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PBEFACE. 

The  title  of  the  present  work  may  perhaps  be  open  to 
objection  as  too  comprehensive,  seeing  that  there  are  many 
Chiefs  in  the  territories  administered  by  the  Punjab 
Government,  bearing  the  title  of  Kaja,  whose  histories 
have  not  been  here  included.  But  my  object  has  not  been 
to  record  the  biographies  of  reigning  families  so  much  as  to 
g^ve  a  connected  account  of  the  political  relations  of  the 
British  Gk)vemment  with  the  Independent  States  of  the 
Punjab  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

With  Kashmir  and  Bahawalpur,  now  its  greatest 
feudatories  in  North  India,  the  Government  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  until  the  first  Sikh  war.  The  history  of 
the  former  province  is  full  of  interest  and  will  richly  repay 
the  most  patient  and  laborious  enquiry  ;  but  it  was  not 
fill  the  defeats  on  the  Satlej  had  shaken  to  its  fall  the 
corrupt  monarchy  of  Lahore  that  Kashmir  was  known  to 
English  Statesmen  as  more  than  the  name  of  a  distant 
valley  which  romance  and  poetry  had  delighted  to  paint 
with  their  most  brilliant  colours.  Bahawalpur  was  even  less 
known  than  Kashmir,  till  the  campaign  of  1848  brought 
its  Chief  as  an  ally  to  the  side  of  the  British  ;  and,  even 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  its  internal  politics 
were  the  subject  of  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  until  anarchy  and  civil  war  threatened  to 
reduce  the  country  to  its  original  desert,  when  the  Paramount 
Power  was  compelled  to  interpose  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  whom  tyranny  had  driven  into  rebellion  and  crime. 

Among  the  hills  from  which  the  Satlej  and  the  Ravi 
flow  are  Chiefs  who  bear  the  name  of  Raja,  mostly  of 
Rajput  descent  and  whose  pedigrees  stretch  back  in 
unbroken  succession  for  several  thousand  years.  But  their 
history  has  little  more  than  an  antiquarian   interest.     At 
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the  time  when  the  Gurkhas  attempted  the  conqaefit  of  the 
Punjab  hills,  these  petty  Chiefs  appear  for  a  moment  in  the 
light  of  history,  but,  the  wave  of  invasion  having  been 
beaten  back,  they  again  disappear  and  are  no  more  seen. 
Dynasty  after  dynasty  has  ruled  in  Hindostan  and  has 
passed  away.  Two  creeds,  strong  to  conquer  and  foreign 
to  the  land,  have  been  predominant  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  Passes  of  the  Khaibar.  But  before  Muham- 
mad, God-intoxicated,  shattered  the  idols  of  Arabia ;  be- 
fore the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  gathered  his  few 
disciples  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the  little  Rajput  princi- 
palities were  existing  in  their  quiet  valleys ;  and  when  the 
day  arrives  that  the  name  of  England  shall  be  no  longer  a 
power  in  Hindostan,  but  only  a  vague  memory,  one  leaf 
of  her  long  and  wondrous  story,  the  Rajputs  will  still  be 
ruling  their  ancient  valleys  and  tracing  back  their  ancestry 
to  the  Sun. 

With  the  powerful  Sikh  Chiefs  of  the  Cis  and  Trans- 
Satlej  the  case  is  very  diflferent.     Their  rule  is  not  sacred 
by  antiquity.     Whatever  the   origin  of  the  race  to  which 
they  belong,  the  Sikh  chiefs  are,  nevertheless.  Autochthones, 
Earth-born,  and  their  ancestors,  but  a  few  generations   ago 
were  themselves  driving  the  plough  over  the   very  lands 
which  they     to-day     rule  as     Independent    Chiefe.     But 
their  history  is  a  most  important    part  of    the  general 
history  of  India.     Their  fierce   enthusiasm,   in  the   days 
when  Sikhism  was  a  living  faith,  enabled  them  to   conquer 
the  Punjab  and  defy  the   enmity  of  the   Muhammadan 
Empire.     It  was  their  faith  which  made   them   strong,   as 
it  was   the  absence   of  all  religious    enthusiasm   in  the 
Muhammadans  of  India  which  proved  their  weakness  and 
ultimately  their  ruin.     They  had  indeed  changed  from 
the  days  when  the  noblest  chivalry  of  the  West  went  down 
before  their  levelled  lances  and  the  war-cry  of  God  and  the 
Prophet* 
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With  ihe  British  Government  iiie  relations  of  the  Cis^ 
Satlej  States  have  been  more  or  less  intimate  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Dehli  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803  ;  and 
it  is  the  history  of  these  relations  and  the  policy  which  the 
British  Government  has  adopted  towards  its  feudatories 
which  it  is  here  chiefly  desired  to  record. 

This  history  has  been  written  in  considerable  detail  and 
without  reserve,  except  with  reference  to  events  of  recent 
date  regarding  which  obvious  political  and  personal  reasons 
forbid  the  expression  of  opinion  or  detail  in  relation.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  no  chapter  of  Indian  History  has  ever 
been  written  so  unreservedly  or  with  so  much  detail  as 
the  present  volume,  and  on  this  account  I  would  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  conclusion  which  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  its  pages. 

The  time  may  perhaps  have  passed,  though  of  this  I 
am  by  no  means  certain,  when  educated  Englishmen, 
regarding  with  some  degree  of  pride  the  conquest  and 
possession  of  India,  yet  believed  that  the  country  was  won 
by  intrigue,  violence  and  fraud.  That  each  new  province 
added  to  British  India  signified  new  crimes,  and  that 
the  conquerors  were  only  successful  because  they  were 
unscrupulous.  If  this  belief  has  been  generally  abandoned 
by  educated  men,  it  is  still  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority 
who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  truth.  It  is  encouraged  and  stimulated 
at  the  present  day  by  writers  in  England,  some  of  them 
men  of  ability,  who  either  find  it  profitable  to 
abuse  their  country  or  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  find  nothing  but  national  shame  and  incapacity 
where  others  would  find  monuments  of  national  energy 
and  glory. 

A  sufiScient  answer  to  hostile  criticisms  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  found  in  the  political  history  of  the   Cis- 
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Satlej  States  for  the  last  sixty-five  years.  These  States 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  India,  but  they  are  and  always 
have  been  considered  a  most  important  portion ;  in  their 
control  many  principles  of  the  highest  moment 
were  involved  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
policy  which  the  Government  adopted  towards  them 
was  the  same  policy  which  it  maintained  towards  the  rest 
of  India.  It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  honest  to  assume 
that  an  administration  which  was  just  and  generous  in  one 
province  was  tyrannical  and  rapacious  in  another.  The 
Government  of  India  has  had  one  policy  and  one  alone, 
whether  the  Punjab,  or  Oude,  or  Bengal  was  concerned, 
and,  if  its  policy  has  been  unscrupulous,  traces  of  its  wai&t 
of  principle  will  most  assuredly  be  found  in  its  relataons 
with  the  Cis-Satlej  States.  On  this  point  let  the  facts 
which  I  have  recorded  bear  their  own  witness.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  valueless  :  like  that  of  any  other  individual 
it  may  be  prejudiced  by  association,  by  tradition,  by  in- 
terest;  but  facts  are  uninfluenced  by  prejudice.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  I  am  convinced  that  any  honest  mind  will 
arrive  after  reading  this  history,  in  which  the  single 
endeavour  has  been^to  record  the  truth,  is  that  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government^  so  far  as  the  Sikh  States  are 
concerned,  has  been  uniformly  liberal,  enlightened  and  just : 
that  in  no  single  instance  has  it  abused  its  strength  to 
oppress  its  weaker  neighbours,  but  that,  on  ihe  contrary,  it 
has  taken  less  than  its  undoubted  right  and  has  decided 
disputed  questions  with  a  generosity  and  disinterestedness 
which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  administration  of  any 
other  country. 

Absolute  power  is  a  dangerous  and  too  often  a  fatal 
gift  which  few  have  ever  been  able  to  use  wisely ; .  but  the 
time  will  assuredly  come  when  the  just  and  generous  policy 
of  England  in  the  East  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  world 
aa  her  highest  title  to  respect  and  honor. 


It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that  enquiries  were  insti- 
tuted in  India  as  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  people 
of  the  British  Government ;  and  on  this  subject  many 
educated  native  gentlemen  and  high  English  officials 
recorded  their  views.  The  enquiry  was  chiefly  remarkable 
as  proving  the  excellence  of  the  intention  of  a  Government 
which  invited  such  open  discussion,  and  as  illustrating  the 
curious  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  criticise  unfavorably 
whatever  belongs  to  their  own  race  or  country.  But 
seriously  to  compare  the  British  administration  with  those 
which  preceded  it,  or  with  the  majority  of  those  which  exist 
side  by  aide  with  it  to-day  in  India,  is  an  insult  to  the 
isit^gence.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  Muhammadan  and 
Hindu  Princes  who  have  ruled  with  strength  and  justice, 
and  whose  names  are  still  held  in  honor.  But  these  have 
been  very  few.  Native  rule  in  India,  in  former  days,  signified 
oppression  of  the  most  terrible  kind ;  insecurity  of  life 
and  property ;  luxury  and  debauchery  in  the  Prince,  misery 
and  want  in  the  people ;  and  although  much  has  been 
written  regarding  the  preference  of  the  people  for  the  rule 
of  th^  hereditary  Chiefs,  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
whenever  an  opportunity  has  been  afibrded  them,  the 
people  have  accepted  British  rule  with  the  most  unfeigned 
satisfaction. 

The  Punjab  proper,  during  the  time  of  Maharaja 
Kanjit  Singh,  was  certainly  a  favourable  specimen  of  a 
Native  State.  Yet  the  revenue  system  of  Kanjit  Singh  was 
but  an  organized  system  of  pillage  and  the  country  was 
fSarmed  to  contractors,  who  were  bound  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
into  the  State  treasury  and  were  permitted  to  collect  as 
much  more  as  was  possible  for  themselves. 

In  the  Trans- Indus  districts,  which  are  now  so  tranquil 
that  the  raid  of  a  few  marauders  across  the  border  is  an 
©vent  of  importance,  the  revenue,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
was  collected  by  an  army  whose  march  down  the  frontier 


<50uld  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of  burning  villages.  Where 
the  people  were  less  warlike  the  revenue  officers  were  not 
less  cruel,  as  Kashmir,  ground  to  powder  by  Sirdar  Hari 
Singh,  Nalwa,  and  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  squeezed  dry  by 
the  Shaikh  tax  gatherers,  will  surely  prove.  If  there  be 
any  feeling  of  nationality  in  India  whatever,  it  may  be 
most  fairly  looked  for  among  the  Sikhs.  But  in  no  part  of 
India  was  British  rule  accepted  more  gladly  by  the  people  ; 
and  that  they  have  not  had  reason  to  regret  the  change  is 
shown  by  the  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  by  the  willingness  with  which  Sikhs  and  Mu- 
hammadans  fought,  in  1857,  to  maintain  the  British  power. 

Many  Native  States  in  India  at  the  present  time  are 
ruled  well ;  and,  in  the  Punjab  territories,  Pattiala,  Jhind 
and  Kapurthalla  enjoy  an  administration  as  substantially  just 
as  that  of  the  British  provinces.  But  this  is  alone  due  to 
English  example,  as  the  Bulers  of  these  States  readily  admit. 
They  have  voluntarily  adopted  the  English  Revenue  system  ; 
in  some  cases  the  English  Codes  of  Law,  and,  in  a  modified 
form,  the  Procedure  of  the  EngUsh  Courts  ;  they  encourage 
education  and  introduce  into  their  territories  roads  and 
canals.  English  example  has  done  much,  but  its  work  is 
not  yet  complete,  and,  were  its  influence  withdrawn,  India 
would  at  once  relapse  into  the  anarchy  and  misery  from 
which  the  British  Government  has  rescued  it  The  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  a  nation  are  not  achieved  in  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  the  work  is  both  more  diflicult  and 
more  tedious  when,  sfi  in  India.,  Chiefs  and  people  have  so 
much  to  unlearn  before  they  can  understand  the  new  lessons 
we  desire  to  teach  them. 

I  believe  that  if  the  criticisms  on  British  administra- 
tion in  India  are  carefully  considered  it  wUl  be  found  that 
they  almost  invariably  turn  on  the  unsympathetic  nature 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  English  character  generally. 
So  far  BA  these  criticisms  attempt  to  assert  an  obvious  £»ct 
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they  are  unobjectionaMe,  but  they  become  harmful  when 
they  attempt  to  go  further  and  to  prove  that  the  want  of 
sympathy  between  the  English  and  the  natives  is  a 
grave  danger  to  the  Empire.  The  English  are  not  a  demon-- 
strative  or  sympathetic  race,  and,  if  there  be  a  danger  in 
Quch  a  national  characteristic,  it  must  be  accepted  with 
equanimity,  for  it  is  inevitable.  But  the  natives  of  India 
are  far  less*  sympathetic  and  demonstrative  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  they  do  not  ask  for  our  sympathy  and  if  it  were 
offered  to  them  they  would  decline  it. 

A  Hindu  family  lives  very  much  alone ;  its  joys  and 
sorrows  are  nothing  to  its  neighbours,  and  the  social  life  of 
India  at  the  present  day  is  altogether  undeveloped. 
Patriotism  and  Nationality,  as  we  understand  the  terms^ 
have  no  meaning  in  India ;  from  time  immemorial  the 
country  has  been  ruled  by  foreigners,  sometimes  well, 
sometimes  ill ;  the  people  have  borne  the  burden  of  the 
incapacity  and  the  vices  of  their  rulers,  patiently,  without 
complaint ;  they  have  accepted  good  government  as  they 
welcome  the  sun-light  and  the  summer  rains,  with  a  quiet 
gladness  but  with  no  feeling  of  thankfulness,  for  they 
knew  not  and  cared  not  whence  good  government  came. 

The  heart  of  the  people  in  India  is  deep  and  if  we 
endeavour  to  find  there  any  affection  for  ourselves  we  shall 
most  surely  seek  in  vain.  But  esteem  is  stronger  and 
better  than  love,  and  it  will  last  unchanged  when  love  has 
passed  through  its  stages  of  passion,  indifference,  and 
disgust.  For  the  English  Government  the  people  of  India 
entertain  a  sincere  esteem.  They  may  not  like  ali, 
its  ways  and  its  eager  fretful  love  of  change  and  pro, 
gross  ;  but  they  know  it  to  be  just,  they  know  themselves 
secure  in  person  and  property,  while  they  are  year  by  year 
increasing  in  wealth  under  the  protection  of  a  Government 
whiqh  demands  little  more  thaa  half  of  what  they  have 
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been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  most  liberal  Government 
which  has  preceded  that  of  the  English. 

If  any  certain  augury  of  the  future  can  be  drawn  from 
the  events  of  the  past,  a  popular  rising  in  India  against  the 
Government  may  be  pronounced  impossible,  so  long  as  the 
administration  of  the  country  is  based  upon  just  and 
enlightened  principles. 

The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of 
the  present  work  is  owing  to  the  enormous  mass  of 
materials  in  the  shape  of  official  correspondence  which  it 
was  necessary  to  examine.  The  political  records  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Agencies  of  Dehli,  Ambala  and  Ludhiana, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  are  exceed- 
ingly voluminous,  and  it  has  literally  been  the  labor  of 
years  to  index  them  and  master  their  contents.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  obtaining  full  and  authentic  information 
of  the  history  of  the  States  previous  to  their  connection 
with  the  British  Government  have  also  been  very  greats 
although  the  Chiefs  concerned  have  placed  their  whole 
family  and  State  records  at  my  disposal  and  have  facilitated 
my  enquiries  in  every  possible  way. 

The  history  of  the  Mandi  State  would  more  appropri- 
ately have  found  a  place  in  a  volume  which  I  had  hoped 
and  still  hope  to  publish  on  the  Kajput  Chiefs,  the  materials 
for  which  have  been  in  a  great  measure  collected.  But^ 
considering  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  preparation 
of  the  present  work  has  extended,  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  include  Mandi  as  the  most  important  and  as,  in  some 
way,  a  representative  specimen  of  the  Rajput  Hill  Chiefs, 
rather  than  leave  its  history  to  form  a  fragment  of  a  future 
work,  which  I  may  neither  live  nor  have  leisure  to  complete. 

LEPEL  GRIFFIN, 
Under-Secretary  to  GovernmefU  Punjab. 

Lahore,  Novaitber  9th  1870. 


INDEX. 
A. 

Abd-ul^ahd,  Kawab,  50,  53,  815. 

Abdul  NaTi  Ehan,  Pattiala,  263,  271. 

Abdul  Samand  Ehan,  Qoy&mor  of  Sirhind,  21. 

Achbal  Singh,  Bbadour,  304i. 

Adina  Beg  Khan,  499,  500,  503. 

Adoption.    The  right  of,  247—251)  255—258,  vide  Sanadfl,  477—480. 

Ahluiralia,  fnde  Kapurthala. 

AhlniraUa  Bazaar  built,  509. 

Ahmad  Ehan  Sial. 

Ahmad  Shah's  inyasions>  2^  27,  33.    Bjb  death,  44|  500—511. 

Ajbar  Sen,  Mandi,  632. 

Aiit  Singh,  Ladwa,  91,  92. 

Aiit  Singh,  Prmce  of  Pattiala,  155^  168, 170, 197. 

Aklis,  128,  614—616. 

Ala  Singh,  Baja,  Pattiala^  13 ;  defeats  the  Afghans,  19 ;  captured,  20 ;  attacks 
Battinda,  22 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Ahmad  Shah,  25  ;  created  Baja,  26. 
his  deathf  28  ;  his  friendship  for  Bhai  Gurbaksh  Singh,  51. 

Ala  Singh  Sirdar,  revolts,  56,  318. 

Albel  Singh,  Ealeka,  74,  139,  141,  145. 

All  Buhadar  Peshwa,  Mahratta,  invades  Pattiala,  68* 

All  Muhammad  Khan,  Bohilla,  20,  21. 

Aiiki  village,  426. 

Amar  Singh  Maharaja,  29,  31 ;  attacks  Maler  Kotla^  34 ;  Manimajra,  34 ; 
Faridkot,  35 ;  the  Bhattis,  86, 42, 179, 185 ;  relieves  Jhind,  43 ;  over- 
runs Faridkot,  45  ;  Manimajra,  46 ;  Sialba,  48  ;  his  war  with  the 
Imperialists,  63,  52  ;  his  death,  53 ;  character,  54,  316. 

Amar  Singh,  FaizuUahpuria,  48. 

Amar  Singh,  Kapurthalla,  588—540. 

Amar  Singh,  Thappa,  the  Qurkha  General,  166,  689« 

Amba  Rao,  Mahratta^  63. 

Ambala  Sirdars,  46,  60,  99, 122,  433. 

Amir  Ehan,  Bohilla,  90,  96. 

Amloh,  814,  488. 

Anandpur,  Sodhis  of,  207,  516. 

Anrodh  Ohand,  Katoch,  5l8. 

Anta  Bao,  Mahratta,  75,  77. 

Antiana  estate,  356. 

Apa  Khandi  E^  81. 

Amowli  Sirdars,  51^  185,  197. 

Ata  UUah  Ehan  of  Maler  Eotla,  62,  64 ;  assists  Diwan  Kanun  Mai,  72,  78. 

Attar  Singh,  Bhadour,  298. 

Attar  Singh,  Faridkot,  616. 

Attariwala  family,  1,  3. 

Aurangzeb,  Sanads  of,  278,  279. 


INDEX. 

AuB  Kotir,  Eani,  Pattialla,  84,  132, 135  ;  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  1S8, 
144,  147 ;  made  Regent,  148,  161,  164,  159, 164 ;  her  retirement 
and  character,  166. 

Awan  tribe,  206. 

Aziz  Be^  Khan,  602. 

Azizuddm,  Fakir,  641. 

B. 

Babar  Emperor,  4. 
Badwana,  241,  473. 
Badar  Singh,  Ahluwalia,  497. 
Badrukhan  Sirdars,  302-.a04,  366—372,  394, 
Badsikri  Fort,  183,  184. 
Bahawalpur,  269,  409. 
Babu  Sen,  Mandi,  629. 
Bairagi,  301. 
Bains,  Tillage  oi,  884,  449. 
Bakshi  Seda,  78. 
Bakhshi  Lakbna  of  Fattiala,  85(. 
Baksho  Singh  Saboka,  56. 
Balawali,  349,  381. 
Balsan,  410. 

Balwant  Khan,  Kotila,  534. 
Bal  Plain,  635. 
Balbir  Sen,  Mandi,  641. 
Banur,  estate  of,  224. 
Banur,  siege  of,  60. 
Bamala,  15,  25,  225,  281,  286,  506. 
Barwala,  town  of,  225. 
Barkat  Ali  Khan,  Minister  of  Pattiala,  16Ir 
Bassawa  Singh  Amwoli,  51. 
Bassawa  Singh,  Bakshi,  Pattiala  263,  267. 
Bassawa  Singh,  Badrukhan,  303,  366,  367. 
Battinda,  21,  22,  37,  38. 
Bawana  district,  322,  341,362. 
Bawal  territory,  466. 
Bazidpur,  303,  306,  372. 
Behal  Singh  Bhai  Eythal,  51. 
Behali  Mai,  of  Nabha,  461. 

Bell,  Mr.  Uoss,  Beport  on  Harriana  boundary,  182 — 189. 
Bhadour,   10,    13,    Vide  Ohuhr  Singh,  Dip   Singh,  Bir  Singh,   167,  195, 
History  of  Bhadour,  277—299  ;  genealogy,  277  -,  PattifJa  supremacy, 
283. 
Bhadour,  Pattiala  supremacy,  239,  283-- 298. 
Bhadson,  314. 
Bhag  Singh  Buria,  49. 
Bhag  Singh  Thanesar,  59. 
Bhag  Singh  Malod,  302. 

Bhag  Singh  Baja  of  Jhind,  75,  82,  86,  88,  90,  92,  94, 104, 125, 148 }  history, 
319—363;  his  friendship  with  the  English,  820;  Envoy  ta 
Lahore,  321 ;  relations  with  Ranjit  Singh,  327 ;  joins  Oenera^ 
Ochterlony,  330 ;  his  will,  338 ;  death,  353 ;  family,  853. 
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• 

Bhag  Singh,  Malod,  B02. 

Bhag  Singh,  KapurthaUa,  519. 

Bhagal,  the  Bana  of,  156,  4i09. 

Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia,  50,  52,  51,  61,  63,  76. 

Bhagrawal,  Sikhs  of,  305. 

Bhagwan  Singh,  Baja  of  Nabha,  461 ;  installation,  480. 

Bhagwan  Singh  of  Manimajra,  34. 

Bhai  Bupa  village,  10,  289,  462,  464. 

Bhaiji  409. 

BhaUan,  601. 

Bhanga  Singh  Thanesar,  59,  66,  75,  82,  89,  92,  94, 116« 

Bhangi  confederacy,  49,  62,  507,  517. 

Bharpur  Singh  Sodhi,  37. 

Bhara  Singh,  of  Dharampur,  835. 

Bhartpur,  260,  272. 

Bharpur  Singh,  Baja  of  Nabha,  accession,  461 ;  serrices,  464 :  character, 

474;  death,  47a 
Bhatner  Fortress,  48. 
Bhattiana,  vide  Bhatti  and  Harriana. 
Bhatti  Bajputs,  2 ;  wars  of  Ala  Singh,  18, 19,  22,  23, 599 ;  Amar  Singh  invades 

their  country,  42;  Nanun  Mai,  62  ;  their  country,  178,  and  character, 

179  ;  English  campaigns  against  the  Bhattis,  180,  185  :  their  rights, 

188,  190. 
Bhawanigarh,  21. 
Bhirog,  503, 528. 
Bhumian  Singh,  28,  29. 
Bhup  Singh,  Badrukhan,  302,  319,  366—369. 
Bhup  Singh,  Rana  of  Mandi,  647—653. 
Bir  Singh  Bakshi,  Pattiala,  268. 
Bir  Singh  Bhadour,  76,  282,  295. 
Bias  river,  626. 
.  Bijai  Singh,  Mandi,  651—661. 
Bija,  410. 

Biknuna  Singh  Kapurthalla,  553—575,  576,  578,  580. 
Bikrama  Singh,  Faridkot,  621. 
Bilaspur,  the  State  of,  156,  409,  639. 
Bishan  Singh  Kalsia,  76. 
Boigne,  Comte  de,  87* 
Bourquin,  Louis,  88, 183. 
Brij  ±Caj  Deo  of  Jammu,  517. 
British  policy  with  reference  to  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  19,  98,  102,   123    186. 

182, 186,  187,  188, 194,  205-218,  219,  227,  229,   246,   247—251 

288,327,334,357,371,587.  ' 

British  power :  rise  of,  in  North  Lidia,  89. 
British  Government.     Feelmg  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs  towards  it  in  1803,  A.  D 

89 ;  in  1809, 103,  131 ;  in  1845—199,  200,  202,  205—218,  327. 
British  protection  to  the  Cis-Satiej  Chiefs,  98,  102,  117,  200,  327,  536. 
British  rule  pjeferred  by  the  people  to  that  of  their  own  Chiefs,  176    177 

267,218. 
Budh  Singh  Faizullahpuria,  48,  61,  64,  .76,  526. 
Budh  Singh  Lidhran,  48. 
Budha  Singh,  Bhai  Kythal,  51. 
Bugar,  village  of,  227. 
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Bughat,  the  Thakori  of,  158,  410. 

Bundalia  Sikhs,  508. 

Bunga  district,  661 — 670. 

Bungah  Sikhs,  61. 

Burar  tribe,  4,  699—601. 

Buria,  27,  49,  216,  260. 

Buras  estate,  220,  222,  224. 

Bum,  Colonel,  90,  821. 

Bussahir,  the  State  of,  166,  409,  640. 

0. 

Canal  from  Eupar,  270—272. 

Canning,  Lord ;  visit  to  Punjab,  264. 

Capital  punishment :  right  of  inflicting,  245,  889. 

CeremoDial  in  Pattiala  visits,  269. 

Chaddar  dalna  marriage,  81,  40,  418,  556« 

Chaharumi  Sikhs,  218—226,  284. 

Chalian  Sikhs,  159. 

Chamkor,  27,  518. 

Chamkoian,  estate  of,  149,  160. 

Chamba,  409,  494. 

Chand  Kour,  Bam  Nabha,  468,  461. 

Changes  caused  by  the  war  of  1845  in  the  relations  of  the  Government  with 

the  States,  205—218. 
Charrat  Singh  Sialba,  35. 
Charrat  Singh  Sukarchakia,  604. 
Charrat  Singh,  Faridkot,  608. 
Chaudhri  Singh  Daya,  46. 

Chaudhri,  title  of  the  Nabha  Chief,  201,  278,  281. 
Chen  Singh  Sirdar,  78,  88, 123,  329. 
Chichrowli,  216. 

Chuhr  Singh  Bhadour,  48,  62,  72,  280—282,  287,  298,  301,  806,  308. 
Chundaband,  method  of  inheritance,  48,  61. 
Chuni  Machhli  estate,  220,  226. 
Civil  Courts,  216,  253. 

Coinage  issued  by  Punjab  States,  313—318,  604,  510. 
Conolly,  Mr.,  Report  on  the  Harriana  boundary,  190 — 195. 
Contingent  of  Pattiala  in  1867,  236. 
Council  of  Begency,  246. 
Cow  killing,  616. 

D. 

Dabri,  352. 

Dadri  territory,  393,  396,  400,  412—415. 

Dal  Singh  Bhai,  85. 

Dal  Singh,  Bhadour,  282,  307. 

Dal  Singh,  Faridkot,  606,  609. 

Dallehwala  Sirdars,  48,  518. 

Dalel  Singh,  Malod,  62,  72,  301. 

Damdama  shrine,  46,  47. 

Danouli,  352. 

Darkuti,  410. 
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Daviditta,  Diwan,  67. 

Dehli ;  the  Empire,  its  weakness,  44,  60,  64. 

Dehli;  the    city    stormed  by   Ghulam    Eibdir  Khan,  63;  taken  by   the 

English,  89. 
Desu  Singh,  Bhai,  89,  48,  49,  60,  61. 
Desa  Singh,  Majithia,  640. 
Peso  Mai,  Pattiala,  66. 
Deso  Mai  of  Nabha,  68,  815,  419. 
Dewa  Singh,  Sialba,  35,  587. 
Dewa  Singh,  Bhadour,  285. 
Devindar  Singh,  Baja  of  Nabha,  201,  207,  211 ;  accession,  436 ;  character, 

437,  439 ;  feeling  towards  the  Oovernment,  441 ;  hostile  conduct, 

450 ;  punishment,  458 ;  death,  461. 
Dhami,  410. 

Dhanna  Singh,  Malwai,  442 — 450. 
Dhanna  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kythal,  39,  48,  51. 
Dharam  Singh,  Shahzadpur,  47,  49. 
Dharampnr,  335. 
Dhara  ^u>,  Mahratta,  69,  61. 
Dhodan ;  the  fort  of,  149. 

Dholepnr,  services  of  Pattiala  there  in  1857—237,  260. 
Dialpura  Sikhs,  807. 
Dip  Singh,  Shahid,  46. 
Dip  Singh,  Bhadour,  76,  282,  283. 
Dip  Singh  of  Pattiala,  260. 
Didar  Singh  of  Nabha,  465. 
Dirang  Mines,  626. 
Diwan  Singh,  Laudawala,  46,  69. 
Diwan  Singh,  Badrukhan,  304. 
Diwan  Smgh,  Minister,  Jhind,  359,  361. 
Division  of  shared  estates,  218—226. 
Dogar  tribe,  503. 

Doladhi ;  the  village  of,  93, 171—174,  426. 
Dujana,  409. 

Duna,  ancestor  of  the  Bhadour  family,  14,  278,  285,  286,  292. 
Durbars,  Viceregal ;  Phulkian  Chiefs  entitled  to  seats,  804. 
Durbars,  Viceregal,  457. 
Durbar  of  1851,  406,  411. 

1860,  254,  406,  410,  467. 
1863,  410,475. 

1869,  269. 

1870,  269,  410. 

Durbar  Sahib  of  Amritsar,  509,  516. 

Dya  Eour,  Bani,  Ambala,  99,  100, 116, 124,  830. 

Dya  Kour,  Bani  of  Bilaspur,  168. 

K 

Elphinstone's,  Mr.,  Mission  to  Kabul,  103, 109. 
England ;  visits  to,  proposed  by  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  232. 
Equality  of  the  Phulkian  Houses,  10, 14,  284,  287,  294,  306. 
Escheats,  247—261,  862, 871,  383. 
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P. 

Faizullahparia  Sirdam,  or  SingHpuria,  25,  48,  60,  219,  224. 

Famine  of  1788,  A.  D.,  67, 178 ;  of  1688  A.  D.,  637. 

Faridkot,  family,  4 ;  attacked  by  Pattiala,  85,  45  ;  by  Banjit  Singh,  99, 109, 

125, 129,  215,  409,  459;  history  of  the  State,  599-^21. 
Farkhimda  Bakht,  Prinoe,  50. 
Fatahabad,  42,  43,  45, 180.  184. 
Fatah  Singh,  Thaneear,  59,  819. 
Fatah  Singh,  Mihrmah,  74. 
Fatah  Singh,  Kiinheya,  75, 

Fatah  Singh,  Ahluwalia.  93,  94,  95,  96, 103,  519—588. 
Fatah  Singh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  353. 
Fatah  Singh,  Kalianwala,  96. 
Fatah  Singh  Pattiala,  267. 
Fatah  Singh,  of  Nabha,  461. 
Fattoh,  fiani,  32. 

Fouju  Singh,  of  Faridkot,  609,  611,  614 
French  invasion  of  India,  102, 108,  118,  128. 
Fraaer,  Mr.  W.,  Besident,  Delhi,  182, 189. 

G. 

Gkiggar,  the  river,  158. 

Oajpat  Singh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  39 ;  history,  811— 818. 

Oanda  Singh,  Bhangi,  62,  507. 

Oanga,  the  sacred  pool,  8. 

€knga  Bam  of  Manimajra,  34. 

Oario  Dass  of  Manimajra,  34. 

Ohakkar  tribe,  206. 

Ohaln  Ghara,  506. 

Ohanoli  Sirdars,  61. 

Oheba  Sirdars,  52. 

Ohnlam  Kadir  Khan,  Bohilla,  68,  66,  316. 

Ghnmgrana,  estate  of,  96,  97,  325. 

Ck>ghar  ka  Dhar,  625. 

Oohana  district,  319, 820,  841. 

Qopal  Singh  of  Manimajra,  34. 

Ck>rakpur  district,  183. 

€h)saon,  Wazir  of  Mandi,  647-— 659. 

Oovindgarh,  siege  of,  37. 

Ck>vind  Singh,  Gum,  46,  497,  505,  637. 

Gndherah  estate,  220,  222. 

Gujar  Singh,  Pattiala,  139, 140. 

Gulab  Singh,  Bhangi,  518. 

Gulab  Smgh,  Faridkot,  614,  616. 

Golab  Singh,  of  Shahzadpur,  47,  429. 

Gnlab  Singh,  Buria,  49. 

Gulab  Singh,  Amowli,  51, 197. 

Gumti  Sikhs,  306. 

Gumah  Mines,  623. 

Gur  Sen,  Mandi,  635. 

Gurangan  estate,  220,  222. 

Gurbaksh  Singh,  of  Nabha,  461, 462, 481—487. 
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Ghrbaksh  Singh,  EUeln,  21. 

Gurbaksh  Singh,  Bhai  of  Eythftl,  22,  51, 199. 

Ourbaksh  Singh  of  Manimajra,  84,  45. 

Gurbaksh  Singh,  of  Ambala,  46,  99. 

Ghirdit  Singh,  Ladwa.  82,  89,  91,  93,  94, 104. 

Onrdit  Singh,  Amowli,  51. 

Ghirdit  Singh,  Laudawala,  46. 

Gurdit  Mai,  Baja,  500. 

Gurdial,  Diwan,  143, 145. 

Gurkha  campaign,  156,  157,  526,  639,  640. 

Gwalior ;  Bervices  of  Pattiala  Baja  there  in  1857,  238. 

H. 

Hakikat  Singh,  Eanheya,  52,  517. 

Hakikat  Singh,  of  Ber,  302. 

Hakman,  liani,  Pattiala,  55 ;  her  death.  58. 

Hamir  Singh,  of  Faridkot,  35,  604—607. 

Hamir  Singh,  of  Nabha,  36,  39,  813,  418,  419. 

Hansi,  oyer-mn  44 ;  surrendered  to  Dehli,  44, 81,  89,  822. 

Harriana  boundary  dispute,  its  origin,  178 ;  chaiucter  of  the  oountrf ,  178; 
and  people,  179 ;  encroachments  of  Pattiala,  181 ;  Mr.  Bell's  Report, 
183 ;  Mr.  Conollj's  Beport,  190, 193 ;  final  settlement,  195. 

Hari  Singh,  of  Jhind,  318. 

Hari  Singh,  Bhangi,  500,  507. 

Hari  Singh,  Sialba,  35,  45,  47,  63. 

Hari  Singh,  Kalsia,  166. 

Himmat  Smgh,  Pattiala,  30 ;  rebeb,  82,  38  |  his  death,  41,  817. 

Hindur,  the  State  of,  156,  409. 

Hira  Singh,  Badrukhan,  304. 

Hissar,  over-run,  44 ;  surrendered  to  Dehli,  44,  81,  89, 178 ;  boundary  finallj 
settled,  190. 

Holkar,  90,  91,  321,  421,  519—521. 

Hukm  Singh,  Malwai,  444 — 450. 

Hurdwar  Fair,  324. 

I. 

Imamuddin  Ehan,  Governor  of  Kashmir,  387. 
Imloh,  314. 

of  collaterals,  52,  199,  247,  291,  362,  375,  383,  517. 

of  daughters,  517. 

of  widows,  60, 100, 166, 199,  864,  875, 

of  sisters  and  daughters'  sons,  517. 

escheats,  247—251,  362,  371,  388. 

by  marrying  widow,  31,  291,  312,  875,  418. 

of  illegitimate  children,  31,  40,  59,  60. 

equal  division  among  sons,  40,  70, 169, 175,  282« 

unequal  division  among  sons,  801. 

primogeniture,  169,  340. 


INDBX. 

« 

diviBion  according  to  number  of  widow8|  vide  ^'  Chundaband.** 

adopted  son,  247. 

of  women,  247,  37«. 

by  wiU,  838,  668-670. 

to  cbiefships,  374. 
Infanticide,  177. 

Ingratitude  of  tbe  Ois-Satlej  Cbiefs,  205,  206,  208. 
Interference  witb  administration  of  Kative  States  on  the  part  of  the  Goyem- 

ment,  186,  164,  227,  228,  252,  265,  334. 
Iron  Mines,  Mandi,  625. 
Isa  Khan,  602. 
Isri  Sen,  Mandi,  639. 
Isrui  83,  611,  531. 

J. 

Jaggat  Sinffh,  Kulu,  633. 

Jaggat  Parkash,  Baja  Kahan,  42. 

Jaggat  Singh,  Bhadour,  286. 

Jagdeo  Singh  of  Pattiala,  266,  271. 

Jagdesh  Singh,  Pattiala,  237. 

Jagir  grants  of  Banjit  Singh,  356,  372,  377. 

Jagir ;  interpretation  of  the  term,  373. 

Jagirdars ;  rights  of,  in  new  grants,  401 — 406< 

Jai  Chand,  Waziri  Laksari,  633. 

Jai  Singh  Lidhran,  48,  433,  436. 

Jai  Singh  Kanheya,  62,  507, 617. 

Jaimal  Singh  Buria,  49. 

Jaimal  Singh  Kanheja,  76. 

Jaishi  Bam,  Munshi,  Jhind^  339,  344. 

Jamalpur,  the  district  of,  184. 

Jamal  Ehan,  of  Maler  Kotla,  16,  25. 

Jammu,  517. 

Janjoah  tribe,  206. 

Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia,  19,  26,  28,  33,  39,  603 ;  history,  498--517  ;  coin- 

BM,  604 ;  influence,  612  ;  liberality,  516 ;  death,  612. 
Jassa  Singh  Bamgharia,  46,  52,  607,  612,  518. 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha,  83,  92,  99,  104, 124,  156,  167, 171 ;  histoiy,  419-^ 

435  ;  character,  423.  425  ;  loyalty,  436  ;  death,  435. 
Jaswant  Bai  Holkar,  vide  Holkar. 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Barwala,  226. 
Jat  Sikhs,  origin,  496. 
Jesal,  founder  of  Jesalmir,  1. 
Jhanda,  507. 
Jhang,  622. 

Jhajjar,  the  district  of,  81,  239—242, 399,  402,  466. 
Jhind  and  Nabha,  quarrels  between,  41,  313 ;  precedence,  406— 41Q» 
Jhind ;  history  of  the  State,  309. 
Jhind ;  siege  o^  by  Imperial  troops,  43. 

Do.        by  George  Thomas,  82. 

town  of,  819. 
Jiah  Mai  of  Thanesar,  319. 
Jiun  Singh  Buria,  49. 
Jiundan  Sikhs,  305. 
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Joilli  Singh,  Kot  Dirna.  808. 

Jodh  Singh,  Sirdar  of  Battinda,  21,  22. 

Jodh  Singh,  of  Kot  Kapura^  35,  86,  604. 

Jodh  Singh  Bamgharia,  46,  103,  526,  527. 

Jodh  Singh  Wazirabadia,  52. 

Jodh  Singh  Ealsia,  76,  76,  330. 

Jubal,  400. 

Kabul  campaigns,  effects  of  in  the  Punjab,  199,  200,  886. 

Kabul!  Mat,  506. 

Kahlur  or  Kehlor,  the  State  of,  vide  Bilaspur. 

Kahn  Singh  of  Buras,  222. 

Kakrala  estate,  365. 

Kalsia  Sirdars,  50.  Vide  Jodh  Singh.  History  of  the  family,  76, 166,  409 
508. 

Kamlagarh  Fort,  627—629,  684,  644. 

Kanheya  Sirdara,  52,  75,  500-  519. 

Kandola  Sikhs,  61. 

Kangar,  village  of,  463. 

Kangra  campaign,  526. 

Kanhouri  Fort,  183. 

Kanoudh  district,  241,  473. 

Kanti  territory,  466. 

Kapurthalla,  19.     Vide  Jassa  Singh,  Fatah  Singh,  Nihal  Singh,  Ahluwalia. 

Kapurthalla  founded,  493.     Taken  by  Jassa  Singh,  511. 

Kapur  Singh,  FaizuUahpuria,  27,  60,  498,  605,  603. 

Karam  Singh  of  Shahzadpur,  46,  47,  49,  50,  70,  79,  83. 

Karam  Singh,  Krora  Singhia,  60. 

Karam  Singh,  Nagla,  97,  826. 

Karam  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  149,  152,  158.  Succeeds  his  father. 
154 ;  good  service,  156,  157  ;  feud  with  his  brother,  168';  Govern- 
ment loan,  170  ;  loyalty  in  1845,  201 ;  death,  202. 

Karam  Singh  of  Bazidpur,  3()3,  366. 

Kamal,  91,  127,  320,  332-335. 

Karewa  marriage,  vide  Chaddardalna. 

Kassuhan,  district,  188,  184. 

Kashmir,  conquest  of,  206 ;  rank  of,  273,  409. 

Kasim  Ali  Khan  of  Jhajjar,  401,  406,  414. 

Kassur,  27,  500,  507,  511,  519. 

Katoch  Baiputs,  206,  494. 

Kehr  Singh,  Bhadour,  285. 

Keonthal,  409. 

Kesar  Mai,  74. 

Khannah  Sirdars,  48. 

Khan  Buhadar  Khan,  Bhatti,  180. 

Khar  Khodah  district,  819,  320,  341. 

Kharak  Singh,  Bhadour,  283,  285. 

Kharak  Singh,  Baja  of  Kapurthalla,  689—597. 

Khem  Kour,  Bani,  Pattiala,  56,  58, 135, 155, 168. 

Khumanun  estate,  228—232,  243. 

Khundawala  Sirdars,  60. 


INDEX. 

Ehnslihal  Singh,  Jamadar,  884,  539,  540,  640. 

Khushhal  Singh,  Singbpnria,  61,  63. 

Eilti,  Bana,  631. 

Kirit  Parkash,  fiaja  of  Nahan,  84,  35)  39,  42. 

Kishan  Singh,  Kot  Duna,  308. 

Kishan  Singh,  Mian  of  Nahan,  48. 

Kot,  vide  Eaikot. 

£ot  £apnra,  85,  45,  62,  600,  602,  619. 

Kot  Duna  Sikhs,  307. 

Kohana,  316. 

Kotila,  531—684. 

Kowlasheri,  the  village,  167,  426. 

Kowra  Khan,  50i. 

Krora  Singhia  Sirdars,  50,  91,  508.     Tide  Baghel  Singh,  Sham  Singh. 

Kularan  district,  895. 

Kulwant  Bai,  Diwan,  Pattiala,  263,  268. 

Kulu,  623,  624,  633,  639,  640,  642. 

Kumharsen,  409. 

Kunihar,  410. 

Kuthar,  410, 

Kythal,  25,  28,  39,  48,  75,  407,  421,  423.  The  family  history,  6},  vide 
Bhai  Gurbuksh  Singh,  Desu  Singh,  Dhanna  Singh,  Lai  Singh, 
Partab  Singh,  Udai  Singh,  82, 174,  183.  Disorder  196  ;  Lapse  of 
the  territory,  197,  383  ;  insurrection,  198,  215,  365,  441. 

L. 

Lachmi  Narain,  Diwan,  21,  499. 

Ijachman  Bao,  Mahratta,  75. 

Ladwa  Sirdars,  59,  vide  Gurdit  Singh,  204,  207,  211,  285. 

Lahore  Government,  vide  Banjit  Singh,  385. 

Lakpat  Bai,  499. 

Lake,  Lord,  defeats  the  Mahrattas,  89,  184,  187,  820,  322,  336,  519. 

Lai  Singh,  Pattiala,  23,  29. 

Lai  Singh,  Bbai,  of  Kythal,  51,  53,  85,  86,  88,  90,  92, 104,  148, 160, 196, 

321,  822,  3i2. 
Lapse  of  Kythal,  52, 197. 
Laudawala  Sirdars,  46. 
Laudgarhian  Sirdars,  7,  10,  306. 
Lehna  Singh,  Kalsia,  76. 
Lehna  Singh,  Majithia,  542. 
Legal  relations  with  the  Cis  Satlej  States,  216,  253. 

Assessments,  Native  and  English.  217. 
Lidhran  Sirdars,  48,  219,  222,  431—435,  492. 
Lieutenant  Governor's  visit  to  Pattiala,  269. 
Loan,  Pattiala,  170,  236,  242  ;  Nabha,  242,  436,  472. 
Loharu  Nawab,  261,  409. 
Ludhiana ;  the  early  history  of,  64,  79,  94 ;  selected  as  a  military  station  bj 

the  English,  127, 128,  322,  331—834,  374,  380. 

Maafidars,  vide  Jagirdars. 
Mahariy,  Vide  Maharajkian. 
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i 

Uaharajkiaii  Sikhs,  5, 174 ;  their  customs,  174, 177 ;  under  British  protection, 

176,  306.  382. 
Maharaja ;  title  of,  conferred  on  Pattiala  Chief,  168. 
Mahrattas,  the,  38  ;  their  power  broken  at  Fanipat,  44 ;  invade  Pattiala,  60, 

66,  68,  75,  336,  420,  619—521. 
Mahan  Singh,  Sirdar,  Sukarchakia,  41,  312,  313,  612,  517,  518. 
Mahan  Singh,  Governor  of  Bhawanigarh,  47,  65. 
Mahan  Singh  Bhadonr,  285. 
Maha  Smgh  Bhirogia,  528—531. 
Mahindar  Singh,  Maharaja,  PattiaJa ;  accession,  261 ;  Begency,  266 ;  Star  of 

India,  273. 
Mailog,  410. 

Mala  Bao,  Mahratta,  502. 

Malod,  10,  13,  FiVfo  Dalel  Singh,  Bhag  Singh  ;  history  of,  800—802. 
Malor  £otla,  16,  25,  33,  34.  39.  48,  62  ;  Bedi  Sahib  Singh  invades  the  State, 

77;  attacked  by  Banjit  Singh,   110,  124,215,260,281,   801,326, 

409. 
Mandi,  206,  409,  494 ;  history  of  the  State,  624— -661. 
MangaJ  Singh,  Bamgharia,  46,  647. 
Manimajra,  34,  45,  158,  261. 
Mankera  Fort,  527. 
Man,  village  o^  297. 
Man  Jats,  300. 
Man  Singh  Malod,  300. 
Manoli  Sirdars,  61. 
Maratn  Bana,  632. 
Marriage  gifts,  261,  416. 
Mastan  Singh  Elrora  Singhia,  50. 
Mehtab  Singh,  Shahzadpur,  47. 
Mehtab  Singh,  Thanesar,  59,  76,  82. 
Mehtab  Singh  of  Jhind,  343,  352. 
Mehtab  Kour,  Sirdami,  475,  482—488. 
Mehr  Singh  of  Jhind,  312,  818. 
Minor  Phulkian  families,  800—308. 
Minorities  in  Native  States,  the  effect  of,  856,  860, 
Ministers  at  Native  Courts,  73. 
Mints  in  Native  States,  vide  Coinage. 
Mir  Mann,  500. 
Mith  Singh  Padhania,  622. 
Mith  Singh  Malod,  302. 
Mirza  ka  Dialpura,  vide  Dialpura. 
Mirza  Shafl  Beg,  317. 
Mohkam  Chand,  Diwan  of  Lahore,  48,  94,  99, 114, 121, 126,  526,  605,  609— 

614. 
Mohr  Singh,  Nishanwala,  97. 
Mohr  Singh,  Faridkot,  607,  608. 
Mohr  Singh  of  Fatahabad,  511,  517. 
Mokatsar,  351. 
Mowran  case,  442 — 450. 
Mung  conquered,  23. 
Muhammed  Amin  Ehan,  Bhatti,  42» 
Mr.  C.  Metcalfe's  Mission  to  Lahore,  103—181, 182, 189, 
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Muhammad  Hassan,  Pattiala,  263,  267. 

Muhammad  Khan,  Karnal,  333. 

Multan,  103,  206,  52(5,  527. 

Mnmdot,  Chi«f  of,  214. 

Mungal,  410. 

Mutiny  of  1857.    Conduct  and  services  of  Maharaja  of 

Pattiala,  231—288. 

Jhind,  389—393, 

Nabha,  464 — i^G. 

Elapurthalla,   567—579. 

Faridkot,         619. 
Mulvi  Bajib  Ali,  640. 
Murray,  Captain,  Political  Agent,  164. 
Muzaffar  Khan,  Nawab  of  Multan,  103,  206,  527. 


N. 

Nabha  founded,  419. 

Nabgal  Kaja.  688. 

Kahr  Singh  Sodhi,  57. 

Nahan,  Eaja  of,  34,  35,  39,  42,  48,  80,  166,  409,  504. 

Najaf  Khan,  Minister  of  Dehli,  41,  45. 

Najab  Goli  Khan,  45. 

Najibullah,  EohUla,  44,  316,  509. 

Najibuddowla,  vide  Najibullah. 

Nakkai  confederacy,  5i8. 

Nalagarh,  vide  Hindur. 

Nanun  Mai,  Diwan,  Pattiala,  43,  47,  52,  316 ;  made  Prime  Minister,  55 ;  his 
energy,  57  ;  his  assassination  attempted,  68 ;  intrigues  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  60 ;  campaigns,  62,  64 ;  unpopularity,  65  ;  his  fall,  69  ;  last 
effort  for  power,  72  ;  death  and  character,  73,  609. 

Nanun  Singh  Buria,  49. 

Nand  Singh  Chamkoian,  150. 

IS^anakshai  Bupee,  510. 

Nantpur  Fort,  628. 

Naramffarh,  siege  of,  48,  96,  503. 

Namom  district,  239. 

Narindar  Singh,  Maharaja,  Pattiala,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  202  ;  loyalty,  208  ; 
great  services  to  €k)vemment,  233  ;  rewards,  238 ;  Knight  of  the 
Star  of  India,  256 ;  death,  258 ;  character,  259. 

Narwaria  Sikhs,  49. 

Natha  Singh,  Kaleka,  General,  42. 

Native  Courts,  73. 

Neota,  vide  Marriage  eifts. 

Nihal  Singh  Attariwalla,  351. 

Nihal  Singh,  Baja  of  Kapurthalla,  206,  207,  261,  688--562 ;  character,  560. 

Nihal  Chand  of  Pattialla,  237. 

Nihang  Khan,  Kotila,  532. 

Nishanwala  confedera^,  48, 150,  431. 

Nizamuddin  Khan  of  Kassur,  507. 

Noudha  Misr,  Minister  at  Pattialla,  140, 145 ;  his  unpopularity,  152, 164, 159 ; 
his  death,  160. 
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IND£X« 

0. 

Ochterlony,  Sir  D,   122,  123,   124,  126;  visita  Pattiala,  136,  141  ;  plot  to 
assassinate  him,  146, 149 ;  the  Gurkha  campaign,  157, 1(53, 321,  380. 
Oudh ;  aervices  of  Pattiala  in,  238. 

P. 

Pahar  Singh,  Faridkot,  616—620. 
Partab  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kythal,  51. 
Partab  Kour,  Eani,  148,  151. 
Partab  Singh,  Pattiala,  2:^5. 
Partab  Singh,  of  Jhind,  338,  344—352. 
Patodi,  409. 

Pattiala ;  history  of,  1—274 ;  genealogy,  9,  11 ;  rerenne,  area  and  popula- 
tion, 273,  275.  ^  ^ 
Pattiala  founded,  21. 
Payal,  33,  611. 

Perron,  General,  87,  88  ;  grants  to  Sikh  Chiefs,  183, 186, 187,  420. 
Phagwara,  561. 
Philor  Chiefs,  80. 

Phul,  founder  of  the  Phulkian  house,  6  ;  his  descendants.  7 ;  death  7. 

Phul  village  founded,  6,  311. 

Phula  Singh,  Akali,  129, 133, 134,  349—352. 

Phulkian  families,  originally  equal,  10, 19,  284,  287. 

Pinjor,  34. 

Population  of  Punjab  States,  409. 

Precedence,  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  406 — 410. 

Primogeniture,  vide  Inheritance. 

Proclamation  of  the  3rd  May  1809,  131 ;  of  the  22nd  August  1811,  137. 

Punjab  Singh,  Amowli. 

K. 

Bagho  Bao,  502. 

Eaghbir  Smgh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  installed,  412 ;  his  energy,  415 ;    charac- 

ter,  416. 
Eahim  Baksh,  Bakshi,  266,  267. 
Bahimdad  Khan,  Governor  of  Kansi,  42,  315. 
Bai  Ibrahim  of  Kapurthalla,  504,  511. 
Bai  Kalha  of  Kot,  15—20,  25,  64. 
Bai  Singh,  Buria,  49,  64,  90. 
Bai  Alyas  of  Baikot,  64,  79,  94. 
Bai  Imam  Baksh  of  Baikot,  64. 

Baikot  Chiefs,  25,  39 ;  famUy  history,  64,  78,  94,  215,  323,  421,  611. 
Baipur,  323,  421 

Baja ;  title  of  Baja  given  to  the  Pattiala  Chief,  26, 168. 

to  the  Jhind  Chief,  313. 
to  the  Kapurthalla  Chief,  550. 
to  the  Faridkot  Chief,  619. 
Bajindar  Bibi,  27  ;  assists  Baja  Amar  Singh,  47 ;  reinstates  Kanun  Mai,  58 ; 
quarrels  with  him,  66;  visits  Mathra,  71 ;  her  death  and  character, 
71. 
Bajkour,  Bani,  Pattiala,  41. 
Bajkour,  Bani,  Jhind,  813. 
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Bajput  genealogies,  494i. 

JE^iputs,  MandiaJ,  629. 

Bama.  7, 10,  12  ;  his  death,  18. 

Bamgharia  Sirdars,  46,  52, 126,  512—519. 

Bamdyal,  Munshi,  74. 

Bam  Chandar,  Pattiala,  268. 

Bampura  Sikhs,  307. 

lUm  Singh,  General,  451,  456. 

Bannia,  42.  45,  179,  185, 190. 

Bane  Khan  Dadaji  Mahratta,  invades  Pattiala,  G8. 

Bandhir  Singh,  Baja  of  £apurthalla,  551 — 588. 

Banjit  Singh  of  Shahabad,  354. 

Banjit  Singh  of  Nabha,  427—429. 

Banjit  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Lahore,  his  birth,  52,  812 ;  Treaty  with  Lord 
Lake,  92, 821,  521 ;  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Pattiala,  92,  322  ; 
relations  with  Fattah  Singh  Ahluwalia,  519 — 537  ;  second  invasion 
of  the  Cis-Satlej,  1807,  610,  95 ;  friendship  with  Sahib  Singh, 
Pattiala,  98;  his  ambition,  103,  105,  131,  205;  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
mission,  103 — 131;  determines  on  war  with  the  English,  121, 
525,  612;  Treaty  of  1809,  130;  his  conquests,  206;  his  suspicion, 
824  ;  his  Cis-Satlej  grants,  856,  370,  872,  377,  530,  536,  613. 

Begency  of  Bani  Aus  £our,  148. 

Begency,  Council  of  Pattiala,  232,  262—267;  of  the  three  PhuUdan  Chiefs, 
246. 

Belatives  of  the  Chiefs,  complaints  fromi  252. 

Bent-free  holdings,  401 — 406. 

Bequests,  paper  of,  244,  262,  397. 

Bevenue  of  Punjab  States,  409. 

Bewards  given  to  Pattiala  in  1847,  204 ;  after  the  mutiny,  289—244  ; 

to  Jhind,  242,  393. 

Bewalsar  Lake,  627. 

BohiLlas,  20. 

Bohtak  district,  892. 

Bupar,  27,  85,  45,  207. 

Bup  Chand,  Dewan,  165. 

s. 

Saadat  E[han,  Governor  of  Jalandhar,  506. 

8ada  Kour,  Mai,  97,  125,  518. 

Sahib  £our,  Bibi,  Pattiala,  75 ;  her  gallantly,  76,  80,  83,  84 ;  her  death,  85. 

Sahib  Kour,  of  Jhind,  362. 

Sahib  Singh,  £hundawala,  50. 

Sahib  Singh,  Bedi,  77,  79,  101. 

Sahib  Singh,  Maharaia  of  Pattiala ;  his  birth,  41 ;  his  accession,  55 ;  marries 
daughter  of  Qanda  Singh  Bhangi,  62  ;  his  training,  65  ;  relations 
with  Holkar,  92  ;  with  Banjit  Singh,  92,  95,  99  ;  with  the  English, 
98,  100,  102,  132 ;  his  imbeciUty,  184,  140,  141 ;  deposed,  148  ^ 
death,  153. 

Sahib  Sinsrh,  Bhangi,  418,  442. 

Sahib  Singh,  Munshi,  462,  481. 

Sahib  Singh,  Faridkot,  618. 

Sakor  Bana,  681. 

Salutes  due  to  Puigab  Chiefs,  278, 409. 
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Balabat  Ehan,  601. 

Salt  Mines,  Mandi,  624. 

Samru  Begam,  81. 

Sanawar  concniered,  21. 

Sanads    of  Fattiala,  203,  244,  255,  258. 

of  Jhind,  888,  397,  399,  400. 

of  Nabha,  467,  469,  478. 

of  Kapurthulla,  580. 

of  Faiidkot,  621. 

of  Bhadour,  278,  279, 281,  291. 

of  Mandi,  648. 
Sanads,  renewal  of,  253  ;  interpretation  of,  264,  265. 
Sangnir,  315,  384,  385,  438. 
Sangat  Singh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  854—360. 
Sangat  Singh,  Amowli,  61. 

Sansar  Ohand,  Baja  of  Kan^,  103,  122,  618,  619,  626,  639. 
*  Sardul  Singh,  Kour,  of  Pattiala,  29. 
Sardnl  Singh,  Oovemor  of  Mulepar,  58. 
Saraswati,  38. 
Sarbnland  Khan,  502. 
Sarup  Singh,  Baja  of  Jhind,  201,  215,  242, 303,  862—379 ;  installation,  380 ; 

services,  387,  390 ;  death,  409 ;  character,  411. 
Sannda  Singh,  Khannah,  48. 
Se&bad  captured,  41. 
Sef  Khan,  ifawab,  41. 
Seokot  Bana,  631. 
Serai  Lashkar  Khan,  291. 
Settlement  of  Land  Bevenne,  217. 

Shahabad,  27,  70,  Vide  Karm  Singh,  Banjit  Singh,  Sher  Singh,  116,  364. 
Shahzadpur  Sirdars,  46,  47, 185. 
Shahid  Misl,  the,  46,  49,  429. 

Shah  Alam,  blinded  bj  Ghnlam  Kadir  Khan,  63,  66. 
Shamgarh,  91. 

Sham  Singh,  Krora  Singhia,  50. 
Shamsinghia  confederacy,  50,  508. 
Shared  estates,  vide  Ghsbharami. 
Shamsher  Sen,  Mandi,  639. 
Shaikh  Ghnlam  Mohiuddin,  645. 
Sher  Singh,  Baja,  Altariwfdla,  1. 
Sher  Singh,  Buria,  49,  90. 
Sher  Singh,  Shahabad,  431. 
Shibshanskar  Parohit,  652,  657. 
Shm  estate,  220,  222. 
Shiv  Kirpal  Singh,  Shahzadpnr,  47. 
Shyam  Sen,  Mandi,  635. 
Sialba,  27,  35, 45,  47,  49,  260. 
Sidhn  Jat  clan,  1,  8. 
Sidh  Sen,  638. 

Singhpuria  family,  vide  Faizollahpnria. 
Singhpnria  Sirdsurs,  60. 
Sindhia  Mahdaji,  Mahratta,  66,  87 ;  cedes  Harriana  and  Agra  to  the  Britishi 

89 ;  flight  to  Agra,  237. 
Sikh  confederacies,  190,  613. 
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Sikh  equality,  17,  432. 

Sikh  life  in  1760—17,  617. 

Sikh  Chiefs,  the  qualities  necessary,  17. 

Sikh  character,  17,  206,  207,  208,  218. 

Sikh  feeling  to  the  English,  vide  British  Oovernment. 

Sikh  Army,  202,  209,  212,  600,  605,  613—616. 

Sikh  Chiefs,  their  position  under  the  Dehli  Empire,  370 

Sikh  Law,  871. 

Sikh  Coinage,  313—318,  604,  606,  610. 

Sikandar  ka  Dhar»  624. 

Sirhmd  conquered  by  the  Sikhs,  27,  61,  312,  604,  608. 

Sirmur,  vide  Nahan. 

Sirsa,  42,  46,  89,  178, 180,  186,  vide  Harriana. 

Sobha  Singh,  Kalsia,  76.  167. 

Sobrahi  Bani,  Jhind,  343,  344,  346,  363. 

Soman  Singh,  Pattiala,  58,  60. 

Sovereignty,  full,  meaning  of,  264,  266. 

Sovereign  Power,  the  rights  of,  290,  291. 

St.  Leger,  (General,  331. 

Suchet  Singh,  KapurthaUa,  663—  676. 

Sudda  Singh,  Sh^d,  46. 

Sudda  Singh,  Philor,  80. 

Sufidon,  attacked  by  Gkorge  Thomas,  86,  312. 

Sukhchen,  309. 

Sukhchen  Singh  of  Bhattinda,  87. 

Sukhdas  Smgh  Kaleka,  39. 

Sukhdas  Singh,  Sirdar,  43. 

Sukha  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kythal,  39,  48,  51. 

Sukha  Singh,  of  Badrukhan,  303, 362—369. 

Suket,  State  of,  206,  409,  623,  636,  642. 

Suhoran,  608. 

Sultanpur,  661. 

Suma  Singh,  ancestor  of  the  Bampurias,  279. 

Sunti  Sikhs,  431—436,  489—492. 

Snraj  Mai,  Baja  of  Bhurtpur,  609. 

Suraj  Sen,  Mandi,  633. 

Surjan  Singh,  Sodhi,  148. 

Survey  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  96, 132,  823. 

Syad  Mir  Elahi  Baksh,  74. 

T. 

Takht  Singh,  Bhai,  Eythal,  51. 

Talwandi,  village,  46,  622. 

Tara  Singh  of  Kahon,  39. 

Tara  Singh  DaUehwala,  48,  62,  66,  59,  64,  86,  97. 

Tara  Singh,  Minister  of  Bibi  Sahib  Eour,  76. 

Tara  Singh,  Gheba,  vide  DaUehwaLa, 

Tara  Sineh  Bamgarhia,  501. 

Taroch,  410. 

Tegh  Singh,  Eot  Kapura,  604. 

Thanesar  Sirdars,  59,  vide  Bhanga  Singh,  Bkag  Singh,  Fatah  Siagh,  819. 

X6 


htdez. 

Thomas,  George,  80 ;  his  historj,  81 ;  wars  with  the  Sikhs,  82,  83,  8S ;  his 
overuirow  by  the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  88 ;  his  Bhattiana  conquests, 
179, 181,  320,  336. 

Tilokha  Chaudhri,  7, 10,  309,  417. 

Timnr  Shah,  of  Kabul,  44. 

Titles  granted  to  Pattiala,  239. 

Titles  vide  Baja,  Maharaja. 

Todar  Majra  estate  220,  222. 

Tohana  district,  184. 

Toshakhana  of  Pattiala,  151,  161, 162. 

Treaty  with  Lahore  of  1809, 109, 130. 

Tribute  in  exchange  for  right  to  escheats,  862,  871. 

TJ. 

TTbed  Khan,  504,  505. 

Ubohar,  179, 190. 

TJdai  Singh,  Bhai  of  Kythal,  51, 196. 

TJdeh  Singh,  Bakshi,  266,  267. 

University  College,  Lahore,  grants  to,  272. 

TJttam  Singh,  Bhadour,  285. 

TJttam  Singh,  Bamgarh,  302. 

V. 

Yentura,  Oeneral,  515,  642,  644. 

w. 

Wadni  estate,  97. 
Wayan  district,  560—570. 
Wazir  Singh,  Paridkot,  620. 
Wazir  Khan,  Pathan  of  Pattiala,  161. 
f/hiie.  Lieutenant,  95, 132,  323. 
Widows,  vide  Inheritance. 
Widows,  re-marriage,  654,  655. 
Wills.     The  Jhind  Eaja's  will,  338—341. 

The  Kapurthalla  will  case,  552. 
Women ;  traffic  in,  654. 

Their  exclusion  from  politics,  254 ;  firom  succession,  tnde  Inheritance. 

Their  courage  and  capacity,  71 ;  their  seclusion,  252. 

T. 

Yakub  Khan,  Minister,  Nabha,  814. 

z. 

Zabitah  Khan,  BohUla,  44,  63,  316. 
Zabta  Khan,  Bhatti,  180. 
Zakria  Khan,  499. 
'  Zalim  Sen,  Mandi,  641. 
Zebun  Nissa,  vide  Samru  Begam. 
Zin  Khan,  Oovemor  of  Sirhind,  25 ;  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Sikhs,  27,  61, 

312,  506,  508. 
Zira,  estate  of,  96. 
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The  family   of  Pattiala   belongs  to  the   Sidhu 
The    9idhu    jat     J^t  claii,  whosc  villages   are  widely 
'•*'*''•  scattered  over  the  tract  of  country 

lying  between  the  Rd,vf  and  the  Jamna.  North  of 
the  Satlej  the  clan  has  lost  its  importance,  and  the 
war  of  1849,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab, 
broke,  for  ever,  the  power  of  the  last  great  Sidhu 
family  of  AttAri,  one  member  of  which,  Raja  Sher 
Singh,  commanded  the  Sikh  troops  at  Chilianwala, 
where  the  incapacity  of  an  English  General  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  Sikhs  almost  drew  upon 
the  British  Army  a  calamity  as  crushing  as  that 
which  had  befallen  it,  eight  years  before,  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

The  only  other  Sidhu  families,  Trans-Satlej, 
whose  names  have  any  historical  interest,  are  those 
of  Att^riwala,  Sidhu,  Bhflowdl  and  Sowrian,  but 
these  are  now  poor  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance.* 

South  of  the  Satlej,.  however,  the  Sidhus  are 
more  powerful  than  ever ;  and  among  them  are 
numbered  the  independent  Princes  of  Pattiala, 
Nabha,  Jhind  and  Farfdkot ;  the  Sirdars  of  Bhadour, 
Malod  and  Badrukhan  ;  the  Bhais  of  Kythal  and 
Arnowli,  and  many  other  Chiefs  of  less  note. 


^  The  Sklhiis  Trans-Satlej  have  descended*  from  ancestors  who 
seem  to  have  returned  to  Raj pu tana,  and  re-emigrated  to  the  Panjab  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 


W\f^  ]l^aja«  of  tije  ^j^unjaft^ 


Like  almost  all  the  Jat  tribes,   the   Sidhus  are 
The  founder  of  the    ^f  Rajput  Origin,   and  trace  their 
•*••••  ancestry     to     Jesal     or  Jesaljf,    a 

Bhatti  Eajput,  and  founder  of  the  State  and  city 
of  Jesalmir,  who  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
a  successful  rebellion  in  A.  D.  1180  ;  and  wandered 
northwards  where  Pirthi  Rdj  was  then  King  of 
Ajmlr  and  Dehli  and  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  Hindostan.  Near  Hissar,  Jesal  determined  to 
settle,  and  here  four  sons  were  born  to  him,  Salvdhan, 
KaUn,  Hemhel  and  Pem.  The  third  of  these, 
Hemhel,  sacked  the  town  of  Hissar,  seized  a  number 
of  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  overran  the 
country  up  to  the  walls  of  Dehli.  He  was  driven 
back  by  Shamsuddin  Altamas,  the  third  Tartar 
King  of  Dehli,  but  was  afterwards  received  into 
favour  and  made  Governor  of  the  Sirsa  and  Battin- 
da  country  in  A.  D.  1212.  He  built  the  town  of 
Hansar,  where  he  died  in  1214,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jandra,  who  was  only  remarkable  as  the 
father  of  twenty-one  sons,  from  whom  as  many  clans 
have  descended  ;  Batera  being  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sidhus.  Manjalrdb,  son  of  Batera,  rebelled  against 
the  Dehli  Government  and  was  captured  and  be- 
headed at  Jesalmir.  He  left  one  son,  Undra,  com- 
monly known  as  Anand  Rai,  who  was  the  father  of 
Khiwa,  the  last  pure  Rajput  of  the  family.  Khiwa 
first  married  a  Rajputni,  but  she  bore  him  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  then  took,  as  a  second  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  Basir,  a  Jat  zamindar  of  Nell.  This 
marriage  was  considered  a  disgrace  by  his  Rajput 
kinsmen,  and  Khiwa  was  ever  afterwards  known 
as  ''  Kot"  which  signifies  in  the  Panjabi  dialect^  an 
alloy  of  metals,  or  any  inferior  and  degrading  ad- 
mixture. 


•*^m 
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Khiwa,  however,  obtained  what  he  desired,  an 

heir  ;  but  tha  first  wife,  lealous  of 
her  nval,  bnbed  the  midwife  to 
substitute  a  girl  for  the  boy,  whom  she  took  into  the 
jungle  and  threw  into  a  dry  water-course.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  man  passing  by,  saw  the  infant,  and  hav- 
ing no  children  of  his  own,  imagined  that  it  had  been 
sent  by  Heaven  to  console  him,  so  he  took  it  home  and 
adopted  it  as  his  son.  But  the  midwife  was  unable 
to  keep  the  secret ;  the  Kajputni  jvife  was  compelled 
to  confess  her  guilt,  and,  after  a  long  search,  the  boy 
was  found  and  restored  to  his  father.  He  was 
named  Sidhu,  and  from  him  the  Sidhu  tribe  has 
derived  its  name.* 

Sidhu,  who  was,  according  to  Eajput  custom. 
The  deteendtmu  of    rcckoned    as    of    the  caste   of  his 
^'^*'*-  mother,  a  Jat,  had  four  sons,  Dhar, 

sometimes  called  Debi,  Biir,  Siir  and  Rupach. 
From  the  first  has  descended  the  families  of  Kythal, 
Jhumba,  Amowli  and  Sadhow^ ;  and  from  the  second 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs.  Sitr,  the  third,  has  no  family 
of  any  note  among  his  descendants,  who,  however, 
are  numerous  in  Battinda  and  Firozpur  ;  while  those 
of  Rupach,  the  youngest,  reside  at  Plr-ki-kot  and 
Ratrya  in  the  Firozpur  district.  Blr,  the  son  of 
Bur,  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Sidtilkara, 
did  not  marry,  but  became  an  ascetic.  Sitrah,  the 
younger,  had  two  sons,  Jertha  and  Lakumba,  from 
the  second  of  whom  the  family  of  Attdri,  in  the 
Amritsar  district,  has  sprung.  His  son  Harf,  gave 
his  name  to  Harfkf  on  the  Satlej,  near  the  spot 
where  the  battle  of  Sobraon  was  fought,  and  also 
founded  the  villages  of  Bhatta  and  Ghima.     Jertha 

^  A  Bimilar  tradition  exists  regarding  the  founder  of  the  Shergil 
Jat  tribe.— Fiiid  Punjab  Cliiefs,  pp.  352  452. 
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had  one  son,  Mahi  or  Maho,  and  from  him  descended, 
in  successive  generations,  Gala,  Mehra,  Hambir  and 
Burjir,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Burdr  tribe.  He 
was  a  brave  and  a  successful  man  and  waged  con- 
tinual warfare  with  the  Jaid  and  Dhaliwal  Jats, 
and  the  Muhammadan  Bhattis  of  Sirsa^  who  had 
sprung  from  the  same  original  stock  as  himself ;  also 
with  the  Chattarsal  Rajputs,  against  w^hom  he 
fought  at  Fakarsar,  Theri  and  Kot  Ladhoha,  at 
which  last  place  it  is  said  that  two  thousand  fell  on 
the  side  of  Buriir,  and  a  still  larger  number  on  that 
of  the  Rajputs,  while  the  Fort  of  Ladhoha  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  conqueror.  Burjir  had 
two  sons,  Paur  and  Dhul,  the  younger  of  whom  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  Raja  of  Farldkot,  and  of  the 
Burar  tribe,  which  holds  almost  the  whole  of  the 
districts  of  MArf,  Mudki  and  Muktsar,  Buchan, 
Mehraj,  Sultan  Khan  and  Bhadour  in  the  Firozpur 
district,  the  whole  of  Faridkot,  and  many  villages 
in  Fattiala,  Nabha,  Jhumba  and  Malod. 

The  two  brothers  quarrelled,  and  the  elder,  Paur, 
The  rue  of  the  fa^     bciug  w^orstcd,  fell  iuto  great  pov- 
•^"*'*  erty,  in  which  his  family  remained 

for  several  generations,  till  Sanghar  restored  their 
fortunes.  When  the  Emperor  Babar  invaded  India 
in  1524,  Sanghar  w^aited  on  him  at  Lahore  and 
entered  his  army  with  a  few  followers ;  but  soon 
afterwards  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pdnipat,  on 
the  21st  April  1526,  when  Babar  defeated  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  with  great  slaughter,  and  gained  the  Empire 
of  Dehli.  This  victory  did  not,  however,  lead  him 
to  forget  the  services  of  Sanghar,  to  whose  son  Baridm, 
he   gave   the   Chaudhriyat*   of  the  waste  country 


*      »4 


A  Cliaudhrf*  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Kmpire,  the  head-man  in  a 
certain  District,  for  the  revenue  collection  of  wliich  be  was  responsible, 
receiving  a  ])or-ceutuge  on  the  collections.  His  otfice  was  termed  ^  Chav* 
dhriyat." 
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to  the  south-west  of  Dehli,  which  office  was  con- 
finned  to  him  by  Humayun,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Bdbar,  in  1554.  The  name  of  Baridm  is 
the  only  one  by  which  this  chief  is  historically 
known,  but  it  was  not  his  original  name,  and  was 
given  him  by  the  Emperor  in  honor  of  his  bra- 
very, and  signifies  brave,  '  Buhadar. '  He  lived  for 
the  most  part  at  Neli,  the  village  of  Sidhu's  maternal 
relations,  and  also  re-built  Bhidowal,  which  had  be- 
come deserted.  He  was  killed  about  the  year  1560, 
fighting  with  the  Bhattis,  and  with  him  fell  his 
grandson  Suttoh.  He  left  two  sons,  Mehraj,  (  com- 
monly known  as  Maharaj  )  who  succeeded  to  the 
Chaudhrlyat,  and  Garaj,  whose  descendants  people 
five  villages  in  the  Firozpur  district.  The  only  son 
of  Mehraj  had  been  killed  in  his  father  s  Ufetime, 
and  Pukko,  the  grandson,  succeeded,  but  he  was  soon 
after  kiUed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Bhattis  at  Bhido- 
wal. He  had  two  brothers,  Lukho  and  Chaho  ;  the 
descendants  of  the  first  live  in  Jakepal  ;  and  of  the 
second  at  the  village  of  Chaho,  some  eight  miles 
distant  from  Bhadour  in  the  Ludhiana  district.  His 
sons  were  Habbal  and  Mohan,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  confirmed  as  Chaudhrf ;  but  he  fell  into  arrears 
with  the  Government,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  pay  what  was  due,  and  also  being  much  harassed 
by  his  hereditary  foes  the  Bhattis,  he  fled  to  Hansi 
and  Hissar,  where  his  relations  were  numerous,  and, 
collecting  a  considerable  force,  returned  home  and 
defeated  the  Bhattis  near  Bhidowal.  By  the  advice 
of  Guru  Har  Govind,  the  sixth  of  the  Sikh  prophets, 
he  founded  the  village  of  Mehraj  or  Maharaj,  nam- 
ing  it  after  his  great-grandfather. 

From  this  village  twenty-two  others  have  been 

The  fBundhHf  of    peoplcd,  loiowu  as  the  Bdts  Maharaj- 

*•*•-/•  Han ;  and  the  jagirdars  inhabiting 
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them,  known   as   the  Maharajkian  Sikhs,  are  now 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  in  number. 

Mohan,  with  his  eldest  son  Rup  Chand,  was 
killed,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  family,  in  a 
fight  with  the  Bhattis,  about  the  year  1618,  and 
Kdla,  the  next  surviving  son,  succeeded  to  the  Chau- 
dhrfyat  and  the  guardianship  of  his  deceased  brother's 
sons,  Phul  and  Sanddli.  The  three  other  sons  of 
Mohan  helped  to  found  Mehraj,  where  their  descen- 
dants still  live.  Soon  after  Mohan's  death,  Har  Go- 
vind  again  visited  Bhidowal,  and  KdJa,  who  had 
faith  in  the  Guru's  power  and  blessing,  told  his 
nephews  that  when  they  should  see  the  Saint,  they 
were  to  place  their  hands  on  their  stomachs  as  if  suf- 
fering from  hunger.  This  they  did,  and  Har  Govind 
asking  the  reason,  was  told  by  Kdla  that  the  boys 
were  starving.  "  What"  said  the  Guru  "  matters  the 
hunger  of  one  belly,  when  these  boys  shall  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  thousands."  He  then  asked  the  name 
of  the  children,  and  on  hearing  that  of  Phul  (blossom), 
he  said  ''  the  name  shall  be  a  true  omen,  and  he 
shall  bear  many  blossoms." 

Phul  was  the  second  son  of  Rup  Chand,  by  Mai 
^        ,        ,       Umbi,  a  Jitdni   Jat  woman.     He 

The  great  ancestor  ' 

of    the  j'huiktan    was  educatcd  by  a  celebrated  fakir 

named  Samerpuri,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  feigning  death  by  stopping  his  breath,* 
an  accomplishment  which  had  for  him  a  most 
tragical  result.  In  the  year  1627,  Phul  left  Meh- 
raj and  founded  a  village  five  miles  distant,  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name.     He  received  9ufrm&n 

*  TliiB  art  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Sbastras,  and  in  the 
Sikh  Grauth,  under  the  name  of  Q^pFH^ITf  poranayam  or  stopping 


breathf  and  in  Persian  f^  cr^fs^  habs-i-dam,  or  retention  of  the  breath. 
The  Hindus  believed  the  breath  was  drawn  up  into  the  brain,  which 
was  supposed  (o  be  the  seat  of  life. 
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or  deed  of  grant  from  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan 
confirming  to  him  the  office  which  had  been  for  so 
many  years  held  by  his  family.  The  prophecy  of 
Guru  Har  Govind  was  fulfilled,  and  Phul  had  seven 
children  from  whom  have  descended  many  noble 
families.  By  his  first  wife,  Bali,  the  daughter  of  a 
zamindar  of  Dilami  in  Nabha,  he  had  three  sons, 
Tilokha,  Rdma,  and  Rughu,  and  one  daughter,  Rdmi 
Rdm  Kour  or  Fatoh,  whom  he  married  to  a  Sirdar 
of  Ram  Das,  giving  her  as  a  dowry  the  village  of 
Bugar,  which  her  descendants  still  possess.  From 
Tilokha  have  descended  the  houses  of  Nabha, 
Jhind  and  Badrukhan  ;  from  Rama  the  houses  of 
Bhadour,  Pattiala  and  Malod ;  and  from  Rughu,  the 
Sikhs  of  Jiundan.  By  his  second  wife,  Rajji,  of 
Sidhani,  he  had  also  three  sons,  Channu,  Jhandhu 
and  Takht  Mai.  The  second  of  these  died  without 
issue,  and  the  descendants  of  Channu  and  Takht 
Mai,  known  as  the  "  Laudhgharian"  Sikhs,  are 
jagirdars  of  the  village  of  Gumti. 

The  death  of  Phul  is  said  to  have  happened   in 

the   following  manner.      The   Go- 

The  death  of  Phul,  i!»ci*T_*jrjir  i* 

vernor  oi  Sirhmd  had  thrown  him 
into  prison  on  failure  to  make  good  his  revenue  col- 
lections, and  Phul,  seeing  no  other  way  to  escape, 
practised  the  accomplishment  he  had  learnt  from 
Samerpuri,  and,  suspending  his  breath  and  showing 
no  sign  of  vitality,  was  supposed  by  his  guardians  to 
be  dead,  and  his  body  was  given  for  cremation  to 
his  friends,  the  Pathans  of  Maler  Kotla,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  his  home.  It  so  happened  that  his  first 
wife,  BaU,  alone  knew  the  mysterious  power  posses- 
sed by  her  husband,  and  she  was  absent  on  a  visit 
to  her  father.  The  younger  wife,  believing  her 
husband  dead,  placed  his  body  on   the  funeral   pile 
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and  burnt  him  in  the  orthordox  manner.  Shortly 
afterwards  Bali  arrived,  and,  hearing  of  what  had 
taken  place,  declared  that  Phul  had  been  burnt 
alive.  Rajji  was  so  disconcerted  by  her  mistake, 
that  she  abandoned  the  village  and  went  to  live 
with  her  brother-in-law,  Sukhan  Nand,  a  Burar, 
while  Bali  and  her  children  continued  to  reside  at 
the  village  of  Phul. 

Previous  to   the   death   of  Phul,    which  took 
Ti»f  gacvedpooiof    pl^ce  iu     1652 — the   dates   of  the 
aanga,  dcccaso  of  members  of  the   family 

are  not  known  with  any  accuracy,  and  the  reason 
is  said  to  be  that  it  was  not  customary  with  this 
tribe  to  convey  the  ashes  of  their  dead  to  Hardwar, 
where  Brahmans  keep  up  registers  of  the  deaths  of 
those  whose  final  ceremonies  they  perform,  but  to 
cast  them  into  a  sacred  pool  at  the  village  of  Ganga, 
in  the  Moga  division  of  the  Firozpur  district. 
This  pool  acquired  sanctity  through  a  fakir  named 
Kalunath,  a  Dhaliwal  Jat,  who,  when  importuned 
to  accompany  a  body  of  pilgrims  to  the  Ganges  at 
Hardwar,  declined,  but  sent  as  a  substitute,  his 
staff  and  gourd,  which  he  directed  should  be  thrown 
into  the  sacred  river.  On  the  return  of  his  friends, 
he  enquired  if  they  had  complied  with  his  directions, 
and  they  replied  that  they  had  ;  but  on  visiting  the 
pool  outside  the  village,  both  gourd  and  staff  were 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Thence 
forward  the  pool  was  considered  holy ;  pilgrim- 
ages were  made  to  it,  and  into  it  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  were  thrown.  It  has  now  lost  much  of  its 
old  sanctity,  and,  although  a  fair  is  held  at  Ganga, 
annually,  at  the  Baisakhi,  it  is  only  the  Jhdn  Jats 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  and  the  Ramdna  Dhaliwal  Jats, 
who  hold  it  in  respect. 


JiOlije    ^attlala    j^tate* 


The  genealogy  of  the  family,  from  the   date  of 
Genealogy  of  the    the  flight  of  Jcsal  from  his   capital, 
/am«y.  tiu  ti^g   ^Q^th   of  Phul,   including 

twenty-nine  generations,  is  as  below  : — 


JESAL. 

I 


SalTahan.       EaJan.       Hemhel. 

Jandra. 
Batera. 
Ma&galrab. 
Undra. 
Khiwa. 
Sidha. 


Pern. 


Dhar, 
Anrostor  of 
the  hoases 
of  Kythal, 
Jhumba, 
Amowii 
and  Sad- 
howal. 


Bur. 

Bir. 

Sitrach. 


M«thna. 

Bao. 

Banghar. 

Bariam. 
1 

Mehraj. 

1 
Gang. 

Suttoh. 

1 

Pukko. 
1 

liiikko. 

Cha 

Halbbal.         Mohan. 

1 

Bop  Chand. 

1 

Kala. 

Paur. 
Bairath. 

Kai. 

I 

Kilja. 


,   I 
Jertha. 

Mahi. 

Gala. 

I 
Mehra. 

Hasnbir. 

Borar. 
_l 

Dhul. 

BattanpaU 
Anceaior  of 
the  Barar 
tribe,  and 
the  Rajaa  of 
Faridkot. 


aJkO* 


Sur.       Bupocb. 


i 


Lakamba. 

I 
Hiiri, 
Ancestor  of 
the      Attari 
family. 


Bandali. 


Phttl. 


10  JsOl&e  ]l^aja«  of  tije  ;]^unja6* 

From  Tilokha,  the  eldest  son  of  Chaudhri  Phul, 
^  ^^         have  descended,  as  has  before  been 

The  »an9  of  ChaU'  ^  ^  '^ 

dhri  Fhui  and  their    Said,   the   families   of   Nabha   and 

Jhind.  Rdma,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Pattiala  family,  was  the  second  son  of  Phul.  These 
brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Chaudhri's  first  marriage, 
appear,  after  his  death,  to  have  at  once  taken  the 
lead  in  the  family.  They  induced  their  four  half- 
brothers,  sons  of  the  second  marriage,  to  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  estates  of  their  father  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  quota  of  the 
dues  demanded  by  the  Imperial  authorities  at  Dehli, 
and  they  divided  the  ancestral  land  between  them- 
selves ;  Tilokha,  the  elder,  succeeding  to  the  office 
of  Chaudhri.  The  village  of  Gumti  was  assigned  to 
Chanu,  Jhandu  and  Takht  Mai,  the  younger  sons  of 
Phul,  and  is  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants, 
who  are  known  as  the  Laudhgharian*  Sirdars. 

The  village  of  Bhai  Kupa  was  founded  by  the 
_    ^     ^.       ^    brothers  Tilokha  and  Rama,   about 

The   founding    of  i       i      • 

theviiiage  of  Bhai     the  year  1680,    and,    bemg  ^held  to 
^^'  the   present  day  by  the  Phulkian 

Chiefs  in  equal  shares,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of 
the  original  equality  of  the  houses  of  Pattiala, 
Jhind,  Nabha,  Bhadour  and  Malod.  When  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  Pattiala  over  Bhadour 
was  pending  in  1854,  the  Maharaja  stated  that  his 
ancestor  had  given  Bhadour  a  share  in  this  village 
to  strengthen  himself  against  the  probable  encroach- 
ments of  Nabha  and  Jhind ;  the  real  truth  being 
that  Rama  and  Tilokha  shared  equally,  and  their 
sons  inherited  their  shares  according  to  custom  and 


^  Landh,  signifies  *  smair  in  the  Punjabi  dialect ;  ghar — *lioase/  and 
"  Laudhghai'ia"  consequently  signifies  tlie  younger  branch. 


JSElje  ;]^attiala  j^tate* 
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Hindu  law  ;  before  the  names  of  Nabha,  Pattiala 
and  Jhind  were  known  and  while  their  feuds  and 
rivahies  were  still  unborn.  The  village  of  Bhai 
Kupa  is  situated  in  Nabha  territory,  and  about  eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Phul. 

Rughu,  the  sixth  and  last  son,  settled  in  the 
village  of  Jiundan,  about  eight  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Phul.  From  this  village  he  had  taken  his 
wife,  and  his  descendants  still  own  its  lands. 

The  following  is  the  Pattiala 
genealogy  : — 


The  Pattiala  (re- 
nealogy. 


PHUL. 


TUokhA, 
anceator  of 
the  fMniliet 

of  Nabha 
uid  Jlund. 


Bipia, 


Ehu, 


Bngl 
ancestor  of 
the  Jlnndan 
ikinilj. 


Chaau. 


■TTT 

Jhaadn. 


Takhttfftl. 


Aneeaton  of  the  T^aiidhgharia  fkinflif. 


Dnna,  Subha. 

anoeator  of  | 

the  Bhadonr  Jodh. 
ikinilj. 


"Bajm  Ala  Singh. 
'ii.l766. 


Bakhta, 
ancestor  of 
the  Malod 
fSunilj. 


B 


adha.  Laoha, 


Sardol  Singh. 
d,  1753. 


B.  Pardhan. 

M.  Sham  Singh 

of  Ram  Dae 

Jhande. 


Bhumian  Singh. 
d.  1742. 

I 

Bibi  Rajindar. 
d.  1798. 


Lai  Singh 
d,  1748. 


Himmat  Singh. 
d,  1774. 


L 


Baia  Amar  Singh. 
d.  1781. 


B.  ChandKonr. 

M.  Daaonda 
Singh  of  Bahon. 


Bodh  Singh. 


I 


B.  Sahib  Koor. 
d.  1799. 


Baia  Sahib  Singh, 
d.  1813. 


I 


B.  Ram  Koar. 

M.  Hari  Singh 

Kalsia. 


B.  PremKonr. 

M.  Kharak 

Singh, 


Sab 


adia. 


Maharaja 
Blaram  Singh, 
d.  1846. 


Jit  Singh. 


Maharaja  Karin- 
dar  Singh. 


ur  Bingo 
r.  1863. 


\ 

Dip  ^nsh 
d.  180Sb 


B.  Baiant  Koor. 

M.  Bana  Dhol- 

por. 


I 


Daughter 
M.  iTarain 
Binfh  Sial- 


B.  Biahan  Koor. 
M.  Bio«  of 
Bhortpor. 
d.  1870. 


Mahan^aMia. 
hindar  Singh. 

Son  B.  1887. 


*  The  descendants  of  Rughu  are  mere  zamindars.    They  are  32  in 
number,  and  their  liolding  is  worth  Rs.  2,079  per  annum. 
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W^t  ^ajag  of  tiie  ^l^unja** 


B^a^    or   Kdm   Chand,   is   said  to  have  first 
^  ^     ^       distingfuished  himself  by  attacking 

Bama  the  founder  ^^  ,  ,  •'  ® 

•/  the  rattiaia  fa-    and     dispersing  a  large   body    of 

marauders  who  were  passing  the 
village  of  Phul  laden  with  plunder  ;  and,  obtaining 
by  his  success  some  considerable  wealth,  he  founded 
the  village  of  Rampur,  and  began,  after  the  example 
of  the  robbers  he  had  despoiled,  to  attack  such  of 
his  neighbours  as  were  less  powerful  than  himself. 
He  made  a  raid  into  the  Bhatti  country  and  de- 
feated Hassan  Khan,  one  of  the  old  enemies  of  his 
family,  with  much  loss,  near  the  village  of  Chandah, 
and  carried  off  much  spoil,  money,  horses  and  cat- 
tle. His  next  victory  was  over  the  Muhammadan 
Chief  of  Kot,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  sharp  fight, 
and  plundered  his  camp. 

The  Dehli  Empire  was  at  this  time  fast  falling 

to  decay,  and  could   with  difficulty 

He     ohtaine     the  .         ,      ,  ,        .  .  •^ 

coiieeiorahip  of  the    maiutam  its  authority  m  the   out- 
ung  e  a  a.  lying  districts  bejoud  the  Jamna. 

Kdma  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to  increase 
his  own  authority  ;  and  as  he  had  a  friend  at  the 
Court  of  the  Muhammadan  Governor  of  Sirhind,  in 
the  person  of  his  cousin  Chen  Singh,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  permission  to  superintend  what  was  then 
known  as  the  jungle  ildka  or  waste  district,  on  pro- 
mise of  payment  of  all  his  arrears  of  revenue.  Chen 
Singh  was  to  act  with  him  as  Joint-Governor ;  but, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  cousins  soon 
quarrelled.  Chen  Singh,  through  whose  influence 
alone  the  appointment  had  been  obtained,  and  who 
had  access  to  the  Sirhind  Darbar,  was  not  content 
with  his  share  of  the  income  of  the  district,  and 
tried  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  this  order  in  Bama's  favor, 
and  obtain  the  whole  district  for  himself.     Hearing 


W^t  ni>attiala  j^tate. 
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And  death* 


of  this  intrigue,  Rama  lost  no  time  in  taking  action 
His  murder  of  hit    ^o    maintain    his    authority,    and 
**''**''*•  caused  his  cousin  Chen  Singh  to  be 

murdered  in  the  Faridkot  territory,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  business. 

This  crime  was  never  punished,  nor  even  in- 
vestigated by  the  Dehli  Govern- 
ment, which  had  enough  to  do 
to  take  care  of  itself ;  but  it  did  not  go  unavenged, 
for  Blru  and  Ugar  Sen,  the  sons  of  Chen  Singh, 
watching  their  opportunity,  killed  Rama  at  Kotla, 
in  the  year  1714. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Rama  was  not  far 
from  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a  follower  of  Guru 
Govind  Singh,  although  neither  he  nor  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Ala  Singh  and   Ram   Singh, 


took  the  name  of  Singh  as  an   affix   to  their   own. 

He  married  Sabi,  the  daughter   of 
§on8  ofBama.    ^  Bhuttar  zamiudar  of  Xdnun,  who 

bore  him  six  sons,  Duna,  Subha,  Ala  Singh,  Bakhta, 
Ladha,  and  Budha.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bhadour  family.  Sublia,  the  second 
son,  died  in  1729,  and  his  only  son,  Jodh,  the  same 
year  ;  and  Hodiana,  which  he  had  conquered  and 
made  his  residence,  came  into  the  possession  of 
his  brother  Ala  Singh.  Bakhta,  the  fourth  son,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Malod  family,  while  of  the  last 
two  brothers,  Budha  and  Ladha,  who  took  the  name 
of  Ram  Singh,  no  descendants  are  now  living. 

A  detailed  account  will  hereafter   be   given   of 

the  families  of  Bhadour  and  Malod, 
which  were  soon  overshadowed  by 
the  more  powerful  Pattiala  house. 
But  there  seems  no  truth  whatever  in  the   state- 


The  fatniltes  of 
Bhadour  and  Xa- 
lod. 


14  J^ijc  ^ajas  of  tfje  ^unja6* 

ment  made  by  Pattiala  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  Ala  Singh  claimed  supremacy 
over  his  brothers  and  that  they  rendered  him  service 
as  the  head  of  the  house.  Each  brother  was  abso- 
THernuiicianfa.  lutcly  independent ;  and  if  two  or 
nunea    originauy     jjjqj.^  joined  iu  a  commou  enterprise, 

eq%ial  and  inarpen-  *f  r  ' 

dent  of  rarj^  other.  it  was  ou  tcruis  of  pcrfcct  equality. 
Ala  Singh  was  not,  moreover,  the  eldest  son  of 
Rama,  as  Pattiala  authorities  would  wish  to  prove, 
but  the  third  son ;  and  Duna,  the  Bhadour  ancestor, 
would  have  been  the  head  of  the  family,  had  primo- 
geniture been  then  the  rule.  But  it  was  only  after 
the  time  of  Ala  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Chiefship 
of  Pattiala,  that  primogeniture  was  adopted  as  the 
rule  of  that  family ;  if  indeed  it  was  formally 
adopted,  for  the  Rajas  denied  or  asserted  it  as 
seemed  most  convenient  to  themselves.  At  any 
rate,  before  Ala  Singh's  death,  the  rule  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Phulkian  family,  as  among  the  Jat 
Sikhs  generally,  was  that  of  equal  division  between 
the  sons  ;  and,  among  the  smaller  Phulkian  families, 
this  custom,  more  or  less  modified,  obtains  to  the 
present  day.  Nabha,  Jhind  and  Pattiala  alone  of 
the  thirteen  Phulkian  houses  assert  the  rule  of  prim- 
ogeniture, and  even  these  have,  more  than  once, 
endeavoured  to  set  it  aside. 

Ala  Singh  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when 

Ain    sinoh    the     bis   father  was  murdered,    and   his 

third  son  or nama,      first  thouglit  was   to   avenge  him. 

For  sometime  no  opportunity  occurred,  but,  about 
two  years  after  Rama's  death,  his  assassins,  Kamo- 
la,  Biru  and  Ugarsen,  w^th  a  small  body  of  attend- 
ants, paid  a  visit  to  Gumti,  information  of  which 
having  reached  Ala  Singh  and  his  brother  Subha, 
they  hastily  collected  a  few   horsemen,   surrounded 


the  village,  and  attacked  them.  Kamola  and  his 
followers  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  were  over- 
powered, and  Biru,  Kamola  and  eighteen  of  their 
He  arengeB  Ma  attendants,  Were  slain.  Ugarsen, 
father's  death.  escaping,  fled  to  Semeke,  which  was 

at  once  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  Ugarsen  had 
again  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

Soon  after  this  Ala   Singh   establised  a  Thana 

or  Police  station  in  Sangirah,    at   the  request,  it  is 

said,  of  the  people  of  that   place,   who  suffered  from 

tfie  oppression  of  the  Chiefs   of  Kot   and  Jagraon, 

and  he  held  the  village    though   its  former  owners 

tried  their  best  to  oust  him.     In  1718  he  left  Bha- 

He  ieavee  Bhadour    dour   to  his   elder   brothor  Duna, 
to  his  brother  nufui.     ^j^^   rebuilt    BarndJa,    which    had 

fallen  into  ruins,  and  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 
Here  one  of  Ala  Singh's  most  powerful  and  trouble- 
some neighbours  was  Sohnde  Khan,  a  Muhammadan 
of  Rajput  origin,  who  owned  the  village  of  Nima,  but 
whose  occupation  was  rather  robbery  than  husban- 
dry ;  and  who,  besides  300  horsemen  of  his  own, 
could  count  on  the  assistance  of  Rai  Kalha,  the 
Chief  of  Kot,  his  relation,  who  was  too  powerful 
for  Ala  Singh  to  care  to  offend  him.  Sohnde  Khan 
died  in  1731,  and  his  adopted  son  Nigdhi  Khan, 
disgusted  at  being  refused  a  share  with  the  two  sons 
of  the  deceased,  took  service  with  Ala  Singh,  and 
persuaded  Sardul  Singh,  the  son  of  the  latter,  to 
join  him  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Nima, 
which  they  captured  and  destroyed. 

When  the  Rai  of  Kot,  who  was  then  a  power- 
_  ful  Chief,  heard  of  this,    he  deter- 

JTis  is  attaehed  ^ff  .  . 

Bai  Kaika  of  Kot,    miucd    to   punish     the    audacious 

but  holds  his  oum»  rN'ii  j-iiii  1  /* 

Sikh,  and  collected  a  large  force. 


led  by  Dalel  Khan  of  Halwdxah,  Kutbuddin  Khan 
of  Mulsian,  and  other  Rajputs  of  Thattar  and  Tal- 
wandi  of  the  same  caste  as  Sohnde  Khan ;  Jamdl 
Khan,  Chief  of  Maler  Kotla,  and  Nawab  Syad  Asad 
All  Khan,  the  Imperial  General  of  the  Jalandhar 
Doab.  Outside  the  walls  of  Barnalaabattle  wasfought, 
in  which  fortune  declared  on  the  side  of  Ala  Singh, 
And  the  Imperial  ^r  Asad  All  Khau  haviug  fallen 
oeneraiit statu.         early  lu  tho  day,  his  troops  became 

disheartened  and  withdrew  from  the  field.  The 
Maler  Kotla  and  Kot  troops  followed  the  example, 
and  the  retreat  soon  became  a  rout,  in  which  the 
Sikhs  took  many  prisoners  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  enemy's  baggage. 

This  brilliant  success  at  once  made   a  great 
The  fame  of  Ala    improvement  in  the  position  of  Ala 

Sinah  increases.  Siugh.       Hc     WaS     lookod     UpOU     aS 

one  of  the  most  rising  Chiefs,  under  whom  both 
glory  and  plunder  might  be  won ;  and  many  a  zamin- 
dar,  from  across  the  Satlej,  came  to  Bamala  to  take 
service,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  two  or 
three  horsemen  behind  him.  All  that  a  Sikh  Chief 
asked,  in  these  days,  from  a  follower,  was  a  horse 
and  a  matchlock.  All  that  a  follower  asked  was 
protection  and  permission  to  plunder  in  the  name  of 
God  and  the  Guru,  under  the  banner  of  the  Chief. 

There  was  little  question  of  pay.     All   Sikhs 
The  quaiities^ne'     "^^^o  theoretically  equal,  their  reli- 

eessary  for  a  Chief.        gj^j^  J j^  J^  gj.Q^  yOUth  WaS  tOO    pure 

a  theocracy  to  allow  distinctions  of  rank  among  its 
adherents,  and  he  who,  like  Amar  Singh  Majithia, 
could  pierce  a  tree  through  with  an  arrow,  or,  like 
Hari  Singh  Nalwa,  could  kill  a  tiger  with  a  blow  of 
his  sword,  might  soon  ride  with   followers  behind 
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him,  and  call  himself  a  Sirdar.  The  time  came 
when,  like  the  Jews,  the  Sikhs  took  a  King,  and, 
in  some  degree,  forgot  the  dream  of  equality  which 
had  been  so  dear  to  them.'^  But  all  the  great  fami- 
lies north  and  south  of  the  Satlej  have  the  same 
origin :  the  law  of  force,  the  keen  sword  and  the 
strong  hand,  were  the  foundations  upon  which  Sikh 
society,  as  indeed  every  other  society  in  the  world, 
was  reared.  Thus  to  attract  followers  by  his  power 
and  success  was  the  main  desire  of  every  Sikh  : 
who  they  were  or  what  were  their  antecedents  was 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  if  only  they  could 
fight  and  ride,  and  this  almost  every  Sikh  could  do, 
as  the  English  discovered  in  1845  and  1849, 

In  these  days   every  village  became  a  fort, 

gihh  life  inA.j>.,    l^uilt  on  a  high  mound  to   overlook 
^^^'  the  plain   country,    with   but   one 

entrance  and  narrow  lanes  in  which  two  men  could 
hardly  walk  abreast,  A  neighbour  was  synonymous 
with  an  enemy,  and  the  husbandmen  ploughed  their 
fields  with  their  matchlocks  by  their  side.  No  man 
could  consider  his  land,  his  horse,  or  his  wife  his 
own,  imless  he  was  strong  enough  to  defend  them  ; 
for  although  the  -  Sikh  leaders  were  best  pleased 
with  the  spoil  of  Muhammadans  or  the  capture  of 
an   Imperial    convoy,    they    were     more     robbers 

The   8ikhs  were    than  patriots,    and   plundered  with 
tieperaerueiraee.      much  impartiality.     Ouo  thing  in 

their  favor  must  be  said,  which  raises  them  far  above 
the  Pindaris  of  Central  India  or  the  Dacoits  of 
Bengal :  they  fought  and  plundered  like  men,   and 


*  Ranjit  Singh  never  forgot  to  humour  the  democratic  feeling  or 
rather  the  theocratic  feeling  of  the  Sikhs.  He  professccl  to  rule  "  by  the 
grace  of  Ghxl"  like  any  Christian  King ;  the  name  of  tlie  Gum  was  on  his 
coins,  and  ho  was  no  more  than  chosen  leader  of  the  people,  with  whom 
he  was  always  popular^  though  the  Chiefs  had  little  love  for  him. 
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not  like  demons.  There  are  few  stories  in  Sikh 
history  of  outrage  to  women  and  torture  to  men, 
such  as  stain  the  pages  of  South  Indian  history 
with  cruelty  and  blood.  Many  a  pretty  Jatni  girl 
was,  it  is  true,  carried  off  in  a  foray,  but  she  was 
generally  a  willing  captive.  She  had  been  taught 
to  consider  courage  and  strength  the  only  qualities 
to  desire  in  a  husband,  and  was  quite  ready  to  yield 
herself  a  prize  to  the  man  who  had  won  her  in  fair 
fight,  and  who  would  make  her  his  lawful  wife, 
though  he  had  killed  her  brothers  and  burned  their 
village.  Yet,  while  the*  Sikhs  were  undoubted  rob- 
bers, and  though  cattle  lifting  was  the  one  honorable 
profession  amongst  them,  as  on  the  Scottish  border 
a  few  hundred  years  ago,  their  enthusiasm  for  their 
faith,  their  hated  to  the  Muhammadans  who  had 
so  long  trampled  them  under  foot,  who  had  killed 
their  prophets  and  thrown  down  their  altars,  gave 
them  a  certain  dignity,  and  to  their  objects  and 
expeditions  an  almost  national  interest. 

But  they  were  at   no   time   a  united  people. 

8ihha  wer^  Duriug  thc  eighteenth  century  each 
never  a  united  peo-  leader  was  absolutcly  independent, 
'  **  conquering  and  plundering  on  his 

own  account ;  and  only  joining  other  Chiefs  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  common  enemy,  the  Muham- 
madan.  Ranjit  Singh  contrived  to  make  a  com- 
pact kingdom  out  of  the  Punjab  proper,  north  of 
the  Bias,  but  he  did  not  unite  the  Sikh  people 
generally  under  his  rule.  At  the  time  of  his 
greatest  power,  in  1830,  there  may  have  been 
1,250,000  Sikhs  in  the  whole  Punjab.  But  of  these 
500,000  lived  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej,  under  the 
rule  of  Chiefs  who  looked  upon  Ranjit  Singh  as  an 
upstart  and  hated  him  even  more  than  they  feared 
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him,  if  indeed  this  were  possible.  The  Sikhs  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States  had,  indeed,  a  secret  sympathy 
with  their  northern  co-religionists,  as  was  very 
evident  during  the  Satlej  campaign  ;  but  they  had 
never  united  with  them  for  any  common  object 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  the  Sikhs 
of  the  Jalandhar  Doab  were  only  partially  under 
the  rule  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Their  leader  was 
the  Ahluwaha  Chief,  who  claimed  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  Maharaja ;  and  although  he  was  com- 
pelled to  send  a  contingent  to  every  campaign 
and  often  to  attend  himself,  yet  he  hated  the 
Lahore  Government  fully  as  much  as  the  Cis- 
Satlej  Chiefs,  and  always  looked  for  protection  and 
countenance  to  the  English,  who,  had  they  chosen, 
might  have  moved  their  boundary  to  the  Bias 
thirty-five  years  earlier  than  they  did,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  there  without  a  struggle. 
But  it  was  thought  politic  to  leave  a  barrier  of 
independent  Chiefs  between  British  territory  and 
that  of  Lahore ;  a  policy  intelligible  enough  and 
perhaps  wise,  but  denied  or  forgotten  on  the  only 
occasions  when  it  should  have  been  remembered. 

• 

The  victory   of  Ala  Singh   over  the  Afghans 

Ata  sinah  fnnkes    was   gained   in    1731,   and  he  then 

^rontheBhauis.     ^^^^^  attacked  his  hereditary  foes 

the  Bhattis,  the  Chief  of  whom  was  Muhammad 
Amir  Khan,  son  of  Hassan  Khan  of  Bhatner  ;  with 
his  followers  and  relatives  Allahdad  Khan  of  Buhdi, 
Wildyat  Khan  and  Indyat  Khan  of  Hariau.  The 
Bhatti  country  was,  however,  a  very  difficult  one  to 
conquer,  with  little  forage  and  less  water,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  as  warlike  as  the  Sikhs.  Ala 
Singh  made  no  impression  upon   them  worthy  of 
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record,  though,  for  ten  years,  a  desultory  warfare 
was  carried  on,  with  varying  results. 

About  this  time  Ala  Singh  made   friends  with 

jffe  aiiie9  Mnuteif    Ali   Muhammad   Khan,    a   Hindu 
u^uhthesohuias.        couvert  of  Rampurin   Eohilkand, 

who  had  been  adopted  by  a  Muhammadan  oflficer, 
and  who  founded  a  Bohilla  State  in  the  country 
between  the  upper  Ganges  and  the  hills.  In  1741, 
however,  Ali  Muhammad  was  a  servant  of  the 
Empire,  and  had  charge  of  the  sub-division  of  Sir- 
hind,  Ala  Singh  accompanied  him  on  several  ex- 
peditions, one  of  them  against  Eai  Kallia  of  Kot, 
who  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Pdkpattan,  his  brother, 
Mokham  Khan,  being  killed.  But  the  Sildi  Chief 
was  too  independent  to  be  long  on  good  terms  with 
any  Imperial  officer ;  and  he  soon  saw  that  his 
residence  at  the  Court  of  AH  Muhammad  would  be 
dangerous  and  asked  for  his  dismissal. 

This    the    Governor    Refused,     arrested    him 
Hisimpruonnient    ^ud  tlirew  him   iuto  prisou,  where 
at^  escape.  f^e   might   havo   perished    but  for 

the  devotion  of  one  of  his  followers  who  had  no 
very  good  reason  to  love  him.  This  was  Karma, 
one  of  the  relations  of  Chen  Singh,  who,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  was  murdered  by  Ala  Singh's  father. 
He  had  entered  the  Pattiala  service,  but  knew  that 
he  was  thought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  family 
feud  and  to  be  consequently  a  dangerous  character. 
To  prove  his  devotion  to  his  leader,  he  made  his 
way  at  night  to  the  place  where  Ala  Singh  was 
imprisoned,  and,  changing  clothes  with  him,  allowed 
him  to  make  his  escape.  This  fideUty  was  not  im- 
rewarded.  Karma  became  the  most  trusted  of  Ala 
Singh's  followers,  and  the  family  of  Chen  Singh  was 
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allowed  to  return  to  their  home  and  rebuild  their 
deserted  village. 

Soon  after  this,    Ali   Muhammad   left  Sirhind 
seredtM^refrae-     for  Rohilkaud,  SO  that  the   quarrel 
tary  villages.  between  him  and  Ala  Singh  ended  ; 

and  the  latter  had  leisure  to  reduce  to  submission 
several  refractory  villages,  which  had  been  induced 
by  Sirdar  Jodh  Singh  of  Battinda  to  throw  off  his 
authority,  and  this  work  be  successfully  accomplished 
in  about  five  months. 

In  the  year  1749,  Sirdar  Ala  Singh  commenced 
-  ,   .  ..^  to  build  the  Fort  of  Bhawdniffarh, 

And    builds     ih€  ^         ' 

Tort  of  Bhawani.    but  thc  progTCSS   of  the   work  was 

interrupted  by  a  petty  Rajput 
Chieftain  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Farid  Khan, 
who  fancied  that  his  own  independence  would  be  in 
danger  by  a  fort  so  near  his  village.  Not  being 
able  himself  to  storm  the  building,  he  set  out  for 
Sirhind  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  Governor. 
But  Ala  Singh  had  heard  of  his  intention,  and 
intercepting  him,  routed  his  party  with  considerable 
loss  and  seized  all  his  land,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Samdna  parganah. 

Three  years  later  the  district  of  Sandwar  was 

conquered   for  Ala  Sinffh  by  one 

He ecnquers Sana'  n    ^  *        nc     ^  /^       i     i  oi- 

war    and   fsunds    of  his   Sirdars,    Gurbaksh     Smgh 

Kdleka.  The  district  was  known 
as  Chaurdsi,  (eighty-four)  from  the  number  of  its 
villages,  one  of  which  was  Pattiala,  now  the  capital 
of  the  territory,  where  Ala  Singh,  in  the  year  1753, 
built  a  mud  fort  in  order  to  overawe  his  new  pos- 
sessions, and  left  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  in  charge. 
Diwan  Lachmp^n  Narain,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Samand  Khan   or   Abul   Samad    Khan  of  Sirhind 
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fled  to  this  Chief  for  protection,  and  his  surrender 
was  at  once  demanded  by  his  master,  who,  being 
refused,  marched  to  Sanawar  to  enforce  his  demand. 
Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  then  sent  the  Diwan  to 
Pattiala,  as  being  a  place  of  greater  security,  and, 
joining  the  force  of  Ala  Singh,  they  together  attack- 
ed Abul  Samad  Khan  and  defeated  him,  securing  a 
large  quantity  of  plunder. 

The  next  expedition  of  the  Chief  was  against 

jTn   Company   of    Jodh  or  Jodh  Siugh,  a  Sirdar  who 

Singh   he  attacks     posscsscd  tho   oistrict  oi  iiattmda, 

Battinda,  ^^^^  agaiust  whom  Bhai   Gurbaksh 

Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Bhaikian  family  of  Kythal, 
had  asked  assistance.  Ala  Singh  sent  a  consider- 
able force,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed,  and  he  then 
called  to  his  aid  the  Sikhs  from  the  north  of  the 
Satlej,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  any  expe- 
dition where  plunder  was  to  be  obtained.  They 
overran  and  pillaged  the  country,  and  then  recrossed 
the  Satlej,  leaving  Bhai  Gurbaksh  Singh  in  posses- 
sion.* Ala  Singh  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Indyat  Khan  and  Wildyat  Khan,  the  Rajput  Chiefs 
of  Buhiii  and  Buloda,  who  were  somewhat  trouble- 
some neighbours.  They  called  to  their  aid  the 
Bhatti  Cliicfs,  Hassan  Khan  and  Muhammad  Amin 
Khan,  but  these  were  unwilling  to  interfere,  and  the 
Rajputs  were  compelled  to  fight  alone,  which  they 
did  gallantly,  being  themselves  killed  in  the  field 
with  several  hundred  of  their  followers.  The  Patti- 
ala Chief  lost  almost  as  many  men,  but  he  seized 
the  district  of  Buloda,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Bhai  Gurbaksh  Singh.     The  district 


•  An  account  of  the  Kyt^ial  family  is  given  lat^r. 
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ofMung  was  next   added  to  the 

Th€      dUtriet      of  ^  i  r      i     r^-        i 

Mu»Hf  eotiqu^red  bv     Pattiala    territory,  by  Lai  Singh, 
ng  .       ^^^   ^^  Sirdar   Ala   Singh.      This 

young  man  was  brave  and  energetic,  and  begged  his 
father  to  make  over  to  him  some  territory  to  manage. 
Ala  Singh  told  him  to  win  it  for  hiijaself.  He  took 
counsel  with  Sirdar  Khan,  the  original  proprietor 
of  Mung,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Bhatti 
Chiefs,  Abu  Khan  and  Sallm  Khan,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  readily  given,  for  he  hoped,  if  not  to 
recover  the  district  for  himself,  to  avenge  himself 
upon  those  who  had  dispossessed  him.  While  the 
Bhatti  Chiefs  were  absent,  Sirdar  Khan  made  his 
way  into  the  fort  with  a  few  followers,  and  signalled 
his  success  to  Lai  Singh,  who  brought  up  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  and  took  possession  of  the  village 
and  adjoining  district,  which  has  been  held  by  Pat- 
tiala ever  since. 

Sirdar  Lai  Singh  and  his  father  then  overran 

Au$  8ingh  again    the  district   of  Sohdua,  Jamdlpur, 

attachaihi^Bhauis.     Dharstil  and  Shikdrpur,   belonging 

to  Muhammad  Amln  Khan  and  Muhammad  Hassan 
Khan,  Bhattis.  These  Chiefs  invited  the  Im- 
perial Governor  of  Hissar  to  help  them,  and  he  sent 
a  detachment ;  but,  in  the  engagement  which  fol- 
lowed, at  Khodal  near  Akalghar,  the  Bhattis  were 
defeated  ;  nor  was  their  second  venture  more  for- 
tunate, for,  after  three  days  skirmishing,  Ala  Singh 
made  a  night  attack  on  the  Bhatti  camp  which  was 
completely  successful  and  Muhammad  Amln  escaped 
with  difficulty  and  fled  to  Hissar.  He  then,  to 
ensure  cordial  assistance  from  Nawab  Nasfr  Khan, 
the  Governor,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage 
and  set  t6  work  to  raise  as  large  a  force  as  possible, 
hoping  to  retrieve  his  past  defeats.    The  Sikhs  and 
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the  Bhattis,  supported  by  the  Imperial  troops,  met 
at  Dharsiil,  but  neither  party  cared  to  risk  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  For  seven  or  eight  days  the 
hostile  forces  lay  opposite  each  other,  skimishing 
and  fighting  in  a  desultory  manner ;  and  it  was 
more  the  chance  of  the  death  of  Nasfr  Khan,  the 
Governor,  which  gave  the  victory  to  the  Sikhs, 
for  the  Imperial  troops  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  leader  left  the  field,  and  the  Bhattis  were  then 
M  ^  ^  ^  .  .^        ^t  oi^ce  attacked  by  Ala  Sinsrh  with 

And  defeats  them  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

u>ith,  great  loss,  A.    all  his  troops  and  put  to  fliffht  with 
"; ""'  great  loss.     This  e ^ment,  which 

did  much  to  consolidate  Ala  Singh's  power  and  in- 
crease his  reputation,  was  fought  in  1757. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  this  time,  the  Durdni 

The  inwasiofu  of    ^^^^^^^^   ^^  Afghanistan,   Ahmad 
Ahmad  Shah  Dura-    Shah,  had  made  almost  annual  ex- 

peditions  mto  Hmdostan,  and,  in 
1748,  1756  and  1761,  had  marched  as  far  south  as 
Sirhind  and  Dehli.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  to- 
wards the  Sikhs  was  generally  conciliatory,  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  enlist  them  on  his  side, 
first  against  the  DehU  Government  and  then  against 
the  Mahrattas,  whom  he  defeated  in  turn.  But  the 
Sikhs,  although  they  hated  the  Dehli  Government, 
bore  no  love  to  the  Afghans.  They  had  no  wish  to 
aid  in  building  up  at  Dehli  an  empire  stronger  than 
that  which  preceded  it,  and  to  bind  the  yoke  more 
firmly  on  their  own  necks.  They  were  hoping  for  a 
Sikh  republic  and  a  time  when  all  Northern  India 
would  be  the  heritage  of  the  EJialsa ;  when  all  hos- 
tile creeds  should  have  fallen  before  the  sword  of  the 
Guru.  Besides  this,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  plunder  which  the  presence  of  a  large 
army,  with  an  immense  train  of  baggage  and  innu- 
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merable  camp-followers  implied  ;  and  they  hovered 
about  the  Afghan  line  of  march,  cutting  off  supplies 
and  doing  what  damage  they  could,  but  never  mak- 
ing a  direct  attack,  for  their  own  discipline  was  so 
slight  that  they  entertained  a  reasonable  dread  of 
regular  troops. 

Ahmad  Shah  had,  in  1761,  appointed  Zfn  Khan 
The  BthhB  auaeh    ^s  tho  Govemor  at  Sirhind,  and  the 

gh^n^G^^r^of  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Durdui  mouarch  had 
Sirhind.  turned  his    face    homewards,    the 

Sikhs  attached  his  Lieutenant, .  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Zfn  Khan  to  hold  his  own,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  of  several  Muhanmiadan  Chiefs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  among  them  Jamdl  Khan  of 
Maler  Kotla  and  Kai  Kalha  of  Raikot.  The 
next  year  Ahmad  Shah  again  invaded  India,  and 
determined  to  punish  the  Sikhs  for  their  audacity 
in  attacking  Sirhind.  All  the  Phulkian  Chiefs,  the 
AUfnad  Shah  r-  Siughpurias,  the  PaizuUapurias,  the 
turns  and  th€  Sikhs     Bhais  of  Kythal,  Jassa  Singh  Ahlu- 

eoUeet     to     oppose  ..  .  x  v  i_     j  i 

him,butareutteriif  waiia,  and  many  others,  nad  coi- 
defeated.  lectcd  to  opposc  the  passage  of  the 

Shah,  near  Bamala,  which  was  then  the  chief 
town  of  the  Pattiala  territory.  The  Sikhs,  for 
the  first  time,  met  the  Afghans  in  the  open 
field,  and  the  result  was  the  most  crushing  de- 
feat that  they  had  ever  received,  their  loss  being 
estimated  at  20,000  men,  though  this  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.  The  Afghan  troops  then  took  pos- 
session of  Bamala  and  plundered  it.  Ala  Singh 
Ala  Singh  takon  was  captured  and  taken  before 
prisoner,  but  par^    Ahmad    Shah,    and  a  ransom  of 

doned  and  created  ^ 

a  saja.  four  lakhs  of  rupees  was  demanded 

for  his  life.     This,  the  Chief,   with  some  difficulty, 
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paid,  and  Ahmad  Shah,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  thinking  it  would  be  wiser  to  conciliate 
the  Sikhs  after  having  given  them,  in  their  late 
defeat,  so  convincing  a  proof  of  his  power,  embraced 
Ala  Singh,  and  gave  him  a  dress  of  honor  with  the 
title  of  Baja. 


It  was,  in  March  1762,  that  Ala  Singh  obtained 
The  ton»^u9n€e»  t^is  title,  and  the  jealousy  and 
pfgoodf^u^.  indignation  of  the  other  Chiefs 
was  very  great.  They  declared  that  he  had  be- 
trayed them,  and  that  the  title  was  the  price  of  his 
treachery ;  and  that  it  was  unworthy  for  a  Sikh 
to  bear  a  title  conferred  by  a  Muhammadan,  a 
foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  Sikhs  were  ready  to 
turn  upon  Ala  Singh  and  avenge  upon  him  their 
defeat,  had  it  not  been  for  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh 
Ahluwalia,  who  was  at  this  time  far  more  influential 
than  Ala  Singh  himself,  and  who  took  his  side  in  the 
dispute.  Matters  were  at  length  snioothed  over,  but 
it  was  necessary  for  Ala  Singh  to  prove  by  his  actions 
that  he  was  not  a  servant  of  the  Durdiii  King.  No 
Sooner  had  Ahmad  Shah  returned  to  Kabul,  than 
the  Sikhs  began  to  recover  their  courage  and  to 
coalesce  against  the  Muhammadans.  The  confed- 
eracies, both  north  and  south  of  the  Satlej,  for 
once  laid  aside  their  feuds  and  jealousies  and  united 
to  make  one  great  effort  against  Sirhind,  which  the 
Sikhs  especially  hated,  as  it  was  there  that  the  two 
sons  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  Muhammadans.  Ala  Singh  joined  with  ardour 
in  the  expedition,  for  he  had  to  clear  his  character 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  Sikh  confed- 
eracies from  the  north  of  the  Satlej  assembled  in 
great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirhind, 
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Th€  8ihhB  again  after  having  taken  possession  of 
t^urflT^^  the  town  and  fort  of  Kussur,  be- 
berirea.  Jq^  Lahore;  and  Ala  Singh,   with 

several  of  the  other  Phulkian  Chiefs,  joined  them, 
till  the  army,  almost  entirely  horse,  numbered 
23,000  men.  Zfn  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Sirhind, 
trusting  to  that  dread  of  regular  troops  which  the 
Sikhs  had  ever  shown,  came  without  the  town  to 
give  them  battle,  but  he  was  killed  and  his  force 
utterly  routed.  The  Sikhs  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  which  they  almost  completely 
destroyed,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  children  of 
their  prophet,   and   the   province  of  Sirhind  was 

The  town  n^ade  divided  amoug  the  conquerora 
av€iF  u  Ala  atngh.      rjv^^  ioyfm  aud  its  neighbourhood 

was  made  over  to  Raja  Ala  Singh,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh,  his  friend 
and  a  nephew  of  the  great  Singhpuria  Chief,  Kapur 
Singh,  and  other  portions  became  the  property  of 
the  Chamkor,  Kupar,  Sialba,  Buria,  Kythal  and 
Shahabad  Chiefs,  and  are  in  part  held  by  them 
to  the  present  day.  Ala  Singh  made  no  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  city  of  Sirhind,  which  is 
still  considered  accursed  by  the  Sikhs,  but  removed 
the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  new 
town  of  Pattiala,  where  he  soon  afterwards  built  a 
masonry  fort  from  the  proceeds  of  the  custom 
duties  collected  at  Sirhind  which  was  on  the  high 
road  between  Kabul  and  Dehli,  a  position  to  which 
the  misfortune  of  its  being  thrice  sacked  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributable. 

The  next  year  the   Durdni   monarch  again  in- 
..     ^    « ^     ^     vaded  India,  but  he   was  too  wise 

Ahmad      Shah  ' 

wuikMncaufifaptto    to  attempt  the  experiment  of  plac- 

ing  another  Governor  m   Sirhmd, 


^ 
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to  succeed  and  share  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Zln  Khan.  He  received  Ala  Singh  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  cordiaUty,  and  granted  him  the  Chief- 
ship  of  the  chalka  or  district ;  on  his  agreeing  to 
pay  three  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  as 
revenue.  A  portion  of  this  was  paid  at  once  :  and 
Ala  Singh  promised  to  remit  the  remainder  to 
Kabul,  but  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  there 
is  no  record.  His  grand-daughter,  Bibi  Rajinda,  the 
only  child  of  his  son  Bhumian  Singh,  who  had  died 
in  1742,  offered  indeed  to  pay  the  balance  for  him  ; 
but  this  offer  Ala  Singh  did  not  accept,  pleading 
the  Hindu  rule  which  prohibits  a  man  from  bor- 
rowing or  being  under  an  obligation  to  his  sister  or 
his  daughter.  He  probably  thought,  and  with 
justice,  that  Ahmad  Shah  at  Kabul  would  be  a 
creditor  more  easy  to  evade  than  Bibi  Bajinda  at 
Fattiala. 

Baja  Ala  Singh  accompanied  Ahmad   Shah  on 

The  death  of  Ala    ^is  retum  journey  as  far  as  Lahore, 
Singh  A.  JD.  1765.       ^^^    ^^qj^    retumcd    to    Pattiala, 

where  he  died  in  August  1765. 

Among  the  Sikh  Chiefs  of  his  day,  Ala  Singh 

was  certainly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  gallant  and 
at  the  same  time  prudent,  and  laid  strongly  the 
foundations  of  the  most  important  of  the  Cis-Satlej 
States.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  his  exact  rela- 
tive position  with  reference  to  other  Chiefs^  for  the 
number  of  troops  which  each  could  bring  into  the 
field  is  either  exaggerated  or  unknown,  but  he  was 
probably  the  most  powerful  Chief  south  of  the 
Satlej  ;  although  the  Kythal  family  soon  became 
dangerous  rivals,  and  not  less  so  that  they  were 
related  to  the  Phulkian  house.    Of  Jassa  Singh  Ahlu- 


Mta  character. 
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walia,  the  Pattiala  Chief  always  showed  great 
jealousy,  which  the  remembrance  of  his  good  offices 
with  the  Sikhs,  after  the  obnoxious  title  of  Baja 
had  been  conferred  by  Ahmad  Shah,  did  not  dispel. 
Indeed,  after  the  conquest  of  Sirhind,  and  when 
Jassa  Singh  had  recrossed  the  Satlej,  Ala  Singh 
seized  his  share  of  the  plunder,  eight  villageSi  and 
held  them  in  spite  of  protests  and  force, 

Ala  Singh  only  married  one  wife,    Fattoh,    the 

daughter   of    Chowdhrl   Khdjia,    a 
^-  Subhran  zamindar  of  Kaleke.     A 

story  was  told  of  her  that,  at  her  birth,  her  mother, 
disappointed  at  having  a  daughter  when  she  had 
earnestly  desired  a  son,  put  the  new  bom  child  in 
an  earthen  vessel  and  buried  it  in  the  gi'ound.  A 
wandering  mendicant  of  the  name  of  Devi  Dass, 
happening  to  pass  and  seeing  the  mother  in  tears, 
enquired  the  cause  of  her  giief.  She  confessed  to 
him  what  she  had  done,  and  the  mendicant  told  her 
to  disinter  the  child,  for  of  her  would  be  born  a 
famous  race,  which  should  rule  all  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  child  was  taken  out  of  the  ground 
unhurt,  and  eventually  became  the  wife  of  Ala 
Singh,  bearing  him  three  sons,  Sardul  Singh, 
Bumian  Singh,  and  Lai  Singh,  all  of  whom  died  in  the 
life-time  of  their  father,  and  a  daughter,  Bibi 
Pardhan,  who  was  married  to  a  zamindar  of  small 
consideration,  and  nothing  is  known  of  her  descen- 
dants. 

Sardul  Singh,   the  eldest  son  married,   as  his 

Bmr4ui  Singh,  his    fifst  wifc,  the  daughter  of  a  Sirdar 

eide»i  »on.  ^^  Bhfkhe,  who  became  the  mother 

of  Maharaja  Amar   Singh.     His  second  wife  was 

the  widow  of  his  first  cousin  Jodh,  whom  he  married 
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according  to  Sikh  custom,  by  hwrewa  or  chaddar 
ddlnOy  a  simple  and  unorthordox  rite,  always  used  in 
the  marriages  of  widows.  Little  is  known  of  Sardul 
Singh  who  died  in  1753.  He  was  a  brave  soldier, 
but  most  of  the  Sikhs  were  brave  ;  and  he  died 
from  hard  drinking,  a  virtue  as  common  as  bravery 
among  his  countrymen. 

Bhumian    Singh,    the    second    son,    left    one 

The  BteoHd   Bon,    daughter,    Bibi   Rajinda,  who  has 

Bhumian  Singh.        bcfore  bccu  mentioned.     She  was 

married  to  Tilok  Chand,  Chaudhrl  of  Bhagwara, 
who  died  before  her,  and  she  succeeded  to  her  hus- 
band's property  according  to  Sikh  custom.  The 
succession  to  the  property  on  her  death  was  claimed 
by  her  grandson  Jodh  Singh,  a  daughter's  son.  Ac- 
cording to  Sikh  custom  no  estate  can  descend  in  the 
female  line  and  the  sons  of  daughters  are  not 
counted  among  the  legal  heirs.  Chuhar  Mai,  the 
brother  of  Rajinda's  husband,  consequently  ejected 
Jodh  Singh  and  put  him  to  death,  and  the  family  of 
the  latter  have  now  become  extinct,  though  a  son, 
Sahib  Singh  by  name,  was  living  in  1820. 

The  youngest  son,    Lai   Singh,  died  childless, 

Lai  sinuK   the    ^^^  ^om   the   samc   cause   as  his 

youngeeteon.  brother,    oxccssive   drinking.       He 

added  Miing  to  the  Pattiala  territory.     His  widow 

Bibi  Bhagan  survived  him  many  years. 

When  Kaja  Ala  Singh  died,  there   were   two 

The  MueeeMsion  to     claimauts  for  thc    Chiefship,    Him- 

Baja  Ala  Singh.        j^^^t   Siugh  and  Amar  Singh,   the 

sons  of  Sardul  Singh  and  the  grandsons  of  the  late 
Raja.  Of  these,  Himmat  Singh  was  the  elder  by 
several  years,  but  he  was  the  issue  of  an  irregular 
marriage,  his  mother,  as  has  before  been  mentioned, 
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having  been  the  widow  of  Jodh,  the  first  cousin   of 
Sardul  Singh. 

The  custom  of  chaddar   dalna   (throwing  the 

The  ehuddar  dai-     shcct),  OF  iarewa,  marriage,  was  uni- 

nanuHTiage.  yeTssl  amoug  the  Sikhs,  and  the 

children  of  such  marriages  were  often  considered  in- 
ferior in  position  to  those  of  the  regular  marriage 
(  s/iddi  or  vydA  )  contracted  with  a  virgin  and  with 
all  the  ceremonies  customary  among  the  Hindus. 
The  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  re- 
spected form  of  kareway  is  where  a  widow  is  taken 
to  wife  by  her  husband's  brother,  a  custom  which 
seems  to  have  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Jews. 
If  a  widow  chose  to  refuse  this  new  alliance,  she 
was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  in  that  case  her  life 
was  as  miserable  and  austere  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
Hindu  widow  ;  and  few  Sikh  women,  consequently, 
refused  to  remarry,  though  they  generally  chose  the 
younger  brother  of  their  husband,  in  preference  to 
the  elder,  whom  strict  custom  assigned  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  a  widow  with  the  cousin  of 
her  husband,  as  was  the  case  with  the  mother  of 
Himmat  Singh,  was  considered  less  reputable,  and 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
issue.  Still  less  respectable  were  marriages  with 
widows  unconnected  with  the  family  or  women  of 
strange  clan  and  caste,  which  were  considered  alto- 
gether irregular,  little  better  than  concubinage,  and 
the  issue  had  no  right  to  succeed  to  the  property, 
real  or  personal,  of  the  father,  and  could  only  claim 
a  bare  maintenance. 

Amar  Singh,  the  second  son  of  Sardul  Singh, 

luuaAmar  Singh    was  bom  iu  1747,  and  was,   conse- 

MMWMdt  hu  father,    quently,  eighteen  years  old  when 
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his  grandfather  died.  He  and  his  grandmother, 
Kani  Fattoh^  had  been  residing  at  Anihadgarh  or 
Barnala,  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fattiala. 
When  they  heard  the  unexpected  news  of  Ala  Singh's 
death,  they  left  in  all  haste  for  the  capital,  and  the 
Kani,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  ability,  as  many  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Fattiala  family  have  been,  placed 
her  grandson  on  the  vacant  ^^ gaddi^'*  and  declared 
that  he  was  by  right  and  by  the  proclaimed  wish  of 
Ala  Singh,  his  successor  in  the  Chiefship.  The 
ministers  and  officials,  whatever  they  may  really  have 
thought  of  the  claims  of  Himmat  Singh,  did  not  at- 
tempt any  diversion  in  his  favor.  The  action  of  Rani 
Fattoh  had  been  so  prompt  and  her  influence  was  so 
great,  that  there  was  no  opposition ;  and,  in  full  Dur- 
bar, all  the  Chiefs  and  Officers  of  Fattiala  presented 
their  offisrings  i^azr)  to  Amar  Singh  as  the  new 
Raja. 

Himmat  Singh  was  not  a  man  to  lose  a  princi- 

Th^  TeM%u>n  of    Polity  without  an  effort     He  has- 
nimmat  Singh.         tcuod  from  Hariaua,  where  he  had 

been  employed  with  troops,  to  Fattiala,  and  asserted 
his  claim  to  the  Chiefship,  taking  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  the  town  of  Fattiala  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  Sirdars  of  Jhind  and  Nabha, 
however,  with  the  Kythal  Chief,  exerted  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  younger  brother ;  and  Himmat 
Singh  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  then  seized 
the  district  of  Bhawanighar,  and  captured  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Afghans  of 
Maler  Kotla.     Amar  Singh  marched  against  him 


*  The  term  "gaddi"  literally  **cafthion"  Is  used  among  Indians 
"  throne"  among  other  races.  For  the  English  expression  "  mount- 
ed the  throne"  *'  gaddi  uishiu**  '*  seated  on  the  coshion,'*  is  used  in 
Hindustani,  and  *'  taldit  nishin*'  *^  seated  on  the  throne'*  in  Persian. 
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and  beseiged  the  town  of  Bhawanighax,  but  Bani 
Fattoh  persuaded  the  brothers  to  make  friends^  and 
Himmat  Singh  was  left  in  possession. 

The  year  after  his  accession,   in   1766,  Amar 

^•M«r  Singh  rap-     Singh  capturod  the  town  of  Pdyal, 
i«re«pjf«i«Mf/<r«t.    ^^^^    Ludhiaua,   from    the    Kotla 

Afghans,  with  the  aid  of  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia 
and  other  of  the  Trans-Satlej  Sikhs ;  and,  after 
that,  Isru,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors,  Jassa 
Singh  taking  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  town  ; 
but  later,  by  an  arrangement  with  Amar  Singh,  he 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  Isru  district. 
Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  had  given  the  young  Chief  the 
PdAal,  or  baptism,  always  a  bond  of  affection  among 
the  Sikhs,  and  there  was  more  sincere  friendship 
between  them  than  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Ala 
Singh. 

In  1767,  Ahmad  Shah  for  the  last  time  invaded 

AhmAd8hah'»uut    ludia,  but  he  advanced  no  fUrther 

<iMa«i<m  o/  itMu    ^^j^  Ludhiaua.     Here  he  was  met 

und  hi9  hindueMS  to 

Ammr  Singh.  by  Amar  Siugh,  who  was  cordially 

received,  and  the  title  of  Raja  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  grandfather,  was  continued  to  him 
with  additional  honor,  as  ^' Kdja-i-Bdjgdn  Buhddar."* 
Valuable  presents  on  this  occasion  were  also  given 
him,  with  a  flag  and  a  drum,  insignia  of  an  inde^ 
pendent  prince.  In  honor  of  this  reception,  Amar 
Singh  spent  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  ransoming  the  cap- 
tives  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Dehli  Emperor  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mathra  and  Saharanpur, 
gaining  for  himself  the  popular  title  of  ''  Bandi 
Chhor"   or   "  Releaser  of  captives." 

*  Cnnninghatn,  iu  his  History  of  the  Sikhs,  states  that  on  this  ooca* 
Mon  Amar  Siugh  received  the  title  of  Maliaraja.  Bat  this  was  granted 
later,  bt  Alcbar  II  in  tSlO,  on  the  rBcommendation  of  General  Ochter- 
lonj.    The  sanad  is  still  in  possession  of  the  &mlly. 


Soon  after  Ahmad  Shah  had  left  India  for  the 
War  ufUh  the  Af^    Jast  time,   Raia  Amar   Sinsrh  re- 

ghan9   of    Male  r  ^  .^. 

Koua.  newed  the  old  quarrel  of  his  family 

with  the  Afghans  of  Maler  Kotla.  Jamdl  Khan, 
the  Chief  who  had  done  most  injury  to  Pattiala  by 
pursuading  Ahmad  Shah  to  sack  Bamala,  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  and  the  family  had  become  divided — 
Ata-ulla  Khan  being  the  most  influential  of 
Jamdl  Khan's  sons.  This  Chief,  after  the  Kaja  had 
taken  Tibba,  one  of  his  villages,  by  assasult,  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy  success- 
fully and  made  peace  which  for  many  years  remained 
unbroken. 

Amar  Singh  then  sent  a  thousand  men  against 
With  the  Chief  0f    Gharib  Das  of  Manimajra^*  who, 
Manimt^ra.  during  the  confusion  which  followed 

the  death  of  Ala  Singh,  had  managed  to  take  pos- 
sesion of  the  fort  and  district  of  Pinjor,  an  ancient 
Hindu  town,  in  the  low  hills  above  Ambala ;  and 
where  the  Pattiala  Chief  has  now  a  favorite  sum- 

*  Gliarib  D&8  was  the  founder  of  the  Manimajra  family.  After  the 
death  of  Zin  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Sirhind,  and  the  break  up  of  the 
Imperial  power,  be  took  posseBsion  of  84  villages,  which  is  father  Oanga 
Ram  had  held  as  a  revenue  officer  for  the  Empire,  and  further  extended 
his  territory  by  seizing  the  fort  of  Pinjor.  Here  the  Riga  of  Nihan 
attacked  him,  but  without  success ;  and  placing  his  father  in  charge, 
Gharib  Das  left  intent  on  fresh  conquest.  It  was  during  this  absence 
that  the  Raja  of  Nah&n  having  obtained  aid  flrom  Pattiala,  attacked  the 
fort  as  described  in  the  text,  and  captured  it,  Ganga  Ram  being  slain. 
Gharib  Das  hastened  back,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  to 
recapture  the  fort.  He,  however,  expelled  the  N&han  RJy'a  from 
Chaudangarh,  which  he  had  captured  shortly  before. 

Gharib  Das  died  in  1783,  leaving  two  sons,  Gopal  Singh  and  Par- 
gash  Chand.  The  elder  of  these  did  excellent  service  in  1809,  and 
again  in  the  Gurkha  campaign  of  1814.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  was  about  to 
recommend  him  for  anew jagir,  but  he  requested  instead  the  title  of 
Raja,  which  was  given  to  him.  He  died  in  1816,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hamir  Singh,  who  only  survived  his  father  a  few  years.  €k>verdhaa 
Singh,  his  son,  was  loyal  in  184^,  and  gave  a  detachment  which  was 
engaged  at  Mudki  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gurbaksh  Singh,  who  died  in  1866,  when  his  younger  brother 
Bhagwan  Singh,  now  22  years  of  age,  inherited  the  estate  of  77  villagesi 
worth  Rs.  38,453  a  year. 
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mer  residence  and  gardens  which  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty  over  all  Northern  India.  The  place 
was  very  strong,  andBakhshf  Lakhna,  a  Dogra 
General  whom  the  Kaja  sent  with  a  thousand  men 
to  reduce  it,  aided  by  the  Kajas  of  Hindiir  and 
Kahlur,  and  Ndhan,  had  a  month  and  a  half  of  hard 
fighting.  But  they  were  at  last  successful,  and 
Gharib  Das  allied  himself  with  the  Chiefs  of  Sialba 
and  Rupar^  in  order  to  attack  the  Kaja  of  Ndhant 
to  whom  the  Kaja  of  Fattiala  had  left  the  fort,  and 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  strong  friendship, 
exchanging  turbans  with  him  at  Banaur.  The 
Fattiala  force  lost  three  hundred  men  in  this  attack 
on  Pinjor. 

One  hundred  miles  due  west  of  Fattiala,  and 

The  oHaeh  on  Kot    ^^^  the  towu  of  Faridkot,  was  the 
Kopura.  f^^  ^f  j^q^  Kapura^   belonging  to 

a  Bur4r  Chief  named  Jodh  Singh.  |    One  of  this 


*  The  founder  of  the  Sialba  family  was  Sirdar  IJari  Singh,  who, 
about  1763,  when  the  Siklis  became  powerful,  took  possession  oJT  a 
large  part  of  the  country  at  ttie  fort  of  tlie  hills,  both  Cis  and  Trans- 
Satlej,  the  principal  districts  of  which  were  Sialba,  Rupar,  Khizabad, 
and  Kurali.  He  had* several  sons,  but  only  two  survived  liini,  Gharrat 
Singh  and  Dewa  Singh,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  gave  the  Ilupar  ilaka, 
worth  about  Rs.  80,000  a  year ;  and  to  the  latter  Sialba  with  the  other 
estates  Trans  and  Cis-Satlej,  worth  nearly  two  lakhs.  This  partition  was 
made  in  1792,  the  year  before  his  death.  Hupar  has  lapsed,  and  of  the 
Sialba  estate,  the  present  Chief  only  retains  villages  worth  about  lia. 
30,000  a  year. 

t  N&han  is  a  very  ancient  Rajput  principality,  about  40  miles  due 
south  of  Simla.  The  temtory  of  the  Raja,  worth  about  a  lakh  \^r  annum, 
was  confirmed  to  him  after  the  Gurkha  campaigu  of  1814,  iu  perpetuity, 
by  a  Sanad  dated  2l8t  September  1815. 

I  The  Kot  Kapnra  family  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phulkians. 
Ballan  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  and,  under  .the  Emperor  Akbar, 
was  appointed  Chaudhrl  of  the  Burkr  tribe.  His  son  Kapura  built  the 
fort  which  bears  his  name,  and  became  an  independent  Chief.  He  died 
in  1711.  His  eldest  son  Sukha  succeeded  him.  Jodh  Singh,  the  Chief 
mentioned  in  the  text  was  the  eldest  son  ;  and  Ilamir  Singh,  the  second 
son,  whose  quarrel  with  his  brother  and  report  of  the  insult  offered  to 
the  memory  of  Raja  Ala  Singh,  in  naming  the  horse  after  him,  occasion^ 
the  death  of  Jodh  Singh,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Faridkot,  the 
history  of  which  is  recorded  later. 
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Sirdar's  followers  had  stolen  from  the  fort  of  Phul  a 
horse  and  a  mare  which  he  presented  to  his  master 
who  was  not  in  the  least  degree  averse  to  receiving 
stolen  property.  It  was  reported  to  Kaja  Amar 
Singh  that  the  Kapura  Chief  had  been  audacious 
enough  to  name  the  horse  Ala  and  the  mare  Fattoh, 
after  the  names  of  the  Raja's  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother. Amar  Singh  was  much  offended  and  sent 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  horses.  Jodh,  con- 
fident in  h's  strength,  tore  the  Fattiala  ?ettcr  in 
pieces  and  sent  no  reply. 

On   this   Amar   Singh   marched   against   Kot 
sf^l^^  ^^l^fi    Kapura,  and   encamped  five  miles 

it»   Chief,    Jodh  r         '  i 

»i^ah.  from  the  fort.     Jodh,  with   one   of 

his  sons  and  an  attendant,  mounted  a  chariot  and 
went  out  to  reconnoitre  but  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
laid  by  the  Pattiala  force  and  was  surrounded  and 
slain,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  enemy  with 
his  bow  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  very 
expert.  Jit  Singh,  his  son,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  three 
day  afterwards.  Jodh's  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  Amar  Singh,  who  was  much  distressed  as  he  had 
no  wish  to  take  the  Chiefs  life.  He  gave  up  all 
intention  of  besieging  the  fort  and  returned  to 
Fattiala. 

The   Kaja  then   turned  his   arms   against  the 
Anothf^r    BhatH     Bhattis,  and  subdued  Aharma  and 
e«pe<fi(ton.  Siugha  ;  but  the  Bhatti   Chiefs  at- 

tacked his  camp  at  night,  and  occasioned  great 
loss  and  confusion.  After  this  he  left  the  campaign, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  of  a 
most  difficult  character,  to  be  conducted  by  Sirdar 
Hamir  Singh  of  Nabha.    While   at   Rori,   a  small 
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town  on  the  border  of  the  present  Sirsa  district, 
two  men,  Gajjai  Singh  and  Jit  Singh,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Kaja,  and  begged  him  to  help  them  to  avenge 
an  insult  one  of  their  women  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  Sukhchen  Singh,  a  Sabo  zamindar  of  great 
repute,  owner  of  the  strong  fort  of  Govindgarh, 
which  commanded  the  town  of  Battinda.  Only  too 
glad  of  an  opportunity  for  interference,  Amar 
Singh   sent  a  force   against   Sukhchen  Singh  and 

followed  quickly  himself  He 
gained  possession  of  the  town  of 
Govindgarh,  but  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  take  by 
assault  and  he  had  no  artillery  of  sufficient  power 
to  reduce  it.  He  was  compelled  to  try  and  starve 
Sukhchen  Singh  out,  and  for  a  whole  year  the  fort 
was  besieged  without  success,  till  the  owner,  tired 
of  his  resistance,  proposed  to  surrender  if  the  Raja 
would  raise  the  siege  and  promise  him  safety. 
Amar  Singh  agreed  to  this,  but  before  drawing  off 
his  troops  and  returning  to  Pattiala,  he  insisted 
that  Kapur  Singh,  son  of  the  Chief,  with  four  or 
five  of  his  principal  officers,  should  be  given  him  as 
hostages.  The  siege  was  then  raised,  but  Sukhchen 
did  not  give  up  the  fort,  and  it  was  not  till  four 
months  later  that  he  visited  Pattiala,  accompanied 
by  Sodhi  Bharpur  Singh,  a  man  whose  sanctity  was 
so  generally  respected  by  the  Sikhs  that  Sukhchen 
thought  his  company  of  more  value  than  any  safe 
conduct  from  the  Raja.  Arriving  at  Pattiala,  he 
asked  for  the  release  of  the  hostages,  agreeing  to 
remain  himself  in  confinement  until  the  fort  was 
surrendered.  To  this  the  Raja  consented,  and 
Kapur  Singh,  with  the  other  hostages,  returned 
to  Govindghar  and  at  once  began  to  strengthen 
the  defences  and  increase   the  garrison.     On   the 


news  of  this  reaching  the  Raja,  he  sent  orders  to 
assault  the  fort  without  delay  and  treated  Sukhchen 
Singh  with  great  severity,  to  the  indignation  of 
Sodhi  Bharpur  Singh  who  protested  against  such 
treatment  of  a  man  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
come  to  Pattiala  under  his  solemn  assurance  of 
safety.  At  length,  Sukhchen,  weary  of  his  rigorous 
imprisonment,  sent  an  order  to  his  son  to  make  over 
the  fort  to  the  Pattiala  officials,  which  was  done,  and 
Sukhchen  released.  This  acquisition  was  made  in 
1771,  and  the  Battinda  district  has  been  held  by 
Pattiala  ever  since. 

Soon  after  this,  a   Mahratta  General,   Janka 

The    Mahrattat     l^SiO,  marchod  Ui   the   direction   of 

march  norihteards.     Pattiala,    to   the    constematiou  of 

Amar  Singh  who  sent  off  all  his  treasure  and  family 
jewels  to  Bhattinda,  which,  lying  amidst  sandy 
wastes,  was  not  likely  to  be  attacked.  But,  after 
all,  the  Mahratta  did  not  visit  Pattiala,  coming  no 
further  north  than  Pihoa,  sixteen  miles  beyond 
Thanesar  and  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  situated 
on  the  SArsati,  the  Sanskrit  Saraswati.^  Here  he 
remained  for  a  short  time  and  then  returned. 

Relieved  from  his  fear  of  being  himself  plun- 
mmmnt  Singh    dcred  as  he  had  so  often  plundered 
again  rebeu.  others.  Raja  Amar '  Singh   set   out 

to  punish  some  refractory  zamindars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battinda.  Sirdar  Himmat  Singh  con- 
sidered the  absence  of  the  Raja  so  far  from  the 
capital  a  good  opportunity  to  recover  the   rights  of 

*  The  Saraswatt  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Sanskrit 
writings,  and  was  a  stream  of  great  sanctity.  Saraswati  was  the  wife 
of  Brahma  and  the  Goddess  of  wisdom.  Wandering  one  day  in  the 
deserts  about  Thanesar,  she  was  surrounded  by  demons,  and  to  escape 
them,  changed  herself  into  the  stream  whicli  bears  her  name.  The  Sai-aa* 
wati  is  supposed  to  have  an  nnder-grouud  connection  with  the  Ganges. 
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which  he  considered  himself  to  have  been  unjustly- 
deprived,  went  with  all  speed  to  Pattiala  and  pro- 
fessing himself  to  have  none  but  the  most  loyal  in- 
tentions, was  admitted  with  his  followers  into  the 
fort  by  Sirdar  Sukhdas  Singh  Kaleka,  who  had 
Seizes  the  Patiiaia  been  left  iu  chargo.  He  theii 
^'^**  threw   off  all  disguise,    seized  the 

fort  and  proclaimed  himself  the  rightful  Chief  and 
Amar  Singh  a  usurper.  On  receipt  of  this  terrible 
news  the  Kaja  hurried  back  to  Pattiala  and  en- 
camped at  Samana  to  take  council  with  his  friends, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  fort  by  assault  was  a  difficult 
and  doubtful  operation.  To  this  place  he  invited 
all  the  Sirhind  Chiefs  and  a  large  number  responded 
to  his  call ;  Sirdar  Tara  Singh,  the  Chief  of  E;ahon  ; 
the  Afghan  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla ;  the  Rais  of 
Kot ;  Sirdar  Hamir  Singh  of  Nabha  ;  Raja  Gajpat 
Singh  of  Jhind ;  Bhais  Dhanna  Singh  and  Sukha 
Singh  of  Kythal ;  and  Bhai  Desu  Singh,  the  father 
of  the  famous  Lai  Singh  whose  power  later  became 
too  formidable  to  Pattiala.  There  were,  moreover, 
Manjha  Chiefs  and  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia ;  while 
Kirat  Parkash,  the  Raja  of  Ndhan,  remembering 
that  Amar  Singh  had  helped  him  in  his  difficulties, 
came  with  his  troops,  without  waiting  for  an  invi- 
tation at  all. 

Himmat  Singh  perceived   that   he   could   not 

But  hu  friends    l^ug  rcsist   the   large   force  'which 

Mtaude  aloof.  ^^^  asscmblcd   to'  attack  him  and 

was  altogether  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his 
attempt.  He  had  fancied  that  the  neighbouring 
Chiefs,  even  those  of  Phulkian  blood,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  increasing  predominance  of  Pattiala, 
would  be  only  too   glad  to   encourage  any  project 
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which  might  divide  or  destroy  the  power  of  the 
State ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  calamity 
which  might  happen  to  Pattiala  would  be  hailed 
with  a  certain  satisfaction.  But  Himmat  Singh 
had  been  too  hasty  in  his  action  and  declared  against 
his  brother  before  he  had  made  sure  of  allies.  The 
name  of  Amar  Singh  w^as  now  dreaded  :  he  had 
been  a  successful  General,  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  any  attack  upon  him,  that  failed  to  crush 
him,  he  would  most  certainly  avenge.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  Himmat  Singh  remained  shut  up  in  the 
fort  without  any  of  his  declared  friends,  Bhai  Desu 
ji«  u  compelled  Singh  of  Kythal,  the  Kajas  of 
to  eurrender.  Jhiud  aud  Nabha,  or  the  Rai  of  Kot, 

who  had  exchanged  turbans  with  him,  offering  their 
help ;  and  at  last,  seeing  preparations  made  for 
assaulting  the  fort,  he  was  easily  persuaded  by  the 
Chiefs  above  named  to  surrender.  Amar  Singh  had 
no  wish  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  readily  con- 
sented to  allow  his  brother  life  and  liberty,  and  he 
even,  with  the  vain  hope  of  rendering  him  content, 
increased  his  jagirs  by  the  grant  of  several  villages 
from  the  district  of  Darbah.  But  Himmat  Singh 
was  not  disposed  to  abandon  intrigue ;  his  claim 
he  considered  good,  for  he  was  an  elder  brother,  and, 
although  by  a  Kareica  marriage  his  mother  had  been 
lawfully  married  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jats, 
and  he  could  not  rightfully  be  held  to  be  illegiti- 
mate. Even  supposing  that  he  had  forfeited  the 
title  to  succeed  to  the  Chiefship,  yet  equal  division 
among  sons  w^as  the  almost  universal  rule  and  he  was 
entitled  to  a  half-share  of  the  territory  which  his 
grandfather  Ala  Singh,  had  won.  Thinking  as  he 
did,  and  with  much  right  on  his   side,    it  was  not  to 
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And  wan  afur  ^6  expected  that  Himmat  Singh 
***••  would  ever  live  as  a  loyal  subject, 

and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  territory, 
that,  in  1774,  two  years  after  his  attack  on  Pattiala, 
he  died  from  excessive  drinking  at  Langowal,  and 
his  estates,  Bhawanigarh,  Darbah  and  Dhodrah, 
were  resumed  by  Amar  Singh  who  married  the 
widow  by  Chaddar  dalna.     The  same  year,     Amar 

The  hirth  of  Sahib    Siugh's  first  wife,  Kani  Raj  Kour, 

Singh,    A.  JD.  1774.       ^^^^  ^jjj^jj    ^^  ^  g^^^     SsM)     Siugh, 

who  afterwards  became  Maharaja. 

During  the  spring  of  1774,  a  fierce  quarrel  arose 
,  '^  «t?T'  *•:     between  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind  and 

tween   J^hind   and 

^«**«-  Nabha,  the  dispute  having  its  origin 

during  the  marriage  festivities  of  Sirdar  Mdhan 
Singh,  Sukarchakia  with  the  daughter  of  the  Raja 
of  Jhind.  An  account  of  this  quarrel,  which  had 
unfortunate  consequences  for  Nabha,  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  Raja  of  Pattiala,  who  was  invited 
to  make  peace  between  the  Chiefs,  in  reality  en- 
couraged the  continuance  of  the  quarrel,  for  although 
quite  ready  to  join  the  other  Phulkian  families 
in  repulsing  any  attack  which  might  be  made 
against  their  common  safety  from  without,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  see  Jhind  and  Nabha  exhausting 
themselves  in  a  contest  from  which  nothing  but 
increased  influence  could  result  to  himself. 

Only  four  miles  to  the  north  east   of  Pattiala 

Th^  eapiure  of    was  a  stroug  fort,  which  had  been 

sefabad.  ^j^jj^.  ^jy  Nawab  Sef  Khan,  and  called 

Sefabad  after  his  own  name.  Its  nearness  to  the 
town  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Amar  Singh  to  desire 
to  capture  it,  and  this  reason  was  strengthened  by  the 
death  of  Sef  Khan,  leaving  two  young  sons  under 
the  guardianship  of  Gul  Khan,  his  principal  follower. 


f^  t. 
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Without,  then,  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel  to  justify 
his  violence,  Raja  Amar  Singh  invested  the  fort 
and  after  seven  days'  siege  so  battered  the  walls, 
that  Gul  EJian  was  compelled  to  surrender  and 
the  Baja  took  possession.  He  behaved  with  con- 
sideration to  the  children  of  Sef  Khan,  giving 
them  the  village  of  Chhota  Kasulpur  for  their 
support  while  to  Gul  Khan  he  made  an  allowance  of 
7  Kupees  a  day,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

In  this  attack  on  Sefabad,  the  Raja  of  Nahdn 

Bcu-  Anu.r  singK    tad  s^istcd  his  frieud  Amar  Singh, 

vuiuNahan,  ^^^  after  its  successful   conclusion 

he  retired  to  his  hills,  where  he  soon  after  died, 
leaving  a  son,  Jagat  Parkash,  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  order  in  his  territory,  and  Raja  Amar 
Singh  accordingly  visited  Ndhan,  and  aided  him  to 
reduce  the  rebellious  Chiefs  to  obedience.  He  then 
prepared  for  a  campaign  on    an    extensive  scale 

xarehM  ugainMi  ^gaiust  the  Bhatti  country  to  the 
the  Bhauu.  south  of  Pattiala,  and,  in  the  winter 

of  1774,  marched  to  Begran,  a  strong  fort  now  in 
the  Hissar  district,  which  he  invested.  The  Bhatti 
Chiefs  made  an  effort  to  relieve  it  and  a  sharp 
fight  took  place  beneath  the  walls,  in  which  Amar 
Singh  was  victorious,  losing  about  one  hundred 
kiUed  and  four  hundred  wounded  :  one  of  his  Gene- 
rals, Sirdar  Natha  Singh  Kaleka,  being  among  the 
slain.  The  loss  of  the  Bhattis  was  still  heavier  and 
the  Raja  gained  possession  of  the  fort.     He  then 

aeUf  roMkmhmd  ^^^  possossiou  of  Fatahabad  and 
nm4  Birwrn.  Sirsa  and  invested   Rannia,  then  a 

strong  fort  some  eight  miles  west  of  Sirsa,  held  by 
Muhammad  Amin  Khan,  Bhatti.  While  before 
Rannia,  news  arrived  that  Rahimddd  Khan,  the 
Governor  of  Hansi,  had,  by  the  orders  of  the  Dehli 
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The   Imperial    EmperoT,  attacked  Jhind  and  was 

troops  repulsed  fre-  ^  ^ 

fore  Jhind.  then  besieging  Raja  Gajpat  Singh 

in  his  capital.  All  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  were  sum- 
moned to  aid  their  kinsman,  and  leaving  Sukh  D&s 
Singh  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Kanni,  the  Kaja 
marched  to  Fatahabad  from  whence  he  sent  a 
strong  detachment  to  Jhind,  under  Diwan  Ndnun 
Mai.  This  General  successfully  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Kythal  and  Jhind  troops  and  a  joint 
attack  was  made  upon  the  enemy  who  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  After  this,  the  Diwan,  in 
company  with  Kaja  Gajpat  Singh,  overran  the 
Hansi  and  Hissar  districts,  establishing  the  author* 
ity  of  his  master,  while  Gajpat  Singh  took  posses- 
sion of  parts  of  Kohana  and  Kohtak. 

When  Amar   Singh  heard   of  the   defeat   of 

Rannia  u  eap^     Rahimddd  Khan  before   Jhind,   he 

fured^andtheu^Hoie    marchcd  from  Fatahabad  to  Hansi, 

of  the  Strea  country  ' 

conquered.  aud  aftor  haviug  collected  the  re- 

venue, which  was  the  same  thing  as  plundering  as 
extensively  as  he  was  able,  he  returned  to  Pattiala, 
where,  four  months  later,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  Sukhdas  Singh  of  the  full  of  Kannia. 
On  this  he  again  marched  southwards,  and  the  whole 
of  which  is  now  the  Sirsa  district  being  under  his 
authority,  he  was  able  to  collect  a  large  sum  of 
The  fort  of  Bhat-  moucy  as  rcveuue.  He  thought  of 
"•''•  attacking  the  fortness  of  Bhatner, 

but  its  position  in  the  desert,  where  no  supplies 
could  be  obtained  and  its  reputed  strength,  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  intention  and  leave  the  Bhatti 
Chiefs,  Muhammad  Amin  Khan  and  Muhammad 
Hassan  Khan  in  quiet  possession.* 


*  The  town  of  Bhatner  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  tlie  western 
border  of  the  Sirsa  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga^^gar,  a  fieixe  and  deep 


The  Dehli  Empire  had  fallen  into  confusion  and 

i^n^^'^piX    ^^^y  ^^^  *^®  weakness  and  in- 
A.  2>.  177S.  efficiency  of  its  rulera     Had  it  pos- 

sessedy  at  this  time,  able  ministers  and  competent 

Generals,  it  might  have  recovered  all  the  authority 

that  it  had  lost.     The  Mahratta  power  had  been 

broken  by  the  crushing  defeat  of  Panipat  in  January 

1761,    when    its  army    had    been   almost  totally 

destroyed,   and   Ahmad   Shah   Durani    was   dead, 

leaving  a  son,  Timur  Shah,  who  had  Uttle  of  hi; 

father's  ambition  and  made  no  determined  effort  to 

reconquer  northern  India.     It  seemed  that  in  Najaf 

Khan  the  Empire  had  at  last  found  a  minister  of 

the  ability  necessary  to  retrieve  its  fortunes.     This 

chief  determined  to  recover  the  districts  which  the 

Sikhs  had  annexed  after  the  defeat  of  Kahimddd 

Khan  at  Jhind,  and,  heading  the  Imperial  troops,  he 

recovered  Karnal  and  part  of  Kohtuk.     The  name 

of  the  Empire  was  still  a  word  of  power  with  the 

undisciplined  Sikhs  who  knew  their  inability  to  stand 

against  regular  troops  in  the  field,  and  they  sought 

the  aid  of  Zabitah   Khan,   tKe  son  of  the  Kohilla 

Chief  NajfbuUah,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ahmad  Shah, 

had  possessed   so   much   influence   at  the  Court  of 

Dehli.     With  this  accession  of  strength,   which  had 

been   duly  paid  for,    Baja  Amar   Singh  was  in  a 

position  to  treat  with  the  Imperial   minister  and  a 

meeting  was   arranged   at  Jhind.     Here  the  Kaja 

consented  to  surrender  the  districts  of  Hansi,  Hissar, 


torrent  near  tli*  hills,  bnt  here  a  mere  thread  of  water  or  altogether  dry, 
except  in  the  rainy  season.  1  he  Gaggar  was  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute 
among  the  Chiefs  whose  territories  lay  on  its  bank.  The  obtaining  its 
water  was  prosperity  and  good  harvests;  its  diversion  was  ban-enness 
and  famine ;  and  volume  after  volume  of  the  old  official  records  are 
filled  with  correspondence  relating  to  the  just  distribution  of  the  water, 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  i*egarding  it. 
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and  Bahtak,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  Fatahabad, 
Kannia  and  Sirsa,  promising  to  pay  on  their  account 
a  fixed  revenue  to  the  Dehli  Treasury.  The  Raja  of 
Jhind  was  also  permitted  to  retain  the  seven  villages 
Th€    eomprofnUff    from  thc   territory  he   had  seized. 

with  the  nehli  fnin"  .  •' 

uter.  This  compromise,  so  dishonorable  to 

the  Dehli  Government,  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  treachery  of  Najaf  Khan,  and  his  second 
in  command,  Najab  Goli  Khan,  who  were  heavily 
bribed  by  the  Sikhs.  The  story  is  probably  true  ; 
for  there  was  no  other  reason  to  induce  the  minister 
to  surrender  districts  which  had  been  taken  violent 
possession  of  by  rebels  and  which  he  had  the  power 
to  recover.  The  Dehli  officials  were  notoriously 
corrupt,  and,  if  Najaf  Khan  was  known  to  be  open 
to  bribes,  there  were  certainly  no  scruples  on  the 
part  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs  about  offering  them. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  sent  a 

r'tiridkot  territory    forco  undor  Chaudlui  Singh  Daya, 

oeerrun.A.n.i777.    to  ovemm  tho  Faridkot  and   Kot 

Kapura  districts,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  take 
formal  possession  of  them  ;  and  the  Raja  had,  more- 
over, plenty  on  his  hands  in  keeping  the  people  of 
his  newly  acquired  territories  in  order.  They  were 
wild,  lawless,  and  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
pay  tribute  or  revenue,  and  one  fortified  village 
after  another  took  long  to  reduce,  while  its  reduc- 
tion was  of  little  advantage. 

Raja  Amar  Singh  had  not  forgotten  the  doubt- 
The  Chief  of  Mani^    ful  contest,  iu  1768,  with  Gharib 

m4^fra  again aitaeh'  n  ikir       '         •  j     ci«     i         tt       • 

ed.  Das  of  Manimajra  and  Sirdar  Han 

Singh  of  Sialba  and  Rupar,  and,  in  1778,  he  deter- 
mined to  reduce  these  Chiefs  under  his  authority. 
The  estates  of  the  first  named   were  in  the  plain. 
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where  the  river  Gaggar  debouches  from  the  hills, 
and  the  Pattiala  force,  before  Gharib  Das  had  time 
to  summon  his  friends  to  his  assistance,  had  overrun 
the  country  and  forced  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 
fort.  For  three  months  he  held  out  bravely,  but 
seeing  no  prospect  of  release  from  his  position,  he 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Pattiala  Chief  to 
retire  and  leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
estate.  This  was  accepted,  and  Amar  Singh  then 
marched  against  Sialba,  sixteen  miles  to  the  north- 

sirdar  Hart  Singh    wcst  of  Mauimajra.     But    Sirdar 
of  Sialba  attacked.      ^^^^  gingj^  ^^d  heard  of  the  Raja's 

intentions,  and,  as  he  was  both  rich  and  well  connected, 
he  had  called  to  defend  him  many  of  the  most  famous 
fighting  Sirdars,  Jassa  Singh  Ramgharia  ;  *  Gurdit 
Singh  and  Diwan  Singh  Laudawala ;  Karam  Singh 
Shahid,  of  Shahzadpur  ;  t  Gurbaksh  Singh  Ambala, 
and  a  number  of  the  smaller  Chiefs  who  only 
fought  for  pay  and  plunder  and  were  indifferent  as 
to  the  side  on  which  they  fought. 


*  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  Baingharia  was  the  most  distiiigiiished  leader 
of  the  confederacy  of  that  name.  He  first  fortified  the  village  of  Amrit- 
sar,  now  the  principal  city  in  the  Punjab,  and  took  possession  of  almost 
all  the  noi*them  portion  of  the  Bari  Doab,  the  country  between  the 
Rivers  Bias  and  Ravi.  A  confederacy  of  Chiefs  was  formed  against  him, 
the  Bhangia,  Eanheyas  and  Sukarchakias,  headed  by  Jassa  Singh 
Ahluwalia,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  Doab  and  fled  to  Sirsa  and 
Ilarriaua,  where  he  supported  himself  by  plunder  and  by  selling  his 
services  to  whoever  would  buy  them,  as  on  the  above  occasion  to  Hari 
Singh  Sialba.  In  1783  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  returned  to  Amritsar,  and  re- 
covered a  large  part  of  his  possessions.  They  were,  however,  confiscated 
by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Jodh  Singh,  in  1816. 
The  present  representative  of  the  family  is  Sirdar  Mangal  Singh,  in 
charge  of  the  Golden  Temple  at  Aroritsar. 

t  The  Shahid  misl  was  one  of  the  smaller  Sikh  confederacies,  and 
obtained  its  name  {Shahid^  martyr)  and  origin  in  the  following  manner:— 

Guru  Govind  Singh,  flying  from  his  enemies  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Aurangzeb,  took  refuge  in  the  little  village  of  Talwandi,  in  the  jungle 
to  the  south  of  Bhattinda.  Here  he  remained  10  days ;  and,  after  the 
Guru*s  death,  a  temple  was  raised  in  Talwandi  to  his  memory,  and  the 
name  changed  to  Damdama  which  signifies  *a  bi-eathtng  place.*  The  flirst 
Mahant  or  priest  put  in  charge  of  the  shriue  was  Dip  Singh,  who  was 
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The  force  of  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  marched  to 

But  defeats   tHe    Slalba,  whcre  Hari  Singh  came  out 

p«M{aia/orce.  ^^  meet   it   with  his  mercenaries. 

The  Pattiala  General  had  no  idea  of  the  number  that 
would  be  opposed  to  him^  but  he  had  no  option  but 
to  fight,  for  it  was  too  late  to  retreat ;  and  was 
utterly  routed  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men, 
among  whom  was  Bakshi  Lokhna.  Diwan  Nanun 
Mai  was  also  wounded,  and  Sirdars  Chandu  Singh 
and  Mahan  Singh  were  taken  prisoners. 

Kaja  Amar  Singh  was  much  distressed  at  this 
Baja  Amar  Singh    dofoat,  aud,  determining  to  avenge  it, 

detertnitiea  on   re-  ,  ,        _  , 

9€no€.  sent    messengers    to  his   kinsmen 

and  friends  to  assemble  at  Pattiala  with  all  their 
forces.  First  among  his  relations  came  his  cousin, 
Bibi  Rajindar  of  Phagwdra,  a  rich  widow,  as 
fond  of  fighting  as  any  of  the  Pattiala  men,  who 
marched  with  three  thousand  followers  through  the 
territory  of  the  Chiefs  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
Hari  Singh,  harrying  and  pillaging,  till  she  arrived 


killed  in  action  witb  the  Governor  of  Lahore,  and  became  a  shahid  or 
martyr.  Sndda  Singh  his  chela,  or  disciple,  succeeded  him  at  the  shrine. 
He,  however,  like  his  predecessor,  was  fonder  of  fighting  than  praying, 
and  attacked  the  Muhammadan  Governor  of  Jalandbar,  and  at  Adhkola 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  his  head  being  severed  from  his  body.  He  is 
said  to  have  neither  follen  from  his  horse  nor  to  have  given  up  fighting, 
and  he  galloped  a  long  distance  and  cut  down  many  of  the  enemy  before 
he  died.  Hence  the  family,  or  rather  the  followers  of  the  Mahant  of 
Damdama  took  the  name  of  *'  the  martyrs**. 

Earm  Singh,  mentioned  in  the  text,  succeeded  Sudda  Singh,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  about  Bannia  and  Damdama,  Khari, 
Jaroli  and  Faizullapur.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the/omtV^,  for  he 
was  the  first  to  marry,  and  left,  on  his  death  in  1784,  two  sons,  Gulab 
Singh  and  Mehtab  Singh,  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  him,  and  was 
one  of  the  fii-st  Chiefei,  to  offer  assistance  to  the  Britisli,  as  a  Sanad  of 
Sir  D.  Ochterlony  dated  4th  Januai7  1804,  proves.  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh 
died  in  1844,  and  Shiv  Kirpal  Singh,  then  only  six  years  old,  succeeded. 
He  has  estates  worth  Rs.  30,000  a  year,  and  is  still  the  guai'dian  of  the 
Damdama  shrine,  which  brings  in  about  Rs.  1,000  a  year  in  offerings. 
Dharm  Singh,  the  brother  of  Knram  Singh,  had  a  share  in  the  original 
territory,  but  he  died  without  issue  and  his  widow  was  married  by  his 
brother. 
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at  Pattiala.  Then  came  the  Kythal  brothers, 
Dhanna  Singh  and  Sukha  Singh,  although  Bhai 
Desu  Singh,  the  most  influential  of  the  three,  was, 
in  heart,  a  friend  of  the  Sialba  Chief ;  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  with  the  Maler  Kotla 
Nawabs,  now  alUes  of  Pattiala  after  their  long 
hostility ;  a  detachment  of  Ndhan  troops  under 
Mian  Kishan  Singh  ;  Jai  Singh  of  Lidhran  ;*  Tara 
Singh  Dallehwala,t  and  his  follower  Saunda  Singh 
Khannah  ;|  Budh  Singh  Faizullapuria,§  and  others 
of  less  note.  The  command  of  the  Pattiala  troops 
was  given  to  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh  Malod,  while  the 
contingents  of  the  Chiefs  marched  under   their  own 

*  Jai  8ing1i  was  a  Manjha  Jat,  who,  about  1763,  having  joined  the 
I^ishdnwala  confederacy,  obtained  27  villages  of  Lidhran,  and  7  of 
Khar.  After  the  great  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  Ahmad  Shah,  he  fled  to 
the  hills  and  found  on  his  return  that  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  had  seized 
his  Khar  villages.  A  long  dispute  was  the  result,  not  ending  for  many 
years.  A  compromise  was  at  last  effected  by  which  Pattiala  kept 
three  villages  and  Lidhran  four.  Jai  Singh  died  in  1773,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charat  Singh,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
accepted  British  protection  in  1809.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  the 
estate  was  divided  by  General  Ochterlony  by  "  chundaband "  i.  e., 
according  to  the  number  of  the  wives,  of  whom  there  were  three. 
Sirdar  Budh  Singh  is  now  the  head  of  the  family,  enjoying  as  his  share 
ofthejagir.  Us.  4571  a  year;  but  the  number  of  sharers  has  increased 
to  eleven,  and  from  continual  sub-divisions,  the  Lidhran  estates  will  soon 
be  undistinguishable.    Their  total  value  is  at  the  present  time  Bs.  23,558. 

t  The  Dallehwala  confederacy  took  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Sirdar  I'ara  Singh,  who  was  its  principal  leader,  and  who,  with  his 
followers,  took  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  upper  Jalandhar  Doab, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Ambala  and  Ludhiana  districts.  In 
Firozpur  he  seized  Dharamkot  and  Fatahabad.  Tara  Singh  was  killed 
at  the  seige  of  Narain  Qarh  in  1807  ;  and  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  seized 
his  large  possessions  and  distributed  than  among  ^s  Generals,  Diwan 
Mohkam  Chand  receiving  the  lion*s  share. 

I  Saunda  Singh  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Tara  Singh  Gheba. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  any  distinction.  He  left  one  son,  Dya  Singh, 
who  died  without  male  issue,  and  the  estate  of  Rs.  30,000  eventually 
came  into  possession  of  Dya  Konr,  daughter  of  Saunda  Singh,  and  widow 
of  Hari  Singh,  the  nephew  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind.  At  her 
death  it  lapsed  to  the  Jhind  State. 

§  Sirdar  Budh  Singh  Faiznllapurla  owned  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  Ambala  district,  on  the  bend  of  the  Satlej,  from  near 
Keritpur  to  Machiwara.  A  portion  of  this  territory,  the  illaka  of  Bhurtpnr, 
descended  to  his  grandson  Amar  Singh,  who  died  in  1847.  Subha  Konr, 
the  widow  of  his  son  Kli*pa  Singh,  was  allowed  the  four  villages  of  Kot 
Bala,  Aspnr,  Himatpur  and  Bhurtpnr  Khas,  for  her  life. 
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leaders.  Arrived  before  Sialba,  one  or  two  skir- 
mishes took  place  with  the  mercenaries  collected 
by  Hari  Singh,  but  the  Pattiala  leader  deter- 
mined to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  chance 
and  offered  a  rupee  a  day  to  those  of  the  op- 
posite party  who  would  join  him.  The  effect 
was  immediate,  and  the  force  of  the  Sialba  Chief 
day  by  day  wasted  away,  and  some  of  the  Chiefs 
who  had  promised  him  their  assistance  began  to 
desert  him  ;  among  others.  Sirdars  Karm  Singh  and 
Dharam  Singh  Shahid,  and  the  Buria  Sirdars,  Rai 
Singh  and  Bhag  Singh.*  At  last,  Sirdar  Hari 
Singh  found  himself  left  almost  alone,  and  had  no 
option  but  to  make  such  terms  for  himself  as  he  best 
could.  He  accordingly  submitted,  presented  a  nazr 
in  token  of  obedience  to  the  Baja  of  Pattiala,  who 
withdrew  his  troops  without  attempting  to  retain 
possession  of  any  of  the  Sialba  territories. 

After   the  return  from   Sialba,    Baja    Amar 

TkeB^aquarreu    Siugh  scut  a  forcc  agaiust   Bhai 

Singh.  Desu  Singh   of  Kythal,  who  had 

*  The  Baria  Chiefship  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance. 
Its  founders  were  N&nun  Singh  a  Jat  of  Jliawal  Mandan  in  the  Manjha, 
and  Bhag  Singh  and  Rai  Singh  brothers,  all  Bhangi  Sikhs,  who,  in 
1764,  seized  the  fort  of  Bnria,  which  the  year  before  had  been  abandoned  by 
Lachmi  Narain,  an  officer  of  Zin  Khan,  the  Mnhammadan  Govei-nor  of 
Sirhind,  and  had  been  taken  quiet  pKMsession  of  by  a  few  Narw&ria  Sikhs. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  keep  their  conqnest  without  opposition,  and 
the  Afghans  of  Aui-angabad,  coalescing  with  the  Narwirias,  enticed  Nanun 
Singh  and  Bhag  Singh  to  the  Aurangabad  fort,  and  put  them  to  death. 
Rai  Singh,  and  Bhag  Singh  the  adopted  son  of  the  murdered  Nanun 
Singh,  avenged  their  relatives ;  and  seized  more  territory,  in  all  204  villages, 
which  they  divided ;  Rai  Singh  taking  84  villages,  forming  his  estates  of 
Jugadri  and  Dyalghar ;  and  Bhag  Singh,  120,  the  estate  of  Buria.  Bhag 
Singh  died  in  1785,  and  his  son  Sher  Singh  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  the  British  at  Saharanpurin  1804.  After  his  death  a  long  dispute 
arose  between  the  widows  and  the  sons  of  the  late  Sirdar  Jaimal  Singh 
and  Gnlab  Singh,  which  ended  in  the  estate  being  divided  between  the 
sons ;  and  on  the  death  of  Jaimal  Singh  in  1817,  Gnlab  Singh  succeeded 
to  the  whole.  He  died  in  1844,  and  his  son  Jiun  Singh  is  the  present 
Chief.  Buria  ranks  third  among  the  minor  Ohiefships,  with  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  42,000.  The  present  Chief  is  a  Jagirdar  Magistrate,  and  is  very 
highly  respected.  His  sister  Karm  Kour,  marri^  the  late  Maharaja 
Narindar  Singh  of  Pattiala. 
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not  assisted  him  in  the  late  campaign,  his  sympathies 
being  notoriously  on  the  side  of  Sirdar  Hari  Singh  ; 
but  Bhais  Dhanna  Singh,  Sukha  Singh  and  Takht 
Singh,  the  brothers  of  Desu  Singh,  arranged  matters 
between  the  parties  and  prevented  any  contest, 
which  indeed  the  Raja  was  glad  to  avoid  as  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Dehli  Government  now  gave 
hun  full  employment. 

Nawab   Majd-ud-doulah  Abd-ul-ahd  was  now 
The  new  minutm*    minister    at    Dehli.     He  was    an 
MfH^i^,  *2f  ^d!    ambitious  and   covetous  man   and 
^^'•'  was  not  destitute   of  ability ;  but 

he  had  little  courage,  and  it  was  audacity  alone 
which,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  could  com- 
mand success.  He  determined,  however,  to  make 
an  eflfort  to  recover  the  Mdlwa  country  from  the 
Sikhs,  and  set  out  from  Dehli,  in  November  1779, 
with  a  considerable  force  and  accompanied  by 
Prince  Farkhunda  Bakht.  He  reached  Kamal 
without  meeting  any  resistance  and  here  was  joined 
by  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia ;  *  Sahib 
Singh  Khundawala  and  Karam  Singh  Shahid. 
The  envoys  of  Bhai  Desu  Singh  Kythal  had 
accompanied  the  Nawab  from  Dehli,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  Chief  hoped,  by  early  sub- 
mission, to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Imperial  party  and 
obtain  an  advantage  over  his  rival,  Amar   Singh  of 


*  The  Krora  Sinshia  confederacy  was  founded  by  Krora  Singh, 
with  two  companions  Mastiin  Singh  and  Kai*am  Singh.  Sham  Singh, 
who  succeeded  Mastin  Singh,  gave  his  name  to  a  minor  confederacy. 
The  Kalsias  were  the  most  powerful  of  this  misl,  whose  principal  dos- 
sessions  lay  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Maluinda  rivers,  bouuded  on 
the  south  by  the  Buria  territory. 

Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  was  one  of  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the  Krora 
Binghias.  His  liead  quarters  were  Chilonndi.  The  family  is  extinct. 
After  the  death  of  Bhagel  Singh,  bis  widows,  Ranis  Ram  Kour  and  Raj 
Kour,  held  Chiloundi  for  many  yearo,  aud  when  they  died  the  estate 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government. 
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Pattiala^  whom  he  would  have  been  delighted  to 
crush*  But  in  this  he  was  totally  disappointed. 
The  Nawab  much  wished  to  reconquer  the  Malwa 
territory,  but  he  wanted  more ;  and  Bhai  Desu 
Bhai  De^  BinQh  Singh  was  reputed  to  be  rich.  On 
^'*^'  a  charge  of  not  having  paid  his 

arrears  of  revenue  he  was  seized,  and  four  lakhs  of 
rupees  were  demanded  from  him  as  a  fine.  Of  this 
he  contrived  to  pay  three  lakhs ;  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance,  he  gave  his  son  Lai  Singh  as  a 


hostage.* 


*  The  Kythal  family  was  of  so  much  importance  in  the  Cis-Satlej 
States,  and  tlieir  history  is  so  closely  connected  with  tliat  of  Pattiala,  that 
a  sketch  of  it  is  essential  here.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  as  follows  :— 


BHAI  OUBBASSH  SINGH. 

I 


Dhftns  Singh. 

I 


Doth  Siagh.     Taklit  Singh.      ShUm  dingh. 


I. 


Hu  Bhaglmri— KaniB  Singh. 


I 


Ul  Singh. 


Behnl 


Bingk. 


Partnb  Singh. 

V,      ,       - — 


Ud«i  Singh. 


Th«  Kythml  tuuHj. 


OnrditSi 


Singh. 


Bodhn  Singh. 


I 


Pni^sb  Singh 


ingfa.    Oulnl 


Bunwa  Singh. 

_j 


b  Singh.     Snngut 
Singh. 


The  ArBowU  tuwlj* 


The  Kythal  family  have  the  same  origin  as  the  Phulkhin.  Gnrboksh 
Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Chiefsliip,  was  the  son  of  Bhai  Ramdyal,  who 
had  a  gi-eat  reputation  as  a  saint.  The  son  was  a  fine  soldier  and  an 
able  man,  but  he  had  little  of  the  saini  abont  him,  and  thought  more 
of  annexing  territory  than  of  religion.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Raja 
Ala  Singh  of  Pattiala,  and  they  made  many  expeditions  together,  and 
he  hel|>efl  the  Raja  out  of  more  than  one  difficulty.  The  possessions  of 
Gurbaksh  Singh  were  divided  among  his  sons ;  but  they  soon  increased 
them.  Desn  Singh  captured  Kythal  from  some  Afghans,  Bhikh  Baksh 
Khan  and  Nihmat  Khan,  and,  with  his  brother  Budha  Singh,  seized 
Thauesar,  though  the  town  and  fort  were  aftenvards  taken  from  them 
by  Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh,  the  fiercest  and  most  feared  of  all  the  Cis- 
Satlej  chiefs.  When  Desn  Singh  died  in  1781,  Lai  Singh  was  in  con- 
finement as  a  rebel  against  his  father,  and  Behal  Singh,  the  elder  son, 
did  all  he  could  to  keep  his  brother  in  prison ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape, 
killed  his  elder  brother  and  took  possession  all  the  estates  of  his  father, 
which  he  much  enlarged  by  new  acquisition.  Lai  Singh  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  British  advance  northwards,  in  1809,  the  most  powerfal  Cis- 
Satlej  Chief,  after  the  Raja  of  Pattiala.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  though 
utterly  untrustworthy,  and  so  violent  and  unscrupulous  that  the  English 
authorities  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  maintain 
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In  the  meantime  the  Sikh  Chiefs  had  not  been 
^  ,    ,       „,    ^     idle,  but  had  sent  in  all   directions 

lU^a  Amar  Singh  ' 

and  the  Sikhs  pro-    to  summon  the   Khdisa  to   oppose 

the  Muhammadan  inroad.  i3ut 
the  Nawab  marched  on,  believing  he  should  meet 
with  no  opposition,  and  at  the  village  of  Ghardm, 
about  16  miles  from  Pattiala,  he  was  met  by  Diwan 
Nanun  Mal^  whom  the  Kaja  had  sent  to  express  his 
devotion  to  the  Empire  generally  and  the  Nawab  in 
particular.    But  the  Khdlsa  force  was  marching  from 

the  other  direction  towards  Pattiala : 

But    aeeretly  eoi-  n«     -i  •       •  ■• 

teei  the  foreea  of  the    the  Kauhcya  Sirdars,  Jai  Singh  and 

Hakikat  Singh*  ;  Jassa  Singh 
Ramgharia ;  Tara  Singh  Gheba ;  Jodh  Singht  of 
Wazirabad,  and  many  others  ;  while  at  Pattiala,  the 
Phulkian  Chiefs,  Jhind,  Nabha,  Bhadour  and  Malod, 
had  collected  all  their  troops.  The  Nawab,  who 
had  expected  unresisting  submission,  was  terrified 
when  he  heard  of  this  gathering  of  the  clans.  He 
knew  how  keenly  these  wild  warriors  scented  plunder 
and  blood,  and  that  in  a  few  days  fifty  thousand 
horsemen  could  assemble  on  the  plains  of  sirhind. 
And   the  Nawab    His  ouly  thought   was   of  retreat, 

makee   a  hiuty  re-  ,  ..  Ci-i  i       i        t.- 

treat.  aud,   accordiug  to   Sikh  tradition, 

he  gave  the  Chiefs,  by  the  interested  advice  of 
Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia,   the  greater  portion 

anything  like  order.  In  1819,  the  Government  allowed  him  to  succeed 
to  the  share  of  the  estate  held  by  Mai  Bhagbari,  the  widow  of  his  first 
cousin  Karam  Sinch.  Partab  Singh  the  elder  son  and  then  the  younger 
son,  Ud&i  succeeded,  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  without  issue 
in  1843,  the  whole  of  the  Kythal  estate  ]a[>sed  to  Government,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  founder 
of  the  family,  Bhai  Gurbuksh  Singh,  and  to  which  the  collaterals  of  the 
Arnowli  branch  were  permitted  to  succeed. 

*  Sirdars  Jai  Singh  and  Ilakikat  Singh  were  rival  leaders  of  two 
sections  of  the  great  Kanheya  confederacy.  Their  history  in  given  at 
length  in  »*The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  pp.  315—338. 

t  Jodh  Singh  Wazirabad ia  was  the  most  powerful  Chief  in  the 
Rechna  Doab,  and  was  much  dreaded  by  even  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh. 
His  history  will  be  found  in  ''  The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  pp.  409-^13. 
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of  the  three  lakhs  of  rupees  which  he  had  extracted 
from  Bhai  Desu  Singh,  on  their  agreeing  not  to 
molest  his  retreat.  The  Muhammadans  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Sikhs  bribed  the  Nawab  to 
retire,  and  this  is  perhaps  more  probable.  At  any 
rate,  Lai  Singh,  the  son  of  Bhai  Desu  Singh, 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Dehli  and  there  tortured 
as  his  father  had  not  paid  the  balance  of  the  tribute 
claimed  from  him. 

In  February  1781,  Raja  Amar  Singh,  who 
of  Bi^ia  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
died  of  dropsy  brought  on  by  exces- 
sive drinking.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life 
little  had  occurred  worthy  of  notice.  Three  months 
before  his  death,  there  had  been  born,  at  Gujrdnwala, 
forty  miles  north  of  Lahore,  a  child  nearly  related 
The  birth  of  Maha^    to   himsolf,   who  was   dostiued  to 

rt^fa  Banjit  Singh.         gj^g^^g  ^^    poWCr     of    the     PhulkiaU 

house  to  its  foundation  and  build  up  in  the  Punjab 
a  military  Empire  as  formidable  a«  any  yet  founded 
in  Hindustan,  strong  both  for  defence  and  for 
aggression.  If  Raja  Amar  Singh  had  lived,  or  had 
been  succeeded  by  rulers  as  able  as  himself,  the 
Cis-Satlej  States  might  have  been  welded  into  one 
kingdom  and  their  independence  might  have  been 
preserved,  both  against  the  Lahore  monarchy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  British  Government  on  the  other. 
But,  after  his  death,  the  leadership  of  the  Cis-Satlej 
The  deeagofPat'  Sikhs  passed  from  the  feeble  hands 
ti4an  power.  of  Pattiala.     For  many  years   the 

only  persons  in  that  family  who  possessed 
wisdom,  energy  or  courage,  were  women  ;  and  the 
power  and  influence  which  had  been  won,  with  so 
much  labor,  by  Ala  Singh,  Lai  Singh  and  Amar 
Singh,  day  by  day  diminished,  till  no  one  cared  to 
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The  eharaeter  of 
Am^r  Sinffh, 


follow  Pattiala  in  council  or  the  field,  and  the  only 
aafety  of  its  Chief  against  an  adventurer  of  his  own 
creed  and  blood  was  found  in  imploring  the  protec* 
tion  of  a  foreign  power  and  trusting  to  the  swords 
of  others  for  defence.  Baja  Amar  Singh  would 
have  found  a  nobler  way  of  saving  his  kingdom ; 
and  it  was  a  misfortune  for  Pattiala  that  he  died  be- 
fore he  had  consoUdated  his  conquests,  leaving  to  his 
child  successor  the  dangerous  legacy  of  his  victories 
and  his  fame,  with  the  envy  of  tiie  more  powerful 
Chiefs  Jhind,  Nabha,  Kalsia  and  Kythal,  who  strove 
to  undermine  and  destroy  the  hated  supremacy  of 
Pattiala. 

Amar  Singh  was  not  altogether  a    character 

to  admire  and  he  had  a  fair  share 
of  the  vices  and  faults  of  his 
age,  but  he  made  Pattiala  the  most  powerful 
State  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Satlej.  He 
formed  a  successful  coalition  against  the  Muham- 
madan  power,  which  possessed  indeed  only  the 
shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  but  at  the  name 
of  which  India  had  learned  to  tremble,  and  it 
needed  a  brave  heart  and  a  bold  hand  to  drag 
away  the  imperial  robes  and  show  the  world 
that  the  place  of  the  giant  had  been  filled  by  a 
tottering  scare-crow  which  a  push  might  over- 
throwr  The  conquests  of  Amar  Singh  were  un- 
scrupulous ^nd  often  without  the  shadow  of  excuse 
or  provocation;  but  princes  can  only  be  judged 
by  success  and  by  the  use  which  they  have  made  of 
their  opportunities.  It  is  true  that  the  ambition  of 
Amar  Singh  was  personal  and  he  cannot  be  classed 
with  those  statesmen  who  have  no  policy  but  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  to  whom  in- 
famy itself  is  welcome  if  they  can  leave  their  coun- 
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try  more  strong  and  more  respected.  He  was  but 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  barbarian ;  rude,  couragBoas, 
impulsive,  generous  and  ignorant.  He  had  a  quick 
intelligence  and  a  strong  arm,  and  his  success  was 
well  deserved ;  though  whether  success  entitles  a 
man  to  praise  and  admiration,  is  a  point  on  which 
the  world  and  its  teachers  have  agreed  to  differ. 

Raja   Sahib   Singh,   the    new    Chief  of    the 
BiUi^  sahih  aingh^M    Pattiala    State,     was  a  child  six 
MeeMiim.  years  of  age.     It  would  have   been 

a  hard  task  for  a  man,  however  able,  to  maintain 
order  in  a  country  so  lately  conquered,  inhabited 
by  warlike  and  independent  races,  and  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours  and  rivals.  For 
a  child,  surrounded  by  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
servants,  who  foimd  their  own  profit  in  his  weakness 
and  inexperience,  there  could  be  little  hope  of  a 
successful  or  happy  reign.  Through  the  influence 
of  Bani  Hukmdn,  the  grand-mother  of  the  young 
Chief,  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  was  appointed  prime 
niwan  jfmnun  nunistor  and  uo  better  choico  could 
^•*-  have    been    made.      The  Diwan, 

an  Aggarwal  Bannia  of  Sun^,  was  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  honesty.  He  had  served 
Kaja  Amar  Singh  well,  both  in  the  council  and  in 
the  field,  and  his  principal  fault  was  an  undisguised 
contempt  for  the  rude  Sikh  Sirdars,  which  may 
not  have  been  undeserved  but  which  they  re-paid 
with  hatred  and  suspicion. 

No  sooner  had  the  young  Chief  taken  his  seat 

Therebeiium^fihe    ou  the  masnad  than  rebellion  broke 

waHigurh.  out  iu  all  quartcrs.     The  first  to 

throw  off  the  Chiefs  authority  was  the  Governor  of 

Bhawanifirarh.  Sirdar  Mahan  Sinsrh,  the  brother  of 


Mai  Deso,  step-mother  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  and 
the  widow  of  Himmat  Singh,  on  whose  death  she 
had  been  married  by  the  late  Kaja.  Immediately 
on  hearing  of  the  Governor's  revolt,  Diwan  Nanun 
Mai  summoned  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  to  send  in  their 
contingents  and  marched  against  Bhawanigarh  which 
he  invested.  Mahan  Singh  was  assisted  by  Sirdar 
Tara  Singh  Gheba  and  held  out  for  more  than  three 
months  ;  until  his  ally  was  induced  to  desert  him, 
when  he  surrendered.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
an  example  could  have  been  made  of  this  rebel,  but 
Nanun  Mai  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to 
put  to  death  so  powerful  a  Chief  and  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  reigning  family,  and  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  was  degredation  from  his  office 
as  Governor  of  Bhawanigarh. 

Before  this  affair  was  settled,  another  outbreak 

occurred  at  Kot  Sumer,  headed 
by  Rajo,  the  widow  of  Sirdar 
Baksho  Singh  of  Saboka.  The  fort  held  by  this 
lady  was  very  strong,  and,  before  the  Diwan  was 
able  to  reduce  it,  he  was  summoned  away  to 
quell  a  still  more  serious  revolt  at  Bhikhe,  which 
Sirdar  Ala  Singh,  the  brother  of  Rani  Khem  Kour, 
one  of  Raja  Amar  Singh's  widows,  had  seized,  with 
the  aid  of  the  zamindars  of  the  neighbourhood, 
expelling  the  Pattiala  Governor,  Thamman  Singh, 
from  the  town  and  fort. 

The  Ranis  and  their  relations  had,  at  this  time, 
The  revolt  of  8ir^    crreat  powor  iu  Pattiala.     They  all, 

dar   Ala    Singh  ^       "^  ...     A^  ..  i?    T5       •     tt    1 

Bhikhe.  With  the  exception   of  Kani  Huk- 

man,  hated  Nanun  Mai  for  his  effi^rts  to  maintain 
economy  and  to  restrain  their  extravagance  within 
due  bounds  ;  and  the  Diwan  found  himself  opposed 
and  thwarted  in  every  possible  way.     He,  however, 


Rebellion  of   Kot 
Sutnev, 
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mustered  a  large  force  composed  of  Pattiala,  Jhind, 
Nabha,  Maler  Kotla,  Bhadour,  and  Kamgharia 
troops,  and,  accompanied  by  Bani  Hukman^  marched 
against  Bhikhe  and  invested  the  village.  After  a 
few  days  skirmishing,  Ala  Singh,  seeing  further 
resistance  hopeless,  escaped  from  Bhikhe  by  night, 
and  fled  to  his  home  at  Talwandi,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Diwan  and  captured.  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  Pattiala  for  a  time,  but,  on  the  interces- 
sion of  Sodhi  Nahr  Singh  of  Anandpur,  a  man 
of  great  sanctity,  he  was  at  length  released,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  fine,  and  allowed  Dhdmon  and 
other  villages  for  his  support. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Pattiala  admin- 
Th€  great  famine  istratiou,  the  year  1783  was  one  of 
of  1788.  famine  as  terrible  as  any  that  has 

ever  devastated  Northern  India.*  The  year  pre- 
vious had  been  dry  and  the  harvest  poor ;  but,  in 
1783,  it  entirely  failed.  The  country  was  depopu- 
lated; the  peasants  abandoning  their  villages 
and  dying  in  thousands  of  disease  and  want :  but 
little  revenue  could  be  collected;  the  country  swarmed 
with  bands  of  robbers  and  dacoits,  and  the  state  of 
anarchy  was  almost  inconceivable.  The  neighbouring 
Chiefs  began  to  seize  for  themselves  the  Pattiala 
villages,  and  all  who  dared  threw  off  Pattiala  author- 
ity and  declared  themselves  independent. 

Diwan  Nanun   Mai   did  not  lose  heart.     He 

The  aetum  of  the    ^^^  *  ^^^  ^^  extraordinary  resource 
^"**'  and    his  powers    appeared  to  rise 

with  danger.  He  sent  to  Lucknow  for  trained 
gunners  and  officers  who  coidd  discipline  his  troops 
after  the  European  fashion,  and  set   to  work  to 


*  Known  as  the''Ch&lia"    the  year  being,    according  to  Uindn 
computation,  1840  A.  V.  (  forty  '*  ChdiU  ".) 
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reduce  the  insurgents  to  order  and  recover  the  Pat- 
tiala  territory  which  had  been  lost  First  he 
marched  against  Sardul  Singh,  the  Governor  of 
.Mulepur,  a  relation  of  Kani  Khem  Kour,  who, 
after  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of  her  brother, 
had  sent  to  Sardul  Singh  for  safety  all  her  money 
and  jewels.  The  Diwan  had  besieged  the  town 
for  twenty  days,  when  one  of  his  own  officers, 
named  Karam  Beg,  bribed,  it  is  supposed,  by  Sardul 

Beverei^  W9und€d    Singh,    attempted    to    assassinate 
hf  a»  AMMHfi.  jjjjj^     rjxy^Q  murderer  was  cut  down 

by  the  attendants,  but  the  Diwan  received  a  severe 
sword  wound  and  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Anandpur  Kesoke  where  he  lay  in  great 
danger. 

Eani  Hukman,  who  had  come  to  Mulepur  to 

The  death  of  Rmni    visit  the  Di wau,  died  at  this  time 

2^JJ!JII^J;,JlIJf  *^    from  an  illness  caused,   in    great 

KmnunMai.  pgj^  \yy  auxicty  ;  and  Nanun   Mai 

lost  in  her  the  best  and  the  most  influential  of  his 
friends.  She  seems  to  have  thoroughly  understood 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  restore  the 
State  to  prosperity,  and  gave  him  her  warm  support. 
On  her  death,  theDiwan's  enemies,  Bani  Khem  Kour, 
Soman  Singh  Dhali,  Bibi  Pardhdn,  great-aunt  of 
the  Raja,  and  others,  gathered  courage,  arrested  him 
at  he  was  lying  wounded  at  Anandpur  and  sent 
him  a  prisoner  into  Pattiala. 


Fortunately  for  Nanun  Mai  and  the  country, 

Bmnie  Mejidar  ef    thcrc  was  auothor  womau  of  sense 

Phagwarm.  gj^ J  coursgc  iu  the  Pattiala  family. 

This  was  Rani  Rajindar  of  Phagwdra,  a  first 
cousin  of  Raja  Amar  Singh  and  who  had  helped 
him  in  former  difficulties.     Hearing  of  the  state 
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of    a&irs,    she  assembled  a  force,   and,    heading 
it  herself,   marched  to    Pattiala,    released  Diwan 
M^Tffhes  to  poMi.    Nanun  Mai  and  re-instated  him  in 
iheJHwmm.  his  placo   as  ministor.     one    had 

not  arrived  a  day  too  soon ;  for,  no  sooner  had  the 
Diwan  been  imprisoned,  than  the  neighbouring  Sir- 
dars renewed  their  encroachments  and  Pattiala  itself 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  sacked  by  some  of 
the  hostile  confederacies  of  Sikhs. 

Nanun  Mai,  finding  that  he  could  not  count 
nanum  Mai  M-  upon  tho  support  or  sympathy  of 
Mahra^.  '  any  of  the  Pattiala  nobles  in  his 
attempt  to  restore  order,  opened  negotiations 
with  Dhdra  Eao,  a  Mahratta  leader,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  country  about  Dehli,  where 
several  of  the  more  powerful  Sikhs  Chiefs,  who  held 
estates  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna,  had 
joined  him.  Among  these  were  Bhagel  Singh  Krora 
Singhia ;  Diwan  Singh  Laudah ;  Bhanga  Singh  and 
Mehtab  Singh  of  Thanesar.*     Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh, 


*  The  founder  of  the  Thanesar  family  was  Mith  Singh,  a  Jat  of 
Sirh&li  near  Patti  in  the  Manjha,  and  received  the  Pihal  from  Gnrdial 
Singh,  who  obtained  foe  him  the  post  of  personal  attendant  (garwa  bar- 
dar^  a  servant  who  carries  a  drinking  vessel  and  water)  to  Tara 
Singh,  Gheba.  Mith  Singh,  In  1766,  offended  with  the  conduct  of  his  mas- 
ter, indneed  200  of  his  troopers  to  desert,  and  set  np  for  himself.  Beioff 
absolntely  without  means,  he  determined  on  a  bold  stroke,  and  attacked 
Thanesar,  where  were  two  forts,  one  in  possession  of  the  Shaikhs  and 
the  other  belonging  to  Bhai  Desn  Singh  of  Kythal.  That  belonging  to 
the  Shaikhs  was  captnted,  and  the  other,  after  the  death  of  Mith  Singh, 
was  gained  by  bribing  the  Commandant,  and  the  snrronnding  coxmtrj  was 
taken  possession  of  by  his  nephews  Bhag  Singh,  and  Bhanga  Singh* 
who  divided  it  between  them,  the  latter  obtaining  the  larger  share. 
Bhanga  Singh,  who  died  in  1815,  Jotned  the  British  force  when,  under 
Lord  Lake,  It  came  north  of  the  Jamna,  and  was  rewarded  with  additional 
territory.  He  was,  however,  of  a  most  savage  and  untameable  character, 
and  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Bhag  Singh  died  twenty-four  years 
before  his  brother,  leaving  four  sons,  who  were,  if  possible,  more  audaci* 
ous  and  violent  than  their  nncle,  Bhanga  Singh.  In  1806,  Bhanga  Singh, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Lad  wa  Chief,  seized  Dhowa,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  left  a  son  Fatah  Singh,  and  a  daughter  Karam  Kour,  who  was  married 
to  Maharaja  Karm  Smgh  of  Pattiala.    There  was  also   au  Ulegitt- 
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who  had  then  great  influence  to  the  south  of  the 
Satlejy  arranged  matters  with  the  Mahratta,  who 
consented  to  assist  Nanun  Mai  for  a  consideration 
of  two  lakhs  of  rupees;  and  straightway  marched 
from  Kamal  to  Thanesar,  where  Sirdar  Bhanga 
Singh  had  his  fort,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Diwan,  Bani  Bajindar  and  Baja  Gajpat  Singh  of 
Jhind,  who,  before  their  departure  from  Pattiala, 
had  seized  and  imprisoned  Sirdar  Somdn  Singh, 
fearing  lest  he  might  give  trouble  during  their  ab- 
sence. Having  joined  forces,  they  marched  against 
some  of  the  neighbouring  Chiefs,  the  Mahratta  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  tiie  Bhais  of  Kythal  and 
recovering  Kot  and  other  Pattiala  villages  from  the 
Sirdars  of  Ambala.  During  this  march,  Raja  Gajpat 
Singh  fell  ill,  and,  returning  to  his  residence  of 
Sufidun,  died  there  at  the  close  of  1789. 

The  Diwan  then,  in  company  with  Dhdra  Rao, 

marched  against  Bantir.  This  town, 
which  is  of  some  importance,  is 
situated  about  12  miles  to  the  north  west  of  Ambala^ 
and  was  defended  by  two  forts,  an  old  imperial  one, 
called  Zulmgarh,  and  another  of  more  recent  date. 
This  town,  with  the  neighbouring  vUlages  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Singhpuria  Sirdars.*     But  Raja 


The  Hege  ofJBanur, 


mate  son,  Sahib  Singh,  born  of  a  slave  girl,  who  was  not  allowed  to 
succeed  to  a  share  with  Fatah  Singh,  though  maintenance  was  given 
him.  Fatah  Singh  died  in  1819,  leaving  two  widows,  who  succeeded  him, 
although  the  mother  managed  the  estate  which,  in  1850,  escheated  to 
Government. 

Only  one  of  the  sons  of  Bhag  Singh  left  issue,  Jamijat  Singh, 
who  died  in  1834,  when  the  estate  lapsed. 

*  The  Singhpuria  was  a  very  powerful  family,  and  its  founder,  Kapr 
Singh,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Sikh  leaders  befoi*e 
the  days  of  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  and  Ala  Singh  of  Pattiala.  He  was 
known  as  *'  Nawab  ;**  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Sikh  taking  a  Mu- 
bammadan  title ;  and  conquered  the  village,  and  country  about  Faizulla- 
pur,  near  Amritsar,  from  FaizuUa  Khan,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
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Amar  Singh,  who  had  assisted  in  its  conquest,  ob- 
tained  a  half  share  of  the  revenue.  During  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Amar  Singh, 
Sirdar  Khushhal  Singh  Singhpuria  had  seized  the 
whole  district.  He  was  however  able  to  make  but 
faint  resistance  to  the  force  brought  against  him, 
and  the  Diwan  was  able  to  TCCover  the  Pattiala 
share  of  the  town.  After  this  success,  Nanun  Mai, 
by  means  of  forced  contributions  from  Chiefs  and 
j>hara  Hoc  reHr9M  zamiudars,  coutrivcd  to  pay  the 
!•  jcamoi.  Mahratta  the  two  lakhs  as  agreed, 

and  to  induce  him  to  leave  for  Karnal.  Sirdar 
Baghel  Sin^  Krora  Singhia  remained  behind  to 
assist  in  reducing  refactory  subjects  and  to  obtain 
what  the  Diwan  had  promised  him  for  his  services 
in  negotiating  with  the  Mahrattas. 

From  Banur,  the  Diwan  marched  southwards. 

The  Diwan'9  earn-     coUccting  fiucs  aud    Contributions 

puiwnofxrse.  fj.Qjjj  Kythal,  Makiran  and  Serai 


Singhpura,  from  which  the  family  take  its  name,  though  it  is  as  fre-' 
quenthr  known  as  Faizallapuria.  Nawab  Kapnr  Singh  died  at  Amritsar 
in  17^,  giving  what  command  over  the  Khalsa  armv  any  one  Chief 
could  in  these  days  be  said  to  possess,  to  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  Alhnwalia. 
His  territory,  however  descended  to  his  nephew  Khushhal  Singh,  who 
equalled  his  father's  reputation  and  obtained  possession  of  a  large  tract 
of  country  worth  about  4  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  both  Cis  and  Trans-Sutlej, 
including  Jalandhar,  Bulandgarh,  Singhpura,  Patti,  Nurpur,  Behrampur, 
Ghauoli  and  Bhartgarh.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  active  against  the 
Muhammadans,  and  it  was  one  of  his  troopers  who  killed  the  Afghan 
Governor,  Zin  Khan  in  1763.  After  this  he  seized  Ludhiana  and 
Baimr,  with  the  assistance  of  Pattiala,  which  State  afterwards  I'eceived  a 
half  share  of  the  latter  district.  Khushhal  Singh  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
one,  Sudli  Singh,  died  in  his  father*8  life- time,  and  the  second,  Budh 
Singh,  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1795.  All  the  Jalandhar  territory  was 
seiMd  by  Maharaja  Raujit  Singh,  and  the  Sirdai*  had  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence Cis-Satlej  under  British  protection,  where,  in  1812,  he  held  estates 
worth  Rs.  54,000  a  year.  Budh  Singh  died  in  1816,  and  his  estate  was 
divided  among  his  sons,  seven  in  number,  by  *' Chundawand  *' i.  e.,  in- 
shares  according  to  the  number  of  wives. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  distinct  branches  of  the  Singhpuria 
family,  the  Chief  of  which  is  represented  by  Sirdar  Jai  Singh  of  Manoli, 
who  holds  half  of  the  ance8tral  estates.  The  remainder  is  divided  among 
the  branches  of  Qhanoli,  Bungah  and  Kandola. 


Dordha,  where  he  was  repulsed  from  the  fort  by  the 
Sikhs.  He  aided  Sirdar  Dalel  Singh  Malod  to  recover 
the  village  of  Sehnke,  of  which  his  younger  brother 
Bagh  Singh  had  taken  forcible  possession  ;  and  then 
attacked  Kot  Kapura  on  which  he  was  able  to  make 
no  impression^  but  he  built  a  mud  fort  about  three 
miles  distant,  at  Dholan,  to  overawe  the  place,  and 
then  marched  against  the  Bhattis,  who  had  re- 
covered all  the  territory  of  which  Raja  Amar 
Singh  had  deprived  them.  He  overran  the  country 
and  collected  some  arrears  of  revenue  due  from 
Sangah,  Chandah  and  Bhinah,  but  had  only  in- 
different success  elsewhere,  and,  being  quite  unable 
to  hold  the  country  he  had  ravaged,  returned  to 
Pattiala,  where  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  was  dismissed 
with  the  promised  money. 

In   1787,    Raja  Sahib   Singh  was  married  to 
ThB  marriaae  of    Rattau  Kour,  daughter  of  Sh-dar 
Ith^iLT^A.^.     Clanda  Singh   Bhangi,*    who  had 
^7S7.  long  been  dead,  but  his  grandson 

Gulab  Singh  still  held,  though  with  diminished 
authority,  the  city  of  Amritsar  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  a  powerful  Chief,  and  the  marriage 
was  performed  with  proportionate  splendour. 

About  this  time,  Ata-ulla  Khan,  the  Chief  of 
Th€  dispuu  6«-  Maler  Kotla,  asked  for  the  help  of 
SJII^^  ^oT'bj^I  Pattiala  against  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh 
and  Maler  Kof la.  Bhadouria  who  had  seized  several  of 
his  villages.  The  Maler  Kotla  Nawab  had  become 
a  fast  friend  of  Pattiala  and  it  was  necessary 
to  assist  him ;  but  Chuhr  Singh  was  now  too 
powerful  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  so  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which   the   latter  gave  up 

*  For  an  account  of  Sirdar  Ganda  Singh    Bliaogi,  vide  **  Punjab 
Chiefs,  pp.  385—398. 
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the  villages  he  had  seized,  in  return  for  others  of  the 
same  value  from  Pattiala  territory. 

The  expedition  of  Dhara  Kao  to   Pattiala  had 
Th€  invoHan  of    tauffht    tho    Mahrattas    that    the 

Afnba    Rao    Mah^  ^  i        /»    ji         t 

ratta.  countrj  to  the  north  ot  the  Jamna 

was  a  good  field  for  plunder,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1788,  another  Chief,  named  Amba  Rao,  determined 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  that  direction.  He  persuaded 
Ghulam  Kadir  Khan,  the  son  of  Zabita  Khan 
RohiUa,  who  had  died  three  years  before,  to  join 
him ;  and,  at  Karnal,  Sirdar  Bhagel  Singh  Krora- 
Singhia  made  his  submission,  for  this  Chief  was 
generally  the  first  to  welcome  an  invader  and  follow 
him  as  a  jackal  the  lion,  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
prey,  however  insignificant.  The  Pattiala  Diwan 
met  the  invaders  at  a  village  in  the  Ky thai  territory, 
where  the  Mahratta  levied  a  contribution  which 
Pattiala  assisted  to  pay  on  the  mortgage  of  seven 
villages  which  Bhai  Lai  subsequently  released. 
Amba  Kao  did  not  make  much  by  his  expedition. 
The  Kohilla  Chief,  Ghulam  Kadir,  either  quarrelled 
with  him  or  was  bribed  by  the  Sikhs,  and  retired 
towards  Dehli  which  he  soon  afterwards  took  by 
storm,  disgracing  himself  by  permitting  every  kind  of 
atrocity  and  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alam  with  his  own  hand.  After  Ghulam 
Kadir's  departure,   Amba   Kao   could  make  little 

impression  on  the  Sikh  Chiefs  who 
were  profuse  in  promises  which  they 
had  no  intention  to  fulfil ;  and,  much  disappointed  with 
the  result  of  his  expedition,  he  recrossed  the  Jamna. 

Diwan  Nanun  Mai  was  now  induced  by  Sirdar 
mwanifanunMiu     Hari  Singh  of  Sialbah  to  make  an- 

»i^hpJl^''%hi!^,    other  attack  upon  Khushhal  Singh 
but  without  ouccess!     Siughpuria  who  had  taken   A  wan- 


Who  retires  with 
but  little  plunder* 
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kot  and  otibier  villages  of  the  Sialbah  territory. 
Their  joint  forces  first  attacked  Kotlah,  a  small  fort 
held  by  Man  Singh,  son-in-law  of  the  Singhpuria 
Chief,  and  reduced  it  without  much  difficulty. 
Thence  they  went  to  Awankot  and  invested  the 
place,  but  Budh  Singh,  son  of  Sirdar  Khushhal 
Singh,  with  Tara  Singh  Gheba^  Rai  Singh  Bhangi,* 
and  other  Chiefs,  came  to  the  rescue  and  compelled 
the  raising  of  the  sic^e.  Nanun  Mai  sent  to  Pattiala 
for  reinforcements,  and  Ata-ullah  Khan  of  Maler 
Kotla,  Bai  Muhamad  of  Bai  Kot,t  with  some  Nabha 
and  Kythal  troops  soon  joined  him,  but  the  fighting, 
which  was  little  more  than  skirmishing,  was  indecisive, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  abandon  any  further 
attempt  on  Awankot.  The  campaign  of  Diwan 
Nanun  Mai  had  been  successful  on  the  whole.  He 
had  reduced  to  submission  a  great  number  of  refrac- 
tory  villages  and  collected  arrears  of  revenue  of  which 
the  State  treasury  was  much  in  need,  for  war,  famine 
and  the  exactions  of  the  Mahrattas  had  effectually 
emptied  it.  He  had,  morever,  recovered  much  of 
the  territory  which  the  neighbouring  Chiefs  had 

*  This  was  the  Chief  of  Jagadri. 

t  The  Chiefs  of  Rai  Kot  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  centniy,  posses- 
sed considerable  territory,  were  Muhanimadan  Rajputs,  immigrants  from 
Jasalmir,  which  Tuisi  Das,  their  great  ancestor,  left  in  1323,  A.  D; 
settling  at  Mogal,  afterwards  Faridkot,  and  adopting  the  Muhammadan 
faith.  His  second  son  Gopal,  founded  Shahjahanpnr  in  the  Ludiana 
district,  and  Rai  Kalha,  another  of  his  descendants,  the  town  of 
Talwandi  in  A.  D.  1478.  The  fiamily  became  of  some  importance, 
and,  about  1620,  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Ludhiana,  which  had 
been  founded  140  years  before  by  Yusaf  and  Nihang,  two  Lodi  Chiefs, 
whence  the  name  of  the  town.  From  Lndhiana  the  Rai  Kot  Chiefs  were 
expelled  by  Sahib  Singh  Bedi,  bat  they  afterwards  recovered  it ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  owned  Rai  Kot,  Talwandi,  Jhandiala, 
Jagraon,  Baddowala,  Ludhiana,  Basia  and  other  districts.  Rai  Alyas, 
the  last  Chief,  died  in  1802,  and  his  mother  Nur-nl-nisad  succeeded  him. 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  in  1806,  seized  the  whole  territory  and 
divided  it  between  his  allies.  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Nabha,  Sirdar  Gurdit  Singh  I^wa  and  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand. 
A  few  villages  alone  were  left,  which  have  descended  to  Rai  Im&m 
Baksh,  the  present  representative  of  the  family. 


seized  during  the  troubles  which  followed  Amar 
Singh's  death  and  had  shown  himself  to  be  not  only 
brave  but  far-seeing  and  anxious  for  the  good  of  the 
State. 

But  the  Diwan  was  too  honest  to  be  successful. 
The  unpoputaruv     I^  »  Nativo  State,  durfug  a  long 
0ftkemwam.  minority,  the  general  rule  of  prac- 

tice is  corruption  of  the  grossest  and  most  unblush- 
ing kind  ;  and  should  chance  place  an  honest  man 
in  power,  he  is  at  once  assailed  by  the  crowd  of 
parasites  and  slaves  who  hate  a  character  which  is  a 
perpetual  menace  and  reproach  to  themselves ;  and 
he  must  be  strong  as  well  as  honest,  to  defy  his 
enemies  who  include  in  their  ranks  every  man  in 
the  State  except  himself.  Nanun  Mai  besides  was 
of  so  proud  a  disposition  that  he  did  not  care  whom 
he  offended.  He  had  given  many  of  the  most  lucrative 
oflBces  of  the  State  to  his  sons  and  relatives,  and  excited 
the  greatest  dislike  by  his  custom  of  smoking  his 
iuJkJka  in  Durbar,  when  giving  audience  to  Sikh 
Chiefs,  tobacco  being  odious  to  them  and  forbidden 
by  their  creed. 

Raja  Sahib  Singh  was  now  fourteen  years  old. 
The  dMike  o/t*#     I^  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  his 
iSi^ioMi».  natural   disposition,    for  the  chief 

object  of  his  Ministers  was  to  confine  his  attention 
to  pleasure,  nautches,  hunting  and  elephant  fights, 
that  he  might  be  disposed  to  leave  State  ai&irs  to 
their  management.  Against  the  Diwan  they  poisoned 
his  mind,  hinting  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
seize  the  power  for  himself  and  with  this  object 
was  intriguing  with  the  Mahrattas,  while  even  if 
he  designed  to  leave  the  Baja  nominal  authority, 
all  real  power  would  be  taken  away.  It  was 
easy  to  induce  the  boy  to  believe  stories  such  as  these. 


Neuf    danger* 
Paitiala, 


to 


to  which  the  pride  of  the  Diwan  and  his  family 
gave  some  colour,  and  he  began  to  hate  Nanun 
Mai  as  bitterly  as  his  courtiers  did. 

Other  dangers     were    now    impending.     The 

crimes  of  the  infamous  Ghulam 
Kadir  Khan  Kohilla  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  tortured  and  insulted  Emperor  had  been 
well  avenged  by  Sindhia  Mahdaji,  the  great  Mahratta 
leader,  who  drove  the  Bohilla  from  Dehli  pursued 
and  captured  him  at  Mehrat  and  put  him  to 
death  with  tortures.  The  Emperor  Shah  Alam  was 
again  placed,  with  all  honour,  on  the  throne  of 
Dehli,  and  Sindhia  set  himself  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  country  north  of  the  Jamna  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  Mahratta  force  marched  northwards,  com- 
manded by  Rane  Khan  Dadaji  and 
Ah  Buhadar  Peshwa.  At  Thane- 
sar  they  halted  some  time,  and  the  Pattiala  Dur- 
bar began  to  hope  that  this  might  be  the  limit  of 
the  expedition ;  but  Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar  an- 
noyed the  Mahrattas  so  much  by  plundering  their 
baggage  and  intercepting  their  convoys,  that  they 
marched  to  Ajrdra  eight  miles  nearer  to  Pattiala.  At 
the  capital  there  was  great  dismay.  The  treasury 
had  been  drained  by  the  late  war,  and  it  was  tiot  the 
Mahratta  custom  to  retire  from  before  a  town 
with  empty  hands,  and  what  was  not  freely  given 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  take.  In  this  emer- 
gency Diwan  Nanun  Mai  did  not  know  where  to 
turn  for  aid.  He  visited  the  ladies  at  the  palace, 
and  advised  them  to  leave  Pattiala  for  Mung  or 
Bhattinda,  where  they  would  be  in  greater  safety, 
till  the  storm  had  blown  over.  Rani  Bajindar,  who 
now  began  to  distrust  the  Diwan's  loyalty,  and  who 


Another  Mahratta 
invasion. 


did  not  know  what  fear  was,  refused  to  leave 
Pattiala ;  and  told  Nanun  Mai  that  it  was  his 
duty  as  Prime  Minister  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  invaders,  and,  if  necessary,  to  buy  them  off.  The 
Diwan  felt  that  in  the  Bani  he  was  losing  his  only 
friend,  and,  knowing  that  he  was  suspected,  formed 
the  design  of  leaving  Pattiala  for  ever.  But  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  some  money, 
and  calling  together  the  subordinate  Chiefs,  visited 
the  Mahratta  camp  where  he  made  himself  very 
useful  to  Kane  Khan,  introducing  the  different 
Chiefs  and  giving  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
nazrana  which  each  could  pay. 

The  Pattiala  contribution  was  at  last  demanded. 

TKe  enen^  de-  Tho  Diwan  being  either  really 
wiond  tribute.  unablo  to  find  the  money   or  more 

probably  wishing  to  punish  the  coolness  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  by  Bani  Bajindar,  sent  her 
news  of  what  was  demanded  and  begged  her  to 
take  measures  for  the  payment,  without  delay,  as,  in 
default  of  payment,  the  city  of  Pattiala  would  cer- 
tainly be  attacked.     But  the  Bani  was  as  proud  as 

mffleuu  negotia^  the  Diwau  and  as  brave  as  she  was 
"*"^"  proud,   and   returned  answer  that 

Nanun  Mai  was  Minister  and  must  pay  the  Mah- 
ratta fine  himself  Convinced  as  she  was  of  the 
Diwan's  treachery,  she  determined  to  take  inmiediate 
action  to  counteract  it,  and  sent  an  officer  to  seize 
Devi  Ditta,  the  Diwan's  son,  whom  she  placed  in 
confinement  as  a  guarantee  for  the  father's  good 
conduct.  This  hasty  action  had  deplorable  results. 
The  Diwan,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Bani  was  lost,  and  that  his  only  chance  of 
regaining    power    was    in   Mahratta    interference. 


■)■■ 
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at  once  persuaded  Dadaji  to  marcli  to  Pattiala  with 
30,000  men. 

The  force  encamped  at  Sohlar,  about  two  miles 

^   ^   ^  from  the  town,  whence   a  messagfe 

armyappeartbefore    was  sont  to  the  Kani  directing  her  to 

***      o    «   •  .     jgiiygj.  ^p  ^Q  Diwan's  son,  for  until 

he  was  released  Nanun  Mai  refused  to  take  any 
steps  towards  obtaining  the  nazrana.  The  Kani  was 
prepared  to  defend  the  city ;  but  she  gave  up 
Devi  Ditta,  thinking  it  unadvisable  to  press  mat- 
ters to  extremities.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
Chiefs  tried  to  arrange  terms,  and,  notably,  Sirdar 
Bhagel  Singh  Krora  Singhia,  who  was  compelled  to 
meddle  in  the  business  of  every  one  between  the 
Satlej  and  Dehli ;  but  Kani  Kajindar  declined  to 
pay  a  single  rupee.  She  made  several  visits  to  the 
Mahratta  camp,  following  the  example  of  Mai  Deso, 
the  mother  of  Kaja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha,  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  good  terms  for  her 
son.  But  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  and  Kani  Kajindar 
were  able  to  settle  nothing,  each  declaring  that 
the  other  was  the  proper  person  to  pay  the  fine  ; 
the  truth  being  that  the  treasury  was  empty  ;  the 
Chiefs  and  the  people  had  been  gi'ound  down  by 
exactions  till  they  could  give  nothing  more,  and 
whoever  satisfied  the  Mahratta  demands,  would  have 
to  do  so  from  private  means,  which,  in  the  case  of 
both  the  Kani  and  the  Diwan,  were  very  large. 

The   Mahrattas,    at    last,    tired    of   waiting, 

insisted  upon  the  fort  of  Sefabad, 
•tolr*o/*(5u  ahT^jt  situated  a  few  miles  north-east  of 
5*'^.t**L**  •'^^if    the  city  and  now  known  as  Buhddar- 

for  the  fin€  dmnand'  ^     ^ 

•*'  gstrh,  being  placed  in  their  hands. 

To  this  the  Diwan  consented,  through  Kani  Kajin- 


l^\}t  ^j^attiala  j^Ttate* 
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dar  opposed  it.  No  sooner  had  the  Mahrattas  obtain- 
ed the  fort,  than  they  thought  to  hasten  the  payment 
of  the  nazrana  by  a  display  of  force  ;  and  for  a  month 
and  a  half  skirmishes  were  frequent  between  the 
Sikhs  and  the  Mahrattas,  though  the  leaders  on 
either  side  were  unwilling  to  come  to  a  complete 
rupture.  Kani  Kajindar  still  refused  to  pay  and 
declared  herself  willing  to  march  with  the  Mahrat- 
tas to  Mathra,  where  she  would  arrange  matters  with 
Sindhia  himself.  To  this  Kane  Khan  and  Dadaji 
_  _  ^  were  compelled  to  consent,  and  the 

The  Mahratt€ta  rt'  ^  ^*-  ' 

tire  with  the  jBani     Raui,    with  a  strong  force,  marched 

southwards,  the  Mahrattas  insisting 
on  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  accompanying  them  ;  but,  at 
Kamal,  he  induced  them,  on  consideration  of  his 
services,  to  release  him,  and  take  his  son  Devi  Ditta 
with  them  instead. 

No  sooner  had  the  Mahratta  army  disappeared, 
„,    ^     than  Kaia  Sahib  Sinffh,  who  had 

BiHjaSahih  Singh  "^  . 

eonfiwateB  the  Du  taken  shcltcr  at  a  distance  from  the 
u>an»  proper  If '  capital,   marchod    to    Dhodan    or 

Bhawanigarh,  where,  instigated  by  his  followers, 
who  were  determined  on  the  ruin  of  the  Diwan, 
he  confiscated  much  of  Nanun  Mai's  property,  and 
thence  to  Barnala,  where  he  seized  and  imprisoned 
Narinda  Rai,  one  of  the  Diwan's  sons,  and  collector 
of  the  districts  of  Hodiana  and  Barnala.  From 
this  town  he  marched  southwards  to  Mong  ( Monak 
or  Akalghar )  of  which  Ditta  Mai,  the  third  son 
of  the  Diwan,  was  commandant,  and  who,  at  first, 
refused  to  surrender  the  fort.  But  his  troops 
knowing  the  Diwan's  fortunes  were  on  the  ebb 
refused  to  act  against  the  Pattiala  forces,  the  fort 
was  given  up,  and  four  lakhs  of  rupees  plundered. 
The  Baja  found  that   spoliation   was   an  easy   way 
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of  raising  money,  and,  after  a  hurried  visit  to  Patti- 
ala,  he  left  for  Ghanor,  and  besieged  the  fort  which 
was  defended  by  Zugi  Mai  and  Diwan  Mai,  nephews 
of  the  Minister. 

Nanun  Mai  was  on  his  road  back  from   Karnal 

The  mwonn  takes     whon  he  hoard  of  all  that  his   ene- 
refuge  at  shahabad.     jj^'^g  ]^^^  accompHshcd  against  him. 

Understanding  that,  till  fortune  changed,  it  would 
be  madness  to  return  to  Pattiala  where  he  could 
only  expect  imprisonment  or  death,  he  took  refuge 
with  Sirdar  Karm  Singh  of  Shahabad.* 

This  Chief  promised  him  not   only   protection 
The  treachery  of    but  assistaucc  to  recovor  his  power 

\e  Chief  of  Shaha-       .       t-*         •    i        i  i  i 

m  Jrattiala,  but  treacherously  wrote 
to  Kaja  Sahib  Sing,  telling  him  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fugative  and  urging  him  to  take  Ghanor  before  the 
Diwan  could  raise  troops  and  come  to  the  help  of 
his  relatives.  Nanun  Mai  with  difficulty  collected  a 
small  force  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  fort ;  but 
on  the  road  he  heard  of  its  capture,  his  men  desert- 
ed, and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  new  asylum  in  the 
Kythal  territory,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Uttle  village  of  Chikah,   close   to   the   Pattiala 


the 
had. 


*  Karm  Singh  was  an  iinniigrant  from  tlie  Manjha,  in  1759.  The 
Sliahabad  district  had  been  seized  by  several  Chiefs  of  tlie  Nishania 
confederacy,  the  widow  of  one  of  whom,  Iliniat  Singli,  gave  to  Kai-m 
Singh  live  villages.  In  return  for  this  kindness,  Karm  Singh  obtained 
a  grant  of  her  whole  estate  from  Dehli,  and  onsted  iicr  from  all  but  the 
village  of  Islamabad.  This  conduct  scarcely  agreed  with  his  agnomen  of 
**  Nirmala**  or  spotless.  lie  died  in  1808,  leaving  four  sons,  Kanjit  Singh, 
Sher  Singh.  Kharak  Singh,  and  Kahn  Singh,  who  divided  the  estate 
equally  between  them  in  1811.  Kharak  Singh  died  without  issue,  in 
1831,  and  his  share  was  all oted  to  his  full  brother  Sher  Singh.  The 
latter  died  in  1861,  and  his  only  son,  Kesra  Singh,  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  when  the  estate,  valued  at  Ks.  1 1,500,  was  resumed  by  Government. 
The  other  shares  ai*e  still  held  by  Sirdars  Dharm  Singh,  Kishan  Singh 
and  Partab  Singh.  The  two  former  are  the  sons  of  Sirdar  Ranjit  Singh, 
and  their  estate  is  worth  Ks  5,237  per  annum ;  while  that  of  Fai'tab 
Singh,  the  son  of  Kahn  Singh  is  worth  Rs.  3,632. 


I 
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The  fall  of  the  m.    frontier.     All  his  estates  \v^re  con- 
fffanandhufumiiv.     jgscated,  hls  Dropertv  seized,  and  his 

relations  expeUed  from  office  or  placed  in  confinement. 

In  the  meantime,  Kani  Rajindar  had   paid   her 

naniKajindarre.    visit  to  Sindhia  at  Mathra  and  had 

turnt  to  rattiaia.       been  Well  received,  arranging  for  the 

payment  of  the  nuzrana,  and  leaving  Devi  Ditta  Mai 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulated 
conditions.  On  returning  to  Pattiala,  she  found  the 
arts  which  had  been  so  efiectual  against  the  Minister 
had  been  employed  with  equal  success  against 
herself,  and  that  the  foolish  Raja  had  been  per- 
suaded to  fear  her  power  as  too  great  for  his  safety 
and  dignity  and  to  believe  her  in  alliance  with 
Nanun  Mai  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  and 
reduce  the  Chief  to  the  mere  cypher  for  which  his 
intellect  and  vices  so  eminently  fitted  him.  She 
made  several  attempts  to  see  Sahib  Singh,  but  he 
persistently  avoided  her,  and,  at  last,  wearied  out  and 
mortified  at  the  ingratitude  which  repaid  the  most 
H^r  death,  A.  D.  devotcd  scrvico  with  suspicion  and 
^'^^*  insult,  she  took  to  her  bed  and  died 

at  Pattiala  after  a  short  illness. 

Rani  Rajindar  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

women  of  her  age.     She   possessed 

Her  eharaeter*  .  i  •   i  , 

all  the  virtues  which  men  pretend 
are  their  own,  courage,  perseverence  and  sagacity, 
without  any  mixtiire  of  the  weaknesses  which  men 
attribute  to  women  ;  and,  remembering  her  history 
and  that  of  Ranis  Sahib  Kour  and  Aus  Kour,  who, 
some  years  later,  conducted,  with  so  much  ability, 
the  affairs  of  the  Pattiala  State,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  excluded,  by  direct 
enactment,  all  women  from  any  share  of  power  from 
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1 


Nantin  MaVs  lasi 
effort  for  power. 


the  suspicion  that  they  were  able  to  use  it  far  more 
wisely  than  themselves. 

Diwan  Nanun  Mai  had  ruled  so  long  in  Pattia- 

la  that  he  was  unable  to  resign  all 
hope  of  regaining  his  authority  with- 
out  another  struggle,  and  looked  about  for   some 
powerful  and  discontented   Chief  whom   he   might 
use   to   obtain   his   object.      He   found  a  suitable 
instrument  in  Ata-uUa  Khan,  the   Nawab  of  Maler 
Kotla,  from  whom   Fattiala   had  taken   many  vil- 
lages at  different  times   considerably  reducing  the 
Afghan  Chief's  territory.     The  Diwan  assured  him 
that   his    opportunity   to    recover    his    lost    lands 
was  now   come ;   that  the   Pattiala   treasury   was 
empty  and  the  people  oppressed  and  discontented, 
while  the  Raja  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men 
without  courage  or  energy,  who  would  be  unable  to 
help  him  in  any  serious  emergency.     This  was  all 
true   enough ;  but  the   Diwan  had  overrated  the 
influence  that  he  still   possessed   in   Pattiala.     He 
was  almost  universally  disliked,  and  his  immediate 
relations,  who  alone  desired  his  success,    had   fallen 
with  his  fall  and  were  unable  to  assist  him.     Ata- 
uUa  Khan  collected  his  troops  and  marched  as  far 
as  Khanpur,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Pattiala,  in 
company  with  Nanun  Mai.     Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Pattiala  force,  headed  by  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh 
Bhadour     and    Dalel    Singh    Malod,     and    after 
several  trifling  engagements  in   which   the  Maler 
Kotla  troops  were  invariably  worsted,  he  discovered 
that  the  advice  of  the  Diwan  had  been   evil ;  that 

no  Pattiala  feudatories  came  to  join 
him,  and  he  wisely  made  his  sub- 
mission, which,  being  accepted,  he  returned  to  his 
own  territory. 


It»  failure. 
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Diwan  Nanun  Mai  did  not  long  survive  this 

Thedeaihofyanun    failuto  of  all  his  hopes  and   died  at 

Mai,  A. n.  1799.         i^g^i^y  Krftlain  1792,  deserted  by  his 

old  friends  and  despised  by  his  new  ones  whom 

he  had  counselled  so  unwisely.  An 
-estimate  of  his  character  is  difficult, 
as  Fattiala  records  are  almost  the  only  source  of  infor- 
mation, and  that  Court  cannot  look  with  favor  on  a 
Minister  who  directly  rebelled  against  his  Chief.  But 
for  his  rebellion  there  were  many  excuses,  while  his 
gpreat  services  to  the  State  were  indisputable.  He 
alone  saved  Fattiala  from  utter  collapse  after  the 
death  of  Kaja  Amar  Singh,  when  every  neighbour- 
ing Chief  was  ready  to  dismember  it  and  when 
feudatories  and  subjects  were  in  open  revolt.  That 
he  oppressed  the  people  is  true,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  find  money  for  necessary  war.  He  also 
insulted  and  alienated  the  Chiefs  and  their  hostility 
was  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  His  conduct  at  the 
time  of  the  Mahratta  invasion  is  open  to  grave 
suspicion ;  and  Rani  Kajindar,  who  was  remark- 
ably acute,  was  convinced  of  his  dishonesty.  But 
although  he  doubtless  desired  to  benefit  himself, 
for  he  was  avaricious  in  the  extreme,  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  did  not  do  his  best  for  the  State. 
Ministers  at  Native  Courts  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  standard  which  European  morality  has  set  up, 
and  even  were  they  so  judged,  there  are  may  instances 
in  European  countries  of  Statesmen  and  Generals 
who  have  rendered  conspicuous  services  to  their 
country  and  whose  names  are  justly  remembered 
with  gratitude,  who  have  yet  made  use  of  their 
opportunities  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  families. 
Rebellion  against  his  Chief  cannot  be  justified  ;  but 
all  the  excuse  which  is  ever  possible  for  rebellion  he 
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certainly  had.  Sahib  Singh  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  greedy  and  unscrupulous  men  who  had 
no  thought  except  for  theifiselves,  and  whose  intri- 
gues against  the  Minister  were  prompted  by  no 
other  motives  than  jealousy  and  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  power  of  helping  themselves  from  the  State 
Treasury.  It  was  rather  against  these  creatures  than 
against  the  miserable  child  who  was  called  Raja 
that  the  Diwan  took  up  arms.  His  fate  was  that 
which  generally  awaits  Ministers  of  ability  and 
honesty  in  Native  States  ;  and  the  intrigues  which 
overthrew  him  are  the  very  proof  of  his  capacity 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 

The  successors  of  Nanun  Mai  in   the   favor   of 
i%€  »ueceMor»  of    Rgja  Sahib  Singh  were  Syad   Mfr 

;r '*-""'" '""  IlaM  Baksh  and  Kesar  Mai,  a  Kha- 
trf,  whose  influence  soon  became  as  distasteful  to 
the  Sikhs  as  that  of  the  old  Minister  had  been  ;  and 
Sirdar  Albel  Singh  Kaleka,  Fatah  Singh  Mihrmah 
and  Munshi  Ramdyal,  who  had  before  been  favorites 
but  who  were  now  neglected,  determined  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Accordingly,  in  open  Durbar,  and  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Kaja  himself,  these  ruffians 
assassinated  the  Syad  ;  Dyal  Singh  Rorah  and 
Sukha  Singh  DhUlon  being  the  actual  murderers. 
Diwan  Kishan  Chand,  one  of  the  Syad's  party,  was 
also  severely  wounded  and  escaped  with  difficulty. 
Raja  Sahib  Singh  fled  to  his  private  apartments,  but 
he  could  only  reward  the  men   who   had  murdered 

A  new  fninutrwf    ^^^  fricnds,  and   Albel   Singh   was 
A.  i>.  1703.  created  Minister  and  Ramdyal  Chief 

Munshi.  This  was  in  1793.  The  Raja  was  unable 
to  trust  the  men  whom  he  had  raised  to  power,  and 
believed,  with  some  justice,  that  they  might  some 
day  serve  him  in  the  same  way  that  they  had  served 
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Ilahi  Baksh  ;  but  the  only  person  in  whom  he  could 
trust  was  his  sister  Sahib  Kour,  who  had  married 
Sirdar  Jaimal  Singh  Kanheya*  the  master  of  a 
gpreat  part  of  the  Bari  Doab,  above  Dlnana- 
Bani  Sahib  Kour    orar.     To  her  ho  Sent,  befirsfing  her 

becomes  Chief  Min^       f  .       '        ,     ^^.'    i 

uter  of  tattiaia.  to  pay  lum  a  visit  at  Jrattiala, 
and  when  she  arrived  he  proclaimed  her  his 
Chief  Minister,  with  Tara  Singh,  one  of  her  own 
people,  as  Deputy  ;  and  Diwan  Singh,  the  nephew 
of  Nanun  Mai,  was  again  taken  into  favor  and  made 
Finance  Minister  or  Diwan.  She  had  not  been  long 
at  Fattiala  when  she  heard  that  her  husband,  at 
this  time  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  in  diffi- 
culties and  hard  pressed  by  his  cousin  Fatah  Singh. 
She  accordingly  begged  a  force  from  her  brother 
which  he  willingly  granted,  and,  heading  it 
herself,  she  marched  to  Fatahgarh  and  rescued 
her  husband  who  had  been  captured  by  Fatah 
Singh,  returning  soon  after  this  exploit  to  Fattiala 
in  triumph. 

In   1794,  a  large   Mahratta  force,   under  the 
^     ^,  -  . ,    command  of  Anta  Rao  and   Lachh- 

The      CU-SatleJ 

Biatea  Invaded  by     man  Rao,  crosscd  tho   Jamna   and 

marched  m  the  direction  of  Pattiala, 
the  smaller  Chiefs  making  their  submission  and 
even  the  larger  ones,  Jhind  and  Kythal,  sending 
agents  to  make  their  compliments  and  express  their 
devotion.  But  the  lady  who  now  ruled  the  fee- 
ble Pattiala  Chief  was  as  courageous  as  her 
preparatunu  for  cousiu  Raul  Rajiudar,  and  was 
rtoutanee.  j^^^  inclined  to   yield  to    the    in- 

vaders without  a  struggle.     Raja  Bhag   Singh  of 
Jhind ;  Jodh  Singh   Kalsia ;  t  Bhanga   Singh   and 

*  For  the  history  of  this  family,  vide  "Panjab  Chiefs"  pp.  322—338. 

t  The  Chief  of  Kalsia  takes  rank  above  all  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs,  except 
Fattiala,  Jhind,  Nabha,  Maler  Kotla  and  Faridkot.     The  founder  of  the 
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Mehtab  Singh  of  Thanesur,  and  the  Bhadour  Sirdars, 
Dip  Singh  and  Bir  Singh,  agreed  to  join  her,  while 
Sirdar  Tara  Singh  Gheba  sent  a  detachment,  and 
the  whole  force,  numbering  together  about  7000  men, 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy  near  Murdanpur,  a  few 
miles  from  Amballa,  where  a  brisk  engagement  took 
place ;  but  the  Sikhs,  who  were  far  inferior  in  dis- 
The  gauatury  of  cipliue  and  numbers  to  the  Mah- 
Sahib  Kour.  rattas,  began  to  give   way.       Re- 

treat would  have  soon  turned  to  flight  had  not 
Bibi  Sahib  Kour,  who  had  come  herself  with  the 
troops,  leaving  her  brother  in  his  zandna  at  Pattiala, 
stepped  down  from  her  chariot  (  RcUh  )  and,  drawing 
her  sword,  declared  that  the  Sikhs  would  be  for  ever 
disgraced  if  they  allowed  her,  a  woman  and  the  sister 
of  their  Chief,  to  be  slain,  for  she  was  determined 
never  to  retreat.  This  gallantry  so  shamed  and 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  that  they  returned  with 
renewed  fury  to  the  fight,  which  they  maintained, 
though  with  considerable  loss,  till  nightfall,    neither 


family  was  Sirdar  Gurbulcsh  Singh  of  Kalsia  in  the  Manjha,  one  of  the 
Krora  Singhia  confederacy,  and  a  companion  of  Sirdar  Blia^el  Singh  of 
Chilouudi.  He  was  not  a  man  of  much  note,  but  liis  sou  Jodli  >Singh, 
born  in  1751,  possessed  great  ability,  took  possession  of  the  District 
of  Chichrowli,  and,  on  the  the  death  of  Sirdar  Bliagel  Singh,  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  head  of  the  Krora  Singhia  confederacy.  lie  con- 
quered Detira  and  Bassi  from  Sirdar  Eliazan  Singli ;  Lotal  and  Achrak  ; 
and  encroached  upon  Pattiala  and  Nablia  territory,  but  Raja  Saliib  Singh 
gave  to  Hari  Singh,  son  of  Jodh  Singh,  his  daugliter  Karm  Kour  as  wife,  in 
1803,  and  thus  quieted  a  most  dangerous  neighbour.  In  1807  he  fouglit 
under  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  at  the  siege  of  Nariangurh,  and  was 
rewarded  with  estates  at  Budala,  Kaneri  and  Chubbal.  At  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  1809,  the  Kalsia  territory  was  worth  two  lakhs  and  a 
half  per  annum.  Jodh  Singh  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  his  neigh- 
bours and  to  the  British  Agent,  and  uo  one  was  soriy  when  he  died  at 
Multan,  where  he  had  been  left  in  command  of  a  detachment  after  the  siege 
in  1818.  Only  the  elder  son,  Sobha  Singh,  survived  him,  and  held  the 
estate  till  1858.  Both  he  and  his  son  Lehna  Singh  did  good  service  in 
the  mutinies  and  supplied  a  contingent  of  20  foot  and  four  sowars. 
The  latter  received  a  sanad  conferring  the  right  of  a<1option  in  March 
1862.  Sirdar  Lehna  Singh  has  lately  diet!,  and  his  only  son  Bislian 
Singh,  aged  16,  is  now  Chief  of  Kalsia.  The  estate  is  worth  about  Rs. 
1,30,000  a  year,  with  a  populatiou  of  62,000. 


side  being  able  to  claim  the  victory.  The  Sikh 
Chiefs  now  wished  the  lady  to  return  to  Pattiala 
while  she  was  able,  as  the  next  day  must  bring  with 

it  their  defeat,  but  she  refused ;  and 

ej^^alm«rj!Lifr!    *^®^  ^  ^®  being  desperate,  proposed  a 

night  attack  on  the  Mahratta  camp« 
The  very  audacity  of  the  proposal  contained  its  best 
chance  of  success,  the  troops  were  immediately 
put  under  arms,  and,  just  before  day-break,  attacked 
theMahrattas,  who  were  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
The  Sikhs  did  little  more  than  gallop  through  the 
camp,  cutting  down  those  of  the  enemy  they  met, 
_  ,         and  the  Mahrattas  suflTered  no  great 

The  enemy  retire,  ,  " 

loss ;  but  the  confusion  caused  was 
very  great,  and  the  next  day,  Anta  Rao,  hearing 
that  large  Sikh  reinforcements  were  approaching, 
retired  towards  Kamal. 

In  1794,  a  man,  half  fanatic  and  half  impostor, 
and  as  dangerous,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  such 
characters  usually  are,  appeared  to  disturb  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States.  This  was  Bedi  Sahib  Singh,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Baba  Nanak,  the  first  and  most 
revered  of  the  Sikh  Gurus.  His  father.  Jit  Singh, 
was  a  quiet  man  who  had  never  left  his  village  of 
Unah,  where  a  pious  disciple  had  given  the  grand- 
father, Kala  Dhari,  a  little  farm ;  but  Sahib  Singh, 
knowing  the  fanatical  and  superstitious  character  of 
the  Sikhs,  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  influ- 
A  religious  war  cuco  them  to  his  owu  advantage. 
^ib^st^h!' I^i>.  Accordingly,  he  proclaimed  a  reli- 
^^•^'  gious  war  against  the  Maler  Kotla 

Afghans,  whom  he  accused  of  killing  cows,  as  great 
an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  a  Sikh  as  of  any  other  Hindu.* 

*  Another  reason  given  in  tlie  "  Gosha-i-Punjab"  for  the  enmity  of 
Sahib  Singh  to  the  Afghans  of  Maler  Kotla,  was  that  Sher  Muhammad 
Khan,  the  grand-father  of  Ata-alia-Khan,  had  eloped  with  a  woman  of  the 
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He  induced  Sirdars  Tara  Singh  Gheba,  Bhagel 
Singh,  Bhanga  Singh  Thanesar,  and  several  other 
Chiefs  to  join  him,  all  men  who  thought  little  of 
religion  and  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  and  who  con- 
sidered a  religious  cry  as  good  as  any  other,  so  long 
aa  they  could  kill  and  pillage. 

The   unfortunate   Maler  Kotla   Afghans,    who 
He    attaejcs  the     wero   probablv  as  innocent  of  the 

Afghans    of  MaUtr         .  ^  -  ![  ^  •       ^      xi 

Koiia,  charge    brought    agamst    them    as 

most  other  victims  of  religious  enthusiasm,  prepared 
for  defence.  Ata-uUa-Khan  was  still  the  head  of 
the  house,  and,  with  his  four  nephews,  Wazir  Khan, 
Fatah  Khan,  Himmat  Khan  and  Dalel  Khan, 
made  a  short  resistance,  but  they  were  overpowered 
and  defeated,  and  fled  to  Kotla  which  the  Bedi 
immediately  invested.  Ata-uUa-Khan  sent  off  mes- 
sengers to  Kaja  Sahib  Singh  begging  for  assistance, 
and  as  a  Pattiala  force,  under  Bakshi  Seda  and  Sirdar 
patttaia  buys  off  Chen  Siugh,  was  encamped  close  by, 
the  invader.  ^^^  Amargarh,    it  soon  reached  the 

town.  Bedi  Sahib  Singh  was  a  sacred  character, 
and  the  Sikh  soldiers  were  unwilling  to  fight 
against  him  ;  but  after  a  paying  him  a  sum  of  money 
and  threatening  the  Sirdars  who  accompanied  hiin 
with  the  future  vengeance  of  Pattiala,  the  Bedi  was 
induced  to  withdraw  across  the  Satlej. 


Four  years  later,  in  1798,   the   Bedi   preached, 

at  Amritsar,  a  second  religious   war 
against  the  Afghans  of  Rai  Kot, 


The  Bedi  makes  an- 
other  raid  <n  179S, 
Jt  attacks  Bal  Kot. 


family  of  Guru  Govind  Singh,  and  induced  her  to  accept  Muhammadanism. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  insult  and  to  recover  the  bones  of  the  lady  that 
Sahib  Singh  attacked  Kotla.  But  a  Bedi,  descendant  of  Nanak,  would 
have  no  object  in  avenging  an  insult  offered  to  Govind  Singh,  a  Sodhl, 
of  which  family  there  were  many  members  to  defend  its  honor.  Sahib 
Singh  only  made  religiou  an  excuse  to  loot  a  comparatively  defence- 
less tOWQ. 


on  the  same  pretext  as  the  last.  These  infidels,  he 
declared,  had  killed  kine,  and  their  lands  should  be 
taken  away  and  given  to  him.  The  Sikhs  again 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  about  7,000  in  number,  and 
overran  the  Rai  Kot  district,  which  included  Jagraon, 
Rai  Kot,  Ludhiana  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  Chief,  Rai  Alyas,  was  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  but  his  principal  Officer,  Roshan  Khan,  made 
a  gallant  stand  at  the  village  of  Jodh,  and  although 
outnumbered  four  to  one,  fought  the  whole  day 
and  would  have  repulsed  the  Sikhs  had  he  not 
been  killed  by  a  musket  shot,  when  his  troops, 
disheartened,  took  to  flight.  Rai  Alyas  sent  to 
his  neighbours  for  help,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Pattiala 
and  Jhind,  with  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal  and 
Jodh  Singh  Kalsia,  collected  their  forces  and  marched 
towards  Ludhiana,  driving  the  Sikhs  before  them 
and  recovering  the  villages  wliich  the  Bedi  had 
seized.  Karm  Singh  of  Shahabad  and  Budh  Singh 
Faizullahpuria,  who  had  been  active  supporters  of 
the  Bedi,  deserted  him  and  went  over  to  the  other 
side.  The  Phulkian  Chiefs  were  not  disinterested  in 
their  action,  and  Pattiala  annexed  Badowal,  a  few 
The  Bhai  driven     miles  south  of  Ludhiaua,  and  three 

ot##  o/  ihe  Rai  ^ot  ^  . 

vuiag^^,  other  torts,    as    the    price   ol   her 

assistance,  while  the  fort  at  Wakha  was  mortgaged 
to  Bhai  Lai  Singh.  * 

Driven  out  of  some  villages,  Bedi  Sahib  Singh 
seized  others.  To  Mansur  he  was  invited  by  the 
zamindars,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Sher  Khan  the 
Collector  of  Rai  Alyas,  and  the  Naobat  fort  came 

*  Pattiala  records  speak  of  the  help  given  to  Maler  Kotla,  Rai  Kot, 
and  other  Chiefs,  as  given  to  her  fendatoriea  or  **  Zailclars"  whom  it  was 
tlie  dnty  of  the  paramount  to  aid.  This  is  of  course  untrue.  Rai  Kot 
and  Maler  Kotla,  though  less  [powerful,  were  quite  as  independent  as 
Pattiala  herself,  and  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  her  zaildars. 
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jje  attackM  Lud^    ^^^  ^is  possesioH,  while  he  built  a 
*'*'*"•  new   one   in   the   village  of   Dog- 

hari.  The  Hindus  and  Sikhs  of  the  town  of 
Ludhiana  then  invited  him  there,  and  he  surprised  the 
town  by  night  and  besieged  the  fort  which  was 
defended  by  Hassan  Khan.  The  Bedi  built  a  mud 
fort  on  the  spot  where  the  "  Sxithhri-hi-Dharamsal " 
is  now  situated,  and  prepared  for  a  regular  siege. 
Rai  Alyas  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  help. 
He  induced  the  Chiefs  of  Philor,  Sudha  Singh  and 
Kour  Singh,  to  come  into  the  fort,  but  their  assistance 

was  not  of  much  value,  and  he  at 

The  Chief  wthM  the  ' 

oMutance  of  George  length  seut  to  Goorgo  Thomas,  an 
TH,^ofManH.       j,^^j.^j^  adventuTer,   who  had  be- 

come  very  powerful  and  who  ruled  the  country 
about  Hansi  and  Hissar.  Thomas,  who  was  rapidly 
extending  his  territory,  was  only  too  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  any  of 
the  Cis-Satlej  States,  and  at  once  left  Hansi  with 
And  the  Bedi  re-  »  stroug  forcc.  The  Bodi,  hearing 
"*•*•'  of  his  near    approach,    raised  the 

siege  of  Ludhiana  and  retired  across  the  Satlej ; 
while  Thomas,  having  no  further  excuse  for  inter- 
ference, returned  to  HansL 


han. 


Between  the   first  and  second   visits  of  Bedi 

Sahib  Singh  to  the  Cis-Satlej  coun- 

f^lf ^i^rrp/""     *^y>  ^  Pattiala  expedition  had  been 

sent  to  Ndhan,  to  assist  the  Kaja, 
who  had,  as  usual,  got  into  difficulties  with  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  in  open  rebellion.  Rani  Sahib  Kour 
was  at  the  head  of  the  force  and  remained  at  Ndhan 
for  three  months,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  little 
State  and  reducing  the  insurgents  to  obedience. 


.^L^ 
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George  Thomas,*  who  had  come  to  the  assis- 
The  rue  of  George    tance  of  the  Rai  Kot  Chief,  was  an 
Thotuue.  Englishman  of  some  tact  and  cour- 

age, who   had  come   to   India  in   the  year   1781, 

Be  entere  the  #«r.  ^nd  had  wandcrcd  about  the  coun- 
rire  ofzebun  Nieea,     ^j.y  geekiug  his   fortuuc  fot  sevcral 

years,  till  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
famous   Zebun   Nissa,   more    commonly   known  as 

Leneeeherfcrthe  the  Bcgum  Samru.  lu  1792,  for 
Mahrattas.  somc   miscouduct,   he   was  reduced 

in  rank,  and  left  her  service  in  disgust  for 
that  of  Apa  Khandi  Kao,  a  Mahratta  Chief, 
relative  of  Madhaji  Sindhia,  and  master  of  the 
Jhajjar,  Dadri,  and  Namol  territory.  Thomaa 
raised  troops  for  the  Mahrattas  and  instructed  them 
as  well  as  he  was  able  in  the  European  system  of 
drill,  and,  in  return,  the  district  of  Jhajjar  was  assigned 
him  in  jagir.  Here  he  built  a  fort  which  he  named 
"Georgegarh,"  but  which,  by  the  people,  was  corrupted 
into  "  Jahizgarh."  When  Bdwa  Rao,  the  nephew  of 
■  Apa  Khandi  Rao,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Thon[uu9  be- 
came independent,  and,  taking  possession  of  Hansi 

Heeeuupforhim-  ^^^  HissaT,  bcgau  to  cucroach  on 
••'^*  the  neighbouring  States.     He  had  a 

force  of  eight  regiments  of  foot,  a  thousand  horsemen 
and  about  fifty  guns ;  and  he  strengthened  the  old 
fort  of  Hansi,  which  he  made  his  capital.  In  1797, 
he  made  overtures  to  the  principal  Sikh  Chiefs,  invi- 
ting them  to  join  him  in  a  combined  resistance  to  the 
Mahrattas,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Northern  India ; 
but  they  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  for  his  selfish 
aims  were  barely  concealed,  and  they  thought  that  to 

*  The  history  of  George  Thomas  has  been  written  and  no  more 
of  it  will  consequently  be  noticed  here  than  is  necessary  to  explain  bis 
connection  with  Pattiala  history  from  1798  to  1802.  The  work  is 
now,  however,  very  rare.— -7*Ae  it/i7ttory  Memoirs  of  George  Thomoiy 
Ato,  by  W.  Frankin^  Calcutta,  1803. 
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help  him  would  only  be  to  resign  their  own  indepen- 
dence. 


Thomas,  unable  to  cajole  the  Sikhs,  determined 
And  attacha  the     OH  subduing  them,  and  taking  ad- 
townofjMnd,  vautago  of  thc  absence  of  the  prin- 

cipal Chiefs  at  Lahore,  in  1798,  to  oppose  the  inva- 
sion of  Shah  Zamdn  Durdni  of  Kabul,  he  laid  siege 
to  Jhind,  the  nearest  Sikh  town,  being  not  more  than 
The  comfrinaiioft  twonty  milcs  north-cast  of  Hansi. 
agaiuBt  him.  Hearing  of  this  danger  the  Phulkian 

Chiefs  hurried  back  and  assembled  their  forces  for 
the  relief  of  Jhind.  The  Kythal  troops  were  under 
the  command  of  Sirdars  Sawan  Singh,  Saman  Singh 
and  Diwan  Ramdyal ;  while  Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa 
and  the  Thanesar  Chiefs,  Bhanga  Singh  and  Mehtab 
Singh,  were  induced  to  join  by  considerable  presents. 
They  had  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  fight  for  honor 
or  for  a  friend,  without  the  hope  of  some  personal 
gain.  The  combined  force  marched  to  Jhind,  but 
in  several  skirmishes  that  took  place  the  Sikhs 
were  worsted,  till  a  large  detachment  of  Pattiala 
troops  arrived,  commanded  by  the  gallant  lady 
Sahib  Kour.  The  force  of  the  allies  cannot  have 
nimibered  less  than  25,000  men,  and  is  estimated, 
in  some  traditions,  at  40,000.  After  some  fiirther 
skirmishing,  Thomas,  seeing  that  he  was  overmatched, 
ThetMM  mtsss  the  raiscd  the  sicgc  aud  retired  to  Mehm 
sihhl'Z^^nijMZ^-'  whither  Raja  Bhag  Singh  pursued 
«««*.  him,  pillaging  several  villages  of  the 

Hansi  district.  But  Thomas'  retreat  was  only  a 
blind  ;  and  at  night  he  attacked  the  Sikh  camp  with 
two  thousand  men,  at  Narawind,  twelve  miles  to 
the  south  of  Jhind.  The  Sikhs  had  kept  no 
watch    and   were   carousing  after   their  imaginary 
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triumph  of  the  day  before,  when  Thomas'  horsemen 
galloped  through  the  camp.  The  Sikhs  took  to 
flight  in  all  directions,  losing  a  large  number  of  men 
and  much  baggage.  The  allied  army  after  this  de- 
feat became  completely  demoralized  The  jealou- 
sies between  the  Chiefs  were  so  fierce  that  no 
TH€  quarrels     disastor    could  happcu   without   it 

among     the      Sikh  ,  -i  i  i 

leaders.  bomg  attributed  to  treachery  ;  and, 

on  this  occasion,  Pattiala  declared  that  Sirdar 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  had  planned  the 
night  attack  in  concert  with  Thomas,  to  avenge 
a  scornful  speech  of  Bibi  Sahib  Kour  who  had  said 
that  the  Nabha  soldiers,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Pattiala,  were  no  better  than  sweepers  (  Chumdrs ). 
In  proof  of  this  treachery  it  was  observed  that, 
although  the  Jhind  and  Pattiala  troops  had  sufiered 
most  severely  in  this  night  attack,  the  Nabha  con- 
tingent had  lost  neither  men  nor  baggage.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  this  story  of  treachery  is 
true;  and  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  invented 
to  account  for  a  discreditable  defeat,  as  the  myth 
of  Raja  Tej  Singh's  treachery  was  invented  to 
excuse  the  defeats  of  Firoshahr  and  Sobraon. 
Karm  Singh  "  the  spotless,'*  ( Nirmala )  was 
also  accused  of  having  accepted  Rs.  5,000  from 
Thomas  to  set  the  example  of  running  away. 
Bribed  or  not,  he  certainly  ran  away  with  the  great- 
est alacrity. 

After  this  defeat  the   Phulkian   Chiefs  were 

The  Sikhs  make    coutcut  to  make  pcaco  with  Thomas, 
peace  with  Thomas,     ^j^^^   qj^    j^^g  ^^ixt^   had  SO    many 

enemies,  that  he  was  delighted  to  make  friends  with 
the  Sikhs,  who  were  his  only  possible  allies  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  he 
saw  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
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No  sooner  had  danger  from  without  ceased,  than 
B^M  sahih  Mnnh  dlssentions  were  renewed  within  ; 
rr"  ""*  *"  and  the  weak-minded  SaJiib  Singh, 
influenced  by  his  favorites,  who  were  jealous  of  Kani 
Sahib  Kour's  power,  began  to  treat  his  sister  with 
great  coldness.  There  was,  moreover,  a  new  ele- 
The  netff  eatise  of  meut  of  discord  in  the  person  of 
famuy  dueord.  Rani  Aus  Kour,  daughter  of  Sirdar 

Gurdas  Singh  of  Chattah,  whom  the  Raja  had 
married  in  1792,  and  who,  in  1797,  bore  him  a  son 
and  heir  who  was  named  Karm  Singh.  This  lady, 
both  clever  and  ambitious,  thought  the  influence 
possessed  by  Bibi  Sahib  Kour  over  the  Raja 
belonged  legitimately  to  her,  and  coalesced  with 
his  Court  officials  against  Sahib  Kour  who  was 
accused  to  her  brother  of  many  imaginary  ofiences. 
Of  these,  the  first  asserted  that  she  had  herself 
Th9    Charge 9    kept  the    elephant    given  by  the 

hnfught  against  Ba»  ,  ''  n 

Ml  Sahib  K0ur.  Raja  of  Ndhan  as  a  return  for  the 

services  rendered  in  restoring  order  in  his  Stat^. 
As  Rani  Sahib  Kour  had  performed  all  the  work 
at  Ndhan,  while  her  brother  was  squandering  health 
and  money  among  pimps  and  prostitutes  at  Pattiala, 
she  might  well  have  pleaded  her  right  to  keep  the 
present.  It  waa  also  alleged,  as  a  crime,  that  she 
had  built,  in  1795,  a  fort  near  Sunam,  in  her  jagir, 
without  her  brother's  permission,  and  had  changed  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Bhirian  to  Ubhowal,  which  it 
still  retains.  When  the  Rani  saw  that  the  evil  advice 
of  his  favorites  had  more  weight  with  the  Raja  than 
all  her  services,  she  left  Pattiala  in  disgust  for 
Bhirian,  where  her  new  fort  stood.  This  conduct 
Her  fiight  /HHH  seemed  to  confirm  the  Raja's  suspi- 
paccfoiA.  cions,  and  he  ordered  her  to   leave 

Bhirian  and  return  to  her  husband  at  Fatahgarh. 


The  Kani  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  command 
that  she  was  not  disposed  to  obey,  and  took  no  notice 
of  this  order  ;  on  which  the  Eaja  himself  marched 
The  Bajn*B  firat  against  the  fort  and  was  making 
tion.  preparations     to    reduce    it   when 

Bhai  DaJ  Singh  and  other  mutual  friends  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  that  it  would  not  be  for  his  fame 
to  commence  his  military  career  by  fighting  with 
his  sister,  and  in  inducing  the  Rani  to  submit  and 
return  to  Fattiala.  On  the  road,  however,  suspicious, 
with  very  good  reason,  of  the  intentions  of  her  bro- 
ther, she  escaped  and  returned  to  Bhirian,  when 
all  the  negotiations  had  to  be  commenced  afresh. 
At  last,  on  promises  of  safety,  she  consented  a 
second  time   to  return  to   PattiaJa ;  but  when  the 

The  tremtmeni  of    ^^i^  ^ad  cou vcycd  hcr  as  fex  as 
Sahib  Keur.  Dhodau  Or  BhawBuigarh,  he  placed 

her  in  confinement  in  the  fort  She  soon  contrived 
to  escape,  changing  clothes  with  one  of  her  servants, 
and  returned  to  Bhirian,  where  she  lived  without 
further  molestation  for  some  time,  but  died  in  1799, 
Her  de0th,  A.  n.  the  uujust  treatment  that  she  had 
^^^^'  received  having  probably  shortened 

her  life. 

The  peace  which   George  Thomas  had  made 
George    Thomae    with  Jhiud  was  uot  of  loug  duratiou. 

again    aitaeke    **«       tx      t_     j       i  n  i  •   i      i 

sikhe.  Ue  had  a  large  lorce  which  he  was 

only  able  to  pay  by  expeditions  against  neigh- 
bouring States,  and  the  Jhind  and  Kythal 
villages  were  nearest  at  hand  and  most  defenceless. 
In  1799,  he  renewed  his  attacks,  and  the  Phulkian 
Chiefs,  with  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Ky  thai,  again  coalesced 
to  resist  him.  A  fight  took  place  between  Thomas 
and  Bhadour  troops  at  Dirbah,  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious,  and  he  then  marched  northwards 
and  pillaged  the  town  of  Bhawanigarh,  though  he  did 
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Thofna9    ravage*    not    attempt   to    attock    the   fort. 

the   Fattlala   terri- 

tory.  Thence  he    proceeded  to   Ghanor, 

half  way  between  Ambala  and  Pattiala,  where  he 
was  met  by  Diwan  Singh,  but  it  was  not  Thomas' 
desire  to  fight,  and  he  marched  back  to  Sunam,  plun- 
dering the  villages  and  devastating  the  country. 
Near  Narangwal,  the  Jhind  forces,  with  Sirdar  Tara 
Singh  Gheba,  came  up  with  him,  and  an  undecided 
engagement  took  place  in  which  both  parties  lost 
many  men.  Thomas  now  pretended  to  be  anxious 
for  peace,  and  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  sending 
proposals  for  a  settlement  of  their  differences  to 
the  Phulkian  camp.  But  he  suddenly  broke  off 
negotiations  and  disappeared,  and  was  next  heard  of 
plundering  the  village  of  Kajwdnah.  The  Pattiala 
troops  pursued,  Thomas  retiring  as  they  advanced, 
and  at  length,  he  left  the  Pattiala  territory,  where  he 
had  done  great  damage,  and  entered  that  of  Kythal. 

Bhai  Lai  Singh  had  now  to  hasten   to   defend 

his  own  possessions,  while  the  Patti- 
ala troops  remained  at  Akalgarh, 
prepared  to  march  if  their  assistance  was  required;  and 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  returned  to  Jhind  which  promised 
to  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  So  it  happened  to  be ; 
for  having  plundered  with  impunity  many  Kythal 
villages  and  having  been  vainly  pursued  by  the 
Sikhs,  he  marched  southwards  and  attacked  Sufidon, 
in   Jhind  territory,  defended  by  a  weak  garrison. 

And  attarhM  and    ^aja  Bhsg  Singh  went  at  once  to 
eapiurea  su/idon.        [^  ^^jj^f^  ^^^^  bofore  his  arrival,  the 

fort  which  was  old  and  half  in  ruins,  had  fallen  into 
the  invader's  hands.  It  was  useless  for  Thomas  to 
remain  shut  up  in  a  fort,  so  he  gave  battle  to  Raja 
Bhag  Singh  beneath  the  walls  of  the  town.     His 


Invadee  Kythal, 
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good  fortune  had,  on  this  occasion,  deserted  him,  and 
But  u  defeated  in  the  Jhind  Raja  was  victorious,  and 
ufithout  the  town,  Thomas  forced  to  retire  with  all 
haste,  having  lost  about  500  men,  and  recover  him- 
self at  Kalwah  in  Kythal  territory. 

This  desultory  fighting  had  now  lasted  a  very 
long  time  and  both  parties  were  thoroughly  exhausted, 
especially  the  Sikhs  who  had  most  to  lose.  Their 
towns  and  villages  were  sacked  and  the  harvest 
destroyed,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments made  it  abnost  unpossible  to  overtake  him ; 
and  the  discipline  be  maintained  made  an  attack  up- 
on him,  even  with  far  superior  numbers,  a  proceeding 
of  doubtful  wisdom.  In  their  extremity  they  deter- 
mined to  make  peace  on  any  terms,  and,  when  they 
had  once  induced  Thomas  to  retire,  to  invoke 
against  him  the  aid  of  the  French  General  who  was 
commanding,  with  much  brilliancy  and  success,  the 
northern  division  of  the  Mahratta  Army,  and 
whose  disciplined  troops  would  be  able  to  meet 
Thomas  on  equal  or  superior  terms, 

Thomas   was    anxious    for    rest,   and   as    his 
Peace  ueaneiHded     expedition  had  been  rich  in  plunder, 
tll'^uil^r^.''^.     he  was  not  difficult  to  satisfy,   and, 
i«M.  abandoning  the   territories   of  the 

alUes,  he  returned  to  his  fort  of  Hansi,  early  in  the 
year  1801. 

The  principal  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  Pattiala,  Jhind, 
General  Perron     Nabha  aud  Kythal,  thcu  rcsolved  to 
2^^^J^^^*^     send  a  joint  embassy  to  General  Per- 
north  India.  rou  at  DehH,  and  ask  his  assistance. 

This  officer  had  succeeded  the  Comte  de  Boigne,  a 
Savoyard,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  Sindhia 
about  the  year  1785,  and  had,  by  his  energy  and 
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knowledge  of  military  science,  made  the  Mahratta 
army  the  most  formidable  owned  by  any  native  prince 
in  India.  He  left  India  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Perron,  also  a  man  of  conspicious  ability, 
who  extended  the  Mahratta  authority  northwards 
beyond  the  Jamna  and  commanded  a  powerful  and 
highly  trained  army.  It  was  to  this  officer  that 
Kaja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of 
Kythal,  and  two  Sirdars,  Chen  Singh  and  Hamir 
Singh,  on  the  part  of  Pattiala,  addressed  themselves. 
The  General  was  wilUng  to  assist  them,  for .  the 
increasing  power  of  George  Thomas  had  excited  both 
his  jealousy  and  alarm  ;  and  he  saw  in  this   adven- 

Me  resoirtM  to  im-  turer  a  rival  whose  influence,  unless 
BtMt  the  8ikh9.  checked  in  time,  might  endanger  his 

own.  He  accordingly  received  the  deputation  with 
great  consideration,  and  dispatched  a  force  under 
one  of  his  Lieutenants,  Louis  Bourquin,  to  act  with 

Bourquin  MfM  the  Sikh  troops  against  Thomas. 
against  Thomas.  ^^  Pattiala  troops  joiucd  iu  the  ex- 
pedition, but  Jhind  and  Kythal  detachments,  with  the 
Mahratta  force  imder  Bourquin,  marched  to  Chinar- 
garh,  and  thence  to  Bedi,  where  they  came  up  with 
Thomas,  and  an  enffaorement  was  fouofht  in  which  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  latter,  Bourquin  losing 
so  many  men  that  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  re- 
inforcements from  General  Perron.  When  these 
arrived  he  again  assumed  the  offensive  and  compelled 

^         ^  ^  .  ^     Thomas  to  retire  to  Hansi.     Here 

Thomas    dofsatod 

and  eompoiud   to    he  was  surTouuded,   and,   after  an 

abandon  Hansi,  i     j  •       i        i    /•  11  1 

obstmate  defence,  surrendered,  and 
abandoning  all  his  conquests,  retired  into  British 
territory,  never  again  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States.* 

*  Oeorge  Thomas  died  about  a  year  after  this.    U'l^  career  shows 
not  so  mach  what  a  determined  and  clever  man  can  do  among  races  in- 


But  a  power    was  now   rising  before  which 

Th€  rue  of  the    Mogals,   Mahrattas  and  Sikhs  had 

Br ituh  power.  alike  to  yield.     Year  by  year  the 

red  line  which  marked  the  British  possessions 
was  advanced  further  to  the  north.  Bengal, 
Benares,  Oude,  Allahabad,  Cawnpur,  Farrukha- 
bad,  had  in  turn  fallen  ;  till,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  General  Lake  defeated  the  Mahratta 
i%€  capture  of  army  commanded  by  Bourquin, 
neMi,A.n.i808.       beucath  the  walls  of  Dehli,   and 

four  days  later  entered  the  capital  of  Hindostan  as 
a  conqueror.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  battle  of 
Laswari  was  fought,  when  the  Mahrattas  were 
again  defeated  with  great  loss  ;  and  Sindhia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Sirji  Anjengaom,  ceded  Sirsa,  Hissar,  Roh- 
tak,  Dehli,  Gurgaon  and  Agra,  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  three  first  named  districts  were  not, 
however,  taken  under  British  administration  till  the 
year  1809. 

The  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  miscalculated  the  strength 

The  8ihh  eeumau    of  tho  EugUsh.     They  had  besides 

of  the  Bngiieh.  made  frieuds  with  the  Mahrattas  ; 

Bourquin  had  just  over-thrown  their  most  danger- 
ous enemy ;  and  for  these  reasons  they  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas  at  Dehli  against 
the  English.  Among  those  present  in  this  battle 
were  Gurdit  Singh  Ladwa,  Bhanga  Singh  of 
Thanesar  and  many  minor  Chiefs,  though  it  does  not 

ferior  in  energy  and  knowledge,  but  how  complete  was  the  anarchy 
and  confiision  iu  India  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Thomas  was 
an  able  man  in  some  respects,  bnt  his  ability  was  in  no  way  remarlcable. 
fiat,  when  he  obtained  power,  at  the  time  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
Dehli  monarchy,  andwliile  the  Mahratta  power  was  now  threatening  to 
become  predominant  and  now  appearing  about  to  crumble  into  ruins,  India 
was  in  perhaps  a  more  anarchical  state  than  at  any  other  period  of  her 
history,  and  any  adventurer,  untroubled  with  scruples  and  of  ordinary 
capacity,  might  have  cai'ved  out  for  himself  a  kingdom. 


appear  that  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  or  the  Bhai  of  Kythal 
were  present  or  sent  a  contingent. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1804,  the  Sikhs  in 

The  English  attaejc    the  neighbouAood   of  the  Jamna, 

and  rout  the  8iM^.      incited  by  Amir  Khan,  the  Rohilla 

Chief,  and  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  Mahratta,  continued 
to  be  hostile,  and  large  parties  constantly  crossed 
the  river  and  ravaged  the  country.*  On  the  18th 
of  December  1804,  Colonel  Burn,  leaving  his  camp 
standing,  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles  and 
surprised  and  completely  routed  the  Sikhs  ;  and 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  wise  in  their 
generation,  joined  the  English  army  with  their 
forces  on  the  26th  January  1805,  bearing  letters 
from  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Colonel  Burn,  who 
bestowed  presents  upon  them  and  treated  them  with 
politeness,  t  The  hostile  Sikhs,  some  6,000  in  number, 
were  at  this  time  encamped  at  Muldnah,  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Panipat,  but  retired 
when  the  British  force  marched  against  them,  and 
their  movements  were  so  rapid  that  they  were  not 
overtaken,  but  after  having  been  driven  for  two 
months  from  one  place  to  another,  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  recross  the  Jamna  into  their  own 
territory. 

An  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  the  month  of 

Anafnneety  pro-    March  1805,  by  the  Commauder-iu- 

"t^i^^"^  'f*fT     Chief  to  all  those  Sikhs  who  would 

lieh    Oeneraif  A.  If, 

^»oj.  agree  to  observe  peace  and  abstain 

from  operations  against  the  English,  and  in  a  short 


*  Lord  Lake  to  Ck>lonel  Ochterlony,  2nd  Febraary  1804.  Colonel 
Bum  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  4th  March,  28th  March,  6th  June,  8th  June, 
28th  November,  30th  November  and  2nd  December  1804. 

t  Colonel  Burn  to  Colouel  Ochterlony,  20th  December  1804,  30th 
January  1805. 


time  this  was  accepted  by  Rai  Singh  of  Jagadri,  whose 
brother  Sher  Singh  had  been  mortally  wounded  in 
the  engagement  with  the  English  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  by  all  the  Chiefs  in  arms,  with  the  exception 
of  Sirdar  Gurdit  Singh  Ladwa  who  was  expressly 
excluded  from  its  provisions,  although  he  had  not 
been  so  active  against  the  English  as  the  Jagadri 
Chiefs,  and  his  fort  of  Kamal,  which  Kaja  Bhag 
Singh  had  lost  some  years  before,  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  April.* 

In  October  1804,  Jaswant  Rai  Holkar,  who  had 
janwant  Bai  Hoi-    just  gained  a  great  triumph  over 

har  takes  refuge  in       ,,       ,      •        j         /»    /-i    i  i   njr  i    -i 

the  Punjab.  thc  brigade  oi  Colonel  Monson,  laid 

siege  to  Delhi  with  20,000  men,  but  was  repulsed  by 
General  Ochterlony  and  Colonel  Burn,  after  a  most 
gallant  defence  which  lasted  nine  days.  Two  months 
later,  at  Fatahgarh  and  Deeg,  Generals  Lake  and 
Eraser  utterly  routed  the  Mahrattas,  inflicting  on 
them  immense  loss,  while  their  leader,  Holkar,  left 
without  an  army,  and  after  vain  attempts  to  create  a 
new  one  south  of  the  Jamna,  went  northwards  to 
seek  among  the  Sikh  Chieftains  more  reliable,  if  not 
more  eflScient  aid,  than  he  could  obtain  from  Sindhia, 


•  Colonel  Burn  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  29th  March,  31st  March,  2nd 
5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  lltii,  of  April  1805.  Sirdars  Sahib  Singh  and 
Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa  were  members  of  the  Krora  Singhia  confederacy. 
They  were  Sansi  Jats  of  the  village  of  Bain  Poin,  ten  miles  of  south  of 
Amritsar,  and  joined  the  troop  of  Mit  Singh  Rohela,  about  1758.  After 
the  defeat  of  Ziu  Khan,  Governor  of  Sirhind,  in  1763,  they  seized 
Baheiu,  Shamghar  and  Ladwa.  The  last  named  district  fell  to  the 
share  of  Gurdit  Singh.  In  a  skirmish  with  Agha  Shaiih,  near  Karnal, 
Sahib  Singh  was  killed,  and  Gurdit  Singh  took  the  whole  estate,  with  the 
exception  of  Shumghar,  given  to  the  brother  of  Sahib  Singirs  widow, 
and  twelve  villages  given  to  Bhagwan  Singh  the  adopted  son  of  the 
deceased.  Gurdit  Singh  was  granted  the  district  of  Badowal  by  Ranjit 
Singh.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ajit  Singh,  who  built  a  bridge  over 
the  Sirsuti  or  Saraswati  atThanesar,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Raja.  He 
rebelled  in  1845  ;  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Allahabad.  lie  contrived  to  escape,  after  killing  his  keeper,  and  after 
long  wanderings  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Kashmir.  His  children  are 
still  living  in  the  North  West  Provinces. 
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who  hated  him  while  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
his  iiiend.  He  remained  for  some  months  at  Pattiala, 
and  obtained  large  contributions  from  both  Raja 
Sahib  Singh  and  Eani  Aus  Kour,  between  whom 
there  was  a  violent  quarrel,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
induce  the  Raja  to  give  him  much  active  assistance ; 
and  when  General  Lake  had  seriously  taken  the 
field  against  him,  in  October  1805,  and  entered  the 
Punjab  in  pursuit,  he  was  compelled  to  take  flight 
to  Anu-itsar,  where,  on  the  11th  of  January  1806,  a- 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Holkar  and  the  British 
Government,  by  which  the  former  gave  up  all  pos- 
sessions in  North  India ;  while  Sirdar  Ranjit  Singh 
of  Lahore  agreed  to  give  the  Mahratta  no  assistance. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  Pattiala,  where 
The  dupui€9  at     the  disputes  between  the  Raja  and 

Pattiata  bet  ween 
Raja  Sahib  Simgh 
and  the  Bani» 


Rani  Aus  Kour  had  grown  more 
bitter  than  ever  and  their  unfortu- 
nate results  were  seen  in  all  the  neighbouring  States. 
The  Rani  turned  her  arms  against  Jaswant  Singh 
of  Nabha  and  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  having 
for  her  allies,  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal  and  Sirdar 
Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar. 

The  contest  was  continued   for  some  time  with 
_       ^.  .,      ^    varying  success  and  much  bloodshed. 

The  mediation  of        ^     ^      ^  ^  ^  ' 

Banjit    sinuh    of    till,  at  Icugth,  Raja  Bhag  Singh, 

ZalMn^  requeeted,  •,      .  ^  ...  ,     .        ., 

desirous  of  puttmg  an  end  to  it 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  himself  and  his  ally  of 
Nabha,  requested  the  aid  of  his  nephew  Ranjit 
Singh  of  Lahore.  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha 
joined  in  his  request,  for  he  had  just  been  defeated 
by  the  Pattiala  Chief  at  Mirwana,  and  was  eager 
for  revenge.  Ranjit  Singh  was  only  too  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  interference,   and,   on   the   26th  of 
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July,  1806,  crossed  the  Satlej  with  a  force  which 
was  estimated  at  30,000  horse,  though  half  this 
number  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  accompanied  by 
Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  Ahluwalia ;  Gurdit  Singh 
Ladwa  and  other  Chiefs.  On  the  28th  he  took 
possession  of  Doladhi,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Kaja  of  Pattiala  and  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
him  and  Nabha,  and  some  twenty  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  capital ;  and  the  following  day  he 
reached  Nabha.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  British  authorities 

-„    «    .,  ^    ,       ^^   heen   requested  to  decide  the 

trt$»t  th€  tnoHvtfs  of    disputc  betwecu  Nabha  and  Pattiala; 

the    Lahore  Chief,  -,      •,..,  i     ^^  i       •        ii      ii- 

and  although  they  desired  to  believe 
the  friendly  professions  of  Ranjit  Singh,  yet  they 
viewed  his  approach  with  some  distrust  and  anxiety. 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  indeed  wrote,  assuring  the 
Resident  at  Dehli  that  the  only  object  of  his 
nephew's  visit  wa^  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  at  Pattiala  itself  and  among  the  petty  Chief- 
tains in  the  neighbourhod ;  but  it  was  still  consider- 
ed advisable  to  strengthen  the  Karnal  garrison  in 
case  Ranjit  Sing  should  enter  the  district  in  force. 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  offend  the  English,  and  there 
was  abundant  territory  which  he  could  seize  without 
rousing  their  jealousy.  He  proceeded  no  further  south 
than  Ambala  and  Thanesar,  and  then  retired  north- 
wards, having  done  little  to  restore  friendship  be- 
tween the  Pattiala  Raja  and  his  wife,  but  receiving 
from  both  large  sums  of  money  to  secure  his  good 
will.  The  position  of  his  uncle  Raja  Bhag  Singh 
he  considerably   strengthened,  giving  to  him   the 

*  Circalar  of  Resident  Dchli  to  all  Hesidents,  Magistrates,  &c,  dated 
I  st  November,  1806.  Captaia  Murray  to  8ir  E.  Colebrooke  dated  12th 
April  aud  11th  May  1828. 
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town  of  Ludhiana  and  its  surrounding  villages,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Mussalman  Rajputs  of 
Raikot,  who  had  held  it  for  about  two  hundred 
years.* 

This  unfortunate   family  was   completely  des- 
Th«  eonque»ts  of    poilcd  to   roward  the  friends    and 

Maharaja      ManJH  ...  ^   -_^        ,.       ^.        .  ,__  ,  .     -» 

Singh  in  1809.  allies  of  Kaujit  bmgh.     Ine  cniet 

representatives  were,  at  this  time,  two  women, 
Nur-un-nisa,  widow  of  Rai  Alyas  Khan,  and 
Lachmi  ;  but  Ranjit  Singh  had  no  generosity  and 
preferred  despoiling  a  widow  to  attacking  a  Chief 
who  was  better  able  to  resist.  From  the  plunder  of 
this  family  Raja  Bhag  Singh  received  the  districts 
of  Ludhiana,  Jhand^a,  Kot,  Jagraon  and  Basia,  in- 
cluding 54  villages,  of  an  annual  rental  of  Rs. 
23,260  ;  Sirdar  Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa,  the  districts 
of  Baddowal,  with  portions  of  Jagraon,  32  villages, 
worth  Re.  23,540  ;  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha, 
portions  of  Kot  Basia,  Talwandi  and  Jagraon,  31 
villages,  worth  Re.  26,690  ;  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  Ahlu- 
walia,  portions  of  Dhaka,  Kot,  Basia,  Jagraon  and 
Talwandi,  106  villages,  worth  Rs.  40,505  ;  Diwan 
Mokham  Chand  portions  of  Ghilla,  Kot,  Jagraon  and 
Talwandi,  71  villages,  worth  Rs.  33,945,  Sirdar 
Bassawa  Singh  10  villages  in  Kot  and  Jagraon 
worth  Rs.  5,714,  and  Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh  one 
village  in  Talwandi  worth  Rs.  400.  The  only  other 
conquest  of  Ranjit  Singh,  during  this  campaign,  was 
the  district  of  Ghumgrana  from  Gujar  Singh,  Jat 
Singh  and  Kabil  Khan,  which  he  divided  between 
Sirdar  Gurdit  Singh    Ladwa  and   Raja  Juswant 


*  President  Dehli  to  Officer  Commanding  at  Karnal,  dated  lOth 
November  1806.  Officers  Commanding  atMeernt,  Karnal,  Rewari  and 
Saharnnpiir  to  Resident  Dehli,  dated  8rd,  4th,  5th,  10th  of  November  1806. 
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Singh,   the   former    taking   5    villages    worth   Bs. 
23,550,  and  the  latter  7  worth  Ss.  3,350.* 

The  departure  of  the  Kaja  of  Lahore  was  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  between  Sahib 
Singh  and  Rani  Aus  Kour.  The  confusion  into  which 
the  administration  fell  was  inconceivable ;  the  officials 
taking  one  side  or  the .  other  as  they  fancied  their 
own  fortunes  would  be  better  furthered,  and  perpe- 
tual fights  and  bloodshed  being  the  result.  It  became 
unsafe  for  strangers  to  enter  the  territory;  and 
Lieutenant  White,  employed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  a  survey  of  the  frontier,  was  fired  upon  at 
Khoralah,  a  town  held  by  the  friends  of  the  Kani, 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  sur- 
vey for  the  time,  although  fiimished  with  full  authori- 
ty under  the  Raja's  hand  and  seal.t 

The  Pattiala  Sirdars  and  the  Rajas  of  Jhind 
Ranjit  Singh  and  Nabha  who  had  benefitted  so 
tiaia,  A.  i>.  1807,  much  by  the  late  visit  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  again  invited  his  assistance,  which  he  very 
willingly  promised.  He  collected  a  large  body  of 
horse,  under  the  command  of  his  famous  General 
Diwan  Mohkam  Chund,  and  Sirdars  Fatah  Singh 
Ahluwalia  and  Gharba  Singh  ;  J  and  in  September 
1807,  he  appeared  before  Pattiala  where  the  intrigues 
of  the  former  year  were  repeated  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  expouse  the  cause  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
It  was  a  mere  question  of  money,  and  the  Rani  bribed 
highest.     Besides  money  and  diamonds,  she  gave 

*Vide  Appendix  A.— Statement  of  the  conquests  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  during  the  years  1806,  1807, 1808,  and  History  of  Diwan 
M  ok  ham  Chund  in  Panjab  Chiefs,  p.  532. 

t  Lieutenant  White  to  Resident  Dehli,  18th  and  28th  July  1807. 
Resident  Dehli  to  Lieutenant  White  25th  May  1807. 

X  Residentof  Dehli  to  Major  General  Commanding  Mathra  dated  20th 
August  1807. 
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Ranjit  Singh  a  brass  gun  named  Khuri  Khan, 
afterwards  taken  by  the  EngUsh  during  the  Satlej 
campaign;  and  by  his  influence  and  that  of  the 
The  eomprowue  I^^as  of  Jhiud  and  Nabha,  Sirdar 
effected.  Bhauga   Smgh    of   Thanesar    and 

Bhai  Lai  Singh,  a  compromise  was  at  last  effected, 
by  which  an  estate  of  Rs.  50,000,  consisting 
of  the  districts  of  Banur,  Manimajra,  Sunour,  Surali 
Bissoli  and  Minarthal,  was  settled  upon  Kani  Aus 
Kour  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  son 
Kour  Karm  Singh,  * 

After  this  arrangement,  Ranjit  Singh  marched 
The  conquest  of    bv  wav  of  Ambak  to   Narainffarh, 

Ranjit  Singh    dur-  •/  •/  .  o 

ing  1807-1808.  B,  stroug  fort  held  by  Kour  Kishan 

Singh,  which  he  invested.  For  nearly  three  weeks 
it  held  out,  and  in  one  of  the  assaults.  Sirdar  Fatah 
Singh,  Kalianwala,  one  of  Ranjit  Singh's  bravest 
Generals,  was  mortally  wounded.  After  the  capture 
of  the  place,  it  was  conferred  with  its  surrounding 
villages  on  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  Ahluwalia,  the  estate 
being  valued  at  Rs.  12,580  a  year.  The  same  Chief 
received  3  villages  of  Jat  Mai  Singh  of  Raipur,  worth 
Re.  1,200 ;  and  3  villages  in  Ghumgrdna,  captured 
from  the  same  Chief  and  worth  Rs.  2,255,  were  given 
to  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  with  the  estate  of 
Morinda,  in  Sirhind,  taken  from  the  sons  of  Dharam 
Singh  who  refused  to  pay  a  nazrdna  to  the  invader. 
This  estate  consisted  of  27  villages  and  was  worth  Re. 
17,000.  The  Nabha  Chief  only  received  one  village 
from  the  Ghumgrdna  estate  ;  while  Diwan  Mokham 
Chand,  who  was  fast  rising  to  favour,  obtained  the 
district  of  Zira,  now  in  the   Firozpur  district,  taken 


*  A  copy  of  this  docnmeiit  accompanies  the  letter  of  Captain  Ross, 
D.  Superintondent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  Dehli,  dated  Sih 
February  1823. 


from  the  widow  of  Sirdar  Mohr  Singh  Nishd^nwala 
and  comprising  12  villages,  worth  S^e.  7,500  ;  Kot 
Kapura  in  the  same  district,  held  by  Jaggat  Singh 
of  Buria  with  77  villages,  worth  Rs.  61,400  ;  and  12 
villages  from  Dharam  Kot,  being  part  of  the  estate 
of  Sirdar  Tara  Singh  Gheba  who  had  lately  died. 
The  remainder  of  this  estate,  with  the  exception  oi 
a  few  villages,  was  given  in  jagir  to  Gharba  Singh, 
whose  share  consisted  of  62  villages,  worth  Rs. 
22,634.  The  remainder  of  the  Ghumgrdna  district, 
36  villages,  worth  Rs.  23,415,  was  conferred  on 
Sirdar  Karam  Singh  of  Nagla.* 

During  this  same  campaign  the  district  of  Wadni 
in  Firozpur  was  conquered  by  Diwan  Mokham  Chand, 
and  later  in  the  year  was  given  by  the  Maharaja  to 
hia  mother-in-law  Mai  Sada  Kour,  whose  family 
lived  in  Raoki,  a  Wadni  village,  t 


♦  Vide  Appendix  A. 

The  fort  of  Ghumgrdna,  with  these  villages,  belonged  to  Sirdar  Tara 
Singh  Gheba.  Soon  after  his  death,  tlie  Rajas  of  Pattlala,  Nabha,  Jhind, 
filial  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal  and  Gnrdit  Singh  of  Ladwa,  joined  forces 
and  besieged  it.  The  fort  was  defended  by  Gnjar  Singh,  son  of  Sirdar 
Tara  Singh,  for  some  time  with  success ;  till  at  length  Ranjit  Singh 
raised  the  siege  by  a  message  to  the  confederated  Chiefs,  ordering  them 
to  desist,  and,  in  spite  of  their  disgust,  they  obeyed  the  order.  Was  it 
then  possible  that  the  Mahai*aja,  for  once  in  his  life,  shonld  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  do  an  action  which  might  be  called 
generous  ?  The  motive  was  easily  found.  He  sent  an  army  to  seize 
the  fort  and  estate  for  himself ;  and  the  unfortunate  Gujar  Singh,  unable 
to  resist,  fled  to  Pattiala. 

t  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand,  in  March  1808,  captured  Fatoki  and  15 
villages  of  the  Wadni  district  from  Mian  Noudan.  In  September,  the 
Maharaja,  when  encamped  at  Maler  Kotia,  made  an  unconditional  grant  of 
the  whole  district  to  Sada  Kour,  who  paid  for  it  Rs.  15.000.  She  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Fatoki  and  the  villages  seized  by  Mohkam  Chand, 
but  she  did  not  obtain  possession  of  Wadni  and  Himatpurtill  1817, 
when  she  crossed  the  Satlej  in  person  and  took  both  the  furts  by  force  ot 
arms  from  Amar  Singh,  son  of  Mian  Noudan,  who  had  died  some  time 
before.  Her  right  did  not,  however,  arise  from  this  action  of  hers,  but 
from  the  grant  of  Ranjit  Singh,  for  Mian  Noudan  had  from  the  date  of 
the  gi'ant^  been  recognized  as  her  zamindar ;  and  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  in 
a  decree  dated  21  St  November  1811,  gave  her  full  authority  to  employ 
troops  against  him.  The  expedition  against  Amar  Singh  was,  on  the  same 
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The  Cis-Satlej   Chiefs  now  began  to  perceive 

Th9     dM-satuj    that     unless    they    united    among 

S^ttZ"!  ZT^n    themselves  or  invited  foreign  afisis- 

obtain  no  prmnue.      tauce,  they  would,  oue  by  one,  be 

destroyed  by  the  Lahore  Kaja,  whose  power  their  own 
divisions  had  so  much  increased  In  March  1808, 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  Bhai  Lall  Singh  of 
Kythal  and  Sirdar  Chen  Singh,  the  confidential 
Agent  of  the  Kaja  of  Pattiala,  visited  Mr.  Seton, 
the  Resident  at  Dehli,  to  sound  him  as  to  the  extent 
and  kind  of  protection  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  be  willing  to  afford  them.  * 

The  Government  was  disposed  to  protect  them, 
but  had  not  determined  how  to  act ;  and  the  Chiefs 
then  proceeded  to  Hurdwar,  hoping  to  make  some 
amicable  arrangement  with  Ranjit  Singh  who  medi- 
tated a  visit  to  the  sacred  city ;  but,  at  the  last 
moment,  after  all  had  been  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, he  changed  his  mind  and  remained  at  Lahore. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  Pattiala  Raja  with  the  English  and 
jtei^ie  atnifh  ar^  dcsirod  an  interview  with  that  Chief 
ran^Ba  vibu  u>uh     ^y^  g^]^  g^ji  rathcr  thau  on  British, 

the  JU^a  of  Fattlalm  ' 

ntiMthntmr,  whore  hc  could   not    use  force  if 

he  were  unable  to  persuade.  He  accordingly  pro- 
posed a  meeting  with  Raja  Sahib  Singh  at  Laknour 
south  of  the  Satlej.     The  Raja  was  most  unwill- 


groQnds,  permitted  bj  Sir  D.    Ochterloiij,   who  authorized    her   to 
eject  Amar  Singh  from  his  villages  iu  a  precept  dated  20th  Jaly  1816. 

Vide  also  Sir  D.  Ochterloiiy  to  Captain  llosa,  dated  7th  November 
1821,  and  Captain  Morray  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  dated  19th  February 
1828. 

The  estate  of  Wadni  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a  political  claim, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  has  lieen  affirmed  that  the  district  was  con- 
quered by  Sada  Kour  in  the  first  instance,  and  also  that  it  was  inherited 
by  her.    Both  assertions  are  utterly  untrue. 

*  Resident  Debli  to  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe,  2nd  April  1808. 
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ing  to  accept  the  invitation  and  evaded  com- 
pliance for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  consented 
from  sheer  terror,  and  the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
24th  November  1808,  when  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which  he 
had  been  employing  in  the  reduction  of  Faridkot 
Saniwal,  Jhandbar,  Bairampur,  Dhari  and  Chandpur, 
all  of  which,  worth  some  S^s.  50,000  a  year,  he  had 
granted  to  his  favorite  Mohkam  Chand.  He 
received  Raja  Sahib  Singh  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness ;  swore  to  remain  always  his  friend ;  to 
have  no  enemies  but  his  enemies,  no  friends  but  his 
friends ;  and,  as  a  token  of  eternal  brotherhood,  the 
Chiefs  exchanged  turbans,  a  ceremony  which  had  in 
it  something  of  a  sacred  nature  but  in  which  neither 
were  sincere,  nor  were  any  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  engagements  persuaded  that  they  were  made 
otherwise  than  for  temporary  convenience.  *  After 
this  farce  had  been  played  out,  Kanjit  Singh  marched 
northwards,  accompanied  by  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Ratkfit  Singh's  re-     Jhiud,  totho  Satlej,  which  he  crossed 

turn  to  the  PufKfab,  ^     j     x-k  "i  i 

jDeeember  isoif.  ou  thc  2nd  December,  leaving  a 
garrison  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men  behind  him  in 
Ambala,  which  he  had  taken  from  Rani  Dya  Kour, 
widow  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh,  who  had  died  in 
1783.t     Raja  Sahib  Singh  made  no  secret  of  his 

*  Letter  of  Beskleiit  Dehli,  to  Secretary  to  Government,  dated  7th 
December  1 808,  and  of  Mr.  C.  Metcalf,  Envoj  to  Lahore  to  Besideut  Dehli, 
dated  December  9th,   1808. 

t  Sirdar  Onrbaksh  Singh  had  himself  obtained  Ambala  by 
violence  and  fraud.  The  town  and  district  were  first  conqaered 
by  Sangat  Singh,  w]io  made  them  over  to  his  brother-in-law 
Dliyan  Singh  and  went  to  Singh wala  in  Firozpur,  where  he  died. 
Dhyan  Singh  also  went  away,  leaving  Gurbalcsh  Singh  and  Lai  Singh 
as  Thanadars  hi  charge ;  but,  after  five  years  absence,  he  found  they  had 
taken  possesaioii  for  themselves,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  town.  Lai 
Singh  then  bnilt  a  fort  called  Jamiyatgarh,  on  the  Pattiala  border, 
rousing  the  jeahmsy  of  Raja  Amar  Singh,  who  attacked  him  in  company 
with  the  Raja  of  Jhind  and  the  Rai  of  Kot,  bat  was  unable  to  prevent 
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Bentiments,  which  may  be  hest  seen  from  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Resident  of  Dehli,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Maharaja  of  Laliore,  had  written 
TAro«-<.im(Bip««  to  Sahib  Singh,  without  waiting  for 
lt<'^x«h^a'Z]a"i  distinct  orders  from  Calcutta,  and 
•**('.  had  promised  huu  protection.     Thla 

comforting  letter  Sahib  Singh  did  not,  however,  re- 
ceive till  after  the  dreaded  interview  was  over. 
His  own  narrative  of  what  occurred  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Having  marched  from  Kotlah  to  this  quarter, 
"he  (Ranjit  Singh)  expressed  a  desire  that  a  meet- 
"  ing  between  us  should  take  place.  He  himself 
"  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pattiala  and 
"  fixed  his  camp  at  Anibala,  which  he  took  posses- 
"  sion  of ;  moreover,  in  consequence  of  Sirdar  Bhanga 
"  Singh  having  come  to  Pattiala  through  friendsliip 
"forme,  and  joined  my  party,  he  ordered  Dumah 
"  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  said  Sirdar  to 
"  be  given  up,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  Sahib 
"Singh  Balik,  who  had  united  with  the  Chiefs  of 
"  Aluah.  He  then  encamped  at  Shahabad,  The 
"kind  conduct  (used  ironically)  which  he  observed 
"  towards  the  family  of  the  late  Karm  Singh,  a  rela- 
"  tive  of  mine,  is  well  known.  Although  after  such 
"  conduct  on  his  part,  I  should  have  declined  a 
"  meeting,  yet  upon  his  reaching  Shahabad  he  sent 
"Raja  Bliag  Singh,  Chen  Singh,  my  agent,  and  his 
"  own  agent  Must  Singh  to  Pattiala,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  expressing  his  wish  to  meet  me,  Still,  Iiowever, 
"  four  or  five  days  were  taken  up  in   discussing  the 


the  ImiUiiiig  of  the  fort.  After  the  di'Ath  of  Lai  Sing li,  liis  colleague, 
Gurbaksli  Kingli,  became  sole  Slrilnr,  Ho  ilieil  cliildles?,  and  hU  nidiiw, 
lij'B  Kour,  succeeded  !□  1783.  SUe  was  teroporarily  ejected  by  Itanjit 
Shiitli.  but  ffiu  restored  by  Geiicrftl  Octlicrloiiy  ;  anil  lielil  the  estate  tilt 
1633,  wlieii  it  la|iseil  to  Ciovernment.  She  was  an  excetlont  rulei'  and 
her  estate  was  one  of  the  bent  mauaged  iu  the  I'roiecleil  Territorj'. 
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"  matter  on  my  part,  but  at  length  all  the  Chiefs 
*'  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  since  Mr.  Metcalfe 
"  had  been  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  General 
to  wait  on  the  Singh  Sahib  (Ranjit  Singh), 
and  establish  the  relations  of  friendship,  my  object- 
"  ing  and  opposing  singly  would  be  of  no  avail. 
"  Having  no  choice,  I  followed  the  advice  of  the 
"  Chiefs,  and,  marching  from  Pattiala,  I  encamped 
at  Laknour,  where  Baba  Sahib  Bedi  Sahib  Singhji, 
the  revered  descendant  of  Baba  Nanak,  was  already 
encamped.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival  the 
Singh  Sahib  ( Ranjit  Singh )  left  Shahabad  and 
repaired  to  the  same  place,  and  we  met  in  the 
presence  of  Baba  Sahib.  Four  or  five  days  after 
this,  no  further  intercourse  taking  place,  I  sent 
"  for  Mast  Singh,  the  agent  to  the  Singh  Sahib, 
''  and  asked  the  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  our 
"  intercourse.  He  replied  that  the  wish  of  the 
Singh  Sahib  was  to  bring  about  that  complete 
and  precise  friendship  which  is  testified  by  an 
exchange  of  turbans  ;  adding,  that  in  the  event  of 
".my  objecting,  although  in  consequence  of  the 
"  presence  of  Baba  Sahib  nothing  hostile  to  me 
"  might  be  manifested,  yet,  after  my  departure  for 
"  Pattiala,  the  real  intentions  of  the  Singh  Sahib 
"  would  be  evident. 

My  friend;  after  repeated  delays,  I  became 
at  length  completely  hopeless,  and  seeing  that  the 
"  mind  of  the  Singh  Sahib  was  inclined  to  violence, 
"  I  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  all  the  Sirdars,  to 
"  consent  to  his  desire.  Had  your  kind  letter 
"  arrived  at  Pattiala  two  or  three  days  before  my 
"  departure,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his  troops 
"  then  in  my  country,  I  would  have  replied  to  him 
in  the  language  of  defiance." 
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The  letter  is  interesting,  both  as  giving  a  true 

The  reply  of  the    occount  of  the  facts  and  a  striking 

*'!,"'/.'*.'  *!  ''"""'"'     picture  of  the  feebleness  of  the  Raja 

and  ,Thhid,  JDecenk-       ^  «' 

her  1808.  o£  Pattiala.     The  Resident  at  Dehli 

returned  a  friendly  and  encouraging  answer,  as  also 
to  a  letter  from  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind  directly- 
asking  for  British  protection  for  Pattiala^  Nabha 
and  Jhind  ;  but  the  Resident  was  not  in  a  position 
to  give  frill  assurances  of  protection.*  Sahib  Singh 
then  urged  his  case  in  stronger  terms,  assuring  the 
Resident  that  "  he  considered  the  officers  of  the 
"English  Government  his  superiors,  patrons  and 
protectors,"  without  whose  aid  he  had  no  hope  of 
safety,  t 

ItiB„ow„eces«^togoWkinthen..»ti„n 
The  poury  of  the  a  fow  mouths,  to  show  the  intentions 
ment  towards  Ran^  of  the  British  Govemmcnt  towards 
vL-Vau^  sZtes!'*^  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  and  the  modi- 
fications which  circumstances  effected  in  those  inten- 
tions. 

In  1808,  when  the  European  Napoleon  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  the  Governor  General  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  French,  who,  for  some 
time,  had  been  endeavouring  to  establish  themselves 
in  Persia,  designed  also  the  conquest  of  Kabul  and 
the  Punjab.  The  Government  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  despatch  Envoys  to  both  Lahore  and  Kabul, 
who  might  persuade  the  rulers  of  those  countries 
that  their  interests  and  those  of  England  were 
identical,  and  that  their  wisest  policy  was  to  unite 
for  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 


*  Resident  to  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  dated  3id  December  1808,  and  to 
Raja  Rliag  Singli  of  the  4th  Decenil)er.  Letter  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh  to 
Resident  received  3rd  December  1808. 

t  Kj^A  Sftbib  Singh  to  Resident  dated  4th  December  1808. 


^ i 
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Mr.  C.  T.  Metcalfe  was  selected  to  conduct  the 
Mnvays  deMpatehed     Lahore     neffotiatioHs,      and      Mr. 

to  iMhore  and  Ka--  ^  .     ' 

bui.  Elphinstone  those  With  Kabul ;  and, 

in  August  1808,  the  former  started  on  his  mission. 

At  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Lahore,  Kanjit 

u^r^:"t.J'u  Singh  had  conquered  a  large  portion 
Singh  in  1808,  and  of  thc  Puujab  propor,  between  the 
*ng  the  cu-satuj     Jhclam  aud  the  Bias.    Those  Chiefs, 

Btatea  and  the  Brit"       i»i  TTi_Ci'i-r>  ■!•  i 

uh  Government.  h^o  Jodu  femgh  Kamgharia  and 
Fatah  Singh  Ahluwalia,  who  still  held  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  were,  in  reality,  subject  to  his  authority 
and  attended  him  on  all  his  expeditions  with  large 
contingents  of  troops.  The  north-west  portion  of 
the  Punjab  was  held  by  the  Afghans ;  the  province 
of  Multan  by  Muzaffar  Khan,  and  the  hill  country 
by  Kaja  Sansar  Chand,  Katoch  ;  but  all  these  were 
beginning  to  respect  the  power  and  the  fortune  of 
the  Maharaja  and  to  calculate  the  time  when  his 
arms  would  be  turned  against  them.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  be  ruler  of  the  whole  Sikh  nation, 

HU  ambition  and      ^^^  from  this  dosigU  ho  WaS    UOt   tO 

eot^ueua,  j^^  tumed  cxccpt  by  finding  opposed 

to  him  a  power  greater  than  his  own.  Already,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1806,  1807, 1808,  he  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  reducing  the  country  between  the 
Satlej  and  the  Jamna,  aided  not  more  by  his  own 
energy  and  determination  than  by  the  apathy  of 
the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefe  who  had  no  union  among  them- 
selves, whose  interests  were  mostly  conflicting,  and 
who  seemed  to  wait,  with  despair,  their  certain 
absorption,  unless  the  British  Government  should 
take  them  under  its  strong  protection  ;  and  of  this 
they  had  now  little  hope.  They  still  continued,  and 
with  some  success,  to  impress  upon  the  Maharaja 
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that  the  British  Government  was  prepared  to  defend 
them  against  his  attacks  ;  but  after  the  discouraging 
reception  which  the  principal  Chiefs  had  experienced 
from  the  Resident  at  Dehli,  in  March,  they  were 
disposed  to  trust  more  to  the  clemency  of  the 
The  despair  of  the  Maharaja  than  the  protection  of 
'JL'^IJ: ::!;::  theEngUsL  Soon  after  thk  inter- 
terms  with  Lahore,  yicw,  thc  wholc  party,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sirdar  Bhagwan  Singh  of  Jagadri,  went 
to  Lahore,  and  were  still  there,  in  attendance  on  the 
Maharaja,  when  the  British  Envoy  reached  Kassur, 
in  September.  *  The  Chiefs  with  him,  at  that 
time,  were  Raja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind ;  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Nabha;  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal  ;  and 
Gurdit  Singh  of  Ladwa ;  while  the  Raja  of  Pat- 
tiala,  the  Chiefs  of  Thanesur,  Basia  and  others  were 
represented  by  their  agents.  Some  of  these  Chiefs, 
as  has  before  been  shown,  had  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Ranjit  Singh  by  aiding  him  in  the 
field  and  by  accepting  estates  from  the  conquered 
territory,  which  they  held,  on  jagir  tenure,  subject 
to  him. 

Little  was  indeed  wanting  to  extend  his  author- 
ity over  all  the  Cis-Satlej  States ;  and  the  fear  of 
English  interference,  which  had  hitherto  influenced 
him,  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker  as  he  perceived 
that  his  successive  encroachments  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition. 

This  dream  of  a   Sikh  monarchy  uniting  the 
Banjit  Singh  had    wholc  uatiou  uudor  his  rule,  having, 

^rl^eV^oZfl^i^    ^^^  *^®  Maharaja,  so  great  an  attrac- 
"^»«.  tion,it  was  to  be  supposed   that  any 


*  Letter  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Goverumeut  of  ludia,  dated  1st  October 
1808. 
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opposition  to  its  realization  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  sufficient  to  change  him  from  a  sus- 
picious ally  into  a  secret  enemy,  or  indeed  into  an  ac- 
tive and  open  one,  should  any  opportunity  occur,  when, 
by  alliance  with  a  foreign  power,  he  might  hope  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  Government  that  had  thwar- 
ted him.  Over  the  whole  territory  that  he  had 
conquered  his  power  was  absolute ;  for  his  policy 
was  to  remove  to  new  jagirs  the  families  he  had 
reduced  and  to  entrust  their  possessions  to  such  of 
his  dependants  whose  devotion  he  could  surely  trust 
Although  in  the  army  there  was  much  disaffection, 
yet  he  was  implicitly  obeyed ;  and  every  private 
soldier  was  taught  to  look  to  the  Maharaja  as  his 
master,   although  he   might  be  serving  under  the 

banner  of  his  own  hereditary  Chief. 

He  was  hated  fry  ^  •^ 

the  chiefi,  of  the     By  the  Sirdars  he  was   hated,  for 
a  proper.  ^^  j^  dostroyod  their  power  ;  and 

he  treated  them  with  a  hauteur  which  showed  his 
determination  to  make  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  common  people  so  far  as  absolute  subservience 
to  himself  was  concerned.  The  Envoy  to  Lahore 
remarked  that  the  Cis-Satlej  Rajas  and  Chiefs  in 
the  Maharaja's  Camp  were  as  submissive  as  if  they 
had  long  been  used  to  his  authority  and  showed  no 
sign  of  independence  whatever. 

Towards  the   British   Government,  the  Maha- 
raja,   at  this  time,  had  no   sincere 

^^luh^"***^^^*^  good- will ;  and  it  was  commonly  re- 
ported that  he  intended  to  try  his 
strength  with  the  English,  and  had,  with  this  design, 
made  a  secret  alliance  with  Holkar  and  the  Raja  of 
Bhurtpur.  Though  this  was  unfounded,  and  al- 
though the  Maharaja  was  too  wise  to  \iash  for  a 
rupture  with  the   British  Government,   yet  he,  like 
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all  ambitious  princes,  looked  with  the  greatest  jeal- 
ousy, if  not  hatred,  upon  any  power  stronger  than  his 
own ;  especially  one  whose  interests  he  knew  were 
adverse  to  his,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  an  inten- 
tion to  thwart  his  most  cherished  schemes.  He  had 
not  yet  learnt  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
British  Government,  and  his  unvarying  success  and 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  had  half  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  invincible.  Such  being  the  position  and 
the  sentiments  of  Kanjit  Singh,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  he,  to  whom  the  French  Emperor  was 
a  very  doubtful  danger  and  a  possible  ally,  should 
have  entered  with  any  enthusiasm  into  the  designs 
of  the  Governor  General,  without  seeking  to  obtain 
some  real  and  tanodble  advantaore  for  himself. 

o  o 

Mr.  Metcalfe  left  Kamal  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
, . .  -„      ffust  1808,  and  on  the  22nd,  arrived 

The   British  Bm-  ^^        .    ,  •         i  i        t* 

hasty  leaves  Kamal,    at  Pattiala,  and  was  received  by  Ra- 

^^*^^       '  ja  Sahib   Singh  with  the  greatest 

politeness.     At  the  first  public  reception,  the  Raja 

tried  to  induce  the  Envoy  to  accept 
the  keys  of  the  town  and  to  restore 
them  as  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government ; 
saying,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  he  threw 
himself  on  its  protection,  and  that  without  it  his 
Government  and  life  would  end  together.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe declined  the  ceremony,  understanding  that  the 
Raja  desired  to  thus  obtain  the  appearance  of  a  guar- 
antee from  the  British  Government  for  the  integri- 
ty of  his  State,  and,  assuring  him  of  the  good-will 
which  the  Government  entertained  for  him,  re- 
marked that  the  keys  of  Pattiala  had  for  long  been 
secure  in  his  hands  and  that  there  was  every  hope 
of  their  long  remaining  so.* 


^aehes  Pattiala, 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Govemmeut  of  India,  24th  August  1808. 
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The   Raja  had,   nevertheless,   good  reason  for 

alarm.     It  was   given   out  publicly 

sa?/*'^!™^^"*     **  Lahore  that   Ranjit   Singh   was 

•  about  to  march  against  Faridkot, 
adjoining  the  Fattiala  territory,  and  intended  to 
deprive  Sahib  Singh  of  all  his  possessions ;  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  mission,  the  Raja  hastily 
began  to  strengthen  Pattala  and  his  other  forts, 
though  his  weakness  and  indecision  were  such  that 
it  was  most  unlikely  he  would  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  Maharaja,  should  he  appear  as  an  enemy. 

As  the  Envoy  approached  the  capital  of  the  La- 

Ranju    Singh    bore  State,  the  Maharaja  marched 
marches  to  KasMur.     jj^^^  camp  at  Kassur,  with  the  double 

object  of  being  prepared  for  the  expedition  beyond 
the  Satlej,  which  he  had  definitely  determined,  and  of 
preventing  the  British  Envoy  from  seeing  his  princi- 
pal cities  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
reached  Kassur  on  the  11th  of  September  and  was 
courteously  received,  *  but  it  was  difficult  to  induce 
Theapeninaofthe  Raujit  Siugh  to  cutor  upou  the 
negotiation:  subjcct   of   tho   negotiations    with 

which  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  entrusted.  Meeting  after 
meeting  took  place  at  which  all  reference  to  busi- 
ness was  studiously  avoided,  the  Raja  seeming  to 
desire  to  cross  the  Satlej  and  commence  his  campaign 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  propositions  of  the 
Envoy  at  all. 

At  length,  at  a  private  Durbar,   Mr.    Metcalfe, 

Proponnin      and    was  luvitcd  to  cxplalu   thc  wishes 

eaunter-propoBais.      of  thc  Brftish  Govomment,    which 

l:e    accordingly    did,     pointing     out    the     danger 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Goverumeut  of  India,  dated  2nd,  4th,  5th,  and 
13th  of  September  1808. 
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tlireatened  by  a  French  invasion ;  that  the  Maharaja 
and  the  English  were  both  deeply  interested  in 
preventing  it ;  and  that  an  alliance  of  the  two  States, 
for  mutual  defence,  would  be  the  highest  wisdom. 
The  Maharaja  and  his  advisers  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance 
with  the  English  and  an  entire  concurrence 
in  the  Governor  General's  wishes.*  This  alliance, 
it  was  said,  would  put  to  shame  those  who  spoke 
of  hostility  between  the  two  States ;  and  it  would 
be  materially  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of 
the  Envoy  to  certain  propositions  which  the 
Maharaja  had  laid  before  the  Governor  General, 
and  which,  it  was  presumed,  the  Envoy  had 
authority  to  answer.  The  chief  point  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  Ranjit  Singh's  sovereignty 
over  all  the  Sikh  Chiefs  and  territories ;  after  which 
the  treaty  could  be  signed  and  the  alliance  with 
England  remain  firm  for  ever.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
urged  that  in  the  defensive  treaty  against  France  the 
advantage  to  both  the  English  Government  and  the 
Maharaja  was  apparent,  and  that  it  was  not  fitting 
to  turn  from  this  common  basis  to  propositions  which 
only  concerned  the  advantage  of  one  party.  The 
Sikh  ministers,  however,  pressed  for  a  reply  to  their 
demands,  and  it  was  decided  that  both  parties  should 
put  their  propositions  in  writing  for  further  consid- 
eration, t  The  next  day,  after  another  conference 
with  his  ministers,  in  which  the  Envoy  had  held  out 
little  hope  of  his  claims  over  the  Cis-Satlej  States 
being  allowed,  Ranjit  Singh  struck  his  Camp,  and 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  dated  15th,  17th,  18th  and 
20th  8epteml)er  1808. 

t  Mr.  MetcalfetoGk>vernmeut  of  India,  23rd,  24th,  ofSeptember  1808. 
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"*'  .  """"r'"     inviting  the  Envoy   to  follow  him, 
and  dftertnineB  to     marched  to  the  Satlei :  and  the  next 

bitak    off   negotia'  i      i  •  i 

«o»w.  day  crossed  the  river  and  encamped 

at  Khai,  a  village  some  ten  miles  inland.*  His 
jealousy  was  now  fully  roused:  the  mission  to  Kabul 
be  desired  to  stop^  as  he  believed  that  an  alliance 
with  that  Court,  hostile  to  himself,  was  projected,  and 
the  mission  to  his  own  Court  he  determined  to  get 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  justly 
displeased  at  the  discourtesy  with  which  he  was 
treated,  but  he  followed  the  Maharaja  to  Khai  and 
had  another  interview  which  did  not  much  advance 
the  negotiations,  t     But  the  question  was,  in  a  way, 

neeaptureBrarid-  Settling  itsolf  Farfdkot  Surrendered 
^''  to   Ranjit   Singh   without   offering 

any  resistance  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  Chief 
prepared  for  further  conquests,  though  he  had 
promised  to  remain  at  Khai  for  sufficient  time  to 
enable  the  negotiations  to  be  concluded.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Envoy, 
who  urged  that  he  had  no  authority  to  accompany 
the  army  on  a  campaign,  he  marched  to  Faridkot 
to   inspect  his  new  acquisition.  |     The  Envoy  felt 

Th^  draft  treaty  himsclf  coustraincd  to  follow  as  he 
o/w*e  Mnroy.  ^^  already  submitted  a  draft  treaty 

and  was  awaiting  the  Maharaja's  reply.  § 


•  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  25tli,  26tli,  September  1808. 
f  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Govenunent  India,  dated  dOth  September  1808. 
X  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Goreniment  India,  of  1st,  5th  and  15th  October. 
§Tlie  treaty  only  consisted  of  three  proposition  :  — 

1.  A  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  States  against  France  io 
case  of  any  invasion. 

2.  Free  passapje  and  assistance  to  an  English  army,  should  it  be 
necessaiy  to  meet  tlie  enemy  beyond  the  Indus  or  in  Afghanistan. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  line  of  communication  with  Kabul,  the 
messengers  and  runners  to  be  especially  protected  by  the  Mahaiaja. 
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The  draft  treaty  of  the  British  Envoy  only  re- 

The  draft  treaty     ferred  to  an  alliance  against  France ; 

oftheM€Uu,raja.         j^^^  ^^iQ  Maharaja,    who   considered 

that  the  present  was  the  time  to  obtain  concessions 
from  the  English  Government,  submitted,  on  the  8th 
October,  the  draft  of  a  second  treaty,  also  consisting 
of  three  propositions  ;  the  first,  asking  for  non-inter- 
ference in  his  disputes  with  the  sovereign  of  Kabul  ; 
the  second,  concluding  a  perpetual  alliance  between 
him  and  the  English  ;  and,  the  third,  declaring  his 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Sikh  country. 
It  required,  moreover,  this  right  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed, with  an  engagement  that  no  Chief  should  be  de- 
fended by  the  English  ;  but  that  the  whole  country 
should  be  left  to  his  management,  without  any  in- 
terference whatever. 

The  Envoy  again  stated  that  he  had  no  authori- 
ty from  his  Government  to  make  any  promise  or 
sign  any  treaty  regarding  Ranjit  Singh's  connection 
with  Kabul  or  the  Cis-Satlej  States  ;  but  agreed  to 
refer  the  propositions  to  Calcutta  for  the  decision  of 
the  Governor  General.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
two  treaties  should  be  drawn  up,  one  containing  the 
propositions  of  the  Maharaja  ;  the  other,  those  of 
the  Envoy,  and  that  both  should  be  forwarded  to 
Calcutta  for  ratification.* 

The   Maharaja,   the   day    after    this   decision, 
Who  fnarehes    marchod  from   Faridkot  to   Maler 

against      Maler       tt-    ,i  ^  -i  t        A^  t  t 

Kotia.  Kotla,    70   miles   to  the   eastward, 

where  Ata-uUa  Khan  was  still  Chief.  At  Farid- 
kot he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whom  to  attack. 
He  had  no  enemies   in  the  Cis-Satlej  States  upon 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  dated  October  20th  1 808. 
With  this  the  draft  treaties  were  foi-warded,  and  the  notes  of  the  9th,  llth 
and  14th  of  October  of  the  Mabai-aja  and  Envoy. 
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whom  specially  to  avenge  himself ;  to  him  all  were 
enemies  who  were  independent  of  him  or  who  pos- 
sessed wealth  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  seize. 
The  Rajas  of  Pattiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind  had  promised 
him  a  large  smn  of  money  if  he  would  put  them  in 
possession  of  Batner,  Sirsa  and  Fatahabad,  the  three 
principal  forts  of  the  Bhatti  country ;  but  Ranjit 
Smgh  was  too  cautious  to  risk  an  expedition  into  a 
country  so  ill-supplied  with  water  and  grass  ;  and  he 
possibly  may  have^"suspected  the  real  motive  of  his 
advisers,  who  desired  to  engage  him  in  a  difficult 
contest  with  the  Bhattis,  in  which  his  power  might 
be  broken  or  in  which  he  might  give  offence  to  the 
British  Government,  by  invading  territory  which 
was  theirs  by  conquest,  though  they  had  not  yet 
taken  formal  possession.  So  he  chose  the  policy  of 
plundering  Chiefs  who  were  unable  to  resist ;  and 
demanded  from  Maler  Kotla  a  tribute  of  a  lakh 
of  Rupees,  part  of  which,  after  some  protest,  was 
paid,  as  the  seizure  of  the  whole  estate  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  refusal,  and  for  the  remainder 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  gave  their  security.  The  Maler 
Kotla  Chief,  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  arrival  in 
The  Afghan  Chief    camp,  sout  an  agent  to  implore  his 

implores        British  .  i     x  i    •         .t 

proteetian.  assistauco  and  to  claim  the  protec- 

tion of  the  British  Government  ;  but  the  Envoy 
could  only  tell  him  that  he  was  unable  to  interfere, 
though  the  Government  had  no  sympathy  with 
this  act  of  oppression,  and  that  the  presence  of 
the  mission  in  the  Maharaja's  camp  gave  no  sanc- 
tion to  the  Cis-Satlej  expedition.* 

•  It  was  indeed  high  time  to  give  such  as- 
surances, for  the  presence  of  the  Envoy  with  the 
Maharaja  could  not  but  be  misunderstood.     How- 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe,  to  Government  of  India,  25th  October  1808. 


ever  insincere  the  conduct  of  Ranjit  Singh  may 
Ttte poHcy  of  Maha-     have  bccn,  thero  was  something  of 

raja     Ranjit  Singh  .         •       i  >  ^•  i  •    i      i  i 

eminently  wi»e,  genms  m  his  pohcy  wnich  deserved 

success.  When  the  Envoy  first  commenced  his  ne- 
gotiations, the  Maharaja  at  once  perceived  that  an 
opportunity  had  arrived  for  demanding  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  right  to  sovereignty  over  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States,  the  first  desire  of  his  heart.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  absolutely  no  right  to  such  sover- 
eignty, and  had  himself  proposed  to  Lord  Lake  that 
the  Satlej  should  be  the  frontier  line  of  the  two 
States.  But  since  that  time  his  strength  had  infinitely 
increased,  and  his  ambition  had  grown  with  his 
strength.  Besides,  he  fancied,  perhaps  erroneously, 
but  still  with  some  reason,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  somewhat  in  his  power.  France  to  him 
was  a  name  and  nothing  more  :   he  neither   loved 

The  defensive  trea-  nor  hated  it,  or  its  Empcror ;  and  he 
Goeer^^ment  gave  clcarly  perceived  that  the  Envoys 
-Jrantage  toithem  ^gg^^auces  that  tho  Govomor  Gen- 
eral desired  this  defensive  treaty  against  France  out 
of  a  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of  Lahore 
and  that  the  Punjab,  and  not  British  India,  was 
the  State  that  would  benefit  by  the  alliance 
were  absurd — ^for  England,  and  not  Lahore,  was 
the  enemy  of  France  ;  and  if  the  love  of  the  British 
Government  for  him  was  so  great,  why  had  they 
so  long  kept  it  a  profound  secret.  Yet  if  they  were 
sincere ;  if  they  truly  thought  first  of  him  and  his 
interests,  rather  than  of  their  own,  and  had  no 
desire  to  persuade  him  into  an  alliance  which 
might  be  fatal  to   his   rule,   let   them   prove   their 

ue  required  eon-     sincerity  by  admitting  his  suprem- 

eesBiona  advantage-  »  -  •^•nii*       c^i     l 

ouBiohitn.  acy    over    the    Cis-oatlej     btates. 

So   the    Maharaja   argued,    and  it    is   difficult  to 
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say  that  he  was  wrong.  For  these  reasons  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  acceptance  of  his  terms  the 
condition  of  his  signing  the  treaty ;  he  resolved  to 
protract  the  negotiations  as  long  as  possible  so  as 
to  allow  him  time  to  seize  as  much  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  territory  as  he  could  before  the  negotiations 
were  completed,  for  he  would  thus  have,  in  posses- 
sion, the  best  of  arguments  ;  while,  if  he  could  only 
entice  the  British  Envoy  to  join  his  camp,  he  would 
have  almost  an  authority  to  continue  his  conquests  ; 
and  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  would  be  deprived  of  all 
heart  for  resistance  when  they  saw  the  Envoy  of 
the  Power  to  which  they  looked  for  protection  in 
the  very  camp  of  the  enemy. 

With  designs  such  as  these,  Ranjit  Singh,  by 
He  trieked  I  h  e     persuasiou  and  promises  and  trick- 
^^*'^-  ery,  drew  the  Envoy  to  the  Satlej,  to 

Khai,  to  Faridkot,  and  lastly  to  Maler  Kotla.  Here 
Mr.  Metcalfe  determined  to  make  a  stand.  He 
perceived  that  he  had  been  used  as  a  tool  to  work 
out  the  Maharaja's  ends ;  and  when  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Ambala,  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  very  Chiefs  who  had  solicited  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  where  the  negotiations  should 
Who  at  luMt  resolve  l>e  coucludcd,  ho  rcsolvcd  to  refuse 
ed  to  resitt,  and  r«.     ^^^y  louffer  to  approvc,  bv  his  pre- 

fused  to  aeeotnpany  */  o  L  ir  '        J  i 

iheeamp,  scucc,  the  subjugatiou  of  the  entire 

country.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  abso- 
lute objection  to  proceed  further  with  the  army,  and 
desired  some  place  to  be  assigned  at  which  the 
mission  might  wait  until  the  campaign  was  over.* 

Kanjit  Singh  now  determined  to  make  a  last 
eflfort  to  shake  the  Envoy's  resolution,  and  to  obtain 
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from  him  a  declaration  that  he,  the  Maharaja,  had 
full  authority  over  the  Cis-Satlej  States  and  that 
the  British  Government  would  not  interfere  to  pro- 
tect them.  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  left 
a  most  interesting  account  of  tliis 
passage  of  arms,  in  which  Ranjit  Singh  Imnself  took 
part  with  his  principal  ministers,  Diwan  Mohkam 
Chand,  Bhowani  Das,  Misr  Prab  Dyal,  Fakirs 
Azizuddin  and  Imamuddin,  and  Sii-dar  Mith 
Singh  Padliania.  The  subject  of  the  conversation 
had  been  often  discussed  before  and  the  Envoy  had 
nothing  new  to  say.  It  was  urged  that  the  Governor 
General  had  referred  this  very  question  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States  to  his  decision  :  the  Envoy  could 
only  reply  that  the  Governor  General  would  no 
doubt  wish  from  him  full  information  on  the  subject, 
and  that  this  would  be  furnished;  but  that  no 
authority  had  been  granted  him  to  complete  the 
arrangement,  and  that  without  such  authority  no 
action  would  be  vaUd.  One  passage  from  the 
Envoy*s  description  of  the  interview  may  be  here 
quoted*  : — 

**  Reverting  to  the  object   of  his  wishes,   the 

Raja  said  that  the  only  little  doubt 
that  remained  in  his  mind  proceed- 

*  ed  from  his  not   being  able  to  conceive  why  the 

*  Governor  General  should  hesitate  to  grant  such  a 

*  trifling  request     He  did  not,   he   said,   ask  any 

*  country  from  the   British  Government ;  he  only 

*  wanted  to  be  left  to  carry  on  his   concerns   with 

*  the  people  of  his  own  nation,  his  brethren,    with- 

*  out  interference.     That  they  all  acknowledged  his 
'  supremacy,   and    that   he    merely    wanted   the 
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Neither     party 
ufouid  give  way. 


Governor  General  to  say  that  he  would  not  dis- 
pute what  was  acknowledged  by  all.  That  the 
British  Government  had  given  away  territories 
yielding  large  -  revenues  on  many  occasions  and 
was  known  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  its  firiends  ; 
and  that  he  was  not  able  to  account  for  the 
hesitation  in  complying  with  his  small  request. 
I  remarked  upon  this,  that  if  the  object  of  his 
request  was  trifling,  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  pursued  it  was  surprising,  and  that  if  it 
was  important,  he  ought  not  to  wonder  that 
a  certain  degree  of  deliberation  should  take  place 
upon  it." 

The   Envoy   finally   declined  any    declaration 

such  as  that  desired  without  a 
reference  to  his  Government,  nor 
would  he  engage  to  do  more  than  submit  the  whole 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor 
General.  After  this,  the  hope  of  the  negotiations 
being  brought  to  a  speedy  or  even  a  satisfactory 
termination  seemed  very  remote.  The  Maharaja 
appeared  determined  to  make  his  adhesion  to  the 
treaty  dependant  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  pro- 
positions by  the  British  Government,  and  after 
vainly  attempting  to  persuade  the  Envoy  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Ambala,  he  assigned  the  town  of  Fatah- 
The  tnisBUm^  halts  abad  for  the  residence  of  the  mission, 
atratahahad,  ^^^    started     from     Maler   Kotla 

with  his  army  on  the  1st  November  1808,  *  having 
despatched  to  the  Governor  General  a  letter  in  which 
were  reiterated  the  arguments  which  had  failed  to 
TheprogrtMofthe    Hiake  auy  impression  on  the  Envoy. 

His   campaign,  after  parting  with 


eantpaign. 


Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  1st  November  1B08. 


the  mission,  was  of  the  briefest.  As  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  he  seized  Ambala  from  the  widow  of 
the  late  Chief,  and,  not  content  with  the  land,  he 
converted  to  his  own  use  the  money  and  jewels  of 
this  unfortunate  lady.  Shahabad  he  took  from  the 
sons  of  Sirdar  Karm  Singh,^but  restored  it  on  the 
payment  of  a  fine  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
Raja  of  Pattiala  became  security.  ^ 

The  only  Chiefs  who  had  not  submitted  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Maharaja,  a  submission  extorted* 
by  violence,  fraud,  and  the  prospect  of  imminent 
danger,  were  Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar  and 
Banjit  Singh  ^b®  Raja  of  Pattiala  ;  and  towards 
fnarcf^^topattiuia.    ^]^^  capital  of  the  latter  he  marched 

the  third  week  in  November.  Bhanga  Singh  joined 
Raja  Sahib  Singh  at  this  place,  and  their  united 
forces  would  have  been  able  to  offer  a  serious  resis- 
tance to  the  Maharaja.  But  he  was  ever  more  of  a 
diplomatist  than  a  warrior.  He  preferred  to  attack 
those  who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  ;  and 
throughout  his  march  he  had  scrupulously  avoided 
injuring  the  territory  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh.  In  the 
same  way,  although  he  took  several  places  from 
Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh  of  Thanesar,  a  very  powerful 
Chief,  yet  he  restored  them  again  without  any 
apparent  cause.  His  infantry  and  artillery  were  at 
The  fneeting  be-  Thaucsar  scvcral  days,  but  were 
Tah^l^LT^rate^^^  recalled  without  any  attempt  to 
aia,  Novemberisos.  iujure  the  placo.  The  meeting  be- 
tween him  and  Raja  Sahib  Singh  has  been  described, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Ranjit  Singh  felt 
as  much  hesitation  regarding  it  as  Sahib  Singh 
himself.  He  would  have  liked  to  attack  the  Raja 
and  annex  his  country,  but  he  dared  not  do  so  ;  and 
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he  instead  swore  eternal  friendship  with  the  inten- 
tion of  breaking  the  oath  on  the  first  suitable  oppor- 
BoMjit  Singh  «-  tunity.  After  this  he  returned  to 
tumttoAmritsar.  Amritsar  by  forced  marches,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  4th  December,  and  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  British  Envoy,  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month. 


The  storm  which  had  been  long  impending  over 
The  ummation  of    the   Maharaia  now  brokoi  and  the 

ihe  Oavernor  6ett«-       -n  >    /•  i 

rai.  Envoy  s  first  duty  was  to  give  him  a 

letter  from  the  Governor  Greneral,  rebuking  him  for  his 

discourteous  treatment  of  the   Mis- 

The  proieetian  of        , 

the  ciM-sati^  terri-    siou  and  emphatically  declaring  the 
***^  ***       '  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  under  the  protec- 

tion of  the  English  Government.*     From  the  note  of 
the  Envoy  of  the  12th  December,t  may  be  learnt  the 

*  Videiastractionsof  Goverament  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  dated  31st  October 
1808. 

t  Note  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  12th  December  1808,  tranBoiitted  to  tbe 
Baja  of  Lahore. 

**  His  Lordship  has  learnt  with  great  surprise  and  concern,  that  the 
Maharaja  aims  at  the  subjection  of  Cliiefs  who  have  long  been  considered 
under  the  protection  of  the  power  ruling  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan, 
and  is  more  especially  astonished  to  find  that  the  Maharaja  requiries  tlie 
assent  of  the  British  Government  to  the  execution  of  his  design. 

'*  By  tlie  issue  of  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas  the  British  Government 
became  possessed  of  the  power  and  right  formerly  exercised  by  that 
nation  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan. 

'^  At  the  time  the  Maharaja  had  no  claim  on  the  country  between 
the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna.  In  an  early  period  of  that  contest,  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  the  Maharaja,  by  the  late  Lord  Lake, 
which  proposed  to  fix  the  Satlej  as  the  boundary  between  the  BritL^h 
Government  and  his ;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  Maharaja  in  tho.^e 
days  was  well  aware  that  the  counti-y  in  question  was  dependant  on  tlie 
power  paramount  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan. 

'*  Since  the  British  Government  has  come  into  this  situation,  it  has 
relieved  the  Chiefs  between  the  Satlej  and  Jamna  from  tribute,  and  that 
degree  of  subserviency  which  they  were  used  to  pay  to  the  Mahratta^s 
and  lias  allowed  them  to  can*y  on  their  own  concerns  without  interference 
or  control.  But  this  Iit>crality  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  those  Chiefs ;  not  for  their  injury.  It  was 
never  intended  that  the  forbearance  of  the  British  Government  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  another  power,  to  oppress  and  subjngate  those 
whom  the  British  Government  wished  to  protect  and  relieve. 

"In  reply,  therefore,  to  the  Maharaja*8reqnisition,  it  is  hereby  declared* 
that  the  British  Government  cannot  (;onsent  that  these  Chiefs  should 
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considerations  which  induced  this  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  other  reasons,  which  it  was  then  in- 
The  true  reasons    conveniont  to  stato  oponly,  had  their 

for   the  detertnina'  •t_j.  att!  "I_*  • 

uon  of  the  British  Weight.  A  Freuch  invasion  was 
Govemmeiu.  beginning  to  be  believed  the  impos- 

sibility it  really  was ;  and  the  desire  for  a  defensive  al- 
liance against  France  was  growing  naturally  weaker. 
The  British  Government  was  not,  at  any  rate,  disposed 
to  allow  its  northern  frontier  to  be  in  a  chronic  state 
of  invasion  or  disturbance  in  order  to  obtain  a  treaty 
which  would  probably  be  worthless  when  obtained. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  a  French  invasion  was  most 


be  subjugated  by  the  Maharaja  or  any  other  power ;  and  it  is  hereby 
announced  that  those  Chiefs,  according  to  established  custom,  are,  and 
will  remaiu  uuder  the  protectlou  of  the  British  Goverument 

**  Exclusive  of  these  considerations  which  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  just  principles  by  which  the  determination  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  swayed,  there  are  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  Maharaja 
in  bnnging  forward  his  proposal,  which  would,  iu  any  case,  make  it 
impossible  to  comply  with. 

*'  The  British  Government  sent  an  Envoy  to  the  Maharaja  to  give 
him  information  of  a  great  danger,  and  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the 
British  Government  lo  repel  it,  and  made  certain  pro()ositions  to  the 
Maharaja  which  were  particularly  calculated  to  promote  his  interest. 
The  Maharaja,  for  reasons  which  are  not  discernible,  did  not  receive 
those  propositions  with  the  same  confidence  and  cordiality  with  which 
they  were  made,  but  in  reply  brought  forward  a  demand  for  the  assent 
of  the  British  Government  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Chiefs  connected 
with  it,  and  made  a  compliance  with  that  demand,  the  condition  of  his 
assent  to  the  friendly  propositions  of  the  Governor  General.  It  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  British  Goverumeut  to  comply  with 
any  demand  so  brought  forwai'd/* 

'^  Besides  this,  the  Maharaja,  in  making  a  reference  to  the  British 
Government  on  this  subject,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  reply,  proceeded  to 
execute  his  intention  of  subjugating  the  Chiefs,  taking  the  counti^,  which 
were  the  objects  of  the  reference,  thus  ap^iarently  endeavouring  to  secure 
bis  object,  whether  the  reply  should  be  favorable  or  not 

**  In  making  the  reference  the  Maharaja  shewed  that  he  well  knew 
that^  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government,  he  had  no  right  to 
invade  the  country  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna ;  for  if  this  hafl 
not  been  the  case,  thero  would  not  have  been  any  necessity  to  make  the 
reference.  It  was  therefore,  peculiarly  inconsistent  with  the  respect  dne 
to  the  British  Government,  and  an  improper  return  for  the  friendly 
confidence  which  that  Government  had  reposed  in  the  Maharaja,  to 
proceed  to  seize  the  object  of  his  requisition,  without  so  much  as  waiting 
for  a  reply. 
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unlikely  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  were  the  treaty 
concluded,  it  was  still  more  unlikely  that  Ranjit 
Singh  would  respect  it,  should  an  invasion  take 
place.  The  Government  argued  that  as  the  Maha- 
raja systematically  broke  every  engagement,  how- 
ever solemn,  formed  with  his  own  Chiefs  and  friends, 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  treat  a  foreign  power  with 
more  honesty,  should  it  be  to  his  advantage  to 
betray  it. 

The  check  given  by  the  letter  here  quoted, 
xmnjit  Singh ««-  was  quito  uncxpectcd  by  the 
deeiaratton  as  final,  Maharaja ;  but  hc  prctonded  to  treat 
the  declaration  of  the  Governor  General  as  not 
final,  and  to  be  altered  by  negotiation  ;  though  the 
Envoy  assured  him  that  the  decision  was  unalterable, 


(1 


This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  established  practice  amongst  States, 
which  requires  that  when  one  power  makes  a  reference  to  another,  it 
should  await  the  result  of  that  reference.  This  principle  is  so  clear,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  common  respect  so  indispensible,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Maharaja  should  not  have  attended  to  it.  I  have 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  it  on  the  Maharaja^s  mind,  but 
without  success. 


M 


Moreover,  the  Maharaja  proceeded  to  execute  his  plans  without 
giving  any  notice  to  me,  and  although  he  carried  his  arms  close  to  the 
confines  of  the  British  territories,  never  made  any  candid  communica- 
tion to  me  of  his  designs,  but  sometimes  even  assigned  a  different 
intention  from  that  which  afterwards  appeared. 

''In  addition  to  those  cuncumstances,  the  Maharaja's  behaviour  to- 
wards me,  the  representative  of  the  British  Government,  was  in  other 
points  neither  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  a  great  State,  nor  with 
tlie  confidence  due  to  a  friendly  State.  The  Maharaja  will  find  in  his 
own  breast  an  explanation  of  this  observation,  and  his  recollection  will 
point  it  to  the  facts  which  have  caused  it.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  particularize  them ;  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  they  constituted  a 
violation  of  the  rules  established  for  the  intercourse  between  States. 

m 

"  Under  all  these  circumstances,  even  if  the  Maharaja*s  demand  had 
been  in  itself  unexceptionable,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  comply 
with  it 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  to  pror 
test  against  the  invasion  of  the  country  between  the  SatleJ  and  Jamma 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government ;  and  further  to  declare,  that  the 
British  Government  cannot  acknowledge  any  right  in  the  Maharaja  to 
any  territories  that  he  may  have  taken  possession  of,  situated  between 
the  SatleJ  and  the  Jamma,  since  the  first  reference  of  this  question  to  the 
British  Government. 


and  pressed  for  an  immediate  reply  to  the  demands 
of  the  Government.*  But  this  was  precisely  what 
Ranjit  Singh  desired  to  avoid.  Afraid  to  defy  the 
English  Government,  and  refuse  compliance  with  its 
demands  he  yet  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
resign  the  new  and  valuable  possessions,  Ambala, 
Faridkot  and  Saniwal,  which  he  had  won  so  tri- 
umphantly, and  under  the  Envoy's  very  eyes.  So  he 
r*«  negonaiian  delayed  the  negotiations  by  a 
deiaptd.  thousand  artifices.     Now,  Prabdyal, 

the  Kapurthalla  Agent,  was  essential  to  the  consul- 
tation and  must  be  summoned;  now  it  was  Mith 
Singh  Padhania,  for  whose  arrival  everything  must 
wait ;  disturbances  broke  out  in  Amritsar  and  he 
must  leave  for  Lahore  ;  at  Lahore,  similar  dis- 
turbances prevented  him  from  thinking  of  other 
matters.  He  promised  compliance,  yet  made  no 
effort  to  carry  out  his  promises  ;  and  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  change  of  policy  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment,   whose   Envoy  had    arrived    with   the 


^  Moreover,  the  Governor  General  feels  himself  authorized  to  expect, 
and  entertains  no  doubt,  that  the  Maharaja  will  restore  all  the  places 
that  he  has  taken  possession  of  since  that  period  to  the  former  possessors, 
and  will  confine  his  army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Satlej,  since  he  can 
have  n^  object  in  niaintainiiig  it  on  the  left  bank,  except  to  overawe  and 
sabjuffate  the  Chiefs  situated  between  that  river  and  the  Jatnna,  who  are 
now  declared  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

**  In  expressing  these  sentiments,  I  am  directed  to  inform  the  Maharaja, 
that  the  British  Government  is  desirous  of  maintaining  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  his  Government,  and  wishes  that  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  the  two  States  may  daily  improve  and  increase.  The 
British  Governmeift  desires  no  country  for  itself.  It  has  enough,  and 
its  only  ambition  is  to  improve  the  territories  of  which  it  is  possessed^ 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  its  subjects.  It  wishes  to  live  in  amity 
with  all  mankind.  It  cannot  consent  to  the  subjugation  of  Chiefs  who 
are  closely  connected  with  it,  and  have  claims  on  it  for  protection. 

«*  At  the  same  time,  it  entertains  the  most  friendly  designs  towards 
the  Maharaja ;  with  whom,  notwithatanding  the  just  causes  of  complaint, 
which  the  Mahar^a^s  conduct  has  afforded,  it  is  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
relations  of  intimate  friendship." 

•  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government,  dated  14th,  15th,  and  18th  December. 
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expressed  object  of  increasing  the  friendship  be^ 
campMmu  o/  th^    twoon  the  two  States  and  concludiner 
•«M0iMi*fe.  a  treaty  against  France.     Yet  the 

only  firiendship  shown  was  in  thwarting  his  schemes 
and  his  policy,  which  was  neither  new  nor  strange, 
while  the  original  object  of  the  treaty  was  altogether 
forgotten.* 

At  this  time  the  Maharaja  had  all  but  decided 
Mmnju  stn^h  de^    uDon  War  with  the   English.     The 

foimlm  tf jt  WWII  with  ^ 

ths  Bngiuh.  movcment  of  British  troops  to  the 

Satlej  seemed  to  him  to  prophesy  a  no  distant  day 
when  his  dominions  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers ;  and  he  was  incUned  to  prefer  a  struggle  in  which 
success  seemed  to  him  not  impossible^  to  relinquishing 
his  most  cherished  design,  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna. 
He  accordingly  carried  on  his  military  preparations 
with  the  utmost  activity.  Troops  were  call^  in  from 
all  quarters ;  ammunition  and  military  stores  were 
collected ;  the  new  fort  of  Govindgarh  at  Amritsar 
preparaii^fu  far  'was  prepared  for  defence,  and  guns 
•^*  were  mounted  and  provisions  laid  in 

for  a  siege.  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand,  the  best  of  the 
Sikh  Generals,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  English, 
who,  with  a  large  force,  had  been  sent  to  Kangra  to 


*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  the  Government,  dated  20tfa  and  22ud  December 
1808;  and  8rd  and  4th  of  January  1809,  and  notes  of  Mr.  Metcalfe 
and  Ranjifc  Singh  dated  25th,  26tb,  29th  of  December  and  4th  January. 

It  is  innpossible  to  deny  that  there  was  some  tmth  in  *tbe 
complaint  of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  the  following  extract  from  Colonel 
Ochterlouy*B  instructions  is  not  without  significance:— 

**  As  the  intelligence  lately  received  of  the  favorable  change  in  the 
"  aspect  of  affiiirs  on  the  continent  of  Enrope  Justifies  a  conviction 
**  that  the  project  of  France  against  the  British  possessions  in  India 
**  must,  if  not  entirely  abandoned,  at  least,  be  so  far  suspended,  as  to 
"  render  any  extraordinary  and  immediate  preparations  for  defence  an* 
**  necessary,  the  views  and  intentions  of  Government,  under  which  your 
**  instmctions  of  the  29th  ultimo  were  framed,  are  materially  altered.***^ 
Qovemment  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  30th  January  1809. 


T^ 
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assist  Raja  Sansar  Chand  in  expelling  the  Gurkhas, 
was  hastily  re-called,  and  marched  to  Philor  Ghat, 
on  the  Satlej,  opposite  the  town  of  Ludhiana,  where 
he  encamped**  But  the  Maharaja  had  no  sooner 
formed  his  design  than  he  abandoned  it ;  and  al- 

chaufftmhisfnitids    thouffh  it  was  openlv  reported  in 
Atmbaiua.  Lahore  that  Mohkam   Chand  was 

about  to  cross  the  Satlej  and  join  the  Ambala  garri- 
8on,t  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  four  com- 
panies of  infantry,  were  withdrawn  from  Ambala 
on  the  12th  of  January.  They  determined,  however, 
to  be  unpleasantly  remembered  by  Raja  Sahib  Singh, 
and  on  their  return  march,  devastated  Niamalpur 
and  Jaiswah,  about  20  miles  from  Fattiala4 

The  detachment  of  British  troops,  which  the 

Briti9h  troi^pg    Government  had  decided  to  station 

march  to  the  Satl^,  .1         r>i    .1    •  i        i       i 

January  1809.  ou  tho  Satlcj,  as  a  chocK  to  auy 

further  extention  of  Ranjit  Singh's  power  to  the 
south  and  as  a  guarantee  of  efficient  protection 
to  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  crossed  the  Jamna  on 
the  16th  January  1809.  It  was  under  the  charge  of 
coionei  oehter-    Lieutonaut  Coloucl  D.  Ochtcrlonv, 

ianiTBeharaeter.  ^J^^      J^    heeH    Specially      Scloctod 

by  Government  for  the  service,  as  possessing, 
in  addition  to  the  highest  intelligence  and  energy, 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the 
north-western  Frontier.  §  Colonel  Ochterlony's 
instructions  left  a  good  deal  to  his  discretion.     He 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Goveiiiineiit,  12th  January  1809,  and  notes  ot 
Mr.  Metcalfe  and  the  Maharaja  of  the  4th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  January. 

t  News  letter  Lahore,  12th  of  January,  and  Besident  of  Dehli  to 
Government  of  India,  dated  18th  January  1809. 

}  Resident  of  Dehli  to  Government  of  India,  17th  January  1809, 
and  news  writer  at  Pattiala  to  Resident  of  the  same  date. 

§  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  dated  14th  and  18th  November 
1808.  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehli,  dated  IGUiand  17th 
January  1809. 
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was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the   Maharaja  ; 
to  obtain  information  regarding  his  power,  resources, 

and  the  disposition  of  the  Chiefs 
subordinate  to  him  ;  to  be  careful 
to  bind  the  Government  by  no  promises  to  the 
Maharaja ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  close  with  no 
offers  of  assistance  or  demands  for  protection  from 
disaJBTected  Chiefs  in  the  Punjab  proper ;  though  he 
was  to  allow  them  to  understand  that,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  their  services  might  be  acceptable.  The 
compulsory  engagements,  made  by  the  Maharaja 
with  the  Pattiala  and  other  Chiefs,  were  not  to 
be  considered  binding,  and  it  was  to  be  his  especial 
care  to  reconcile  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  to  British 
protection  by  showing  them  that  it  was  essential 
to  their  very  existence  ;  while  the  only  advantage 
the  Government  could  derive  from  its  connection 
with  them  would  be  to  have,  in  time  of  diflSiculty, 
a  confederacy  of  grateful  Chiefs,  bound  to  it  by  ties 
of  interest  and  affection.  The  protection  was  at 
first  to  be  general  but  would  be  defined  later.  No 
subsidy  would  be  asked  from  them  ;  but  hereafter 
they  would  have  to  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  their  own  defence.  It  was  also  intimated  to 
Colonel  Ochterlony,  that  the  detachment  under  his 
command  would  be  eventually  employed  in  resum- 
ing the  conquests  made  by  Ranjit  Singh  during  his 
last  campaign.^ 

On  the  14th  of  January  1809,  Bhai  Gurbaksh 
Ths  Bajm  o/  Hnuu     Singh,  au  agcut  of  the  Maharaja's, 

arrived  at  Pattiala,  for  the  purpose 


of  desiring  Baja  Sahib  Singh  or  his  minister  Chen 


*  Government  of  India  to  (Jolonol  Ochterlonj',  dated  29th  December 
1808,  and  Govenimeut  of  India  to  Resident  Dehli,  dated  26th  December. 


"•I— 
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Singh^  with  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  to  wait 
upon  his  master  at  Amritsar.  Sahib  Singh,  who 
knew  that  the  English  were  preparing  to  cross  the 

Jamna,  refused  to  send  any  one  to 
^  Amritsar.     He  said  that  Jaswant 

Singh  of  Nabha  could  go  or  not,  as  he  chose  ;  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  Eaja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind  had  already,  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  the  Resident  at  Dehli,  joined  Colonel  Ochterlony.* 

This  officer  arrived  at  Pattiala  on  the  1st  Feb- 

cofoitei  oeMertonv    Tuary,     Hc  had  boeu   received,    on 
arrive  at  Pauiaia.     j^g  march,  with  ovidcut  satisfaction, 

by  the  Chiefs  through  whose  territory  be  passed, 
and  Rani  Dya  Kour  of  Ambala  came  in  person  to 
thank  the  representative  of  the  British  Government 

for  the  restoration  of  her  territory. 

Kaja  Sahib  Smgh  welcomed  him 
with  a  joy  almost  childish ;  so  great  was  his  relief 
at  being  freed  from  all  apprehension  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Lahore,  t  On  the  5th  of  February,  the  detach- 
ment marched  to  Nabha,  where  Colonel  Ochterlony 
was  received  by  Raja  Jaswant  Singh   with  equal 

The  xaier  KoUa    though  moro  decorous  satisfaction.^ 
Chief  reinsiated.         Qc  thcu  proccedcd  to  Malcr  Kotla 

and  reinstated  the  Pathan  Chief  in  his  former  author- 
ity ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  Ranjit  Singh 
had  demanded  a  contribution  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  from 
this  little  State,  compelling  the  Raja  of  Pattiala 
and  other  Chiefs,  whose  police  stations  and  collectors 

*  Resident  Dclili  to  Govemment  dated  15tb,  19th,  aud  25th  January. 
Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehli  of  *20th  January. 

t  To  give  some  Insight  into  Sahib  Singh*8  character,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  althongh  the  interview  with  Colonel  Ochterlony  had  been  fixed 
for  an  early  hoar,  it  was  not  till  past  noon  that  it  was  granted ;  many  hours 
having  been  s|)ent  by  the  Chiefs  in  persuading  the  Raja  to  allow  his  sou, 
a  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 

I  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  4tb  February  1809. 
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were  all   over   the   territory,  to  become   securities 
for  its  payment.* 

The  negotiations  at  Lahore  were  not  advancing 

The  zahQre  negQ-    favorably.      The   Maharaja  talked 

tiatioM.  of  joining  his  army   on  the  Satlej, 

which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  declaration,  of 

war. 

He  would  not  consent  to  relinquish  Faridkot 

Banju  Singh  re-     ^.ud   othcr   territory  to   the   south 
/w««  to  reiinquuh.     ^f  ^]^q   q^^^  .   ^j^^  troops  recalled 

from  Ambala  had  not  yet  recrossed  that  river  ; 
the  army  continued  to  collect  at  Philor,  and  all 
preparations  for  war  were  continued  ;  while  Diwan 
Mohkam  Chand  stopped  the  Envoy's  post  and 
acted  in  so  offensive  a  manner  that  Mr.  Met- 
calfe considered  he  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
Amritsar  and  break  off  all  further  negotiations.  He 
expressed  his  conviction  that  Kanjit  Singh  was  de- 
Envoy  reeommendB  temuned  upou  War,  and  recom- 
*^^'  mended  to  the  Conunander-in-Chief, 

the  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  as  the  best  means  of 
breaking  the  Maharaja's  power  and  ensuring  a 
satisfactory  peace.t  The  general  disaffection  in  the 
Punjab  was  what  Mr.  Metcalfe  counted  upon  to 
secure  success  to  the  English.  He  believed  that 
every  principal  Chief  would  gladly  throw  off  the 
Maharaja's  yoke,  which  was  almost  too  heavy  to 
bear.  Kanjit  Singh  knew  his  danger  and  made 
extravagant  promises  to  his  followers.  His  mother- 
in-law,  Mai  Sada  Kour,  he  petted  and  coaxed,  for 

*  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  9th  February  1809. 

t  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India,  dated  I3tli,  18th,  2l8t, 
26th,  January.    Resident  Dehli  to  Government,  5tli  February. 

Mr.  Seton,  the  Resident  at  Dehli,  i*ecommended  a  more  caution 8 
policy,  believing  that  Ranjit  Singh  would  never  rush  into  war  unices 
rendered  desperate. 
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she  was  the  head  of  the  great  Ramgharia  confeder- 
acy, and  he  knew  she  had  been  intriguing  with  the 
English.  He  again  cohabitated  with  her  daughter 
Mehtab  Kour,  his  first  wife,  whom  he  had  long 
discarded,  and  he  acknowledged  as  his  own,  Sher 
Singh  and  Tara  Singh,  two  children  called  her 
sons,  but  with  whose  existence  neither  he  nor 
Mehtab  Kour  had  anything  to  do  and  whom  he 
had  till  now  disowned.^ 

The  Maharaja    could   not,    however,    fail    to 
The  effect  of  the    perceive  that  the   advance   of  the 

adrtinee  of  the  JBtlt^ 

uhAnnp.  British  army  under   General    St. 

Leger  and  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony,  was  productive  of  considerable  effect  on  the 
Satlej  Cliiefs,  who,  fearing  to  compromise  themselves 
with  the  English,  withdrew  one  by  one ;  their  contin- 
gents followed  their  example,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Lahore,  the  army 
of  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand  would  have  disappeared. 
At  length,  Ranjit  Singh  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  Government  was  not  to  be  turned  from  its 
resolution  by  his  opposition;  and  he  determined, 
though  somewhat  late,  to  persuade  the  world  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party.     He,    accordingly,  sent  to 

A  Sikh  embnMMy  to     Colouel    Oclitcrlony,    Sirdar   Sada 
Colonel  ochteriont,.     ^[j^gf^  ^ud  Nizamuddin  Khan,  to  see 

if  the  new  Englishman  was  more  practicable  tlian 
Mr.  Metcalfe.! 

These  men  arrived  at  Colonel  Ochterlony's  camp 

on  the  1 3th  February.    They  were  full  of  complaints 

Which  Induces  him     of  Mr.  Mctcalfc's  rescrve,  and  the 

to  delay  hu  fnareh.     Maharaja's    pacific    and     generous 

*  Goveriimeut  of  India  to  Mr.   Metcalfe  23rd  January   1809;  and 
Mr.  Af  etcalfe  to  Government  of  India  of  29r1i  January  and  3rd  February. 

t  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  6tli,  12th,  and  1 5th  February,  to  Goverumeut 
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spirit ;  and  after  having  obtained  all  the  information 
regarding  the  intentions  of  the  Government  they 
were  able  to  extract,  they  persuaded  the  Colonel  to 
halt  for  a  few  days  until  some  reply  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Maharaja.* 

The  conduct  of   Colonel    Ochterlony,  in    this 
HIM  action  ditmp^    instaucc,  was    disapproved   by  the 

proved  by     Qevern^       ^^  -._  i  i     -i 

menf.  Govemmeut.     Jle  was  told  that  he 

would  have  acted  more  prudently  in  refusing  to  allow 
any  representation  of  the  Maharaja's  Agents  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  detachment ;  that  by  listen- 
ing to  remonstances  founded  on  an  impeachment 
of  the  candour  and  sincerity  of  the  Envoy,  he  had 
exposed  to  risk  the  dignity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  more  manifest  the  hostility  of 
the  Maharaja,  the  more  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
Government  demanded  his  unhesitatinor  advance,  t 

The  policy     of   the    Governor   General    had 
TheeHaugeofpow    bccu    fiTeatlv     chauffed      bv     cir- 

ey  of  the  Governor  ^  oi       •  i 

Generat.  cumstanccs.     beeiug  no  longer  any 

danger  from  France,  he  had  thought  it  advis- 
able to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  military  post  at 
Ludhiana  or  at  some  other  place  on  the 
Satlej,  and  establish  it  rather  at  Kamal,  where 
its  presence  would  give  no  oflTence  to  Ranjit  Singh.^ 
But  the  representations  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  of 
the  Resident  at  Dehli  and  Colonel  Ochterlony,  caused 
Ludhiana  to  be  finally  selected,  though  only  as  a 
temporary  measure.  §  The  change  of  policy  of  the 
Government  simply  amounted  to  this.     A   French 


♦  Colonel  Ochteriony  to  Goveriiment,  14tli  February  1809.  General 
Ochterlony  to  Major  General  St.  Ledger.  lOtli  February  1809. 

t  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  13t!i  March  1809. 

I  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  30th  January  1809. 

§  Ludhiaua  has  remained  a  Military  Station  ever  since  1809. 
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invasion  being  now  a  remote  contingency,  there  was 
less  objection  to  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Ranjit  Singh 
and  less  necessity  to  limit  his  power.  Having  stead- 
ily refused  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  amity  until  the 
Maharaja  should  accede  to  the  demands  made  upon 
him,  it  was  for  the  honor  of  Government  to  meet 
him  with  a  sincere  friendship,  now  that  he  showed 
willingness  to  comply  with  those  demands.  Two 
draft  treaties  were  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
The  restitution  of  the  late  conquests  was  to  be  com- 
plete ;  the  older  conquests  would  not  be  interfered 
with  :  but  Kanjit  Singh  was  not  to  claim  allegiance 
from  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  even  for  territory  which 
he  liimself  had  given  them.* 

Colonel   Ochterlony,  who  reached  Ludhiana  on 
ochieriony  reach,     the  20th  of  February,  resigned  his 
M  zudhiana,  commaud  on   the  arrival  of  the  re- 

primand from  Government ;  but,  while  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  his  services  and  zeal  were  so  warm- 
ly commended  that  he  was  induced  to  recal  it  and 
remained  in  political  and  military  charge  of  Ludhiana.t 

The  negotiations  at  Lahore  were  now  drawing  to 
a  satisfactory  termination.  A  circumstance  which 
showed  Ranjit  Singh  the  power  which  discipline 
gave  to  the  British  army  is  said  to  have  strengthened 
his  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  British 
Government. 

This  was  an  attack  made  on   Mr.    Metcalf&'s 


Th^i  atuuh  on  the    escort  at  .Ajuritsar,  by  the  fanatical 
Atnritsur.  Akalis  J    of  the   Golden   Temple, 

*  Government  of  India  to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  dated  ISth  March  1809. 
Government  of  India  to  His  Excellaucy  tbe  Couuiiander-iu-Chief 
of  the  same  date. 

t  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  of  Mth  April  and  4th   May. 

«Governmeut  to  Colonel   Ochterlony  of  29th  April   and  lath 

June. 
X  **  i4Aa/it"— immortals.    The  military  priests  of  SIkhism. 
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who  were  enraged  with  the  Muhammadan  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  British  camp,  for  celebrating 
the  festival  of  the  Muharam  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sacred  city.  These  men,  whose  courage  and 
military  qualities  were  notorious,  headed  by  one 
Phula  Singh,  afterwards  well  known  in  Punjab 
history,  were  completely  routed  by  the  few  British 
Sepoys  upon  whom  the  undisciplined  valour  of  the 
Akalis  could  make  no   impression.*     The   outrage 

The  rtpHi»€  by  the    ^^  ^^  poUtical    significauce    nor 
Brituh  troope.  \^^^  ^hc  Maharaja  any  share  in  it. 

It  was  an  outburst  of  Sikli  fanaticism,  from  which 
the  Maharaja  himself  had  suffered  more  than  once ;  t 
and  his  power,  which  rested  very  much  on  opinion 
and  on  the  respect  paid  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Gurus  and  the  head  of  the  Khalsa,  was 
not  sufficient  to  punish  men  whose  only  offence  was 
too  great  a  zeal  in  the  service  of  religion. 

The   surrender   of  Faridkot,    held   by  Diwan 
Faridkot  Burren.     Molikam  Chaud,  was  the  most  diffi- 
•'••^*''  cult  concession  to  obtain  from  the 

Maharaja,  and  every  possible  delay  was  made  and 
every  artifice  employed  to  avoid  it,  so  much  so,  that 
the  British  Envoy  again  thought  that  war  was  in- 
evitable.J  But  at  length,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  the 
place  was  evacuated  by  the  Lahore  troops  and  made 
over  to  its  rightful   owner.§     The   conclusion  of  the 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Government^  26tli  February  and  7t1i  ^farcll. 

fOnly  two  months  before  this,  Lahore  and  Amritsar  had  been  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  Ijocause  Morau,  the  mistress  then  in  favour  with  tlie  Maha- 
raja, had  persuaded  one  of  her  friemis  to  turn  Muhammadan  for  her  love. 
The  Hindus  and  8iklis  were  furious,  and  demanded  that  she  should  be 
given  up  to  them.  Ranjit  Singh  refused  ;  l)ut  with  a  generosity  as  rare  as 
it  was  just,  he  offered  tliem  iustead  her  brother,  wlioni  they  might  put  to 
deatli. 

t  Mr.  Melcalfe  to  Government,  22nd  March  1809.  Resident  Delhi 
to  Military  Secretary  to  Commander- in -Cliief,  1st  April. 

§  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Goverumeut  of  India,  6th  April  1809. 


•^^ 


Aud    th€t 
eoncluded,  A.  p 
1800, 


treaty  now  became  easy,  and  the  second  draft  for- 
warded from  Calcutta  being  accepted  by  Ranjit 
treaty  Singh  in  its  integrity,  it  was  signed 
at  Lahore,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 
received  the  confirmation  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council.* 

By  this  treaty  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  resigned, 

for  ever,  all  supremacy  over  the 
Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  and  all  claims  to 
the  Cis-Satlej  territory  which  came  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  Nor  did  the 
Maharaja,  at  any  ftiture  period,  seek  to  evade  its 
provisions  which  destroyed  his  most  cherished  am- 
bition and  to  which  he  had  agreed  with  so  much 
reluctance.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  tact,   patience 


Zta  re»ult9. 


•  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  BUlTISIl    GOVERNMENT  AND 

THE  RAJAH  OF  LAHORE. 

Whbreas  certain  difTereiices  which  had  arisen  between  the  British 
Government  and  tlie  liajah  of  Lahore  have  been  happily  aud  amicably 
adjusted,  and  both  parties  being  anxious  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
perfect  amity  and  concord,  tlie  following  Articles  of  Treaty,  which  shall 
be  binding  on  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  two  parties,  have  been  con- 
cluded by  Rajah  Ranjit  Sing,  on  his  ow^n  part^  and  by  the  agency  of 
ChaiMes  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Esquire,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment 

ARTICLE  1.— Perpetual  friendship  shall  subsist  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  State  of  Lahore.  The  latter  shall  be  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  the  former,  to  be  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoi'ed  powers;  and  the  British  Government  will  have  no 
concern  %vitli  the  territories  and  subjects  of  the  Rajah  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  River  Satlej. 

ARTICLE  2. — The  Rajah  will  never  maintain  in  the  temtory  occupied 
by  him  and  his  dependants  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Satlej, 
more  troops  than  are  necessary  for  the  internal  duties  of  that  terri- 
tory, nor  commit  or  suffer  any  encroachments  on  the  jYOssesslous  or 
rights  of  the  Chiefs  in  its  vicinity. 

ARTICLE  3.— In  the  event  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  preceding 
Article.^,  or  of  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  friendship  on  the  part 
of  either  State,  this  Treaty  shall  be  considered  to  be  nail  and 
void. 

ARTICLE  4.— This  Treaty,  consisting  of  four  Articles,  having  been 
settled  and  concluded  at  Amritsur,  on  the  25th  day  of  April  1 809.  Mr. 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalle  has  delivered  to  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  a 
copy  of  the  same,  in  English  and  Persian,  under  his  seal  and 
signature,  aud  the  said  Rajah  has  delivered  another  copy  of  the  same, 
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and  diplomatic  ability  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  British 
Envoy  at  Lahore,  the  treaty  would  never  have  been 
concluded  at  all,  or  only  as  a  concession  extorted 
after  a  successful  campaign.* 

From  this  time,  till  the  year   1845,  the  history 

/~«7/*^.:^^  «f  ^^«  Cis-Satlej  States  is,  for  the 
Stales  is  aitoarther     most   part,    dlstluct   from'    that   of 

separate  from  that  i   •  i  /»   t     i  rm 

of  Lahore,  thc  Kiugdom  of  Lahore.     The  pro- 

tected Chiefs  were  too  well  aware  of  the  cer- 
tain danger  they  had  escaped  to  intrigue  with  the 
Maharaja  against  the  English  and  were  too  con- 
tented to  have  any  cause  for  intrigue ;  while  Ranjit 
Singh  himself,  shrewd  enough  to  understand  the 
strength  of  the  British  Government  and  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  inevitable,  found  abundant  work  for  his 
restless  ambition  in  the  conquest  of  Kashmir,  Pesh- 
awur,  Multan  and  the  Derajat. 

under  bis  seal  and  si^iinture ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Tlieopliilns  Metcalfe 
eniiVLi*eii  to  prmuire,  with  in  tiie  space  of  two  months,  a  copy  of  tlie 
name  duly  ratified  by  the  ltij,'ht  HonM)le  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  on  the  receipt  of  which  by  the  Kaja,  the  present  Treaty 
Fhall  be  deemed  coniplete  and  binding  on  both  parties,  and  the  coj>y 
of  it  now  delivered  to  the  Kaja  shall  be  returned. 

^eal  and  Sigitature  of  Signature  and  Seal  of 

C.  T.  METCALFE.  RAJAU  RANJIT  SINGH. 


(Signed.)    MINTO. 


Katlficd  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  on  the  30th  May  1809. 

Letters  of  Governnient,  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  of  3rd  June  1809.  to 
Colonel  Orhrcrlnny  of  the  11th  aud  20tli  June,  and  to  Maharaja  Kanjit 
Singh  of  the  3rd  June. 

•  As  a  supplement  to  tlie  Treaty,  a  Prot^lamation  of  protection 
against  I^hore  was  issued  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  Chiefs,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  :  -^ 

"  It  is  clearer  than  the  sun,  and  better  proved  than  the  existence  of 
"yesterday,  that  the  detachment  of  British  Troops  to  this  side  of  the  Satlej 
**  was  entirely  in  acquiescence  with  the  application  and  earnest  entreaty  of 
*'  the  Chiefs,  and  originated  solely  through  friendly  considerations  lu  the 


No  one  of  the  Cis-Satlej   Chiefs  was  more  re- 
ThemniUfrtionof    joiccd  at  the  liBw  Order  of  things, 

i'HtHaia   at  the  rc'      **  .  o    ^        •    t  t^ 

•Mil.  than   the   Kaja  of  Pattiala.     Pos- 

sessinof  a  character  whose  weakness  bordered  on 
imbecility,  he  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  resist 
Kanjit  Singh  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  could  hold  his  own  against  Rani 
Aus  Kour,  his  ambitious  and  clever  wife,  who,  not 
content  with  the  estate  granted  her,  demanded  also  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  State. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  weakness  of  the  Kaja 
The  oHfraffe  oh     ^^^  sliowu  iu  a  despcrate   outrage 
cmptniH  White,  Committed  iu  liis  torritorios  on  Cap- 

tain White,  employed  in  surveying  the  boundary  line, 

^  British  to  presence  tlie  Chiefs  in  thoir  |>o88es8iuiid  and  independence.  A 
*^  treaty  having  l>eeii  conr.luded  on  the  5t\\  April  1809.  between  Mr.  Met- 
^^ealt'e'on  tlie  [uirt  of  Jiritish  Goverumont,  and  Maharaja  Uanjit  Singh, 
**  agreeably  to  tlie  oiilers  of  rlie  Kight  Honorable  tlie  Gi)vernor  (lencral 
*Mn  Council,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pabiiishing,  for  tlie  fi(ati8faction  of  the 
^'  Chiefs  of  the  country  of  Mahva  and  SirhimK  the  pleasure  and  ret»olutiond 
*' of  Governtneut  containeil  in  the  seven  foHowing  Articles  : — 

"AKTICLK  l.—The  country  of  the  Chiefs  of  Mahva  and  Sirhind  hav- 
ing  enterc<l  under  the  protection  of  the  Ur!ti>li  Government,  in 
future  it  shall  be  secured  from  the  authority  and  control  of  Maha- 
raja Hanjit  Singh,  conformabi}'  to  tlie  terms  of  the  treaty. 

"  ARTICLE  2.— Tlie  country  of  the  Chiefs  thus  taken  under  protection 
shall  be  exempted  from  all  pecuniary  tribute  to  the  liritisb  Govern* 
ment. 

"  A HTICliE  3.— The  Chiefs  shall  remain  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
rights  and  anthorit}'  within  their  own  possessions,  which  they  enjoyed 
bef(»re  they  were  taken  under  the  British  protection. 

"ARTICLE  4.— Whenever  a  Hritish  Force,  for  purfioses  connected  with 
the  general  welfare,  shall  be  jndgetl  necessary  to  march  thnmgh 
the  country  of  the  said  Chiefs,  every  Chief  shall,  within  his  own 
possessions,  assist  and  furnish  the  British  Force,  to  the  full  of  his 
|K>wer,  with  supplies  ot  grain  and  other  necessaries  which  may  be 
dcniande<l. 

"ARTICLE  5.— Should  an  enemy  approach  from  any  quarter  for  the 
pur|K)se  of  conquering  this  country;  frientlship  and  mutual  intcrest-s 
require  that  the  Chiefs  join  the  British  Anny  with  their  forces, 
and,  exerting  themselves  in  ex|)elling  the  eucmy,  act  under  dis- 
cipline and  obedience. 

"ARTICLE  6.— Any  European  articles  brought  by  merchants  from  the 
eastern  districts  for  the  use  of  the  army,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  by 
the  thanadars  and  sirdars  of  the  several  districts  belonging  to  the 
Chiefe,  without  molestation  or  the  demuiid  of  duty. 
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who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  compelled,  two  years 
before,  to  suspend  operations  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  Fattiala  territory.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  with  him  about  80  native  troopers  as  an 
escort,  was  attacked  at  the  village  of  Chowki,  by  a 
large  body  of  horse  and  foot  tmder  the  command  of 
the  AkaU  Phula  Singh,  the  same  man  that  had 
attached  Mr.  Metcalfe's  escort  at  Amritsar.  The 
number  of  the  enemy  was  soon  increased  by  contri- 
butions  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand  men,  and,  after  a  retreat  in  which 
all  the  tents  and  baggage  were  lost,  the  little  British 
force  only  found  safety  by  storming  the  hostile 
village  of  Patoki,  which  they  held  gallantly  till  the 
arrival  of  Kam  Singh,  nephew  of  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Nabha,  and  fresh  reinforcements  restored 
tranquility  and  forced  the  enemy  to  disperse.  In 
the  skirmish,  six  of  Captain  White's  party  were 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded.* 

Bepresentations  were  made  to  the  Kesident  at 
Dehli  that  the  outrage  had  been  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  Captain  White's  escort;  but 
this  was  clearly  proved  to  be  false,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  punish  those  concerned  in  the 
attack.  The  Kajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  and  Bhai 
Lai  Singh  promised  their  cordial  assistance,  as  did 
the  Biaja  of  Fattiala,  but  his  imbecility  was  such 
that  nothing  could  be  hoped  from  him.  Phula 
Singh,  who  resided  at  Damdama^   near  Battinda, 


*' ARTICLE  7.'A11  horses  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Cavalry  Regi- 
ments, whether  in  Sirhind  or  elsewhere,  the  bringers  of  which 
being  furnished  with  sealed  rahdarees  from  the  Resident  at  Delhi 
or  Officer  Commanding  at  Sirhind,  the  several  Chiefs  shall  allow 
snch  horses  to  pass  without  molestation,  or  the  demand  of  duty.** 

*  Captain  White  to  Resident  Dehli,  24th  and  2^th  December  1809, 
and  Lieutenant  Marshall  to  Captain  White  of  25th  December  1809. 
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owned  allegiance  to  no  Chief,  and  his  sacred  charac- 
ter as  an  Akdli  was  his  protection  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  had  been  at  Amritsar.  Finding  the  British 
Government  determined  to  punish  him,  he  crossed 
the  Satlej  and  returned  to  Amritsar,  from  which 
place  he  defied  the  power  of  Ranjit  Singh  to  remove 
him.*  Much  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Maharaja 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  criminal,  but  Phula 
Singh  had  great  influence,  and,  although  he  was 
banished  for  a  time,  he  was  later  taken  into  favour 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Akdli  troops  in  the 
Maharaja's  service.t 

The  mismanagement  of  the  Fattiala  State  be- 

Thf>dtsonferinthe    camc  uow   SO  gross,   owing  to  the 
rattiaia  State.  growiug  imbccility  of  the  Raja  and 

the  rapacity  of  his  advisers,  that  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony  was  compelled  to  interfere,  although  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  3rd  of  May  1809  had  reserved  to 
the  Chiefs  the  right  of  perfect  liberty  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs.  But  the  other  great  Chiefs  of  the  Phul- 
kian  house,  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind  and 
their  friend  and  connection  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  were  most 
anxious  that  the  Agent  should  use  his  influence  to 
restore  some  order  to  the  administration.  The  Raja 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  favourites, 
whose  ascendency  was  used  to  aggrandize  and  enrich 
themselves.  His  wife,  Rani  Aus  Kour,  was  too 
able  and  independent  to  be  in  favour  with  the  Raja's 

*  Resident  Delhi  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  tlie  24th and  27th  January, 
and  22nd  and  23rd  February,  and  26th  April  1810.  Resident  Delia  to 
Adjutant  General  of  2nd  Febniary  1810. 

Resident  Dehli  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  7th  and  1 1th  May. 

f  The  history  of  this  man  is  most  romantic.  He  was  killed,  after 
having  drstingvished  himself  in  many  battles,  at  Teri  on  the  Kabul  river, 
where  the  Afghans  were  defeated  chiefly  through  his  courage  and  devotion. 
Curionsly  enoagh  he  offered  bis  services  to  Mr.  Mooi-croft  at  I^hore 
in  1820.«7VaM^  in  Me  Himalayan  Prmnncu^  Vol.  1,  p.  110,  also  vide 
Carmiekael  Smyth, 
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advisers,  who  wished  to  retain  all  power  themselves, 
and  the  Kaja  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  het 
with  suspicion  and  dislike. 

On  the  9th  January  1811,   at  the  invitation  of 
The  BrifUh  Agent    Raia  Sahib  Sinffh   and   the  Eaias 
1811.  of  JNabha  and  Jhind,  Colonel   Och- 

terlony  visited  Pattiala.  The  Raja  appeared  most 
desirous  that  some  satisfactory  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  order  might  be  restored.  He 
wished,  however,  to  place  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  Rani  Khem  Kour,  his  step-mother,  whose 
interests  were  distinct  from  his  own  and  from  those 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  whose  rapacity  was  as 
great  as  that  of  any  of  the  Ministers.  Although 
Colonel  Ochterlony  would  have  desired  to  see  Kani 
Aus  Kour  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  wish  that  was 
shared  by  the  Rajas  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  he  would 
not  consent  that  any  one  should  be  appointed  in 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Raja ;  at  any  rate,  till 
such  time  as  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral should  be  received. 

It  was  agreed   by  the   Rajas  and   Bhai   Lai 
Certain  refortnn     Siugh  that  ccrtaiu  rcfoHus  should 
ferted,  '     be  made  without   delay  ;    that   the 

extravagant  grants  of  land  should  be  resumed,  and 
new  ones  made  with  reference  to  the  just  claims  of 
the  grantees ;  and  that  jagirdars  should  be  compelled 
to  keep  their  contingents  ready  for  service.  Colonel 
Ochterlony  recommended  to  Government  that  Rajas 
Jaswant  Singh  and  Bhag  Singh  should  be  author- 
ized to  place,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  ZHwchii,  or 
general  administration,  in  the  hands  of  Rani  Aus 
And  oihere  recant  Kour,  who  was  admittedly  the  only 
******^'  person  competent  to  undertake  it ; 
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subject  to  the  condition  that  all  business  should  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  and 
that  the  Rani  should  soften  any  refusal  by  referring 
to  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  who  should 
decide  what  was  expedient  to  grant  or  reject.  * 

The  Government  of  India,  while  entertaining  a 

favourable  opinion  of  the  measures 
emment  unwuHng    proposod  by   Colouel    Ochterfony, 

to  interfere*  i         •       •    i  i^ 

was  averse,  on  general  principles  oi 
policy,  to  take  any  direct  participation  in  their 
adoption.  This  was  the  first  occasion,  since  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States  had  been  taken  under  British  protec- 
tion, that  the  direct  interference  of  Government  had 

been  requested,  and  the  reason   for 
lie  reaeene.  j^^  determination  was  that  it   con- 

sidered an  adherence  to  the  principle,  which  had 
been  so  often  and  so  solemnly  professed,  of  abstain- 
ing from  all  interference  in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  of  more  importance 
than  the  attainment  of  the  benefits  which  a  deviation 
from  that  principle  might  be  expected  to  produce  in 
an  individual  case.  That  even  if  the  interference 
was  with  consent  of  the  Chief  and  his  friends  most 
directly  interested,  yet  still  the  credit  of  the  public 
professions  of  the  Government  would  be  lessened  ; 
that  the  interference  of  a  powerful  State  in  the 
afiairs  of  a  weaker  was  necessarily  progressive,  with 
relation  not  only  to  the  latter  but  to  others  contig- 
uous ;  that  such  interference  involved  the  guar- 
antee of  the  an-angements  which  it  was  employed 
to  introduce  ;  and  placed  the  interposing  power  in 
connection  with  some  local  interests  and  in  opposi- 
tion  to   others;  while,   by   the  natural   effects  of 


*  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Goverumeat,  dated  9tli  Mai*ch  1811. 
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action  and  re-action,  the  Government  which  employed 
its  influence  for  the  adjustment  of  these  foreign  con- 
cerns would  be  ultimately  compelled  to  become  the 
arbiter  and  controller  of  the  local  administration 
in  all  its  branches,  and  to  identify  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  protected  State  with  its  own.  On 
these  grounds  the  Government  desired  its  Agent  to 
limit  his  interference  to  advice  and  recommendation 
on  points  that  might  be  submitted  to  his  judgment,* 

The  British  Government  was  not  however  long 
The  pracfamniian    in  discoverinff  that,  with  every  wish 

of  the  »9Hd  Jiugus*  i     .    •         /•  ' \      r  -xi. 

jsii.  to  abstain  irom  interference  with 

the  afiairs  of  the  Chiefs,  these  latter  were  likely,  if 
left  to  themselves,  to  destroy  each  other  as  efiec- 
tually  as  if  their  ruin  had  been  left  to  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh.  Believing  that  their  mutual  aggres- 
sions would  not  be  checked,  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  Chiefs  prepared  to  absorb  the  smaller; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  address  to  them  a 
second  proclamation,  warning  them  of  the  penalties 
to  which  violence  and  disturbance  would  render 
them  liable,! 


*  Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  5th  April  1811, 

t  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  18th  and  30th  of  Jnlj.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  to  Colonel  Marshall,  Commander  3rd  Division  Field  Army, 
dated  2l8t  May  1811.  Government  toColonel  Ochterlony  dated  5th  Jnly, 
to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  of  the  same  date. 

PEOCLAMATION  OP  PROTECTION  TO  CIS-SATLEJ  STATES 
AGAINST  ONE  ANOTHER,  22iid  AUGUST  1811. 

**  For  the  information  and  assurance  of  the  Protected  Chie&  of  the 
plains  between  the  SatleJ  and  Jamna. 

**  On  the  3rd  of  May  1809,  a  proclamation  comprised  of  seven 
Articles,  was  issned  by  the  orders  of  the  British  Government,  purporting 
that  the  country  of  the  Sirdai's  of  Sirhind  and  Malwa,  having  come 
nnder  their  protection.  Rajah  Ranjit  Singh,  agreeably  to  treaty,  had 
no  concern  with  the  possessions  of  the  above  Sirdars ;  that  the  British 
Government  had  no  intention  of  claiming  tribute  or  fine,  and  that  they 
shonid  continne  in  the  fall  control  and  enjoyment  of  their  respective 
possessions.  The  publication  of  the  above  Proclamation  was  intended 
to  afford  every  confidence  to  the  Sirdai's,  that  they  had  no  intention 
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After  the   departure  of   Colonel    Ochterlony 
Bmni  ah9  Kour     froin  FattialOy    affairs   appeared   to 
o/*«^  ""JimTnut^^    promise  well.     The  Raja,  actuated 
«*«••  perhaps   by    caprice,  accepted  the 

advice  that  had  been  offered  him  placing  Eani 
Aus  Kour  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  a  marked  improvement  was 
apparent.*  When  she  obtained  power  every  depart- 
ment was    in  the  utmost  disorder  and   the   Eaja 

could  not  even  raise  250  horse  for 

Theimmedimteim'  -r-k    •    •  t      y^ 

provement  rrmulU  tho  SerVlCO  Ot  tho  British  Govern- 
ing/romf^eAan^tf.  1        V     J.      r         1 V  J      i»  1 1 

ment ;  but,  by  the  end  oi  the  year, 
all  was  changed.  Villages  which  had  not  paid 
revenue  for  years  were  reduced  to  obedience  and 
compelled  to  liquidate  their  long  standing  balances ; 
and  the  jagirdars    were  compelled  to  supply  con- 


of  control,  and  that  tboee  having  poesession  should  remain  in  fnll  and 
qaite  enjoyment  thereof. 

*'  Whebeas  several  zemindars  and  other  subjects  of  tlie  Chiefs  of 
tiiis  country  have  preferred  complaints  to  the  offirers  of  tlie  British 
Government  >viio,  having  a  view  to  the  tenor  of  tlie  above  Proclamation, 
have  not  attended,  and  will  not  in  future  pay  attention  t4>  them ;  for 
instance,  on  the  15tli  June  1811,  Hellawar  Ali  Khan  of  Samana,  com- 
plaincii  to  the  Ue^itidcnt  of  Delh!  against  the  officers  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh, 
for  jewels  and  other  property  said  to  have  l)een  seized  by  them  ;  who,  in 
reply  observed,  '^  that  the  village  of  Samana  being  in  the  territory  of 
Kaja  Sahib  Singh,  this  complaint  should  be  made  to  him ;  *'  and  also 
on  the  12th  July  1811,  Dussownda  Singh  and  Gurmook  Singh 
complained  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  Agent  to  the  Governor  General, 
against  Sirdar  Clmnntt  Singh,  for  their  shares  of  property,  &c.,  anil 
in  reply,  it  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  petition,  that,  ''  since  during 
tiie  period  of  three  yeai*s  no  claim  was  prefen*eil  against  Chnrrut  Singh 
by  any  of  his  brothers,  nor  even  the  name  of  any  co-pjirtncr  mentioned, 
and  since  it  was  advertised  in  the  Proclamation,  delivered  to  the  Sirdars, 
tiiat  every  Chief  should  remain  in  the  quiet  and  full  possession  of  his 
domains,  their  petition  could  not  1>e  attended  to."  Tli6in8ertion  of  these 
answers  to  complaints  is  intended  as  examples,  and  also,  that  it  may 
be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  every  zemindar  and  other  subjects,  that 
the  attainment  of  justice  is  to  be  ex|HX5ted  from  their  respective  Cliiefs 
only,  that  they  may  not,  in  the  smallest  degree  swerve  fi-om  the  obser- 
vance of  subordination.  It  is  therefore  liiglily  inqnmhent  u))on  the 
Kajas  and  other  Sirdars  on  this  aide  of  the  liiver  Satloj,  that  they 
explain  this  to    their  respective  subjects  and  court  their  confidtMice ; 

*llaja  Sahib  Singh  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  14th,  2drd  and  2dth 
Maixh.   Colouel  Ochterlony  to  Baja  of  15th,  24th  and  28th  Maich. 


tingents  proportibnate  to  the  lands  they  held,  so 
that,  in  December  1811,  the  Raja  had  2,000  horse 
and  2,000  foot  in  arms,  enforcing  arrears  due  from 
refractory  zamindars,  while,  in  place  of  being  bur- 
thened  with  debt,  he  had  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  his 
treasury. 

But  the  evil  advisers  of  the  Raja  were  not 

Thm  intriffueB    dlsposod  to  allow  the  Raui  to  retain 

ogmin^iheBani.        power    without  au  cffort  to   ovcr- 

throw  her.     The  two  most  prominent  numbers  of 

the  opposition  were  Albel  Singh  and  Gujar  Singh. 

The  first  of  these  held  a  grant  of  all  the  Bdngar 

A{i»ei  Singh  eover.     couutrv,    adioininsT     that     of    the 

nor   an   ttie   Bhatti       t^,      .    .  "i  i  i 

frontier.  ijhatties,  and  he  was  bound  to  keep 

up  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  order  and  to  remit 
Bs.    7,000   a  year   to   the    treasury.      When    the 


that  it  may  be  clear  to  thein  that  complaints  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  Goverimteiit  will  be  of  no  avail,  and  that  tliey  consider  their 
res|MH:tive  sirdars  as  tlie  source  of  justice,  and  that  of  their  free- will 
and  accord  they  observe  unifonn  obedience. 

**  And  whkrbas  according  to  tlie  first  Proclamation,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere  in  the  possessions  of 
the  Sirdars  of  this  country,  it  is  nevertheless,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  community,  particularly  necessary  to 
give  (general  information,  that  several  Sirdars  have,  since  the  last 
incursion  of  Kaja  Kaijit  Singh,  wrested  the  estates  of  others,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  lawful  possessions,  and  that  in  the  restoration 
they  liave  used  delays  until  detachments  from  the  British  Army  have 
enforced  rei^titution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baneo  of  Zeera,  the  Sikhs  of 
Cholian,  the  talooks  of  Karowley  and  Chehloundy,  and  village  of  Cheeba; 
and  the  reason  of  such  delays  and  evasions  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
temp^irary  enjoyment  of  the  revenues ;  and  subjecting  the  owners  to 
irremediable  losses.  It  is  therefore,  by  order  of  the  British  Government, 
hereby  proclaimed,  that  if  any  of  the  Sirdars  or  others  have  forcibly 
taken  ])ossrs8ion  of  the  e^^tates  of  others,  or  otherwise  injured  the  lawful 
owners,  it  is  necessary  that,  before  the  occurrence  of  any  complaint,  the 
proprietor  should  be  satisfied,  and  by  no  means  to  defer  the  restoration 
of  the  proiierty ;  in  which,  however,  should  delays  be  made,  and  the 
interference  of  the  British  authority  become  requisite,  the  revenues  of 
the  estate,  from  the  date  of  the  ejection  of  the  lawful  proprietor,  together 
with  whatever  other  losses  the  inhabitant^}  of  that  place  may  sustain 
fmm  the  march  of  troops,  shall,  without  scruple,  be  demanded  from, 
the  offending  party ;  and  for  disobedience  of  the  pres^^nt  orders,  a  penalty, 
acconling  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  offender,  shall 
be  levied,  agreeably  to  the  decisiou  of  the  British  Ooverumeut.** 
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British  Government  assumed  the  adjoining  district 
and  order  was  re-established,  the  Kani  demanded 
Rs.  14,000  a  year  instead  of  Rs  7,000,  on  which 
Albel  Singh  sent  in  his  resignation,  hoping  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  collect  the  revenue.  But 
when,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  she  realized  large 
collections,  he  began  to  fear  that  his  exortions 
would  be  claimed  from  him  and  plotted  for  the 
Hani's  downfall. 

Gujar  Singh's  reasons  for  hostility  were  equally 

The  hotttiiit^  of    clear.    The  district  of  Pinjor,  which 
Qujm^aingh.  j^3  ijgi^i  Q^t  ^  rQTiisl  of  S«.  500  was 

resumed,  and  given  in  farm  at  its  proper  value  of 
S>8.  14,000  a  year. 

With  these  men  was  allied  the  whole  army  of 
corrupt  officials  who  made  their  harvest  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  State.  As  they  had  persuaded  the 
Baja  that  his  sister  Sahib  Kour  was  a  danger  to  his 
independence,  so  now  they  persuaded  him  that  his 
wife  desired  to  be  independent  and  was  arranging 
to  place  him  under  restraint.  He  believed  every- 
thing told  him,  and,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  fear,  ordered 
her  arrest  and  imprisonment,  with  that  of  her  son, 
The  intriguee  euiu  the  hoir-apparont,  and  her  Diwan, 
^tfceX'^''^  Misr  Noudha,  a  man  of  the  highest 
primmed.  Capacity  and  honesty.     But  the  Kaja 

was  as  cowardly  as  he  was  imbecile,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  imprisoned  the  Bani  than  he  began  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  his  act.  The  administration  too, 
fell  forthwith  into  disorder  ;  the  troops  dispersed ; 

and  the  officials  in  every  depart- 
^thuh  resulted  mnd  ment  disobcyod  his  orders.  The 
herreetarmiion.         jj^^^  ^^  consoqucntly  rclcasod  and 

requested  again  to  undertake  the  management  of 
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affairs.  She  consented  to  this,  for  although  her 
influence  had  been  so  injured  that  she  could  not  hope 
to  recover  it  without  a  guarantee  that  she  should  not 
a  second  time  be  exposed  to  disgrace  and  removal, 
and  although  she  knew  that  the  Raja's  next 
caprice  might  endanger  her  very  life,  yet  she 
was  too  ambitious  to  willingly  resign  power  which 
She  appeals  to  the    g^e  could  by  auy  means  retain.     She 

support.  addressed  Colonel  Ochterlony,  beg- 

ging him  to  visit  Pattiala  and  arrange  matters  ; 
and  although  he  dissuaded  her  from  again  placing 
herself  in  so  dangerous  a  position  as  head  of  the 
admmistration,  he  requested  permission  from  Go- 
vernment to  interfere  and  obtain  a  solemn  pledge 
from  the  Kaja  that  so  long  as  no  offence  was  proved 
against  the  Rani,  she  should  not  be  molested.* 

The  Government,  perceiving  that  the  Pattiala 
whieh  *i«j  Govern^     State  would  bo  ruiued  unless  some 

support  was  afforded  to  the  cause 
of  order,  permitted  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  he  considered  indispensable, 
and,  on  the  6th  of  April  1812,  he  arrived  at  Pattiala, 
taking  with  him  an  escort  sufficiently  large  to  compel 
attention  to  his  advice.t 


■snefit  permits  to  be 
given. 


The  insanity  of  the  Raja  increased  every  day  ; 

"God    knows"   said   Sirdar   Albel 

The  character    of  ^ 

Raja  Sahib  Singh  Siugh,  who  was  oue  of  his  favorites, 
^'*''**  "  *  "whether  the  Raja  is  an  avatdr 
"  (incarnation  of  a  deity),  or  what  he  is ;  but  though  at 
"times  he  is  a  fool  and  at  others  a  madman,  he  yet 

^W^^^^^M^^^-^^— ^^^  I  I      ^^— ^  III  II        ^—^^^  ^^^M^— M^M^—     --    —  — —  -  -  --  ■■■! 

♦  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  19th  Jannaiy  1812.  His  letters 
to  Raja  Sahib  Siiij^'h  of  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  December  181 1, 
and  16th  January  1812. 

t  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  withont  date,  received  1st 
April  1812  ;  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Goveruuient  dated  1st  and  27th  April. 
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''  sometimes  possesses  uncommon  quickness,  and  what- 
"  ever  he  determines  on  himself  he  pursues  with 
"uncommon  obstinacy;  and  he  often  acts  himself 
"  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  others,  and 
"  when,  in  fact,  we  dare  not  oppose  him,  lest  he  should 
"  suppose  us  inimical,  and  rob  us  of  our  heads.  The 
"  admitted  loss  or  gain  of  lakhs,  or  the  ruin  or  pros- 
"perity  of  his  country  are  of  no  consideration  in 
"  competition  with  his  will  or  humour. "  If  to  this 
friendly  portrait,  which  is  true  enough,  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  are  added ;  it  will  be  tolerably  complete. 
The  Kaja  would  break  up  a  council  in  which,  with 
apparent  shretsrdness,  he  was  discussing  affairs  of 
State,  and  retire  to  his  palace,  where,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  children,  he  would 
load  and  fire  small  guns  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ; 
and  in  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  would  he 
have  been  permitted  to  retain  even  nominal  author- 
ity.* 

Negotiations,  with  a  man  of  this  disposition. 

The  difflcuu^  of    were  difficult,  as  the  British  Agent 

negouatiouB.  gQQj^  experienced.    He  had  hoped  to 

have  found  Rani  Aus  Kour  reinstated  in  power, 
and  that  his  own  duty  would  have  been  simply 
to  declare,  under  sanction  of  the  British  Government, 
that  she  should  not  be  again  liable  to  disgrace  and 
dismissal.  But  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
Agent  was  the  signal  for  all  the  evil  advisers  of  the 


♦  Two  corps  of  boys  were  maintained  by  this  madman,  at  a  rupee 
eacb,  a  day,  and  dresse<l  in  regular  niiiform.  Two  parties  of  these  he 
drew  up  opposite  each  otlier,  as  representatives  of  the  British  array  and 
tliat  of  lianjit  Singh,  and  having  caused  their  miniature  guns  to  be 
loaded  with  pieces  of  lead  and  iron,  commanded  them  to  fire.  This 
was  actnally  done,  and  two  boys,  seriously  wounded,  were  carried  off  the 
field  of  action.  The  Raja  himself,  always  fearful  of  danger,  looked  ou 
from  an  upi>er  window  whilst  the  children  were  to  butcher  each  other. 
Letter  of  Colonel  Ocbterlony,  8th  May  1812. 
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Kaja  to  intrigue  against  a  reconciliation  with   the 

Kanij  which  would,  at  all  events,  be  their  ruin ;  while 

The  Rajahs  BUMpu    they  had  persuaded  their  imbecile 

eion.  and  dupiuity.    jj^aster  that  Colonel  Ochterlony  had 

designs  against  his  freedom,  and,  at  his  first  interview, 
he  showed  his  suspicions  by  a  crowd  of  armed  re- 
tainers and  every  sign  of  fear  in  his  manner  and  con- 
versation, A  few  days  later,  the  Agent  forwarded 
certain  propositions  which  he  urged  the  Kaja  to 
accept,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Rani  would 
be  restored  and  the  ministers  then  in  power  displaced. 
The  B^ja  replied  by  counter-propositions  in  which  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rani  was  assented  to,  but 
refusing  to  pledge  its  continuance  in  writing ;  mean- 
ing that  so  soon  as  the  Agent  should  have  returned 
to  Ludhiana,  or  at  any  other  suitable  opportunity, 
the  same  treatment  which  she  had  before  experienced 
would  be  repeated.  On  the  receipt  of  this  reply, 
The  Agent  deter.  Colouel  Ochtcrlony  scnt  for  an  addi- 
ZTJ'hTX^Tu  tional  force  of  both  oavaJry  and 
*^^^^'  infantry  to   support  his   authority 

and  induce  the  Raja  to  abandon  the  interested  advice 
of  his  counsellors  who  had  several  times  proposed  to 
attack  the  little  British  force.  The  approach  of  two 
Regiments  from  Ludhiana  had  the  efiect  anticipated, 
and  the  Raja  promised  to  bring  the  Rani,  back  with 
all  honour  to  Fattiala  and  invest  her  with  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  But  the  advice  of  his  Diwan  Gurdial, 
who  had  plundered  the  Treasury  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner  ever  since  the  Rani's  retirement,  again 
induced  the  Raja  to  waver,  and  it  was  only  Colonel 
Ochterlony's  threat  to  go  himself  and  bring  the  Rani 
to  Pattiala  that  compelled  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise. 


The  Rani  was  now  nominally  reinstated ;   but 
The  intrigueB  of    tlic  partv  of  Gurdial  had  not  yet 

Ourdial  against  the  i      •  -vx  -i 

nani.  lost  their  power.     No   orders   w^ere 

issued  for  the  oflScials  to  attend  the  Kani's  Durbars ; 
the  customary  offerings  were  not  presented ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  opposition  was  to  induce  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony  to  return  to  Ludhiana  and  the  Kaja  to  leave 
the  capital  for  one  of  his  country  seats,  when,  as  one 
article  of  the  agreement  provided  that  everything 
should  be  done  by  mutual  consultation,  the  whole 
business  of  the  State  would  necessarily  be  brought 
to  a  stand-still.*^  The  disposition  of  the  Kaja 
strengthened  the  policy  of  the  opposition.  He  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
Rani's  management ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  perceive 
that  the  British  Government  was  anxious  for  her 
reinstatement  than  his  native  obstinacy  was  aroused, 
and  he  became  jealous  and  tenacious  of  the  authority 
which  all  his  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  Mai  Khem  Kour,  Sahib  Kour,  Chen 
Singh,  or  others  of  his  favourites.  Every  delay  and 
evasion  was  practised  ;  every  slight  cast  upon  the 
Rani ;  and  the  Chief  s  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  ba 
in  thwarting  all  her  measures,  his  greatest  desire  the 
departure  of  the  British  Agent  w^hom  he  had  so 
earnestly  entreated  a  short  time  before  to  visit 
Pattiala  and  settle  satisfactorily  the  existing  dis- 
putes. It  was  several  times  proposed  to  place  him 
under  restraint,  or,  at  least,  to  confine  his  author- 
ity to  his  own  personal  estates  ;  but  however 
beneficial  to  the  country,  it  was  considered,  not  un- 
reasonably that  such  a  procedure  might  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  by   the  Cis-Satlej    Chiefs,    although 


•  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  dated  27th  April   1812,  and 
voluminoas  documents  accompanying. 
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they  might  perceive  its  justice  and  necessity.     A 

A  nmiuhm  with    coalition  with  the   opposition   was 

the  opposition  u,...    ^g^t  attempted,  as  the  Rani's  party 

attetnj»tedf  but  Boon  x  *  r         ^ 

/«"<^<«-  did    not   seem   able  to  hold  their 

ground  alone ;  and  Diwan  Gurdial  and  Albel  Singh 
were  associated  with  the  Rani  and  Misr  Noudha 
in  the  Government/'  But  this  arrangement  was 
found  ineffective,  and  was  marred  by  the  deceit 
and  jealousy  of  the  Kaja,  whose  insanity,  from 
excessive  intemperance,  assumed  each  day  a  more 
violent  form. 

It  is  wearisome  to  relate  the  story  of  this  mad- 
man's conduct  throughout  the  negotiations ;  but  it  is 
also  necessary  to  show  how  complete  a  justification 
it  afforded  for  the  subsequent  action  of  the  British 
Government.  Pretending  to  acquiesce  in  the  in- 
structions of  Colonel  Ochterlony,  he  yet  sent  posi- 
tive orders  to  Diwan  Gurdial  to  throw  every  possi- 
ble obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  in- 

Tfte  opposition   of  i  •        j  •  •  xv  /•       i 

tht^  Bnja  to  any  ar-     vcstigatiou   luto   the    statc  of  the 
ranacftuint.  finauces,  and   discontinued  the  sit- 

tings of  the  law  court  and  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  The  Agent  now  perceived  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  any  radical  reform  without 
such  an  authoritative  interference  with  internal 
details  as  he  had  not  contemptated  when  he  arrived 
at  Pattiala,  and  the  investment  of  the  Rani  with 
proposal  to  give     absolute  autlioritv.     He,  accordinfif- 

Hnnl    absolute  •/  ^  o 

ly,  recommended  that  the  British 
Government  should  acknowledge  her  as  virtual 
Regent ;  while  the  Raja,  without  being  actually 
deposed,  would  yet  be  unable  to  bring  the  Pattiala 


A 

tht* 
authority. 


*  Colonel  Oditei'loiiy  to  Goverumeut,  dated  Oih  May   1812,  with 
encIuKures. 
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State  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  He  urged,  more- 
over, that  recent  events  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  real  feeling  of  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  in  the 
matter ;  that  they  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Rani,  by  the  British  Government,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  such  action  would 
be  received  with  their  general  and  xmqualified 
approval.* 

Some  of  the  ruffians  who  surrounded  the  Raja, 

and    by    whose    evil  counsels   he 

Ji  plot  formed  to  '^  /•  i 

asBOMinate  Colonel    choso  to  bc  govcmed,  uow  formed 
*^  ****''  a  plot   against  the  life  of  Colonel 

Ochterlony.  It  was  fortunately  detected  in  time, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Raja  himself  had 
not  a  knowledge  of  it.  If  the  design  was  not 
confided  to  him,  it  was  simply  because  his  insanity 
might  have  revealed  it;  and  not  from  any  idea 
that  he  would  have  withheld  his  consent  if  a 
murder  could  have  saved  him  from  the  hateful 
superintendence  of  his  wife. 

The  Raja  at  length  pretended  to  agree  to  a 
The  Baja  agrees    rcductiou  iu  his    expeudituro  and 

to  itnportant  redue^       •         n  n  .      i      i        .1 

tutM.  m  the  allowances   granted  to  the 

hungry  dependents  who  were  ruining  him ;  and, 
under  his  own  directions,  a  list  was  prepared,  which, 
without  treating  any  individual  with  harshness,  or 
altogether  depriving  him  of  his  usual  maintenance, 
effected  a  saving  of  upwards  of  Rs.  50,000  a  year. 
When  this  was  ready  for  signature,  his  whole 
determination  changed,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
of  some   of  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  of 


*  Colouel  Ochterlony  to  Goverument  of  ludia,  dated  8tb  and  1 7th 
of  May. 
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his  menial  servants,  he  refused  absolutely  to  sign ; 
he  declared  that  he  saw  the  drift  of  the  whole 
affair,  which  was  to  annihilate  his  authority  ;  that 
the  reduction  in  the  allowances  was  but  to  deprive 
him  of  his  friends,  and  the  reduction  in  the  troops 
was  only  to  supply  the  vacancies   with  partisans 

of  his  wife.  He  then  gave  orders 
mind  and  refu*^  to    for  au  additional  guard  to  be  placed 

mkahe  any  refpnn*  •         ii  i 

on  an  upper  room  m  the  palace 
to  which  he  retired  for  security,  as  he  pretended 
to  believe  that  his  life  and  liberty  were  in  danger. 

Colonel  Ochterlony  now  saw  that  further  for- 
An  additional    boaranco  might  be  misconstrued  as 

for  cm    Bummaned  j     i-      •  i-x  i       n      i 

froMKarnai.  wcakness  aud  timidity,    and    that 

there  was  no  hope  of  the  Raja  himself  becoming  the 
ostensible  agent  in  the  reforms  which  had  been 
determined  upon.  He,  accordingly,  sent  to  Colonel 
Reade  for  three  Companies  and  two  guns  to  join 
him,  and  to  General  Marshall,  to  send  him,  from 
Karnal,  a  Battalion  with  its  guns  and  two  eighteen 
pounders.* 

Rani  Aus  Kour  had,  for  some  time,  been  in 

The  Rani  in  fear    tcrror  of  her  life.     The  apprehen- 
of  her  life.  gj^j^g  ^f  |.j^^  T^^2i  foT  his  Safety, 

which  induced  him  to  fill  the  fort  with  wild  Rohillas 
and  fanatical  Akalis,  gave  her  just  cause  for 
alarm ;  and  the  Raja  refused  her  permission  to  leave 
the  fort  and  retire  to  Sanour  where  she  might  be  in 
safety  in  a  fort  of  her  own.  Her  danger,  however, 
was  at  an  end  when  the  British  force  arrived  on  the 

8tie  eecapee  ftom     3rd  and  4th  of  Juuc.    She  then  left 
thefori.  ^^   jp^p|.     before    day-break,     dis- 


^  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Goverumeiit  of  3 1st  May  1812,  with  eoclo- 
sares. 
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guised  as  a  servant  in  a  palanquin,  carried  by  only  two 
bearers,  and  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  her  brother, 
where  she  was  immediately  joined  by  200  men, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement.  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  at  the  same  time,  issued  a  proclamation, 
AndiMpvoeiaimed  Stating  that  the  British  Govern- 
^''^*"*"  ment  had   only   interfered   in   the 

interest  of  the  Pattiala  State  and  on  account  of  the 
folly  and  deceit  of  the  Raja,  and  that  henceforth  the 
sole  authority  would  be  vested  in  Rani  Aus  Kour. 

The   Raja  could  offer  no   opposition,  and  his 
And  oMnttnet  all     advisers  saw  that  they  had  at  length 
avthority.  succcedcd  iu  mining  both  him  and 

themselves.  He  first  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Rani,  who  declined  to  receive  him  ;  and  then,  by  the 
advice  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh, 
visited  Colonel  Ochterlony  and  made  over  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  fort.  The  Rohilla  troops  were  ordered 
to  evacuate  and  British  sepoys  took  possession  of  the 
outer  gate,  while  the  interior  was  held  by  the  soldiers 
of  Sodi  Surjan  Singh,  one  of  the  Rani's  friends^ 
until  such  time  as  a  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
be  effected  between  the  Raja  and  his  wife.  The  next 
day,  the  guru  mukhiy  or  private  seal,  was  delivered 
to  the  Rani,  and  directions  were  issued  to  all  com- 
mandants of  forts  to  make  over  their  charge  to 
whomsoever  she  might  appoint.  This  was  done  at 
once  at  Sefabad  and  several  small  places  near 
Pattiala ;  and  the  troops  were  about  to  be  ordered 
to  their  several  cantonments  when  the  duplicity  of 
the  Raja,  and  the  intrigues  of  one  of  his  wives, 
Rani  Parbab  Kour,  again  brought  about  a  complica- 
tion which  might  have  had  disastrous  results,  had 
the  example  set  been  followed  by  the  military 
officers  of  the  State. 
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One  of  the  strongest    forts    in    the    Pattiala 

territory  was  Dhodan,  into  which 
the  commandant  positively  refused, 
when  summoned,  to  admit  the  troops  of  the  Kani. 
The  Raja  solemnly  declared  that  the  commandant 
was  acting  in  disobedience  to  his  orders,  and  osten- 
sibly reiterated  commands  to  deliver  the  fort  ac- 
cording to  his  agreement;  but  private  and  pre- 
emptory  orders  were  also  sent  that  he  should  on  no 
account  deliver  the  fort  to  Rani  Aus  Kour's  people, 
nor  even  to  the  British  troops  should  they  appear 
before  it.  A  detachment  from  the  British  force 
was  then  despatched  against  the  place,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  severe  cannonade  and  after  the  walls 
had  been  much  damaged,  that  the  commandant 
The  fort  ofi>hodan  Surrendered,  declaring  that  his  re- 
^'*^'*  •*'•  sistance  had  been  only  in  accordance 

with  the  most  positive  instructions. 

The  British  troops  then  left  Pattiala,  and  Colonel 
The  British  force     Ochterlouy  followcd   ou  the  15th  of 

reave  a    Vattlala,  i^         •  x      i_  •       i  x  i 

^unei8i9,  Junc.    Jrrcvious  to  nis  departure  he 

informed  the  Raja  that  the  estate  of  Chamkoian  had 
been  bestowed  on  his  son ;  he  enjoined  on  the  Rani 
a  careful  administration  of  the  trust  conferred  on  her ; 
and  to  all  the  Civil  and  Military  officers  he  gave  a 
precept,  purporting  that  the  Rani  would  protect  and 
maintain  them  in  their  jagirs  if  they  did  not  forfeit 
them  by  disobedience  or  misconduct.* 

With  regard  to  the  estate  of  Chamkoian,  given 

The     eetate    of    ^  Princc  Karm  Singh,    there   are 

chatnkoian.  ^^  English  rocords  extant  between 

the  years  1809  and  1815,  but  from  Persian  documents 


•  Colonel  Orliterlony  to  Govern mrnt,  dated  7t!i   and  19th  of  Jnue 
181*2.    Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochteriony  dated  4th  July. 
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in  the  office  of  the  Agent  at  Ambala,  it  appears  that, 
in  August  1809,  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  complained 
to  General  Ochterlony  of  the  infamous  character  of 
Nand  Singh  the  Chamkoian  Chief  and  his  attacks 
upon  friends  and  feudatories  of  Pattiala,  and  stated 
that,  in  consequence,  he  had  seized  his  fort.  General 
Ochterlony  ordered  it  to  be  restored  and  the  pro- 
perty plundered  from  Nand  Singh,  by  the  Bhadour 
and  Behr  Chiefs,  to  be  given  back,  referring  to  the 
proclamation  of  1 809,  which  guaranteed  all  the  Chiefs 
their  respective  possessions.  Pattiala  objected, 
urging  that  Nand  Singh  was  one  of  her  own  feudator- 
ies ;  but  General  Ochterlony,  making  further  enquir- 
ies and  ascertaining  that  he  was  not  so,  but  a  depen- 
dent of  the  Nishanwala  Chief,  insisted  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fort,  which  was  given  up  in  1810.  The 
next  year,  however,  in  consequence  of  fresh  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  Nand  Singh,  his  lands  and  fort 
were  transferred  to  Pattiala,  in  deposit,  and  on  1 2th 
of  June  1812,  the  Supreme  Government  not  approv- 
ing of  the  Chamkoian  villages  being  mixed  up  with 
Pattiala,  in  consequence  of  Kaja  Sahib  Singh  having 
mismanged  them,  the  estate  was  granted  in  jagir  to 
Prince  Karm  Singh.* 


*  In  1832,  twenty  years  after  the  estate  had  been  assigned  in 
jagir,  the  Chamkoian  Sikhs  presented  a  petition  to  Mr.  William  fh-aser, 
Resident  at  Delhi,  complaining  that  Pattiala  had  usurped  12  other 
villages  besides  those  given  in  jagir;  but  that  as  Prince  Kcirm  Singh 
had  become  Maharaja,  the  estate  should  be  released,  or  their  possessions, 
including  the  12  usurped  villages,  restored  to  them.  No  notice  of  their 
i-equest  was  taken  ;  and  they  continued  to  petition  till  1835,  when 
Mr.  T.  Melcalfe,  nfU^r  investigating  the  claim,  rejected  it,  observing, 
with  reference  to  the  villages  which  they  asserted  had  been  seized, 
tliat,  having  kept  silent  for  so  many  years,  any  right  which  they  might 
have  possessed  had  lapsed  ;  and  nor  order  was  necessary  with  reference 
to  the  jagir  granted  to  Prince  Karm  Singh.  The  whole  estate  was 
subsequently  included  in  the  general  grant  in  perpetuity  to  Pattiala 
under  the  Sauad  granted  to  the  Maharaja  on  the  22nd  September 
1847. 
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The  position   of  Rani  Aus  Kour,  now  Regent, 
ThepoHtionofth0    wos  bv  no  mean s  an   enviable  one, 

Sani  a  very   diffi^ 

euu  one.  and  from  a  generous  desire  to  leave 

the  Raja  every  possible  liberty  and  indulgence,  too 
great  power  for  evil  was  also  left  to  him.  He  had 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  personal  estates,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and  also  of  one  quar- 
ter of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  country,  and  it  was 
moreover  directed  that,  on  any  emergent  necessity, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  a  second 
quarter  of  the  revenue.  Every  indulgence  allowed 
him  was  turned  to  the  worst  use  of  which  it  was 
susceptible.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  the 
power  to  annihilate  every  acre  of  his  territory,  that 
nothing  might  remain  to  his  heir  ;  and,  as  this  was 
impossible,  he  endeavoured  to  injure  him,  as  far  as 
he  could,  by  disposing  of  all  the  valuable  personal 
property  in  jewels  and  State  ornaments,  which  should 
have  descended,  as  heir-looms,  in  the  family.  Rani 
Partab  Kour  was  the  ill-adviser  who  encouraged 
his  prodigality  and  hatred  to  Rani  Aus  Kour  ;  and 
it  waa  her  friends  and  favorites  who  were  enriched 
by  the  imbecile  Chief.  He  at  last  refiised  to  take 
The  Bttfa  thinks  the  air,  or  leave  his  house,  and  it 
of  fight.  ^^Q^g  j^Q   secret  that  he  had  the  in- 

sane intention  of  flying  from  Pattiala  and  exciting 
disturbances  in  remote  parts  of  his  territory  ;  or  of 
seeking  assistance  from  the  Gurkhaa  to  regain  his 
lost  power. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  further  limitation 
The  auowaneee  of    ^^  ^^^  powcr  for  evil  bccamc  ueccs- 

the  Raja  redueed.  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^J^h  thc    SaUCtioU   of  the 

Governor  General,   the  Treasury   and   Toshakhana 
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(Private  Royal  Treasury)  were  put  in  charge  of 
the  Rani ;  the  monthly  stipend  of  the  Raja  was 
reduced  to  Rs.  12,000,  for  his  private  expenses  and 
amusements^  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
any  improper  conduct  would  reduce  his  allowance 
still  further  and  subject  him  to  personal  restaint.* 

The  Rani's  power  was  now  increased,  but,  as 
may  be  supposed,  intrigues  was  carried  on  as  unin- 
terruptedly as  ever. 

Her  Chief  adviser  was  a  Brahman,  named  Misr 
Misr  Noudha  Chief    Noudha,   who    was    as    unpopular 
Minuter,  g^^  Diwau   Nanuu  Mai  had  been; 

sharing  the  dislike  felt  by  his  class  to  the  Jats, 
and  hardly  caring  to  veil  his  contempt  for  their  ras- 
cality and  fraud.  Forgetting  that  the  disorders  of 
thirty  years  were  not  to  be  removed  in  a  few  months, 
he  set  to  work  at  reform  with  an  energy  and  unspar- 
ing vigour  which  all  but  brought  upon  him  the  usual 
The  intriguee    fatc  of  rcformers.    His  enemies  first 

utfttinet  hie  Tepattt^ 

tion,  insinuated  that  he    carried  on  an 

intrigue   with  the   Rani,   and    brought    him    into 
some   discredit  until  the  absolute  falseness  of  the 
charge  was  proved.     Finding  this   assault  unsuc- 
And  lif  cessfiil,   they   determined  upon  his 

assassination  and  that  of  some  nine 
of  his  more  obnoxious  subordinates.  The  Raja 
had  no  opposition  to  make,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  the  young  and  inexperienced  Prince  was  made 
a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  foohshly  hoping  that  he 
would  be  at  once  placed  on  the  throne ;  while 
Sahib  Singh  and  his  confederates  merely  desired 
to  make  a  tool  of  him  for  their  own  purposes.     The 


*  Colonel  Ochterloiiy,  to  Qoverninent  of  5th  Jaly   1812.  Govein- 
to  Colonel  Ochterlony  of  7th  August  1812. 


The  plot  discover' 
ed. 


murder  of  the  Misr  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 

place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  scrup- 
les of  Dal  Singh,  brother  of  Rani 

Partab  Kour,  though  whose  instrumentality  the  plot 

came  to  Ught.* 

But  while  Raja   Sahib  Singh  was  preparing 
The  de^th  of  Raju    death  for  others,  he  fell  suddenly  ill 
iHts.        '  himself  and  died  on  the  26th  March 

1813.  In  such  a  den  of  intrigue  and  wickedness^ 
as  Pattiala,  poison  was  at  once  suspected  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  case.  The  party  of 
the  Rani  could  not  desire  a  death  which  would 
probably  terminate  her  administration,  while  the 
party  opposed  to  her,  lost  in  the  Raja  the  support 
and  object  of  their  intrigues.  The  probable  cause 
of  his  death  is  found   in  his  intemperate  habits. 

The  eauee  of  hu     Formerly,  taking  much  exercise,  he  ' 
*^*-  had,  since  the  reinstatement  of  the 

Rani,  remained  entirely  secluded ;  while  he  drank 
more  deeply  than  ever.  A  few  days  previous  to  his 
death  he  had,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  abandoned 
the  use  of  wine  or  spirits  altogether,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  his  physicians  who  had  recommended  him 
rather  to  diminish  gradually  its  quantity,  and  the 
want  of  the  accustomed  stimulant  may  have  had  a 
fatal  eflfect  on  a  frame  exhausted  by  debauchery.t 

The  aspect  of  afiairs  at  Pattiala  was  now  gloomy 
The  pMtieai  eitua.    ^  tho  oxtreme.     Karam  Singh,  the 

heir-apparent,  had,  in  the  late  pro- 


tloH  at  Faitlala. 


•  Colonel  Ochterloijy  to  Government  of  I5tli  February  and  4th 
and26thof  March  1813.  Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlony 
dared  5th  March,  and  23rd  April  1813. 

t  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  dated  27th  March  and  2iid 
April.    Government  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  dated  30th  April. 
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ceedings,  appeared  in  far  from  a  pleasant  light ;  and 
the  interference  of  the  British  Government,  however 
well  and  generously  meant,  could  only  be  pronounced 
a  failure.  The  jealous  and  ignorant  Sikh  Chiefs  of 
the  Cis-Satlej  States  threw  upon  the  Hani  and  the 
British  Government  the  odium  of  the  Raja's  volun- 
tary seclusion,  and  this  was  the  very  result  which  he 
TA.  unfortunate  dcslrcd ;  the  Raui's  most  judicious 
A^'l!c1a/VJ^B?«n  measures  had  been  thwarted;  the 
uh  Qavernment,  troops,  though  better  and  more  re- 
gularly paid  than  ever,  were  discontented  and  mutin- 
ous ;  while  murder  was  actually  plotted  in  the  very 
Durbar  and  the  forbearance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment openly  claimed  as  an  immunity  for  the  grossest 
crimes. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government,  on  the 
Thu  interference    death  of  Raja  Sahib  Sinorh,  under- 

wUKdruufn    entire*  o    ^ 

ly.  went  a  necessary  change.    Although 

it  appeared  certain  that  Rani  Aus  Kour  and  Misr 
Noudha  would  lose  power  and  the  Pattiala  State 
again  become  a  prey  to  anarchy,  yet  there  were  no 
longer  any  reasons  sufl&cient  to  justify  any  authori- 
tative interference.  Raja  Sahib  Singh  had  been  an 
imbecile,  and  the  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the 
British  Government  had  been  earnestly  solicited  by 
the  well  wishers  of  the  Pattiala  State.  The  character 
of  his  successor,  whatever  it  might  be,  gave  no  occa- 
sion for  interference ;  and  the  British  Government 
accordingly  withdrew  from  all  concern  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Pattiala  and  cancelled  the  guarantee 
it  had  given  to  support  the  Rani's  authority.  * 


*  Secretary  to  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  30th  April  1813. 


The  young  Raja  was  naturally  influenced  by 
The  pQiiey  of  the    ^^  mother,  and  he  showed  a  dis- 
new  Raja.  posltiou  to  loave  the  administration 

in  her  hands  and  in  that  of  Misr  Noudha,  in  whom 
he  professed  to  have  entire  confidence,  though  a  short 
time  before  he  had  agreed  to  his  death.  The  old 
Rani  Khem  Kour,  a  widow  of  Raja  Amar  Singh, 
The  intriffuee  of  was  much  disappointed  with  the 
Rant  Khem,  Kour.      ^^j.j^  afikirs  worc  taking,  and  busied 

herself  with  stirring  up  fresh  disturbances,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  share  of  power  by  placing 
on  the  throne  Ajit  Singh,  a  younger  son  of  the  late 
Raja.  This  was  the  woman  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  plot  against  the  life  of  Misr  Noudha,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  she  who  employ- 
ed the  assassin  to  murder  Colonel  Ochterlony.  Her 
intrigues  were  not  without  powerful  support.     Raja 

Aided  by  si\fa  Jaswaut  Siugh  of  Nabha,  one  of 
Nahha.  the  ablest  Chiefs  in  the   Protected 

States,  was  a  man  of  the  most  unscrupulous  charac- 
ter, who,  for  an  acre  of  fresh  territory  would  sacrifice 
truth  and  honor  without  a  thought.  He  had  married 
the  niece  of  Rani  Khem  Kour,  and,  partly  from 
this  connection,  party  from  a  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  Pattiala,  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  see  that 
State  divided  and  in  the  hands  of  a  minor,  who 
would  nominally  be  under  the  guidance  and  guar- 
dianship of  Rani  Khem  Kour,  but,  in  reality,  of  him- 
self, aided  her  scheme  as  far  as  was  in  his  power. 
But  these  intrigues  seemed  destined  to  be  disappoint- 

The  inntaiiatiott  ed.  Colonol  Ochtorlonv  was  pre- 
Singh.  sent  at  the  installation  of  the  young 

Raja  on  the  30th  June,  and,  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
Raja's  special  request  and  in  open  Durbar,  the  Agent 
conferred  a   valuable   khillat   upon   Misr   Noudha, 
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as  a  sign  of  the  Kaja's  satisfaction  and  determination 
to  retain  him  in  office.* 

On  the  1st  November  1814,  the  Government 
The  onrhha  war    of  India  Were  compelled  to  declare 
•^'*^*-  war  against  the  Gurkhas,  who  had 

for  years  been  encroaching  on  British  territory  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  whose  Government  had 
refused  either  redress  or  apology.  The  briefest 
notice  is,  in  this  place,  required  of  this  war,  which 
only  so  far  effected  Pattiala  as  to  gain  for  the  Raja, 
in  return  for  zealous  co-operation  with  the  British 
army,  a  large  increase  of  territory. 

The  story  of  the  Gurkha  conquests  in  the 
Punjab  hills  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
Kangra  and  Simla  Chiefs.    Driven  from  Kangra  by 

Am^r  aint/HThap-  thc  supcrior  powcr  of  Ranjit  Singh, 
paatxrhi.  ^^lar  Singh  Thappa,  the  Gurkha 

leader,  had  established  himself  at  Arki,  in  the 
little  State  of  Bhagal,  the  Rana  of  which  he  had 
driven  into  exile.  When  war  was  declared,  the  Gur- 
kha conquests  between  the  Satlej  and  the  Jamna 
included  Ndhan,  other>vise  known  as  Sirmur  ;  Hin- 
door  ;  Kahlur,  also  known  as  Bilaspur  ;  a  large 
portion  of  Bassahir  ;  twelve  smaller   Statest  ( Tha- 

The  Gnrkha  rott.  korf  )  aud  tho  Thakorfs  dependent 
Huu,  on  birmur,  the  revenue  ot  which 

amounted  to  Rs.  3,81,500  per  annum.  The  Gurkha 
troops  occupying  this  territory  were  estimated  at 
5,250  men,  of  whom  1,600  were  in  Ndhan,  and  2,000 
with  Amar  Singh  at  Arki. 


♦  Colonel  Ocliterloiiy  to  Goveniment  dated  I6tli  April,  23nl  April, 
20tli  flniie  an<l  Ist  July.  Ooveniineiit  of  India  to  Colonel  Ochterlonj 
\5t\\  Mny  1813  and  *24th  June. 

t  Keonthal.  Mylojr.  Hluiji,  Bhapal.  Bliagdt,  Kotliar,  Konhiar,  nhSmi, 
Jiihal.  Halsaii,  Mnn'^al.  and  Kamnrson.  Govorumeut  to  Colonel  Ochter- 
lony  dated  SOtli  Seploml»er  and  l^t  ()otol)er  1«14. 

Colonel  Ocliterlony'B  Report  of  -iOtli  August. 
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The    encroachments   of  the  Gurkhas  had  been 
Their   eneroarh.     indifferently  directed  against  British 
^T^ paHMa^ur-     ^^^^^Jj    independent  and  protect- 
ritory,  ed   Statos  ;  and  the  Kaja  of  Pat- 

tiala  had  more  than  once,  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  been  engaged  in  repelling  these  encroach- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  General's 
agent  at  Ludhiana,*  and  it  was  to  Fattiala  troops 
that  the  villages  of  Mundlai  and  Berowli,  which 
had  been  unjustly  seized,  were  given  up. 

In  October  1814,  Colonel  Ochterlony  marched 

coumeiochieriony  i^to  the  hiUs  by  Way  of  Rupar; 
opeuBih^  campaign,     capturcd   Nalagarh  and    Taragarh 

on  the  5th  and  8th  of  November,  and,  after  a  long 
and  desperate  defence,  took  possession  of  Rangarh, 
the  strongest  position  of  the  enemy,  on  the  11th 
February  1815.     On  the  1 5th  of  April  he  completely 

Completely  dmfeau  defeated  Amar  Singh  and  com- 
1815.         '  polled  him  to  retire  to  the  fort  of 

Malawa,  where,  reduced  to  extemity,  he  at  length 
surrendered,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  whole 
garrison,   with  their  arms,  giving  up  all  the  forts 

And  evacuation  of    bctweon  tho  Satlcj  aud  the  Jamna 

iho  country  by  the  .  i    j.    i  i-         ^^i  i      i 

uurkha^.  and  completely  evacuatmg  the  whole 

of  that  territory.t 

During    this   campaign,    the   infantry  of   the 

Fattiala  Raja  had  been  with  Colonel 
Ochterlony's  force,  and  a  portion 
of  his  cavalry  had  been  employed  in  guarding  the 
plain  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.     In  recognition 


Pattlala  tervieea. 


*  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  17tli  April,  23rd  Jnly,  16tli 
September,  28tli  of  October  1813. 

t  Voluminous  correspondence  of  the  years  18 14«  1815,  and  1815. 
The  final  treaty  of  Segowli  of  the  2ud  December  1815,  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  Ochterlony  to  the  Nipal  Agent  at  Makwanpur,  4th  March  181C. 
Aitchisou*s  Treaties,  vol.  II,  No.  XLiX. 
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of  his  services,  the  British  Government  conferred 
upon  him,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  16  pargannahs, 
of  which  the  detail  is  given  in  the  annexed 
Sanads.* 

For  some  time  the  Fattiala  administration  was 
carried  on  with  more  regularity  and  success  than 
for  many  years  previously.  The  Kani  and  the  Misr 
remained  in  power,  and  no  more  grave  disputes 
arose  between  neighbouring  States,  than  an  old 
standing  quarrel  with  Manimajra  regarding  the 
distribution   of  the  waters  of  the  Gaggar  nallah,   an 

*  Sanad  to  Raja  Karam  Singh  of  PatHahi  for  Purgvnnahs  Mnhili 
under  the  Seal  and  Signature  of  Uix  Excellency  Me  Governor 

General  m  CoundL 

"  Whbbbas  all  tbe  hill  country  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  Government,  and  whereas  Raja  Karam  Singh  was  forward  to 
afford  the  co-operation  of  his  troops  during  the  late  contest,  therefore 
the  present  Sanad  is  granted,  coD^rring  on  the  said  Raja  Karam 
Singh  and  on  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  purgunuahs  of  Waheelee,  Kuljoun, 
Runtbeera,  Koosalla,  Cliubrote*  Kehmnllee,  Baddayheer,  Sangar,  Toonusnt- 
gowa,  Jubub,  and  Pollakotee,  together  with  the  saeer  duties  of  the  same, 
and  all  tbe  rights  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  tbem,  in  exchange  for 
a  nuzurana  of  the  snm  of  one  lakh  and  fifty  thonsand  rupees ;  and  the 
said  sum  having  been  paid  into  the  Company*s  Treasury  by  kists,  as 
agreed  upon,  notliing  fui*ther  shall  ever  be  demanded  on  this  account. 
Tbe  British  Government  will  always  protect  and  support  the  said  Kaja 
and  bis  beii*s  in  the  possession  of  tbis  territory.  The  Raja,  considering 
this  Sanad  a  legal  and  valid  instrument,  will  immediately  take  pos- 
session of  tbe  aforesaid  lands,  but  he  must  not  encroach  on  any  lands 
beyond  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  purgunnahs  enumerated.  In 
case  of  war,  the  Raja  must,  on  tbe  requisition  of  tbe  British  authorities, 
furnish  armed  men  and  Begarees  to  join  tbe  detachment  of  British 
Troops  which  may  be  stationed  for  the  protection  of  tbe  country. 
He  will  omit  no  exertion  to  do  justice,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  ryots ;  while  they  ou  their  part,  consi«tering  tbe  said 
Raja  as  their  true  and  rightful  lonl,  must  obey  him  accordingly,  and 
pay  their  revenue  punctually,  and  be  always  zealous  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  testify  their  loyalty  aud  obedieuoe. 

Dated  20ih  October  1815. 


Sanad  to  Raja  Karam  Singh  of   PatHala  for  the  Thakooree  of  Bughat 
and  Juggutgurh^  under  the  Seal  and  Signature  of  Hie  Excelkney  the 

Governor  General  in  Council. 

Whrbbas  all  the  hill  country  has  oome  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  Government,  and  whereas  Raja  Karam  Singh  was  forwai*d 
in  affording  tbe  co-operation  of  his  troops  during  tbe  late  contest. 
\Vbereas  by  ordei'  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  the 
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important  question  in  a  dry  and  sandy  country  ;  * 
the  reduction  of  the  Fort  of  Kunori,  belonging  to  the 
contumacious  Chalians  f  ;  and  the  rightful  owner- 
ship of  certain  Fargannahs  in  Hariana^  which  Mr. 
Fraser,  the  Assistant  Resident  at  Dehli,  claimed  for 
the  British  Government  J,  and  the  detailed  history 
of  which  dispute  will  be  given  hereafter. 

But   Kaja    Karam  Singh  again   fell  into  the 
Karam  Singh  m.    hauds  of  bad  advisers  and    deter- 
mined to  remove  Misr  Noudha  and 
the  Bani  from  power.     The  Misr   himself  believed 


ButHet  the  authority 
«/BcU«i. 


present  Sanad  is  gi'aiited  to  said  Raja  conferring  on  him  and  on  his 
heirs  for  ever. 

]«/.— The  Porgnnnah  of  Bnghat  and  the  city  of  Taksal  with  the 
first  foil  at  Sookchiiipoor ;  and  the  second  fort  at  the  end  of  tlie  Bazar 
of  Taksab,  and  the  fort  of  Tharoognrh;  and  Fuj-gunnah  Parleekhar 
with  the  fort  of  Ajeergnrh,  and  I'en^annah  ICeeateeu  with  the  fort  of 
Haj^nirh,  and  Purgnnnah  Luchherany,  and  Pni'gunnah  Berowlee,  and 
together  with  these  pnrgunnahs  and  the  five  forts  specifieil,  sae^r  collec- 
tions amounting  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  rupees,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Thakooraee  of  Bughat,  also 

2nd. — The  fort  of  Juggutgnrh  with  the  Purgnnnah  of  Juggutgurh 
and  its  dependencies,  forming  a  portion  of  Sirmore,  together  with  all 
the  rights  and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto,  in  exchange  for  the 
sum  of  Rupees,  1 ,30,000,  and  the  said  sum  having  been  paid  at  the 
Conipany*s  treasury,  no  further  demand  will  ever  be  made  on  the  Raja 
on  this  account.  The  British  Government  will  always  protect  and 
support  the  said  Raja  in  possession  of  the  said  Jands,  and  the  Raja 
taking  possession  of  the  aforesaid  lands  shall  not  encroach  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  another.  In  case  of  war,  the  troops  stationed  by  the  Raja 
for  the  protection  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  sent  to  join  the  British 
Forces.  1*he  Raja  will  promote  the  welfare  of  bis  ryots  on  their  part 
&c,  (as  in  preceeding  Sanad). 

Dated  20/A  October  1815. 

The  Pargunnahs  mentioned  in  these  two  Sanads  were  taken  from  the 
Ranas  of  Keonthal  and  Bhagat  for  their  hesitating  and  unfriendly  con- 
duct during  the  war. 

Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government  dated  28th  July,  9th  August, 
and  23rd  September  1815.  Government  of  India  to  Shr  D.  Ochterlony,  20th 
October  1815. 

*  Captain  Birch  to  Resident  Delhi,  Slst  May  1818. 

t  Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  of  21st  March  and  4th  April 
1818. 

{  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehli  of  5th  November  1816, 
25th  April,  15th  June  and  4th  October  1817. 

Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  Birch,  14th  Jane  1818. 
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that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  accused  both  the 
Raja  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  having  designs  against 
him;  but  this  was  not  likely,  though  the  Misrs 
former  experience  made  his  apprehensions  natural. 
But  he  was  able  to  make  no  objection  to  the  Raja 
taking,  after  two  months,  the  whole  power  into  his 
own  hands,  and  the  latter  having  extorted  this  pro- 
mise, visited  his  mother,  who,  seeing  that  opposi- 
tion was  useless  and  desiring  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  told  him  that  if  he  desired  power 
there  was  no  need  to  wait  two  months  but  that 
he  might  assume  it  at  once.  He,  accordingly,  re- 
jutninina  Misr  taiuiug  Misr  Noudha  as  Chief 
N^mdiu^oMMiniMUr.     Minister,  appointed  several  of  his 

own  friends  to  important  offices,  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  Treasury,  Household,  and  Revenue  Depart- 
ments. The  English  authorities,  by  direction  of  the 
Governor  General,  informed  the  Raja  that  he  would 
best  promote  his  own  interests  by  allowing  his  admin- 
istration to  remain  as  before,  and  by  upholding  the 
authority  of  his  able  Minister ;  but  no  other  inter- 
ference was  advisable,  the  more  especially  as  the 
partial  abdication  of  the  Rani  had  been  voluntary, 
and  as  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Raja  acquired 
power  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.* 

Misr  Noudha  died  soon  after  this,  in  October 

1818,  returning  from  a  pilgrimaefe 

ier,  October  1818.    to   Joala   Mukhi.      No   State   had 

*'***•'•  ever  been  better  served  than  Patti- 

ala  had  been  by  him.     He,  in  consort  with  Rani 

Aus  Kour,   saved  the  country  from    anarchy  and 


*  Captain  Birch  to  Resident  Dehli,  dated  10th  June  and  10th  July 
1818.  Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  G.  Birch,  8rd  July,  12th  July.  Sec- 
retary to  Qovernment  of  India  to  Resident,  31st  July  1818. 
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restored  it  to  prosperity ;  while  no  charge  was  ever 
advanced  against  his  honesty,  even  by  his  enemies. 
He  seems  to  have  been  as  clever  as  Diwan  Nanun 
Mai,  though  perhaps  more  cautious  and  timid.  Rani 
Aus  Kour,  after  the  death  of  her  adviser,  continued 
to  lose  influence  and  power,  but  no  open  dispute  took 
place  between  her  and  her  son  until  the  beginning 
of  1821. 

The  Kaja  had  appointed  as  Chief  Minister  in 

the  room  of  Misr  Noudha,  one 
Barkat  Ali  Khan,  a  native  of  Oude, 
who  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  David  Och- 
tcrlony.  The  Rani  had  retained  in  her  charge  the 
Toshakhana  with  the  Treasury,  Jewel  House,  &c., 
and  she  had  increased  the  jagir  of  Ss.  50,000,  which 
had  been  granted,  in  1807,  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  and  her  son,  to  nearly  two  lakh  of  rupees,  which 
she  held  in  sole  possession.  This  determination  to 
strengthen  herself  at  his  expense,  naturally  irritated 
the  Kaja,  and  a  quarrel  arising  between  Wazir  Khan, 
a  Pathan  leader,  in  favour  with  the  Kani,  and  Barkat 
Ali  Khan  the  Minister,  in  which  a  few  wounds  were 
given  and  received  by  the  partisans  of  either  party, 
Th€  rtipture  be-    the     Raja    believed    or     professed 

tween  the  Baja  and  it  t  i*  ii«i 

his  mother,  to  bclieve  that  his  mother  desired 

to  raise  a  revolt  against  him  and  to  resume 
charge  of  the  administration.  He  begged  the  British 
Political  officer  at  Karnal  to  visit  him  and  make 
some  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Ba.ni,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Raja  was  declared  to 
possess  sole  and  absolute  power  and  the  Rani  agreed 
to  retire  to  her  estate  at  Sunour  and  abstain  from  all 
interference  in  public  affairs.* 

*  Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  dated  12th  February  and  9th 
March  1821. 


There  seemed  a  probability  of  peace^  but  two 

She  retiret  from    important  poiuts  Were  stiU  Unsettled : 
rmiiiaia  to  auHour.     £^|.^  ^j^^  enonuous  amouut  of  terri- 

tory  claimed  by  the  Bani  as  her  jagir ;  and,  secondly, 
the  custody  of  the  Toslwikhana  which  the  Rani 
had  carried  away  with  her  to  Sunour.  With 
ThB  j^ir  of  the  regard  to  the  jagir,  Sir  D.  Och- 
*•**•  terlony  held  that,  although  the  Kani 

had  no  right  to  the  whole  estate  of  Bb.  50,000, 
which  had  been  granted  not  only  for  her  own 
maintenance  but  also  for  that  of  the  Prince,  yet  it 
would  be  generous  and  becoming  in  the  Kaja  to 
interpret  the  grants  in  her  favour  ;  but  to  the 
enormous  additions  which  she  had  made  to  the 
estate  while  she  possessed  full  power,  during  the 
late  reign,  she  had  absolutely  no  claim  whatever, 
and  the  £aja  would  do  well  to  resiuue  them  all. 

The  ToshakhanOj  which  was  supposed  to  contain 
The  privmte  trea^    1^    mouoy,    jewels    and  gold   and 
53.,^t*.Zei^    silver  plate,  fifty  lakhs  of  treasure, 
give  aecouHte.  Captain  Birch,  the  Assistant  Agent, 

had  allowed  the  Bani  to  take  with  her  to  Sunour, 
believing  that  the  Baja  was  not  averse  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  that  the  treasure  would  be  safe  with  the 
Bani,  who  would  be  responsible  for  its  custody,  and 
who  promised  to  send  a  correct  list  of  its  contents 
to  her  son.  But  this  she  would  not  do  :  she  sent 
indeed  a  memorandum  which  was  so  imperfect  as  to 
be  worthless  and  refused  a  more  detailed  account.^ 


*  The  only  memorandnin  she  {submitted  was  "  Five  lakhs  of  rupees 
with  other  article  in  chests  and  coffers.** 

Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  SOth  Joly  and  8th,   14th  and 
16th  August  1821. 

Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Captain  Birch,  29th  May,  1st,  5th,  10th  and 
17th  August  1821. 
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Such  was  the  unsatisfactoiy  state  of  affair^ 
Tfc«  departure  of    wheii  Sir  D.  Ochterlonj  left  Dehli, 

f!Lf''neMi!ZTn.  ^^^  ^^^  ^®J*  hesitated  to  take  any 
^9»i,  decided  action,   uncertain  whether 

any  change  of  policy  was  signified  by  Sir  David's 
departure.  But  the  rejection  by  the  Kani  of  all 
friendly  overtures  ;  her  determination  to  retain 
both  land  and  treasure  and  the  belief  entertained 
by  the  Raja  of  the  misappropriation  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  property  in  his  mother's  possession, 
decided  him,  early  in  1 823,  to  take  further  and  im- 
mediate action. 

The  whole  matter  was  finally  referred  to  Cap- 
The  eampiainu  of    taiu  Ross,  tho  Dcputy  Superintcn- 
mocAer.  dcut  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States.     The 

Raja  complained  that  his  mother  did  not  observe 
the  seclusion  which  was  becoming  and  consistent 
with  the  family  honor  ;  that  she  had  falsified  the 
Sanads  by  which  she  held  her  estates  ;  that  the 
most  valuable  efiects  of  the  Toshakhana  were  mis* 
appropriated  ;  that,  by  holding  a  separate  Court, 
she  impaired  his  legitimate  authority ;  and,  lastly, 
that  her  officers  interfered  in  the  administration. 
He  added  that  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
State  were  so  much  injured  that  he  would  probably 
he  unable  to  furnish  the  required  contingents  and 
be  condemned  as  having  failed  in  his  duty  to  the 
British  Government. 

The  Raja  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils, 

that  his  mother  should  return  to 

His  propoBal  to  re-       t>.,  ,  -11 

otmin  the  power  of    Fattiala  and  reside  there,  and   that 

her  income  should  be  Rs.  50,000 
per  annum,  the  amount  of  the  original  jagir  ;  while 
the  newly  acquired  estate  should  be  resmned,  also  that 
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the  Toshakhuna  should  be  brought  to  Fattiala,  and 
only  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Kani's  custody  if 
complete  lists  were  given  of  its  contents,  and  if  it 
should  be  proved  that,  hitherto,  no  part  of  it  had 
been  misappropriated 

The  proposals  of  the  Kaja  were  just  and  the  pro- 
The  propoMau  of    visiou  promiscd  to  his  mother  liberal 
!fil  ^"  :J~**'  ****     being  more  than  twice  as  larffe  as  any 
piM^m^nt.  Dowager  Kani  of  Fattiala  had  ever 

before  received  after  the  accession  of  her  son ;  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  the  British  Government  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  Kaja  taking  whatever  steps 
he  chose  to  enforce  his  wishes ;  except  that  the  Rani 
possessed  so  large  a  territory  and  so  many  troops, 
having  also  at  her  disposal  all  the  accumulated  trea- 
sure of  the  family,  that  it  appeared  probable  that 
should  the  Eaja  attempt  to  coerce  her  she  would 
oppose  him  by  force  and  appear  at  the  head  of  a 
revolt  against  her  son  as,  sixteen  years  before,  she 
had  headed  a  revolt  against  her  husband.^ 

The  British  Government  thus  again   interfered 

Tho  intorforenee    ^^  ^bc  internal  affairs  of  Fattiala,  at 

of  the  Miriiuh  oo-     ^j^^  urgcut  reoucst  of  the  Raja  and 

vernwicni     again  o^  *^  v 

oBhed  and  given.  to  savc  his  territory  from  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  In  October  1823,  Captain  Murray 
was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  assist  the  Raja  in  en- 
forcing his  legitimate  wishes  :  namely,  the  possession 
of  the  State  treasure  and  the  resumption  of  such 
jagirs  as  the  Rani  had  newly  acquired ;  also  to  compel 
her  to  resign  the  fort  of  Sunour,  only  two  miles 
from  Fattiala,  since  her  residence  so  near  the  capital 
was  a  fruitful  source  of  intrigue  and  dispute. 


•  Captain  Ross,  Deputy  Su|)eriiiteiideiit,  4th  February  1823.  Govern- 
ment of  Imlla  to  Mr.  Elliott  of  81st  July  1823. 


When  the  British  officer  made  his  demands  to  Di- 

jBri$ish  *ro0p0  at    wan  Rup  Chund,  the  Rani's  agent, 

p«Miafa.  ^g^^  official  burst  into    tears    and 

declared  he  could  not  carry  them  to  his  mistress,  who 

would  probably    commit    suicide.     At    length    he 

^  , ,      ^    consented,  and  soon  brought  a  re- 

Th«  opposition  of  '  ... 

tho  Matu  to  tho  do-    ply  from  the  Rani,  offering  Captain 

nuindt  of  hor  9on,  ^m-  i    i  i        /•    -r>  n 

Murray  a  lakh  oi  Rupees  to  allow 
the  existing  arrangement  to  continue  and  to  forward 
to  Calcutta  a  report  which  she  would  prepare,  as 
she  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  her  defence.  If  this 
was  refused,  she  declared  that  she  would  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  retirement  by  the  Ganges, 
and  accept  neither  jagir  nor  provision  from  her  son. 
But  a  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  the 
Government  being  insisted  upon,  she  made  over  the 
fort  to  the  Raja's  troops  and  came  herself  into 
camp  where  she  was  treated  with  every  respect. 
But^  for  several  days,  she  refused  all  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  She  refiised  to  live  at  Amar- 
garh,  her  old  jagir,  and  declared  that  unless  she 
was  permitted  to  retain  Sunour,  she  would  go  in 
person  to  Calcutta  and  appeal  to  the  Governor 
General  against  the  cruelty  of  her  son.  She  had, 
of  course,  no  real  ground  for  complaint ;  for  the 
Raja  was  most  anxious  to  treat  his  mother  with 
all  consideration ;  and  had  included  in  her  jagir 
the  best  lands,  the  strongest  fort,  and  richest  town 
in  his  territory,  and  would  have  placed  his  treasure 
at  her  sole  disposal ;  but  her  servants,  who  thought 
more  of  their  own  advantage  then  of  that  of  their 
mistress,  encouraged  her  in  a  useless  opposition, 
8ho  uafMfo  Paiiuni€t  ^-ud,  ou  the  14th  October,  she  left 
farAmbata.  for  Ambala,   refusing  all  terms  im- 

less  Sunour  was  granted  to  her.     The  Raja  was  in 


-»-1" 
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despair  :  the  honor  of  his  family  was  ruined  should 
8Ke  u  persuaded    ^^  mother  Wander  about  the  world 
to  return.  g^    suppKcaut   Seeking    for    redress 

against  her  son  who  only  demanded  his  rights,  and 
was  ready  to  concede  to  her  every  point  not  absolute- 
ly essential.  Much  as  he  disliked  to  yield,  he 
gave  up  her  the  town  and  fort  of  Sunour,  and  she, 
knowing  this  victory  was  all  she  could  expect, 
returned  there,  and,  before  the  end  of  October, 
was  put  in  possession  of  her  estate  of  Rs.  50,000, 
and  consented  to  make  friends  with  her  son.* 

Here  ended  the  political  life  of  Rani  Aus  Kour. 
The  eiQee  of  the    She  was  a  womau  of  great  ability, 

political    career    of  jr  •  j""ji»  /•  j.i_ 

jtoni  Aue  Kour,  A.  ^^d  hor  wiso  administration  ol  the 
JD.1828.  Pattiala  State,  during  part  of  her 

husband's  reign  and  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 

w.»  the  adnuSuon  of  th7neighbc„4  States  and 
was  warmly  praised  by  the  British  Government. 
Her  ambition  may  easily  be  forgiven,  and  it  was  no 
more  than  natural  that  she  should  be  unwilling  to 
part  with  the  power  she  had  held  so  long  and  used 
so  wisely. 

A  few  incidents  of  rather  earlier  date  in  Patti- 


^    ,  .     ^ «        ala  history  should  be  here  recorded. 

The  elaUm  of  Pat^  ** 

tiaiatotheBiiaepur     In    1819,    died   Rani    Dya  Kour, 

widow  of  Sirdar  Sher  Singh  ot 
Kalsia  and  the  owner  of  the  Bilaspur  estate.  To 
this  inheritance  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  advanced 
a  claim,  as  his  sister  had  married  Sirdar  Hari  Singh, 
second  son  of  Jodh  Singh,  the  head  of  the  Kalsia 
family.     Hari   Singh  was  dead,   and  the   Pattiala 

•  Captain  Murray  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Elliott,  dated  9th,  10th,  lltb,  12th 
14th,  15th,  16th,  18th,  and  28th  of  October  1823.  Mr.  Elliott  to  Gq)tain 
Murray  dated  18th  September  and  29th  September.  General  Bejneil  to 
Agent  to  Governor  General  Delhi,  dated  30th  September  1823.  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  Mr.  Elliott  2l6t  November  1823. 
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claim  was  utterly  preposterous  and  invalid  according 
to  Sikh  law,  and  the  estate  was  offered  to  Sobha 
Singh,  the  eldest  son  of  Jodh  Singh,  on  terms  that 
he  did  not  care  to  accept  and  in  consequence  it 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government.* 

In  the  same  year,  1819,  the  ill-feeling  between 
The  ill-feeling  he-    Nabha  and  Pattiala,  which  had  for 

tween   Kabha    and      -  •    j     i    i 

rattiaia.  loug  existcd,  became  so  great  as  to 

threaten  hostilities  between  the  two  States.  One 
of  its  causes  was  a  dispute  between  the  zamindars 
of  Kowlasherf,  a  Village  belonging  to  Pattiala,  and 
those  of  Phulisheri,  a  Nabha  village.  Raja  Jaswant 
The  KowioBheri  Singh  complaiucd  of  the  encroach- 
dtspute.  ments  of  the  Pattiala  zamindars,  and 

the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration  and  decided 
in  favour  of  Nabha.  Baja  Karam  Singh  then  sent 
sepoys  to  Kowlasherf,  under  the  pretence  of  protect- 
ing it  against  the  rival  village ;  but  their  presence 
had  its  natural  effect  in  disturbances  in  which  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides. 

There  was  similar  case  between  the  villages  of 

The  Bhadour  and    Bhadour  and  Kangar,  in  which  the 

Kangar  disputee.       Pattiala  Baja  was  also  in  the  wrong; 

and,  lastly,  a  fierce  dispute  regarding  the  Hariana 
The  Hariana    lands,  which  was  scttlcd  in  a  sum- 
boundarv.  mary  manner  by  the  British  Go- 

vernment taking  possession  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute.t  This  last  question  will  more  conveniently 
be  considered  later,  as  the  case  was  not  finally 
decided  till  1856. 


*  Ambala  Settlement  Report  Soathern  Pargaiiahs,  pp.  15—28. 

Captain  Birch  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  27th,  28th,  29th  April 
and  27th  May  1820.  Captain  R.  Ross  to  Resident  Delhi,  14th  January, 
drd  April  and  20th  August  1822. 

t  Captain  Birch  to  Resident,  22nd  November,  17th  November  1820, 
and  27th  January  1821 . 
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Raja  Karm  Singh  had  not  freed  himself  from 
The  pretenBions  of  the  tyranny  of  his  mother  when 
prini>e  Aju  Singh.  j^^  ^^  subjected  to  the  extrava- 
gant claims  and  pretentions  of  his  half-brother 
Kour  Ajit  Singh.  This  was  the  youth  whom,  it 
may  be  remembered,  the  Kaja's  grand-mother, 
Rani  Khem  Kour,  had  intrigued  to  place  on  the 
throne  ten  years  before.  This  lady  died  in  June 
1821  ;  but  many  others,  especially  his  chief  adviser 
Gopal  Singh,  continued  to  encourage  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  Prince  and  sow  discord  between  him 
and  his  brother.  In  1820,  he  left  Pattiala  with  his 
mother,  refusing  to  live  on  her  jagir  of  12  villages, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Dehli  where  his  extravagance 
soon  loaded  him  with  debt;  and,  in  1823,  he  usurped 
He  aeeumee  the  t^e  title  which  belonged  of  right 
tuu  of  Maharaja.       ^  ^^^  reiguiug  representative   of 

the  family,  and  had  engraved  on  his  seal  Maha- 
rdja  Rdjagdn  MdMraja  Ajit  Singh  Mohindar, 
Bdhddar. 

This  title  of  Raja  had  been  granted  to  Ala 
Singh  of  Pattiala  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abddli,  and  the 
higher  title  of  Maharaja  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  II 
of  Dehli,  in  1810,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Ochterlony. 

The  Prince  had  no  right  whatever  to  adopt 
either  one  title  or  the  other,  for  no  one  of  the  Pat- 
tiala family,  except  the  one  on  the  throne,  had 
ever  received  a  title  higher  than  that  of  Kour  or 
Prince.  Raja  Karm  Singh  was  most  anxious  to 
make  friends  with  his  brother  and  to  remove  all 
cause  of  complaint.  He  sent  his  Minister,  Barkat 
Ali  Khan,  to  Captain  Murray,  with  a  carte 
blanche  to  that  officer  to  projJose  and  conclude 
any      arrangement      which      might    satisfy     the 
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Prince,  with  a  list  of  21  towns  and  forts,  any  one  of 
His  ridicuious  de-     which  ho   might  choosc  for  a  resi- 
"**■'*''••  dence.     The  absurd  pretensions  of 

Ajit  Singh  and  his  friends  made  negotiation  difficult. 
He  desired  the  territory  to  be  divided  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  revenue  alienated  for  his  benefit, 
although  he  knew  that  the  rule  of  primogeniture  was 
in  force  in  the  Pattiala  family.  Then  he  demanded 
either  the  towns  of  Sefabad,  Sunam,  or  the  strong 
fort  of  Batinda  to  be  given  to  him.  The  first  of 
these,  only  three  miles  from  Pattiala,  was  a  favourite 
hunting  place  of  the  Raja  ;  the  second  was  the 
retreat  in  the  rainy  sea£k)n  and  contained  the 
houses  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Court ;  -the  third 
was  the  strongest  fort  in  the  Pattiala  territory. 
Finding  that  these  demands  were  not  likely  to  be 
granted,  he  applied  for  a  fort  with  an  adjacent 
town,  such  as  Dhode  and  Mansurpur,  or  Hariana 
and  Buniala.  The  Kaja  replied  that  he  could  not 
Which  are  resisted  conscut  to  alienate  so  much  of  his 
fry  the  ji^/o.  territory  as  would  create  a  danger- 

ous precedent,  and  allow  his  children,  in  after  years, 
to  demand  an  equal  independent  provision.  He 
offered,  however,  to  give  one  of  the  four  places 
mentioned  or  two  of  less  importance.  The  Kour 
then  declared  his  fixed  determination  of  accepting 
no  less  thau  the  districts  which  had  lately  been  re- 
simied  from  Kani  Aus  Kour  and  incorporated  with 
Pattiala,  worth  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  This 
declaration  necessarily  brought  the  negotiations  to 
an  end  for  the  time. 


Ajit   Singh  now  perceived   that  the    British 
He  finauv  agrees     Govomment  would  uot  support  his 

to  accept  Ms,  50,900  j    xl.    x  1  i.  x     i 

a  year,  claims,  aud  that  unless  he  accepted 


i 
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his  brother's  terms,  he  might  receive  nothing.  Yet 
such  was  his  pride,  that  after  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  an  estate  (jaiddd  )  of  Rs.  30,000  and  a  per- 
sonal allowance  of  Rs.  5,000,  in  addition  to  the  jagir 
of  Rs.  15,000,  then  held  by  him  and  his  mother,  he, 
at  the  last  moment,  refused  the  provision  and  re- 
turned with  his  mother  to  Dehli. 

Here  he  lived  till    1828,   when,  having  grown 
Hu  muLrriaget  A.     wiser  as  ho  grow  oldcr,  he  become  re- 
i>.  1H169.  conciled  to  his  brother,  accepted  the 

provision  made  for  him  and  went  to  live  at  Pattiala^ 
where  his  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour  in  June  of  the  following  year.* 

Baja  Karam  Singh  showed  his  loyalty  and  good- 

^  ^  .     ...       will  to  the  British  Government   by 

90  iakh»  to  the  Qo-    comiug  forward  at  a  time   of  some 

nnanciai  dimculty  and  subscnbmg 
20  lakhs  of  Rs.  (£200,000 )  to  the  5  per  cent  loan  of 
1827.  This  money  was  paid  without  any  limitation 
as  to  the  period  of  re-payment  and  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  the  neighbouring  Chiefs  at  his  thus  parting 
with  his  family  treasure.t 

In  the  year  1828  a  boundary  dispute  between 
Baundnry  dupute    Nabha  and  Pattiala  was  arranged, 

bettoeen  Pattiala  t_  •    i      i  •  i 

andyabha.  wiucn  descrvos   mention,    not  only 

from  the  length  of  time  that  it  had  continued 
and  from  the    importance    attached  to    it  by  the 


*  Oaptain  Mnn*ay  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  9th  and  17th  May 
1823, 18tn  January  and  23rd  February  1824.  Agent  to  Governor  General 
to  Captain  Murray,  21st  January,  2l8t  February  1824.  Captain  Mori-ay 
to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  19th  January  1828.  Sir  £.  Colebrooke  to  Captain 
Murray  15th  June  1829.  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  dated 
30th  September  1820. 

t  Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  to  Captain  Mnm^  28th  May. 
From  Afiststant  Resident  Delhi,  dated  10th  June  and  )4th  September 
1827.    From  Captain  Murray  to  Sir  £.  Colebrooke  12th  January  1828. 
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Chiefs  concerned,  but  also  from  its  being  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  Maharaja  Kanjit  Singh's  first 
invasion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Satlej. 

Two  miles  from  the  city  of  Nabha  is  the  little 
^      ,,     ^.^      village  of  Doladhi,  which,  in  1807, 

The  orlfftn  of  the  ^  . 

viuage  of  Doladhi,    was  Settled  Bud  ploughed  by  Bhai 

Tara  Singh,  an  Ahlkdr  ( oflBcial )  ot 
the  Pattiala  State.  Kaja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha 
was  indignant  at  this  encroachment  on  his  town  land, 
and  remonstrated ;  but,  receiving  no  redress,  he  occu- 
pied the  land  by  force  and  the  Bhai  was  slain  in 
the    skirmish  that  ensued.     Kaja  Sahib  Singh   of 

Bhai  Tara  Singh  Pattiala,  fuHous  at  tho  loss  of  a 
•'"***•  favourite  oflScer,  marched  to  Nabha 

and  defeated  Jaswant  Singh  at  Nirwana,  who  shut 
himself  in  his  capital  and  sent  his  friend  Kaja  Bhag 
Singh  of  Jhind  to  ask  help  from  Lahore.  Kanjit 
Singh,   on  his  arrival,  besieged   Sahib    Singh   in 

The  arbitration  of    MausurpuT,  and  dcstroycd  the  wells 

Maharaja      Manjit  /.-i-viJt.-  L'vi.  J 

Singh.  of  Doladhi,  wmcn  he  made  over  to 

the  Pattiala  Chief,  forbidding  the  wells  to  be 
repaired  or  a  strip  of  waste  land,  which  be  pointed 
out,  to  be  ever  cultivated.  For  twenty  one  years  the 
neutral  land  of  Doladhi  remained  untilled,  and  if 
either  Pattiala  or  Nabha  attempted  to  cultivate  it 
the  greatest  jealousy  and  ill-will  was  the  immediate 
The  quarrel  reviv^  result.  In  1 827  thc  old  quarrol  was 
ed  in  i8»7.  rcvived,  Nabha  accusing  the  Doladhi 

villagers  of  encroaching  on  the  disputed  land  and 
Pattiala  retorting.  The  Chiefs  refused  to  appoint 
arbitrators,  and  Captain  Murray,  the  Political  Agent, 
was  himself  compelled  to  visit  the  spot  and  draw 
this  boundary  line. 
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The  point  was  a  difficult  one  to  decide.     The 

captain  Murray    dccree  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh, 

aiumpts^  to  deei40    given  in  1807,  could  not  he  held 

theeatm.  ^      , 

valid,  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
British  Government  of  1809  only  guaranteed  the 
maintenance  of  the  States  at  that  time ;  and  in  1809 
Nabhft  had  become  more  powerful  than  Pattiala 
which  had  not  beeu  able  to  recover  the  land  for 
which  Bhai  Tara  Singh  had  fought  and  died.  But 
Captain  Murray  was  successful  in  fixing  a  boundary 
line  which  pleased  neither  party.  The  Raja  of 
Nabha  was  only  partially  discontented  ;  but  the 
Andfaiufoaatufy  Pattiala  Chief  was  entirely  so,  and 
tiihtr  party .  the  case  was  referred  for  orders  to 

to  DehU.* 

The  agents  of  flie  Kythal  and  Jhind  Chiefs, 
together  with  the  British  officials,  were  then  sent 
to  fix  a  new  boundary  line  between  the  wells  of  Dola- 
dhi  and  the  city  of  Nabha  ;  to  remove  the  pillars 
fixed  by  Captain  Murray  and  to  destroy  all  culti- 
A  new  deeuion  in  vatiou  ou  the  disputed  land.  The 
fa^or  ofi^attiaia.  now  decisiou  was  favorablo  to  Pat- 
tiala, and  the  Raja  of  Nabha  became  eager  to  pre- 
serve the  boundary  pillars  which  he  had  before  been 
so  anxious  to  destroy.  But  his  remonstrances 
were  unavailing  ;  the  cultivation  was  destroyed  by 
the  cattle  of  Nabha  and  Doladhi ;  the  pillars,  which 
the  Nabha  officials  refused  to  remove,  were  thrown 
down  and  the  new  line  marked  out. 


*  Captain  Murray  to  Sir  B.  Oolebrookr  I2th  April,  and  Sir  E. 
Colebrooke  to  Captain  Manniy  dated  11th  May  and  18tli  June  18*28. 

Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  Captain  Murray  dated  25th  July,  dOth  Sep- 
tember, 2nd  and  13th  October.  Captain  Murray  to  Sir  £.  Colebrooke 
80tb  July,  4th,  5th,  and  2l8t  October  1828. 
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The  Baja  of  Nabha  appealed  against  this  deci- 
Nabha     appeau    sion,  which  Only  injured   him   in- 
agauutu.  asmuch  as  it  was  a  triumph   for 

Fattiala,  and  daily  complaints  were  made  of  encroach- 
ments and  quarrels,  until  the  direct  injunction  of 
the  Resident  at  Dehli  compelled  the  boundary,  jBxed 
under  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  to  be  res- 
pected* 

The  Raja  of  Nabha  was  still  dissatisfied,  and 
And  Captain,  Mur-     diroctlv  chargod  Sir  E.   Colebrooke 

f*Av'#      decision    is 

eanfirwed  fry  the  with  haviug  bcou  uuduly  influenced 
m^wT^    «<Mf«r».     ^y  ^j^^  Pattiala  authorities  ;  and  a 

conmiission  was  appointed  to  sit  at  Delhi  and  in- 
vestigate the  case.  The  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  thus  expressed  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan.  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Dehli : — "  I  will 
'  conclude  by  remarking  that  the  proceedings  afford 
'  strong  grounds  for  confirming  Captain  Murray's  de- 
'  cision  ;  and  the  proceedings  held  before  the  Special 

*  Conunissioners    by  evincing  the    motives   which 

*  induced  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  set  it  aside,  afford 
'  still  stronger.  Should  it  please  His  Lordship  in 
'  Council  to  confirm  Captain  Murray's  decision  on 
'  the  Doladhi  case,  in  consideration  of  the  unlawfiil 
'  means  that  were  taken  to  set  it  aside,  a  memorable 
'  example  will  be  afforded  to  all  Hindostan,  which 
'  will  have  more  effect  in  checking  these  illicit  prac- 
'  tices  than  the  punishment  of  many  delinquents." 

The  Governor  General,  agreeing  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  authorized  the  Resident  at 
Dehli,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  set  aside  Sir  E.  Cole- 
brooke's  decision  and  to  confirm  that  of  Captain 
Murray ;  which  was  done,  and  the  boundary  pillars 

*  Captain  Mnrray  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  13th  December  1828,  and 
letters  to  Maharaja  of  Fattiala  and  Baja  of  Nabha. 


I^c 
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set  up  by  the  last  named  officer  were  restored.  * 
To  this  Doladhi  quarrel,  trivial  as  was  its  origin  and 
worthless  as  was  the  subject  in  dispute,  may,  more 
Th€  grave  resuitt  distinctly  than  to  anything  else,  be 
ofthuaupuu.  traced    the    ill-feeling    which    has 

existed  between  Pattiala  and  Nabha  for  sixty  years, 
which  beyond  all  doubt  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  Nabha  policy  during  the  first  Sikh  war,  and 
which  has  not,  even  to  this  day,  entirely  disappeared. 

The   Mahardjkian  Sikhs  had  formed  another 
aupvMMev    •»«•    constant  subject  of  dispute  between 
sihhB.  the     Phulkian     Chiefs,     Fattiala, 

Nabha  and  Jhind,  each  claiming  supremacy  over 
them.  These  jagirdars  were  of  Phulkian  origin,  and, 
in  1833,  were  estimated  at  between  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  souls,  inhabiting  twenty-two  large  villages, 
the  total  area  of  which  was  about  forty  thousand 
acres. 

Their  customs  were  peculiar ;  and  each  individual 

ThHrpeeuiioTtt^    claimcd  to  bo  absolutely  indepen- 

tomaandehmraeter.     dout,  and  neither  SOU  uor  brother 

remained  in  subjection  after  he  was  able  to  cultivate 
his  share  of  the  land.  The  soil  they  owned  was 
unirrigated,  yet  it  nevertheless  yielded  abundant 
harvests.  But  although  no  more  than  simple  agri- 
cultiurists,  the  Mahardjkians  had  given  up  none  of 
their  warlike  habits.  Each  man  carried  arms,  which 
he  never  laid  aside,  even  at  the  plough;  for  the 
whole  community  was  of  so  turbulent  a  character, 
that  no  one  was  safe  from  the  encroachment  of  his 


•  p.  Hawkins,  Esquire,  officiating  Resident  to  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  India,  12th  January  1880,  witli  note  by  Mr.  C.  Trevelyan.  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  officiating  Resident,  dated  29th  January.  Offici- 
ating Resident  to  Ck>loi)el  Murray,  dated-  6th  March,  and  to  Secretary 
Government  12th  December  1830.  Letter  of  Raja  of  Nabha  to 
officiating  Resident  dated  IStli  November  1830. 


neighbour.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  these  men  had  been  so  long  able  to  prer 
serve  their  independence,  were  they  not  always 
ready  to  unite  against  any  common  enemy,  and 
their  strength,  bravery,  and  warlike  habits,  caused 
them  to  be  respected.  They  had  scarcely  any  sort 
of  Municipal  Government  and  their  only  law  was 
of  equal  division  of  inheritance.. 

During  Muhammadan  days  the  Mahardjkians 
The  catMM  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Dehli,  and, 
•nee  of  the  t^hmtkian  whcu  thc  empire  fell,  they  naturally 
ulhartuhilJ!*.  ***  referred  to  the  neighbouring  Chiefs 
to  arbitrate  in  their  disputes ;  some  going  to  Nabha, 
some  to  Jhind,  and  others  to  Pattiala,  and  as  these 
States  had  Police  and  Kevenue  posts  on  the  boun- 
dary, they  were  always  ready  to  send  troops  into  the 
Mahardjkian  territory  whenever  their  help  was  asked. 
This  state  of  things  led  to  the  usual  results.  The 
Chiefs  whose  assistance  was  asked  gave  it  with  the 
sole  object  of  strengthening  their  own  personal 
influence  and  power :  rival  factions  called  in  rival 
Chiefs,  and  the  people  gained  very  little  benefit  from 
Who,  at  last,  toiieit     thc  foroigu  interference ;  while  jeal- 

thmproteetUmofthe  ,  i    /»        i  ..  n      • 

Bruuh  Govet^nnMmt.  ousios  and  teuds  contmualiy  mcreas- 
ed.  Weary,  at  last,  of  perpetual  disorder,  the  Maha- 
rdjkians solicited  the  help  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  case  was  a  very  difficult  one  to  decide  : 
Pattiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind,  each  claimed  superiority, 
but  to  this  they  had  no  title,  nor  could  they  show 
that,  at  any  time,  they  had  received  from  the  Maha- 
rdjkians any  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  such 
superiority.  But  the  people  were  so  wild  and  law- 
less that  some  strong  hand  was  necessary  to  control 
them.     The  idea  of  divided  authority  exercised  by  the 


i^BIMa 
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three  Fhulkian  houses  was  felt  to  be  impracticable, 
and  at  length  the  Government  decided  to  make  over 
the  villages,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  Pattiala^  as  being 
the  strongest  and  the  most  likely  to  keep  its  trouble* 
some  neighbours  in  order.  Certain  conditions  were 
however  appended  to  the  grant,  to  which  the 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala  would  not  accede,  and 
persisted  in  maintaining  exclusive  rights  of  uncondi- 
tional jurisdiction  ;  rights  which  had  been  repeated- 
ly denied  by  the  British  Government.  The  result 
was  that  the  Mahardjkians,^  in  August  1833,  were 
^  ,  .        brought    under  direct    British  su- 

under  dirwtBrituh    perintendencc,   and    the    Phulkian 

(Jhieis  were  warned  not  to  mter- 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  which  became 
peaceftil  and  well-behaved,  as  soon  as  the  rival  in- 
fluences of  Nabha  and  Pattiala  ceased  to  agitate 


it.« 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  Maha- 
rajkians  for  the  better  was  very  marked,  and  was 
apparent  immediately  they  had  come  under 
ThB  immediate  British  coutrol.  No  harsh  rules  or 
ejt!!!^t«r'^ /^  ^!b^  unintelligible  procedure  were  pre- 
*«""••  scribed  for  them,  but  simple  village 

courts  were  formed  in  which  the  elders  were  to  de- 
cide upon  most  disputed  cases.  The  result  was  that, 
in  a  few  years  the  bloodshed  and  affrays  which 
were  before  so  frequent,  became  almost  unknown, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  intentions  of 

**  Resident  Delhi  to  Political  Agent  6tb  May  .1826,  ]6tb  February 
1820,  23rd  March  1831,  5th  May  and  19th  September  1831,  2l8t  Julv 
1832.  PoUtical  Agent  to  Resident  27th  January  1829,  13th  April,  4tli 
MayandSrd  September  1831 ;  29th  January,  17th  June  1832;  23rd 
July  1833.  Agent  to  Governor  General  12th  December  1832,  and  16th 
September  1833. 

Secretary  to  Government  5th  November  1832,  and  22nd  August 
1833. 


the  British  Government  was  such  that  they  begged 
that  a  Thanah  or  Police  Station  might  be  placed  in 

Tksir  eonfidenes  their  midst  though  they  had  always 
im  the  Govemm^eni.  refuged  to  admit  any  such  post  be- 
longing to  the  neighbouring  Chiefs  and  would  have 
resisted  such  an  encroachment  to  the  death.  They 
gave  up,  almost  entirely,  the  practice  of  female 
infanticide,  which  had  been  before  universal.     Their 

And  909tai  re.  excuso  for  the  prevalence  of  this 
''••''*••  crime  was  singular  enough.     When 

told  that  it  was  expressly  forbidden  in  the  precepts 
of  their  Guru,  Govind  Singh,  they  replied  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  them,  during  the  times  of 
anarchy  that  had  prevailed  since  they  had  adopted 
Sikhism,  to  find  leisure  to  become  acquainted  Jrith 
the  doctrines  of  their  Scripture  ;  and  that  the  first 
notice  that  they  had  ever  received  of  infanticide 
being  an  offence  against  their  reUgion  was  in  an 
injunction  issued  some  years  before  by  the  Rajas 
of  Pattiala  and  Nabha.  They,  however,  engaged  to 
suppress  the  crime,  and  they  were  both  sincere  and 
successful :  the  punishment  of  forfeiture  of  his  estate 
being  ordained  for  any  one  who  should  commit 
it.* 

In  1834,  several  cases  occurred,    requiring  no 
**•  o"*^  Bnrru    gpecial  mcution,  between   Pattiala 
jmte.  and  the  British  Government  relative 

to  boundary  disputes ;  trespass  of  Pattiala  troops 
in  the  Hissar  district,  and  encroachments  of  Pattiala 
zamindars  on  British  territory,  but  these  were  all 
easily  and  satisfactorily  arranged.  One  dispute, 
before  alluded  to,  must  be  now  related  with  some 


•  Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Political  Agent  28th  April  1836. 
Political  Agent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  81  st  August  1836. 
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detail,*  for  it  gave  more  trouble  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment than  any  other  with  Pattiala  and  re- 
mained a  firuitful  source  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  This  was  the  case  re- 
garding the  Harriana  and  the  Bhatti  districts,  con- 
quered respectively  from  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Bhattis  in  1803  and  1818. 

After  the  victory  of  Dehli  in  1803,  the  British 

Government   succeeded  to  all  the 

e^usre^fron.  Z       pOSSCSSioUS      of      Siudhia      UOrth      of 

*  '*     *  Agra,  including  the  Gangetic  Pro- 

vinces and  the  Dehli  territory  west  of  the  Jamna. 
To  the  north  lay  the  States  of  Pattiala,  Kythal  and 
Jhind,  but  between  them  and  the  inhabited  portion  of 
Dehli  territory,  was  a  strip  of  waste  land,  now  known 

The  nature  of  the  ^s  the  Sirsa  and  Hissar  districts. 
•^***^'  This  coimtry  consists  of  vast  plains 

covered  with  grass  and  a  scrubby  brushwood,  while 
the  only  elevations  which  break  the  monotonous  level 
are  sand  hills,  which  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when 
the  tract  was  a  wilderness  of  drifting  sand.  But 
Bhattiana  had  once  been  more  prosperous  than 
it  was  in  1803.     Just  twenty  years  before,  a  terrible 

The  famit^  of  f^Bonine  had  desolated  the  land,  the 
^^•*'  mountain  streams,  to  whose  water 

the  people  trusted  for  their  scanty  cultivation,  had 
dried  up  ;  no  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  for  which  Bhattiana  had  been  renowned  for 
many  hundred  years,  died.  The  villages  were  deser- 
ted, and,  to  this  day,  the  country  has  not  recovered 
the  fatal  famine  of  1783. 


*  Agent  to  Governor  General  Delhi  to  Political  Agent  Anibala  1 1th 
January,  7th  Febmary,  3rd  and  19th  April,  30th  June,  23rd  AnguFt,  3rd 
September.  Political  Agent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  12th  March, 
3rd  and  12th  May  1834. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  pastoral 
THe  «».,«..,  .,    race,   fierce  and   restless  in    their 
the  Bhuuu.  habits  and  impatient  of  any  control. 

They  lived  for  the  most  part  in  open  villages,  or 
wandered  about  with  their  flocks  in  search  of  pas- 
ture. A  few  towns,  or  rather  fortified  villages,  were 
scattered  through  the  waste,  which  the  Bhatti 
tribes  made  their  rendezvous  on  the  approach  of  a 
common  danger.  These  were  Fatahabad,  Sirsa^ 
Rania  and  Ubohar.  The  Bhatti  race  was  little 
more  than  a  band  of  robbers,  and  it  was  their  bold- 
ness, the  rapidity  of  their  movements  and  the 
savage  character  of  their  country,  which  had  saved 
them  from  being  crushed  by  powerful  neighbours 
whom  they  had  continually  irritated  by  their  raids. 

Kaja  A  mar  Singh  of  Pattiala  had  more  than 

The  emmpaigne  ef    oucc,  it  is  truc,  iuvadcd  the  Bhatti 

^n  AmaT  Singh    countrv,   stonuod  the   stronsfholds 

only  had  •  tetnper'  •"  o 

argeffeei.  of  the  robbors  and  exacted  from 

them  a  reluctant  submission.  But  his  influence 
lasted  for  little  longer  than  the  time  that  his  army 
was  in  the  country  ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  Bhat- 
tis  completely  recovered  their  independence  ;  his 
son.  Sahib  Singh,  being  a  child,  and  the  Pattiala 
State  in  too  great  confusion  to  waste  much  time 
and  money  on  a  region  so  improductive  as  Bhatti- 
ana. 

Between  1795  and  1799,  George  Thomas  ex- 
The  Bhatti  eon.    tended  his   authority  over   all  the 

qmest  of  Xhonuu,  A.       _—.  __  .  ^.  ^ 

P.  1795.  Hissar,  Hansi  and  Sirsa  territory.^ 

He  fell  before  the  Mahrattas  in  1802,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  overthrown  by  the  English  in  the 
following  year.t 

*    Vide^  ante  p.  81. 
t  Fuie,  ante  p.  89. 
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The  new  masters  of  the  country  were  either 
Th€  jBHQiuh  Ob.    ignorant  of  the  amount  and  value 

tain  the  eouitirift  A,        %  .    ,        .,  .,  ,       i  ,  /• 

j>.  1803.  of  inheritance  they  had  gamed  from 

the  Mahrattas,  or  were  too  apathetic  to  attempt 
to  secure  it,  and,  from  1803  to  1818,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  define  the  boundary  of  the  Sikh  States. 
The  right  of  the  British  Government  to  the  territory 
had  not,  however,  been  allowed  to  lapse.  In  the 
jBa^peduumug^inti    year  1810,  au  expcditiou  was  sent 

isto.  against    Khan    Buhd,dar  Khan,   a 

Bhatti  Chief,  whose  raids  into  British  territory 
had  been  frequent.  He  was  overpowered  and  ex- 
pelled the  country,  while  the  tract  of  Fatahabad, 
which  he  had  held  in  possession,  now  included  in 
the  district  of  Hissar,  was  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  territory. 

But  of  the  country  to  the  west,  from  Sirsa  to 

The  eeeona  eaepe^    tho  Bahawalpur    deserts   and    the 

ditianofisis.  SsAlej,    thc    Bhattis    retained  the 

undisturbed  possession  until  1818,  when  another 
of  their  leaders,  Zabta  Khan,  roused  by  his  forays 
the  wrath  of  the  British  Government,  as  Khan 
Bahadar  Khan  had  done.  A  force  was  sent  against 
him,  and  the  territory,  now  known  as  the  district 
of  Sirsa,  came  under  the  English  rule. 

During  these  fifteen  years,  while  the  English 
The  urtton  of  the    had  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
^eare.  the  stato  of  the  border,  the  Sikh 

Chiefs  had  not  been  idle.  They  had  understood 
that  the  wild  country,  then  almost  depopulated, 
would,  under  good  management^  become  valuable, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  understand  its  value,  they  steadily 
labored  at  manufacturing  the  strongest  possible  claims 
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to  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  they  could  annex  with- 
out opposition/ 

From  the  accession  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh  till 
The  4f6h»iant  and  their  overthrow  by  the  English,  the 
™i:::^'J:/;a"  Bhattis  haa  remained  the  real  mas- 
tiaia^thsfroHtier.  ters  of  the  coilntrj,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  interval  of  the  rule  of  George 
Thomas,  who,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  interfere 
ditectly  with  the  authority  of  the  Bhatti  Chiefs  over 
their  respective  clans.  They  had  successfiiUy  resisted 
all  attempts  of  Pattialft  to  subdue  them,  and  had 
done  much  to  prevent  the  encroachments  which, 
from  1803,-  Pattiala  was  constantly  making ;  advanc- 
ing her  villages  further  sLnd  fiirther  into  the  waste 
and  bringing  cultivators  from  her  own  settled  terri- 
tory to  found  new  hamlets  in  Bhattiana.     . 

The  ovetthrow  of  the  Bhattis  by  the  English 
Tke  defeat  •/  the    rcmovcd  the  last  barrier  to  Pattiala 

J^Hattie  ai%  cMftfmt* 

tage  to  Pattiala.  cucf  oachmeuts  ;  and  that  State  im- 
mediately made  the  Inost  of  the  opportunity.  In 
1821,  passing  over  the  belt  of  waste'  land,  she  planted 
an  out-post  of  20  soldiers  in  the  village  of  Gudhah, 
within  1 4  miles  of  the  British  Police  post  at  Sirsa, 
and  waited  to  see  if  this  audacity  would  be  noticed. 
No  remark  was  made,  and,  the  next  year,  the  post 
was  further  stengthened  by  a  detachment  of  40 
horse;  and,  in  1823,  cultivators  were  brought  from 
the  interior  of  Pattiala  and  induced  by  large  rewards 
to  appropriate  and  cultivate  the  surrounding  waste. 
Similiirly,  in  1827,  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  took 
possession  of  Ubohar,  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Gudhah,  repaired  the  fortifications  and  began  to 
found  villages  and  occupy  all  the  neighbouring  coim- 
try. 
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Mr.  William  Fraser,  the  District  Officer,  had, 
^      ,,   ^,       ^    in  1 8 1 8,  called  the  attention  of  Go- 

The    attention   of  ' 

the  Bngtuh  author-    verliment  to  the  nnsottled  state  of 

iti€9  aroused,  Jt_         i»        j.*  i^    x  x' 

the  frontier,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  report  Subsequently,  the  Honorable 
R.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  S.  Brown,  successively  in 
charge  of  the  district,  had  reported  to  the  same 
effect;  but  it  was  not  till  1835,  when  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North 
Western  Provinces,  and  Mr.  "William  Fraser,  Resi- 
dent at  Delhi,  both  gentlemen  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  case,  that  it  was  determined  to  bring 

the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 

JHV.  Bell  appoint-  -ni     i 

edto  report  on  the    mout.     Mr.  Boss  Bell,  tho  Actmg 

Collector  of  Hissar,  was  selected 
for  the  duty,  and,  for  his  guidance,  certain  principles 
were  laid  down  which  were  to  be  closely  and  invari- 
ably followed. 

These  principles  were  that  whatever  belonged  to 
The    prineipiee    Pattiala  at  the  time  of  the  British 

Ufhieh  were  to  guide  ^      «._.        ,  ,  ^^^ 

hifn.  conquest    of    Harnana    m     1803, 

should  be  adjudged  to  that  State ;  and  whatever 
belonged  to  the  Government  which  the  English  had 
superseded,  should  be  adjudged  to  the  latter.  With 
regard  to  the  district  of  Fatahabad  and  the  portions 
of  the  Bhatti  country  conquered  in  1810,  and  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  that  country  conquered  in  1818, 
the  same  principle  was  to  hold  good  and  the  stattts 
of  those  years  to  be  maintained.^ 

Mr.  Bell,  who  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
The  eoneiueion  at    whole  qucstion.  Submitted  an  able 

and  voluminous  report,  of  which  the 


ufhieh  he  arrived. 


*  Secretary  to  Government  Agra  to  T.  T.  Metcalfei  Agent  to 
Governor  General,  11th  Jnly  1835. 
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following  conclusions  were  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  tract  of  country  was  Harriana. 
When  George  Thomas  was  finally  defeated  by  the 
Mahrattaain  1802,  nineteen  districts  fell  into  their 
hand :  Bheri,  Bohtak,  Mahem,  Hansi,  Hissar^ 
Agroha,  Bvirwala,  Siwani,  Buhal,  Ahurwan,  Fatah- 
abad,  Sirsa,  Kania,  Bhatner,  Sufidun,  Dhatrat, 
Jamalpnr,  Tohana,  and  Kassuhan.  Of  these,  the 
first  thirteen  were  placed  immediately  under  Sindhia  s 
officers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bhatner,  were 
subsequently  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  Sufi- 
dun  and  Dhatrat  were  transferred  to  Kaja  Bhag 
Singh  of  Jhind,  and  the  last  three  districts,  with 
the  forts  of  Badsikri  and  Kanhouri,  alone  remained 
in  dispute. 

Kassuhan  consisted  of  16   villages,   originally 
The  dutrut  ofKa$-    belonging  to  Pattiala.     It  had  been 
•^****-  conquered  by   George   Thomas  in 

1798,  and  again  wrested  from  him  by  Louis  Bour- 
quin,  the  Lieutenant  of  General  Perron,  who  made 
it  over  to  the  charge  of  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kythal, 
by  whom  it  was,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  re- 
transferred  to  Pattiala,  with  whom  it  had  remained 
ever  since.  This  district,  with  its  intervening  villa- 
ges was  adjudged  to  the  Kaja  of  Pattiala. 


Another  strip  of  land  called  the  Ilaka  Gorakpur, 
The  district  of  Gc    and  consistiug  of  15   villages,  had 
^'^p**^'  been  in  turn   held   by  Thomas  and 

Bourquin,  and,  on  the  defeat  of  Sindhia,  had  been 
granted  to  three  Chiefia  by  the  British  Government, 
but,  in  1809,  had  been  annexed  to  British  territory. 
The  Baja's  claim  to  this  tract  was  based  upon  four 
letters  addressed  by  General  Perron  and  Bourquin 
to  Captain  Manuel  Deremao,  directing  him  to  make 
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over  the  district  to  the  Kaja,  and  Lord  Lake's  order 
guaranteeing  all  lands  in  the  Raja's  possession  at 
the  time  of  Sindhia's  overthrow.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Raja  had  ever 
possession,  and  the  district  was  adjudged  to  the 
British  Government. 

The  circumstances  of  the  fort  of  Badsikri  were 

Ti^eforuofBadsi-    prccisely  silAilar  to  those  of  Kassu- 

hri^ndKanhonri.      hau,  and  the  plaim3   of  the   Chief 

were  acknowledged,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  fort  of 
Kanhduri,  originally  belonging  to  Kythal,  wrested 
from  that  Chief  by  Thomas,  but  recovered  previous 
to  1803; 

The   last   Harriana  districts  for  consideration. 
The  dutruu  of    were  Joimalpur  and  Tohana.    From 
hafun,  1750  to  1777,  they  had  been  over- 

run by  Bhatti  and  Sikh  maurauders,  and,  in  the 
last  named  year,  were  seized  by  Raja  Amar  Singh 
of  Pattiala.  From  1798tp  1802  they  were  held 
by  Thon^as,  q.nd  at  the  tinap  pf  the  Mahratta  over- 
throw by  General  Perron. '  The  Pattiala  Chief  cer- 
tainly did  not  obtain  possession  till  1809,  fpr  the 
intervening  land  wa3  owned  by  the  Bh^ttis  apd  the 
right  of  the  British  Govemnaent  was  clear.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  to  show  what  peace  and  security  had 
done  for  the  Cis::Satlej  States,  that  whereas,  in 
1803,  there  were  in  these  districts  pnly  eleven 
inhabited  estates,  in  1836  there  were  no  less  than 
122.  Thepe  districts  allotted  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment were  the  last  affected  by  the  conq^ues^s 
of  1803. 

The  district  afffected  by  the  conquest  of  1809, 

Th«  iii«<ri4ii «/ ^o.     ^^   Fatahabad,   consisting  of    46 

fqhab^d.  villages,  25  in  possession  of  Patti- 


4    - 
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that  Lord  Lake's  guarantee  of  their  actual  posses- 
sions would  be  too  strictly  construed  by  aiBrming 
that  the  accident  of  their  not  having  actually  re- 
ceived possession  cancelled  all  equitable  claim  on 
their  part ;  and,  secondly,  that  any  right  founded 
upon  the  sort  of  possession  which  a  roving  tribe 
like  the  Bhattis  could  be  considered  to  maintain 
over  any  country,  was  not  such  as  would  be  credit- 
able to  English  liberality  to  assert  without  qualifi- 
cations, after  allowing  the  other  claimants,  without 
official  remonstrance,  to  expend  money  in  bringing 
the  country  into  cultivation. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  Government  itself  to 
The  view  of  the     docido  which  of  their  just  claims 

ea»ft   taken   by    the        ..  ««  .  -i      i    'o  er» 

Home    Government      they    WOUld    rCSlgU  ;    DUt  it    aU    Om- 

u^aeavery  genera  ^^^  ^f  Govemmeut  had  actod,  with- 
one,  ' 

out  specific  orders,  in  the  sense  of  this  despatch,  he 
would  have  justly  deserved  censure.  Any  right  which 
the  Sikhs  could  possess  through  a  promise  of  Gen- 
eral Perron's  was  as  valid,  as  if,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
promised  to  give  Belgium  to  Italy.  After  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  Emperor,  the  European 
powers  would  hardly  have  insisted  on  fulfilling  his 
promise.  The  Mahrattas  held  Hissar  and  Sirsa  in 
1803,  after  the  overthrow  of  Thomas,  and  had  given 
no  single  acre  of  it  to  the  Sikhs.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  forge  letters  and  papers  proving  such 
promise,  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  promise 
was  ever  carried  with  action.  No  one  could  say 
that  Perron  ever  intended  to  fulfil  it.  But  for  the 
English,  the  enemies  and  the  conquerors  of  the 
Mahrattas,  to  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  carry 
out  their  promises,  was  an  extravagance  of  sensitive- 
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ness,  of  which,  fortunately,  very  few  traces  are 
found  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  argument  which  was  used  in  favoi*  of  the 
rh9   urifumeHt    SikH  Chicfs,  whose  audacity    was 

j^up  in  fmtfor  of  thcir  ouly  title  to  consideration, 
tHej^Hattu  than  the    j^j^j^^  j^^^^  y^^  employed,  morc 

logically  on  hehalf  of  the  Bhattis  ;  yet  any  right 
of  possession  which  a  tribe  like  the  Bhattis  could 
assert  was  questioned.  The  Bhattis  were,  certainly, 
a  pastoral  rather  than  an  agricultural  race,  but 
they  possessed  towns  and  villages,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  possession  of  the  very  same  soil  for  hundreds 
of  years.  If  the  argument  against  their  claim  to 
possession,  drawn  from  their  rotdng  habits,  was  cor- 
rect, very  few  people  would  be  able  to  maintain 
their  right  to  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  unless 
strong  enough  to  defy  attack* 

The  out-cry  made  by  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala 
Th€f»nduet0fth4    was  loud  euough,  but  it  was  utterly 
^:HjP^:f'::jl:.    unreasonable.      This     Chief     had, 
•*^*'*"'  throughout  the  Whole  etiquiry,  acted 

himself,  and  instigated  the  other  Sikh  Chiefs  con- 
cerned to  act  in  the  most  contumacious  manner.  He 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Mr.  Boss  Bell 
to  make  enquiries  ;  he  had  forbidden  the  cultivators 
of  the  disputed  villages  to  give  any  information  of 
the  time  at  which  they  were  settled  ;  he  had  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  Mr.  Ross'  way,  and  had  thwarted 
him  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  reasons  which 
Hu  reoMnu  for    inducod  Pattiala  to  act  thus  were 

appoHtUn  t^  the  9»»         -  ,  __x    •    i  x   j 

qnifi.  clear,  and  were  certainly  not  deserv- 

ing of  the  consideration  shown  to  him  by  the  Home 
Government.  The  Maharaja  was  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  disputed  land  and  would  only  lose 
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by  the  enquiry.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  ever 
since  Mr.  Fraser  had  first  brought  the  question  of  the 
boundary  to  the  notice  of  Government,  Pattiala 
had,  on  various  pleas  and  pretexts,  opposed  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and,  while  the  British 
Government  was  patiently  considering  her  objections, 
she  was  making  still  further  encroachments  and  only 
desired  delay  in  order  to  strengthen  her  fraudulent 
claims.  The  Pattiala  Chief  finally  refused  to 
arbitrate  at  all,  hoping  thus  to  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case  indefinitely ;  but  Mr.  Koss  Bell 
was  ordered  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence 
accumulated,  and  the  result  was,  as  has  before 
been  detailed,  that  a  vast  tract  of  land,  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  long  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  broad,  was  transferred  from  the  Maharaja  of 
Patti^a  to  the  British  Government. 

There  was,  then,  no  reason  for  re-opening  the 
Th9   reasons    casc,  and  many  reasons  for  allowing 
theeate.  Mr.    Koss    Bell  s    decision  to    re- 

main final.  It  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  ofiicers 
of  such  knowledge  and  experience  could  be  found  to 
deal  with  the  case  a  second  time.  Before  the  enquiry 
was  ended,  Mr.  "William  Fraser  had  been  murdered 
at  Dehli;  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  1837,  left  India 
for  ever  ;  and  Mr.  Koss  Bell  was  sent  as  Political 
Officer  to  Sind,  where  he  soon  after  died.  To 
re-open  the  case,  decided  by  officers  so  distinguished 
and  so  complete  masters  of  the  subject,  was  to  ensure 
a  less  just  and  satisfactory  decision.  Moreover, 
if  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  had  suflfered  in  any  way 
by  the  result,  he  had  himself  alone  to  blame.  He 
had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  enquiry,  and  he  richly  deserved  to 
suffer  for  his  litigious  and  dishonest  conduct. 
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The  remonstrances  of  Pattiala  had,   however, 

Mr.  c4mou^  ap-    their    effect,   and  on  1st  January, 

poinMtorecon»td^     1840,   instructions  were  issued  to 

er  the  case.  A,  J>,  ' 

i94o.  Mr.  ConoUy  to  effect  some  sort  of 

compromise ;  not  in  any  way  surrendering  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  origmally  laid  down,  but  press- 
ing it  against  the  Sikhs  less  rigorously.  Accord- 
ingly, in  May  1840,  he  submitted  his  report^  which 
was  more  in  favor  of  the  Sikhs  than  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Ross  Bell  had  been  adverse  to  them.  He 
proposed  to  give  up  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  Hissar  district,  and  his  conclusions  were  accepted 
by  the  North  Western  Provinces  Government ;  and 
Hu  report  on  the  ^^^^  ^^  Report  of  the  Collector 
Bu^^n4^.       of   Hissar    the    foUowing    tabular 

statement  is  taken,  which  shows  the  financial  result 
of  Mr.  ConoUy's  decision,  so  far  as  the  Hissar  district 
waB  concerned.^ 


No. 

Cultiyation 
in  acres. 

Total  area 
in  acres. 

Approxi- 
mate yalue. 

Villages  to  be  restored 
Villages  to  be  retained 

119 
147 

99,408 

68,788 

2,72,415 
2,55,623 

Bb. 
90,000 

60,000 

Total,    ... 

266 

1,68,191 

5,28,038 

1,50,000 

After  Mr.  Bell's  decision  had  given  so  large  a 
tract  of  country  to  the  British  Government,  Sirsa 
Bania  and  Ubohar  were  separated  from  Hissar,  and 


*  Mr.  Ck)noIl7*8  Reports  dated  5th  December  1839,  and  2Srd  May 
1840.  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  to  North  Western  Provinces 
Government  7th  January  1840.  Beeolntion  of  North  Western  Provinces 
Government  dated  Angnst  1840.  Collector  of  Hissar  to  GoTerumeut 
North  Western  Provinces,  2drd  September  1840. 
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NO  ^finite  pro.  fomed  into  a  new  district  under 
J^"  r€/^!JI^*"  to  *^®  name  of  Sirsa.  On  this  frontier, 
««•*••  Mr,    Conolly  also   reported.      He 

was  inclined  to  give  up  forty  or  fifty  villages,  but 
the  want  of  an  accurate  map  prevented  him  from 
making  definite  proposals. 

The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,   although  he  had 
ThoMahmr^aHiu    obtained  so  much    when  he    had 
dueomemed.  ^ght  to  nothing,  still  held  out  with 

characteristic  obstinacy,  and  asserted  his  right  to 
the  whole  of  the  tract.  He  drew  upon  himself  a 
just  rebuke  from  Government,  and  was  directed 
either  to  accept  the  decision  or  reject  it,  in  which  case 
the  whole  tract  would  be,  at  once^  resumed  by  Go* 
vemment.* 

This  language  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and 
The  Hisomr  bounds    hc  conscuted  to  take  over  the   vil- 
April  i8d9.  lages  assigned  to  hmi  on  the  Hissar 

frontier,  and  was  paid  their  revenue,  less  20  per  cent 
for  the  cost  of  management,  from  the  time  that  they 
had  been  in  English  possession.  This  final  transfer 
was  made  in  April  1842,  since  which  time  perfect 
tranquility  has  existed  on  the  Hissar  frontier. 

The  proposals  of  Mr.  Conolly  with  regard  to  the 
The    Bhattinna    Bhattiaua  frontier,  thou&:h  not  pre- 

frontUr otUi  undo*  ,      ,^  i  n 

oidod.  cise  as  to  the  number  or  names  of 

villages,  for  want  of  sufficient  information,  included 
the  cession  to  Pattiala  of  the  waste  land  adjoining 
her  border  villages.  He  assumed  that  the  inhabi- 
xr.  conouw'o  opu  tauts  of  thoso  viUagcs  must  have 
**^*  made  some  use  of  the  waste  land 


*  Secretary  to  GoTemment  North  Western  ProvinoeB  dated  llth 
April  and  7th  Angnst  1841  to  Political  Agent  Ambala. 
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for  grazing,  and  proposed  to  surrender  all  that  was 
within  the  ordinary  range  of  occupation  from  Sikh 
villages. 

The  Government  of  North  Western  Provinces, 
nu  prineipu  ac^    while  remarking  on  the  indistinct- 

iFe^^r^  i^^M  ^®^^  ^^  *^®  proposal,  adopted  and 
Q$m€rnmenu  Confirmed    thc    principle,    on   Mr. 

ConoUy's  assurance  that  it  was   capable   of  being 

practically  worked  out ;  and  Captain  William  Brown 

was  directed  to  survey  the   country,   and   Captain 

Kobinson,  the  Superintendent  of  Hissar,  to  decide 

rfc45  8ir9a  e^Htury    on  the  viUages  to  be  ceded.     The 


9urvi»y9d 


survey  was  completed  in  1842,  and 
Captain  Kobinson  sent  his  results  to  Mr.  ConoUy,  at 
Rai  Bareilly,  for  approval,  who  replied  that  the  pro- 
,  posed  line  of  border  was  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  principles  he  had  suggested  in  his  report  of  the 
6th  August  1840. 

The  report  of  Captain  Kobinson,  mentioned   42 
The  report  of  the    villagcs  to  bc  rostorod  to  Pattiala, 
Hutar.  and  102  to  be  retained.  *     But  on 

this  report  no  action  was  taken.  The  Maharaja 
was  himself  to  blame  for  much  of  the  delay.  He 
refiised  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  ConoUy,  as  he  had 
before  refused  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Bell ;  and 
in  April  1841,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he 
must  accept  this  compromise,  or  the  Government 
would  decline  to  give  him  anything  at  all.  He 
obstructed  the  oflRcers  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the 
tract, t  and  in  1844,  Colonel  Richmond,  writing  to 
the  North  Western  Provinces  Government,  J  states 


*  Report  dated  23rd  March  1843. 

t     Do.    para  91. 

I  No.  162,  dated  9th  September  1844. 
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that  the  Maharaja  still  continued  to  brood  over  what 
he  considered  a  deprivation  of  territory.  Lastly, 
Colonel  H.  Lawrence,  in  1846,  informed  the  Gover- 
nor General^  that  the  Maharaja  had  again  revived 
the  boundary  dispute  *'  in  a  very  disrespectful  critique 
on  tite  orders  of  Government,  and  especially  on  the 
amended  judgment  given  by  Mr.  ConoUy  ; "  and 
finally  reconmiended  that  he  should  be  rebuked  for 
his  litigious  spirit  and  given  a  month  to  finally  make 
up  his  mind. 

The  Sikh  war  then  broke  out,  and   prevented 
Bea^HM  for  deintf    tho  disposal  of  tho  case,  which  was 

in  the  9emem€iU  of  /.j«  a  iXi 

ttte  queMiioH,  transterred  irom  Agra  to  Lahore ; 

then  the  second  Sikh  war  and  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjab,  and  it  was  not  till  1850-51,  that  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  dispute  ;  but  he  could  not  find 
Th€  final  report  of  leisure  to  disposo  of  it,  aud  Mr.  G. 
Mr.G.BmmM.  Bames,    his    successor,   finally  re- 

ported on  it  in  1855.  t 

His  proposals  were  unfavorable  to  the  Maha- 
raja. He  considered  that,  although  Pattiala  was 
really  entitled  to  nothing,  yet  that  the  principle 
asserted  by  Government  having  been  approved, 
something  must  be  given.  No  details  were,  however, 
sanctioned,  and  it  was  for  the  Government  to  give 
what  they  thought  expedient  and  just.  He  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  give  20  villages,  or,  if  this  was 
considered  insufficient,  seven  more,  specially  selected 
with  reference  to  the  configuration  of  the  frontier, 

•  No.  205  dated  26th  September  1846. 

t  CommiiiBioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Funjab  Government,  No.  219, 
dated  22ud  September  1855. 


mm^mmmim 
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and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  customs  line 
which  had  been  established  with  great  labor  and 
expense.  All  the  villages  inconveniently  near  the 
customs  line  Mr.  Barnes  proposed  to  retain. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab  did  not 
The  opinion  of  the    agree    with    these  proposals.     He 
meni.  admitted  that  Colonel  Richmond's 

letters  and  the  Maharaja's  replies*  proved  that  the 
latter  had  not  agreed  to  the  decision  made  by  Mr. 
ConoUy,  and  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
North  Western  Provinces,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  had  intimated  that  if  Pattiala 
did  not  accept  the  terms,  the  offer  would  be 
cancelled,  t 

But  this  threat  had  never  been  formally  carried 
into  effect :  the  discussion  on  the  question  had  been 
several  times  renewed,  and  the  Maharaja  had  been 
permitted  to  urge  his  claims  again  and  again. 
Some  delay  moreover  was  due  to  the  action  of  the 
British  Government,  and  the  revenue  of  the  tract 
made  over  to  Pattiala  might  fairly  be  paid  her 
from  1843.  As  to  the  number  of  villages  to  be 
ceded,  although  the  Government  was  not  strictly 
bound  by  the  arrangements  of  1845,  no  orders 
having  been  issued  on  Captain  Robinson's  report, 
yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  by  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
ConoUy's  award,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Government,  Pattiala  should  receive  the  41  villages 
proposed  by  him,  or  their  fiair  equivalent  if  incon- 
venience would  arise  from  the  customs  line  passing 
through  foreign  territory.^ 

•  Letter  from  Maharaja  Pattiala  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  dated 
29th  February  1841,  26th  April  1842,  27th  April  1844,  8th  April  1848. 
Colonel  Richmond  to  Maharaja  17th  February  1844,  15th  April  1844. 

t  To  Agent  to  Qovemor  General  Ambala  7th  September  1841. 

X  Chief  Commissioner  to  (Government  of  India,  Na  9  dated  7tb  Jana- 
ary  1856. 


The  Supreme  Government  made  no  secret  of 

The  final  ardert  in    their  regret  that  the  question,  after 

th^toBe,  A.n.issa.    itg  decision  by  Mr.  Ross  Bell,  had 

been  re-opened  ;  but  this  step  having  been  taken, 
and  the  Government  having  accepted  Mr.  ConoUy's 
award,  it  was  necessary  to  abide  by  it.  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  approved  of  the  villages  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  and  others, 
making  41  in  all,  as  originally  proposed,  being  given 
to  the  Maharaja,  with  arrears  of  revenue  from  1843 
to  1st  May  1856.* 

There  was  some   difficulty    in  arran^ng  the 
The  transfer  of    transfer  of  viUages,  and  the  North 
^^*"^o^'  Western     Provinces    Government 

objected  to  several  being  given  up  on  account  of 
the  existing  arrangements  of  the  customs  line  ;  but, 
eventually,  this  objection  was  withdrawn.  Twenty-six 
villages  were  made  over  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Bhattiana,  and,  for  the  balance  of  revenue  still 
due,  SrS.  4,131,  the  Bhadour  Sirdars  transferred  to 
the  Maharaja  the  five  village  of  Aspal,  Mandehar, 
Suhoki,  Baini  and  Bhadra,  worth  SrS.  4,120  per 
annum ;  being  compensated  by  an  assignment  on 
the  revenues  of  Government  villages  to  a  like 
amountt 


**  Supreme  Government  to  Government  Panjab,  No.  1251,  dated 
28th  February  1856. 

f  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  159 
dated  16th  June,  and  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States,  No.  547  dated  8th  July  1856. 

Government  North  Western  Provinces  to  Government  of  India,  No. 
2218  dated  31st  March  1856.  Government  oflndia  to  Government  North 
Western  Provinces,  No.  2274  dated  25th  April.  Officiating  Commissioner 
Customs  North  Western  Provinces,  to  Govt.  North  Western  Provinces, 
No.  45  dated  10th  March.  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab  to  Govern- 
ment North  Western  Provinces  1 1th  January  and  12th  April.  Government 
Nortli  Western  Provinces  to  Government  of  India,  No.  3102  dated  29th 
May.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Panjab,  No.  3412  dated  20th 
June. 
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This  long  dispute^  the  origin  of  which  was  in 

Theimporfnteof    1803  and  the  conclusion  in  1856, 

the  €099.  j^g^   deserved   attention    from    the 

great  intricacy  of  the  questions  involved,  the  large 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  every 
inch  of  ground  was  contested  by  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala.  If  so  much  importunity  and  obstinacy 
were  successful,  they  almost  deserved  success ;  and 
if  the  British  Government,  in  the  final  decision, 
obtained  far  less  than  was  its  clear  right,  it  could, 
at  least,  afford  to  be  magnanimous. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  in  the  history 
of  Pattiala,  and  allude  to  its  connection  with  the 
Kythal  State.  Bhai  Udey  Singh,  the  last  Chief, 
was  bed-ridden  for  some  years  before  his  death 
and   unable    to    keep    his    State    in    order.      This 

indeed   he  was  always   too  weak  and    debauched 

The  Kyihni  8tau    to  do ;  but,  lu  1838  and  1839,  the 

and   ite    j-affioia     Jisordor  and  affrays  on  the  Kythal 

i«w-  and   Pattiala   Frontier   became   so 

serious,  that  trade  was  interrupted,  and  the  peace  of 
the  whole  country  disturbed.*  In  the  time  of  Bhai 
Lai  Singh  the  two  States  had  been  firm  friends,  but 
now  they  secretly  encouraged  acts  of  plunder  and 
Theduoraer^huh  aggrcssiou  ou  cach  othor's  villages. 
preemued,  Bauds  of  anuod  men,   300  or  400 

in  number,  would  openly  assemble,  cross  the  border, 
plunder  and  bum  villages,  and  kill  the  inhabitants, 
till  all  the  smaller  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  deserted.  This  state  of  things  was  only  par- 
tially stopped  by  a  strong   remonstrance   addressed 


•  Despatch  of  Court  of  Directors  dated  Idtli  February  1838  to 
Government  of  India. 

Goverumeut  of  India  to  Agent  to  Governor  General  Dehli  28tli  July 
1838. 
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by  the  British  authorities  to  the  several  Chiefs, 
insisting  upon  their  putting  an  end  to  disorder,  which 
not  only  injured  their  own  territory,  but  that  of  the 
British  Government.  * 

Bhai  Udey  Singh  of  Kythal  died  on  the  15th  of 

m^  ^i.^'iraUTjI  March  1 843,  and  the  Chiefship,  with 
1848,  and  the  lapee  tenitorv  to  the  amouut  of  one  lakh 
tory.  of  rupees  per  annum,  devolved  upon 

Bhai  Oulab  Singh  of  Amowli,  while  the  remaining 
territory,  including  Kythal,  and  worth  about  4  lakhs 
of  rupees  per  annum,  escheated  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. To  the  Bajas  of  Pattiala,  Nabha  and 
Jhind,  this  lapse  was  odious.  They  were  connected 
with  the  Bhais  of  Kythal,  and  they  wished  to  retain 
the  whole  of  their  large  possessions  in  the  family ; 
and  they  also  imagined  that  the  precedent  was  one 
which  might  be,  at  some  Aiture  day,  employed  against 
themselves.  The  Pattiala  Baja  had  other  and  more 
personal  motives.  Bhai  IJdey  Singh  had  lent 
to  Ajit  Singh,  the    spendthrift  brother  of   Raja 

cw«^  *  ••  ij^d"to  ^^^^^"^  Singh,  large  sums  of  money, 
reeut  the  BriiUh  and  he  foarcd  that  the  British  Go- 
thai.  venmient  might   exact  payment  of 

the  bonds  from  him.  He  therefore  prepared  to 
oppose,  as  far  as  was  safe,  the  resumption  of  the 
estate ;  and  his  agents,  with  those  of  the  other  Bajas, 
went  to  Kythal,  where  Mr.  Greathed  had  arrived  on 
a  special  mission  to  enforce  immediate  compliance 
witii  the  demands  of  Government.  The  Kythal 
nfiinisters  would  not  give  any  definite  answer  to  these 
demands,  and  the  Envoy  addressed  the  Phulkian 


*  Mr.  S.  S.  Brown,  Magistrate  Western  Division  Delhi  Frontier 
to  Agent  to  Governor  General  18th  September  1839. 

Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Political  Agent  Ambala,  dated  26th 
September  1839. 


-r- 
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Eajaa,  desiring  them  to  withdraw  their  deputies 
from  the  Kythal  Council,  as  otherwise  they  would 
incur  the  imputation  of  supporting  the  contumacy 
displayed  At  first  some  disposition  was  shown  to 
disregard  this  request ;  but^  on  a  serious  warning 
being  addressed  to  the  Rajas,  they  withdrew  their 
special  agents  and  directed  those  ordinarily  in  at- 
tendance to  confine  their  communications  with 
Kythal  to  the  forms  of  condolence  and  to  admoni- 
tions against  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment,* 

But  their  intrigues  had  already  produced  suflBl- 
ThertBuit  of  their    cicnt    mischief,   and,  on   the    10th 
intriffuet,  April,  au  insurrcction  broke  out  at 

Kythal,  which  soon  became  general  and  which  the 
force  with  Mr.  Greathed  was  not  strong  enough  to 
repress*  Reinforcements  however  quickly  arrived, 
and  the  town  and  fort  of  Kythal  were  soon  in 
possession  of  the  British.  The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala 
now  thought  it  time  to  show  his  loyalty,  and,  with 
1,000  horse  and  two  guns,  surrounded  the  party  of 
The  ifuurreaum  Tcg  Singh,  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
2.*T^'aXr^>  S^^^f  who  had  fled  from  Kythal, 
Pattiala,  and  after  a  short  skirmish,  in  which 

a  few  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side, 
took  him  prisoner.  Several  other  leaders  of  less 
note  he  also  intercepted  and  captured.  With  Teg 
Singh  were  taken  four  elephants,  two  brass  guns,  one 
lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees  and  a  considerable  quantity 


**  Mr.  Clerk,  Envoy  to  Coart  of  Lahore  to  Government  of  India,  16th 
March  1843;  to  Mr.  Greathed,  13th  March;  to  Raja  of  Pattiala,  17th, 
27th,  30th,  March.  MrjiGreatlied  to  Envoy  to  Lahore,  25th,  27tb  Marcli 
and  8th  April ;  to  Raja  bf  Pattiala  24th  Mai-cb. 
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of  other  property,  all  of  which  the  Baja  forwarded 
to  Mr  G.  Clerk  at  Ambala.* 

The  insurrection  was  crushed  a«  speedily  as  it 

^9^tMM^Jd^^  ^^  broken  out,  but  the  Kajas  were 
te^npt  to  prevent  the  no  better  pleasod  than  before  at 
u  effected  in  1844.  Seeing  the  Kythal  estate  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  then  representative  of  the  family. 
The  British  Government  had  ruled  that  only  the 
acquisitions  of  Bhai  Gurbaksh  Singh,  the  great- 
grand.father  of  the  chief  recently  deceased  and  of 
his  second  cousin  Gulab  Singh,  the  new  claimant, 
should  be  inherited  by  the  latter,  and  the  amount 
of  these  acquisitions  it  was  most  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  BAJas,  who  alone  could  give  accurate 
information,  at  first  declared  ignorance  of  the  matter; 
and,  at  last,  only  replied  in  general  terms,  urging 
the  claims  of  the  nearest  of  kin  or  of  the  widow  to 
the  whole  of  the  territory.  Their  objections  were, 
however,  set  aside  and  the  case  finally  settled  at  the 
close  of  1844.t 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1845  did  not  find 
like  Aeiingw  «*•     ^^  ^f  ^j^^  g^oat  Sikh  Chicfs  south 

Cia.SatleJ  Chle/k  in  ^  o 

J84&  nnfriendiy  to     of  thc  Satlcj  wcll  disposed  towards 

the Englieh  Goeenu         i       i-i       !•   i    r^  mi        t 

ment.  thc  Euglish  Govomment.     The  dis- 

a«trou8  campaign  in  Afghanistan  had  produced  upon 
them  an  effect  even  more  powerful  than    on   the 


*  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government  of  India,  11th,  17th  and  25th  April.  To 
Kaja  of  Pattiala,  11th,  12th  and  14th  April  1843.  Mr.  Greathed  to  Mr. 
Clerk,  10th  April.  Baja  of  Pattiala  to  Mr.  Clerk,  13th,  15th  and  16th 
April  1843. 

t  Colonel  Richmond,  Agent  to  Governor  General,  to  Government  of 
India  14th  October  1844.  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  to  Agent  Governor 
(leiieral,  29th  September.  Secretary  to  Government  North  Western 
Proviuces  to  Major  Broadfoot,  Agent  Governor  General  28th  December 
1844.  Court  of  Dii-ectors*  Despatch,  No.  33,  dated  25th  October 
1843. 
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Lahore  Court,  which,  presided  over  by  a  series 
of  adventurers  and  debauchees  whose  only  thought 
was  of  personal  advantage  and  degrading  pleasures, 
allowed  the  country  to  drift  helplessly  into  the 
war  which  was  in  one  sense  its  ruin  and  in  another 
its  salvation.  But  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  had  abun- 
dant leisure  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times. 
From  Sir  David  Ochterlony*s  first  advent  till  the 
Afghan  campaign  they  had  been  governed  with  a 
strong  hand  They  had  understood  that  it  was  the 
British  power  alone  which  had  saved  them  from 
absorption  by  Maharaja  Kanjit  Singh;  and  they 
had  believed  that  this  power  was  invincible  since 
they  had  never  seen  it  successfully  opposed.  But 
the  result  of  the  Kabul  expedition  dispelled  this 
belief.  Seeing  that  their  resources,  in  money  and 
supplies,  were  required  for  the  English  armies, 
they  began  to  think  that  they  were  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  British  power,  not  that  it  was 
essential  to  their  own.  All  fear  of  the  Lahore 
Monarchy  was  now  over:  there  was  no  longer  a 
strong  and  sagacious  ruler  like  Kanjit  Singh,  who 
made  British  protection  sound  pleasantly  in  the  ears 
of  neighbouring  princes ;  and  this  protection  now 
seemed  little  more  than  a  restraint,  without  which 
each  Chief  fancied  that  he  himself  might  play  the 
part  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  Kaja 
of  Lahore  had  played  with  so  much  brilliancy  and 
success. 

There  were,  however,  certain  indications  that^ 

in  any  conflict  with  the  Sikhs  which 

ueeen  Pattiaia,    might   bo  approachiug  and  which 

some  knew  to   be  mevitable,  the 

Phulkian     Chiefs     would     take    different    sides. 


L 
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The  Pattiala  and  Jhind  Bajas  felt  a  bitter  and 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  Kaja  of  Nabha,  whose 
imbecilities  and  their  punishment  have  been  detail- 
ed elsewhere.  Kaja  Devindar  Singh  of  Nabha,  was 
the  natural  head  of  the  FhuUdan  house,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
and  the  hereditary  "  chaudhri : "  a  title  which  the 
Chiefs  had  held  when  they  were  still  zamindars  and 
which  they  were  proud  to  retain. 

Of  Pattiala,  which  possessed  five  times  his  in- 

Thenbwurdeiaim»     comc  aud  territory,  he  had  always 

ofth€NabhaB4^ia.      \yQQji  jealous,   and  his  great  desire 

was  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government  the  title 
of  Maharaja  and  precedence  of  Pattiala,  the  Chief  of 
which  he  would  never  permit  to  be  named  in  his 
presence  by  a  higher  title  than  Kaja.  The  Jhind 
Chief  he  treated  with  contempt,  affecting  to  consider 
him  not  entitled  to  the  rank  of  Raja  at  all,  being 
only  collaterally  related  to  the  former  Chiefe.  Both 
these  States  were  thus  inclined  to  oppose  any  cause 
which  the  Baja  of  Nabha  favored,  and  one  reason 
of  the  latter's  hostility  during  the  war  was  the 
hope  that  the  Sikhs  would  allow  him  to  assert  the 
supremacy  over  Pattiala,  which  was  the  first  desire 
of  his  heart. 

When  hostilities  with  the  Lahore   Government 
TheiovaityofPau    bccamc  Certain,  at  the  close  of  1845, 
Haia  in  184JS.  Maharaja  Karam  Singh  declared  his 

loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government  and 
his  readiness  to  furnish  all  necessary  supplies  for  the 
army  and  a  contingent  for  active  service.  But  he  was 
at  this  time  dangerously  ill,  and,  anxiety  completing 
neath  of  Maha^  what  discasc  had  begun,  he  died 
A,  JD.  1845.  '    on  the  23rd  of  December,   the  day 
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after  the  battle   of  Firushahr^    and   was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Narindar  Singh,  then  23  years  of  age. 

The  new  Chief  was  even  better  disposed  to- 

Mahar^fa  ifarin-    waids  the  British  Government  than 

dar  Singh  •uceeedt.     j^g  father  had  bocn  ;  but  it  would 

be  idle  to  assert  that  in  him  or  in  any  Sikh  Chief 
south  of  the  Satlej,  there  existed,  at  this  time,  an 
active  spirit  of  loyalty,  such  as,  in  1857,  induced 
this  very  Prince  to  strain  every  nerve  and  enlist 
every  available  man  to  fight  for  the  English ;  or 
which  led  the  Kajas  of  Jhind  and  Kapurthalla  to 
head  their  troops  and  help  Englishmen  to  capture 
Dehli  and  reconquer  Oude.  In  1845  the  feeling 
south  of  the  Satlej  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Khalsa ;  and  although  the  Chiefs  of  Pattiala  and 
_  ...    Jhind  knew  that  their  interests  were 

The  »ifn$pathi€9  of 

the  HaHiatn  vhufn    bouud  up  With  thosc  of  thc  Eusflish, 

their  sympathies  were  with  Lahore. 
No  information  was  given  to  the  British  authorities 
jTo  information  of    of  thc  intcntiou  of  thc   Sikh  army 

to  cross  the  Satlej  on  the  11th  of 
December  ;  although  this  intention 
was  well  known  to  every  Chief 
south  of  that  river,  where  every  Jat  village  con- 
tained soldiers  of  the  Lahore  army,  regular  or  irre- 
gular, by  whom  a  constant  communication  was  kept 
up  with  the  "Panches,"  or  Committees,  of  the  army, 
and  to  whom  the  intention  to  invade  British  terri- 
tory was  universally  confided. 

Yet,  in  comparison  with  other  States,    Pattiala 
pnttinia  fnmiehed    did  good  sorvico,  as  Major  Macke- 


thft  Intention  of  the 
Sikh  nmty  to  erose 
the  Sntl^  ffiffen  to 
the  JBnffiish  author" 
itiee. 


'h^^JTd  fatr i^y,     SOU,  Captain  Mills   and  Mr.    Cust, 

though     unable    to 
keep      her      troops 

•^»dg.  plies  and  carriage  were  freely  given. 


have  testified.     From  the  first,  sup- 
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and  the  conduct  of  the  contingent  only  proved  that  tiie 
authorities  at  Pattiala  were  not  always  able  to  control 
troops  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Lahore  army. 
At  the  investment  of  Gongrana  the  contingent  be- 
haved well,  though  it  was  unsuccessful  in  intercept- 
ing the  garrison  when  they  vacated  the  fort ;  but  a 
detachment  of  the  same  contingent,  consisting  of 
200  horse,  had,  on  a  previous  occasion,  when  garri- 
soning Badhowal  for  the  English,  given  up  that  post 
without  a  struggle  to  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Sikhs,  which  the  contingent  joined  in  a  body,  a 
desertion  at  the  time  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
English  cause.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the   Maharaja  of 
Th€  Maharaja  re-     Pattiala  was  rcwardcd  for  his   ser- 

Ufarded  for  hU  Mr-  .  1.1  j,       l^        cf  f 

viee:  viccs  by  thc  grant  of  a  Sanaa  ex- 

pressing the  high  sense  which  the  Government  enter- 
tained of  his  loyalty,t  and  of  certain  estates  resumed 


*  From  Major  Mackeaon,  Gommlsflloner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Agent 
Governor  General  of  27tli  Jaly  184S.  Agent  to  Governor  General  to 
Goveniineut  of  Indlai  18th  September  1846.  Mr.  R.  Gust,  Assistant 
Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Conimissiouer  Cis-Satlej  States  of  7th 
March  1846. 

Captain  Mills,  Assistant  Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Commis- 
sioner Cis-Satlej  States  Ist  February  1846. 

Parwanas  from  the  office  of  Agent  Governor  General  to  Pattiala 
authoritieH  of  27th  December  1845,  9th,  ISth,  14th,  15th,  17th  January 
and  ]3th  Februaiy  1846.  Major  Broadfoot,  Agent  to  Governor  General 
to  Government  of  India,  26th  April  1845. 

t  Sunud  to  the  Maharaja  of  PaUuila,  dated  22m2  September  1847. 
The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  having  resolved  to 
bestow  certain  lands  on  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  as  a  mark  of  consideration 
for  his  attachment  and  services  to  the  British  during  the  late  war  with 
the  Lahore  State,  and  the  Raja  of  Pattiala  having  requested  that  he 
may  at  the  same  time  receive  a  renewed  assurance  of  protection  and 
guarantee  of  his  rights  in  his  former  possessions,  the  Governor  General 
is  pleased  to  confer  this  assurance  in  the  form  of  a  Sunud  or  grant  as 
follows,  in  order  Uiat  the  Maharaja  and  his  successors  after  him,  may, 
with  perfect  confidence,  contiuue  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  authority 
in  his  iioflsessions  as  heretofore. 

The  Maharaja*8  ancient  hereditary  estates,  according  to  annexed 
schedule,  shall  continue  for  ever  in  the  possession  of  himself  and  his 


from  the  Raja  of  Nabha.  Lands  to  the  value  of  a 
lakh  of  rupees^  per  annnm^  belonging  to  this  Chief 
were  confiscated ;  of  which  Sa.  22,766,  were  taken 
by  the  British  Government  as  commutation  for 
the  service  of  horse,  and  the  remainder,  Sa. 
71,224,  divided  equally  between  Pattiala  and  Farid- 
kot.  The  Maharaja  also  received  a  gift  of  a  house 
belonging  to  the  rebel  Baja  of  Ladwa,  situated  at 
HardS^* 


BQCcedsors,  with  all  Government  rights  thereto  belonging  of  Police 
jurisdiction  and  collection  of  revenue  as  heretofore.  The  Maharaja's 
chaharumians,  feudatories,  adherents  and  dependents,  will  continue  bound 
in  their  adherence  and  obligations  to  the  Baja  as  heretofore.  His 
Highness  will  exert  himself  to  do  justice  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  while  they,  on  their  part,  considering  the  liaja 
as  their  true  and  rightful  lord,  must  obey  him  and  his  successors  accord- 
iugly,  and  pay  the  revenue  punctually,  and  be  always  zealous  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  their  hands,  and  to  testify  their  loyally  and 
obedience.  The  Maharaja  has  relinquished  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors for  ever  all  right  to  levy  excise  and  transit  duties,  which  have  been 
abolished  throughout  the  Pattiala  territory.  His  Highness  also  binds 
himself  and  his  successors  to  the  suppression  of  suttee,  infanticide  and 
slave  dealings  within  his  temtories.  If,  unknown  to  the  Maharaja*s 
authorities,  any  person  should  be  guilty  of  these  acts,  the  Maharaja's 
authorities  will,  on  conviction,  punish  them  with  such  severity  as  to  deter 
others.  The  British  Government  will  never  demand  from  the  Maharaja 
and  his  successors  and  their  dependents  abovenamed  anything  in 
the  way  of  tribute  or  revenue  or  commutation  in  lieu  of  troops  or  other- 
wise, for  the  reason  that  His  Highness  will  ever  continue  as  heretofore 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  service  and  interests  of  the  British.  The  Brit- 
ish Authorities  will  not  entertain  complaints  of  the  Maharaja's  subjects 
or  dependents,  or  interfere  with  the  Maharaja's  authority.  Should  an 
enemy  approach  from  an^  quarter  to  this  side  the  Beas  or  Satlej  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  this  country,  the  Raja  will  join  the  British  Army 
with  luB  forces  and  exert  himself  in  expelling  the  enemy,  and  act  under 
dlBcipline  and  obedience ;  and  in  time  of  war  place  the  resources  of  his 
country  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government.  His  Highness  engages 
to  have  made  and  to  keep  in  repairs,  through  his  own  officers,  the  Mili- 
tary roads  through  his  territoiT,  for  the  passage  of  British  Troops  from 
Umballa  and  other  stations  to  Ferozpore,  of  a  width  and  elevation  to 
be  determined  on  by  the  Engineer  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
laying  down  the  roads.  His  Highness  will  also  appoint  encamping 
grounds  for  British  Troops  at  the  tSfferent  stages,  which  shall  be  marked 
off,  so  that  there  be  no  claims  made  hereafter  on  account  of  damaged 
crops. 

*  Government  of  India  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  1st  May  1846. 

Agent  to  Govenor  General  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  9th 
May  1846. 

Agent  to  Governor  General  to  Govemment  of  India»  18th  September 
1846. 
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The  services,  the  ingratitude,  the  rewards  and 
The  ehanffe  effect    the  punishments  of  the  great  Cis- 
lle^ia^'^nT^f  iZ    Satlcj  Chiefs,  will  be  recorded  in 
^Tt^^'^vu^  detail  in  their  family  histories. ;  but, 

«*«*«••  as  Pattiala  is  the  representative  and 

head  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  here  the  effect 
which  the  Sikh  war  had  upon  the  general  relations 
of  the  British  Government  with  the  States^  small 
and  large,  south  of  the  Satlej.  It  has  been  seen 
that  from  the  year  1809,  when  the  Chiefs  were  taken 
under  British  protection,  till  1845,  then*  relations 
with  the  Government  had  undergone  no  change. 
Protected,  by  the  proclamation  of  1809,  against  the 
ambition  of  Lahore,  and,  by  that  of  1811,  from  one 
another,  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  had  enjoyed  thirty-six 
years  of  absolute  peace  and  security.  No  tribute 
was  demanded  from  them,  though  they  were  required 
to  aid  the  Government  with  all  their  force  in  the 
event  of  war ;  but  no  special  contingent  had  been 
fixed,  and  through  all  these  years  no  occasion  had 
arisen  to  test  their  fidelity  and  their  gratitude. 
They  were  allowed  absolute  civil,  criminal  and  fiscal 
jurisdiction  within  their  respective  territories,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  authority  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's Agent,  while  the  Government  most  scrupulously 
abstained  from  any  interference  with  their  internal 

The  ndvantagee     ^^^  domcstic  affairs.     To  the  Cis- 
^hi.h  BriHsh  pro.    gg^tj  •  Qj^^fg  ^j^    Brltish  Govem- 

t-eetlon  had  given  the    ^  ^ 

Chiefs.  '  ment  had  been  an  unmixed  good. 

Under  its  strong  protection,  which  asked  for  no 
I  return,  save  good  conduct  and  loyalty,  they  had 
greatly  prospered.  To  the  north  of  that  river  which 
The  eontmst  6c-  had  bocn  fixcd  as  the  boundary  of 
audihntoftheeoun-  xtaujit  omgli  s  ambitiou,  tiiere  was, 
|nr HOW*  ./ .*. *.^     j^  j3^5^  ^^  indcpendeut  Chief/what- 
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ever,  with  the  exception  of  Nihal  Singh  Ahluwalia^ 
whose  existence,  always  precarious,  was  only  due  to 
the  indirect  action  of  the  British  Government. 
Every  one  else  had  fallen  before  the  strong,  shrewd, 
faithless  ruler  of  Lahore.  The  great  Katoch  family 
of  Kangra,  which  had  ruled  in  the  hills  through  all 
historic  time,  had  been  driven  as  exiles  from  the 
Punjab;  Mandi  and  Suket  were  Sikh  provinces; 
the  ancient  tribes  of  the  north,  the  Ghakkars,  the 
Aw^ns,  the  Janjoahs,  who  had  held  their  own  against 
the  Emperors  of  Dehli,  were  now  tenants  on  the 
lands  which  they  had  once  ruled  as  lords;  the 
Afghans  had  been  driven  beyond  the  Khyber ;  and 
the  whole  frontier  side,  after  a  thousand  fights,  had 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  Lahore  as  supreme : 
Kashmir  had  been  conquered,  and  the  chivalrous 
ruler  of  Multan  had  been  slain  with  his  sons  in  the 
hopeless  defence  of  his  capital* 

South  of  the  Satlej  there  had  been  neither  war 
nor  conquest.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  estates 
which  had  lapsed  from  failure  of  heirs,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Chiefs  who  had  welcomed  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  in  1809,  still  ruled  over  the  territory 
which  they  at  that  time  possessed. 

Their  prosperity  had  been  so  great ;  the  benefits 

which  British  protection  had  con- 

The  ingratitude  of     ^  ,  , ,  ^  j       •   1.1 

the  chufk  and  their    forred  ou  them  were  so  undeniable  ; 

and  mgratitude  for  benefits  con- 
ferred is  so  certain,  that  it  was  no  matter  for  surprise 
when,  at  the  first  opportunity,  certain  Chiefs  turned 
against  the  power  which  had  befriended  them  and 
openly  or  secretly  joined  the  ranks  of  its  enemies. 
But  the  British  Government  was  still  strong  to 
punish.     The  Raja  of  Nabha  was  deposed,  and  one- 
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fourth  of  his  territories  confiscated  and  divided  among 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  English.  All  the  Cis- 
Satlej  possessions  of  the  Baj  a  of  Kapurthalla  were 
forfeited;  the  Chiefs  of  Ladwa  and  Rupar  were 
removed  as  prisoners  from  the  province,  and  the 
whole  of  their  estates  confiscatedi  as  was  that  of  the 
Sodhis  of  Anandpur. 

But  the  time  had  arrived  when  an  entire  change 
Th€  retatuma  of    ^^^  the  character  of  the  relations  oi 
al^^'^^'l^i^o*^    the   Government  with  the   Chiefe 
e^n,..  had  become  necessary.     There  wa^ 

nothing  whatever  to  admire  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment or  administration  of  their  States  and  there  was 
certainly  no  sign  that  the  people  preferred  native 
rule,  the  rule  of  their  own  hereditary  Chiefs,  to 
that  of  the  English.  The  history  of  every  State 
Their  mat  adminii^  proves  that  the  rovorso  was  the 
ira*i4m.  CBSB,  and  that  it  was  with  the  uni- 

versal satisfaction  of  the  peasants  that  any  estate 
came  under  the  direct  management  of  the  British 
Govermnent.  Thirty-six  years  of  peace  had  some- 
what  tamed  the  barbarous  Sikh  barons,  but  their 
civilization  was  stiU  imperfect,  and  tiieir  progress 
had  not  been  such  as  to  wipe  out  the  memory  oi 
the  days  when  their  administi^tion  was  but  an 
.rg^  sprteM  of  rap^ity  .nd  oppr«rfon ;  wh<« 
each  one  did  what  seemed  most  advantageous  to 
himself,  without  any  thought  of  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  others  ;  when  fraud  of  the  grossest  kind,  debau- 
chery the  most  degrading,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  any  principle  of  truth  and  honor  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  almost  every  Sikh  State  South  of  the 
Satlej. 
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Nor  had  the   majority  of   the   Chiefs   shown 

severaiimportani    their  loyalty,  in  1845,  in  any  more 

reforms  introduetd.    couspicuous    manner   than    in   not 

joining  the  enemy.  Gratitude  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  to  show  them  any  special  consideration 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  was  unnecessary. 
Several  most  important  measures  were  then  adopted 
by  the  Government.  The  first  was  the  abolition  of 
all  police  jurisdiction  in  most  of  the  States;  for 
the  existing  system  was  so  favorable  to  crime,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  half  a  hundred  conflicting  authori- 
ties, the  capture  of  a  criminal  was  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble. The  second  measure  was  the  abolition  of  transit 
and  custom  duties,  which  were  as  injurious  to  trade  as 
the  police  system  was  fatal  to  justice  ;  and  the  last 
was  to  accept  a  commutation  for  the  personal 
service  of  the  Chief  and  his  contingent. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Despatch  of 
the  Governor  General  of  the  17th  November  1846, 
giving  his  views  at  length,  and  the  resolution  at 
which  he  had  arrived  :— 

1.  "It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Reports  drawn 
up  by  I^ieutenant  Colonel  Lawrence,  c.  b.,  and  Major 
Mackeson,  c.  b.,  and  to  examine  the  documents  by 
which  their  proposals  are  supported,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  correct  the  inefficiency  and  danger 
inherent  in  the  present  system  of  our  relations  with 
the  Sikh  Protected  States,  provided  the  remedies 
to  be  applied  can  be  reconciled  with  justice  and  good 
faith, 


' 


The  9tewB  of  the 
Oarrmor  Oenernl 
0W  the  eeutimMnta  of 
the  Chiefs  and  peO' 
plm  of  the  CU'Saae} 
in  184Sf  and  the 
polirp  neeemutrjf  to 
adopt  townrds  ihetH» 


2.     "  This  system  has  lasted  for  nearly  40  years, 

during  which  period,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  ]ast  campaign, 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  gain- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  Sikh 
population  under  British  protection. 
The  people  seldom  have  any  opportunity  of  feeling 
the  benefits  of  British  rule,  being  in  all  their  in- 
ternal affidrs  governed  by  their  own  native  Chiefs. 
Although  of  warlike  and  predatory  habits,  they  were 
never  taken  into  our  service,  whilst  their  own  national 
and  religious  feelings  disposed  them  to  consider  the 
Sikh  Army,  into  whose  ranks  they  were  admitted 
by  thousands,  as  composed  of  friends  and  relations. 
The  Panchayat  system,  good  pay  and  loose  discip- 
line, were  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  their  habits 
than  the  stricter  system  of  our  regular  system. 

3.  "  Our  protection  was  felt  by  the  Chiefs  dur- 
ing Banjit  Singh's  career  of  conquest,  but  as 
regards  the  people  of  these  States,  our  intercourse  was 
not  of  a  nature,  by  the  benefits  we  could  confer,  to 
secure  their  attachment. 

4.  "  Every  village  had  some  relations  in  the 
Sikh  ranks,  and  if  questioned  by  our  officers  to  what 
Kegiment  he  belonged,  the  soldier  usually  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Khalsa  army  on  furlough  at  his  native  home.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  these  men  came  over 
to  their  villages  as  emissaries,  and  whenever  the 
hostile  feeling  against  the  British  Government  could 
be  prudently  exerted,  no  occasion  was  omitted  for 
so  doing,  by  intercepting  stragglers  and  plundering 
baggage.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  troops  of  the 
Maharaja  of    Pattiala,    the    most  faithful  of  our 
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adherents,  when  the  affiiir  of  Buddeewal  was  going 
against  us,  and  the  baggage  was  sent  off  from  the 
main  body,  the  whole  of  the  Pattiala  cavahy,  about 
200  in  number,  went  over  bodily  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  villagers  in  the  rear  cut  up  our  sick  and  plundered 
the  camp-followers.  This  force,  employed  at  Loodiana, 
conveyed  daily  information  to  the  enemy.  I  notice 
these  facts  because  this  contingent  was  esteemed 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  in  consequence  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  Chief  to  the  British  cause. 

5.  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  the  hearts  of  the  Sikh  population  in  our 
protected  States  were  with  the  men  of  their  own 
tribe  and  sect,  and  decidedly  averse  to  the  British 
Government 

6.  "  The  disaffection  to  the  British  power, 
which  for  years  had  protected  them,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  universal  from  the  Jamna  to  the 
Satlej,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  villages  which  for 
years  had  been  administered  by  British  Officers. 

7.  "  The  great  majority  of  the  Petty  Chiefs, 
some  of  whom  held  offices  at  Lahore,  and  to  many  of 
whom  the  Lahore  service  held  out  the  prospect  of 
making  their  fortunes,  were  as  adverse,  as  their  own 
ryots,  to  the  British  Government,  in  fact  neither 
these  petty  Chiefs  nor  their  ryots  derive  any  direct 
and  manifest  advantages  from  British  protection. 
The  door  for  employment  with  us  is  closed  against 
them,  with  the  Lahore  Government  it  was  open. 

8.  "  Throughout  the  Lahore  districts  and  the 
Aloowala  Estates,  now  about  to  be  brought  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  British  officers,  the 
case  will  be  different.  Liberal  assessments  and 
strict  justice  over  the  Sikh  States  ceded  to  us,  will, 
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I  should  hope,  in  a  short  time  create  a  feeling  very 
favorable  to  British  rule,  aa  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Native  Chiefs.  The  estates  now  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company  will  comprise  about  one- 
half  of  the  territory  between  the  Jamna  and  the 
Sutlej. 

9.  ^'But  these  papers  demonstrate  that  the 
hostility  was  not  confined  to  the  less  wealthy  Chiefs. 

10.  ^^The  Kaja  of  Ladwa,  with  an  estate  of 
£10,000  a  year,  almost  openly  avowed  his  treason, 
and,  after  a  time,  went  over  to  the  enemy  with  all 
his  troops  and  artillery. 

11.  "The  Raja  of  Nabha,  with  an  estate  of 
£40,000  a  year,  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  defy  the 
British  Authorities  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  orders 
ha  received. 

12.  "  At  the  time  when  this  hostile  feeling  was 
so  unequivocally  expressed,  the  British  army  had 
been  successful  in  capturing  100  pieces  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  and  in  compelling  the  Sikh 
army  to  cross  the  Satlej. 

13.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  had  suffered 
reverses,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pattiala  troops 
at  Buddeewal,  the  contingents  would  have  joined  the 
enemy  and  we  should  have  had  a  general  rising  of 
the  population  in  our  rear  as  far  east  as  Kumal, 
cutting  off  our  supplies  and  our  small  detachments, 
and  making  war  upon  us  to  the  knife. 

14.  "  When  the  war  suddenly  broke  out  I  felt, 
notwithstanding  this  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  population,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ap- 
ply a  Military  remedy  by  detachments  in  sufficient 
strength  to  keep  up  our  communication  with  the 
rear.     This  could  only  be  partially  and  occasionally 
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done  by  the  Kegiments  marching  up  to  the  south : 
no  detached  forces  could  be  afforded  of  sufficient 
strength.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  concen- 
trate every  man  where  the  battle  was  to  be  fought 
against  a  well-appointed  and  well-drilled  army,  in- 
ferior to  none  in  Asia  for  its  courage  and  its  national 
pride,  and  superior  to  every  other  native  army 
except  our  own,  from  its  European  system  of  dis- 
cipline. 

15.  "  Minor  points  were  risked  by  bringing 
away  5,000  men  and  12  field  guns  from  Loodiana, 
the  same  measure  was  adopted  at  Ferozepur  on  the 
21st  December,  and  my  deliberate  conviction  is> 
that  if  the  British  army  had  concentrated  its  forces 
on  Umbala,  allowing  the  Sikh  army  to  advance 
through  the  Protected  States  to  meet  us,  that  the 
whole  population  would  have  risen  in  arms  against 
us. 

16.  "I  state  this  conviction  in  reference  to 
the  policy  of  the  questions  now  before  me  in  these 
reports. 

1 7.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  security 
of  this  part  of  the  country  demands  a  modification 
of  the  existing  system,  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected, 
consistently  with  good  faith  and  an  adherence  to 
treaty. 

18.  "These  papers  incontrovertiably  shew  the 
existence  of  a  disaffected  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Chiefs  and  the  people,  either  by  overt  acts,  or  by 
neglecting  to  obey  orders,  which  they  were  lawfully 
bound  to  fulfil. 

19.  "The  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  given  to 
afford  supplies,  and  to  join  the  British  army  with 
their  contingents,  is  clearly  established  by  proof.    The 


evidence  is  ample  to  justify  the  general  meastires 
proposed  of  no  longer  permitting  these  States  to 
raise  contingents  of  their  own,  but  to  pay  to  the 
British  Government  a  tatable  annual  sum  in  lieu 
of  personal  service.  These  contingents  were  not 
forthcoming  when  wanted:  the  disobedience  was 
wilful  and  almost  universal,  and  by  the  4th  and  5th 
Articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Protection,  these  obli- 
gations are  laid  down  in  the  most  precise  terms,  viz., 
that  the  contingents  are  boimd  to  join  the  British 
forces  in  war  and  their  Chiefs  to  provide  supplies. 
This  betrayal  of  their  duty  did  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  power  to  fulfil  the  requisitions  made  on 
them.  Supplies  came  in  most  abundantly  as  soon  as 
the  struggle  was  decided,  and  not  before. 

20*  "  The  delay  was  persisted  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impeding  the  operations  of  the  British  army 
at  a  most  important  crisis,  by  crippling  our  means 
of  movement ;  and  after  the  experience  of  the  past, 
it  can  never  be  tolerated  that  the  territories  under 
British  protection,  who  pay  no  taxes  and  contribute 
nothing  to  the  State,  shall  furnish  from  10  to  15,000 
soldiers  to  the  ranks  of  a  neighbouring  power,  and 
shall,  in  time  of  war,  evade,  with  impunity,  to  fulfil 
the  very  moderate  demands  which  the  paramount 
power  has  thought  it  right  to  exact* 

21.  **  These  States  have,  in  reality,  (  with  very 
few  exceptions ),  forfeited  their  privileges  by  their 
repeated  acts  of  disaffection  and  disobedience  during 
the  war;  they  have  shewn  that  their  contingents 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  enemy;  they  are  neither  an 
efficient  or  a  faithful  force;  and  are  worse  than 
useless,  for  they  are  positively  dangerous. 
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22.  "  To  abolish  the  existing  prax;tice  of  each 
petty  Chief  furnishing  his  contingent  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  paramount  power,  and  substituting  in 
lieu  of  it  local  corps,  commanded  by  our  European 
officers,  recruited  from  the  Sikh  population  and 
paid  by  the  Sikh  Chiefs  indirectly,  will,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  remedy  the  mischief  of  the  present 
system. 

23.  "  I  therefore,  without  hesitation,  sanction 
the  proposition,  that  the  moderate  rate  proposed 
shall  be  taken  in  commutation  of  personal  service, 
making  the  exceptions  recommended  by  the  Poli- 
tical Agent,  and  including  the  Chief  of  Mumdote 
in  the  number  of  the  excepted  Chiefs. 

24.  "I  also  sanction,  on  the  same  ground, 
viz.,  that  these  States  have  forfeited  their  privileges 
by  their  disobedience,  the  abolition  of  all  transit 
and  custom  duties,  which,  levied  through  so  many 
independent  small  States,  is  a  system  most  ruinous 
to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be,  as 
it  has  been  in  our  Provinces,  abolished.  I  approve 
of  the  exceptions  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Chiefs 
who  conducted  themselves  with  loyalty  to  the  British 
Government,  and  I  trust  the  equivalents  for  their 
loss  by  the  abolition,  will  be  given  so  as  to  afford 

satisfaction. 

« 

25.  "  I  also  entirely  approve  of  the  proposal 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  settling  the  rules  of 
succession  to  property,  by  a  recorded  declaration  of 
what  the  rule  is  to  be  for  the  future  in  the  families 
of  the  landholders. 


27.  "With  regard  to  para«.  16 and  17,  propos- 
ing to  restune  all  the  Sikh  Protected  estates,  and 
then  granting  new  Sunuds  from  the  Government, 
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I  consider  the  same  ends  will  be  obtained  by  carrying 
out  the  proposals  of  the  Political  Agent,  as  detailed 
in  the  preceding  paras,  to  1 6  and  1 7  which  I  have 
sanctioned*  A  general  measure  of  resumption  would 
create  alarm,  and  must  be  preceded  by  a  public 
declaration  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  largest  portion 
of  the  Sikh  Protected  States,  explaining  the  grounds 
of  forfeiture,  which  general  measure,  not  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  had  better  be  avoided.  The  object 
in  view  seems  to  be  as  well  obtained  without  it. 

2'8.  "  I  therefore  prefer  to  apply  the  remedies 
proposed,  as  being  justified  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
Chiefs  during  the  late  war,  without  proclaiming 
that  misconduct  to  all  India. 

29.  "  The  preceding  observations  apply  to  the 
general  jneasure  proposed. " 

The  only  States  exempted  from  the  action  of 
_  these  reforms  were  Pattiala,  Jhind, 

The  StaiM  easmmpt-  ,  -.  _  ,  . 

ed  from,  the  opera-^    Faridkot,  Malcr  Kotla,  Chichrowli, 

(Kalsia)  Raikot,  Buria  and  Mam- 
dot.*  Nabha  was  treated  exceptionally  and  part  of 
its  punishment  was  the  abolition  of  all  transit  duties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  customs  of  the  town  of 
Nabha  itself,  t  Every  care  was  taken  that  the 
changes  thus  effected  should  not  needlessly  offend 
the  susceptibility  of  the  Chiefs,  and  their  persons 
were  exempted  from  police  jurisdiction,  except  un- 
der the  direct  orders  of  the  Commissioner. 


*  The  estates  of  Raikot  and  Baria  have  since  lapsed :  Maradot  was 
annexed  in  1855  for  the  gross  mis-government  of  the  Chief,  but  on  his 
death  in  1868,  was  restored  to  his  brother,  who,  however,  has  no  fiscal 
jurisdiction. 

t  Secretary  to  Government,  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  17th 
November  1846. 
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These  arrangements  were  completed  in  March 
cKange»  in  i^ai     1847,  and  a  few  months  later  it  was 
jMVMNiMre.  ruled  that  the  Chiefs  and  their  sub- 

jects were  amenable  to  the  British  Judicial  Courts, 
if  the  defendant  resided  within  jurisdiction  of  these 
Courts  or  if  the  cause  of  action  arose  there.  But  if 
the  defendant  was  a  subject  of  an  independent 
State  and  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  such  State, 
the  case  was  not  cognizable  hj  the  British  Courts. 
Nor  could  any  authority  be  exercised  over  the 
person  or  property  of  a  foreign  subject  amenable  to 
the  Courts,  when  he  was  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
In  that  case  a  notice  waa  directed  to  be  served  on 
the  defendant,  through  the  Pgency  of  the  Political 
Officer,  and  should  be  not  appear,  an  e^parte  judg- 
ment would  be  given,  and  the  decree,  if  granted 
against  the  defendant,  would  be  executed  against 
any  property  he  might  possess  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  or  against  bis  person  if  found 
therein,* 

After  a  short  trial  it  was  found  that,  when 
The  abeiiuon  of    their  policc  jurisdiction  was  gone, 
'^^llZJlT^i^l^    the  Chiefs  were  unable  to  collect 
n<^*.  their  revenue,  and    the    Conmiis- 

sioner  proposed  the  execution  of  a  regular  Settle- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Chiefs  and  the 
people  alike,  The  time  for  this  might  perhaps  be 
considered  to  have  not  yet  arrived,  in  which  case 
papers  might  be  drawn  up  for  every  village,  defin- 
ing the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  parties. 


•  Chief  Commissioner,  Pni^ab,  to  Commiflsioner  GU<S«tlqj  States, 
dated  9th  and  13th  June  1848. 
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But  the  ciroumstaiices  of  the  case  again  changed 
nu  inmtprteuon    before  the  Government  was  able 
^mn^lijrtf  !a«    ^  reply  to  these  reconunendationa 
Fumfi^.  The  Sikh  army  had  again  taken 

arms  to  expel  the  foreigners  who  were  loyally  doing 
their  best  to  make  a  Sikh  Government  possible,  and 
the  result  was  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  From 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar  the  whole  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  there  were  no  political 
reasons,  save  those  arising  from  considerations  of 
good  faith  and  equity,  which  could  influence  the 
Government  in  its  determination  of  the  amount  of 
power  to  be  left  to  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June  1849,  it  was  declared  that,  with  the 
a^fi^^Zrudi^  exception  of  the  nine  States  before 
tunmboUBh^in^au  mentioned,  all  the  Chiefs  would 
fte/«r0  m^muumtd.  coasc  to  nold  sovcreigu  powers ; 
would  lose  all  civil,  criminal  and  fiscal  jurisdiction  ; 
and  would  be  considered  as  no  more  than  ordinary 
subjects  of  the  British  Government  in  possession  of 
certain  exceptional  privileges.  The  political  power 
of  the  District  officers  was  abolished,  and  the  Com- 
missioner pf  Ambala  appointed  the  only  referee  in 
disputes  between  the  Chiefs.  The  zamindars  were 
declared  to  have  the  power  of  claiming  an  assess-* 
ment  in  money  or  grain,  or  a  regular  Settlement, 
and  records  of  rights  were  directed  to  be  prepared  ; 
where  the  British  Government  held  any  shares  of  the 
estate,  no  option  was  permitted,  and  the  whole  was 
to  be  measured  and  assessed ;  and  such  an  estate 
was  to  be  brought  under  British  jurisdiction  in 
police  and  revenue  matters,  even  though  a  sovereign 
Prince  might  be  a  co-sharer ;  but  exchanges  of  such 
co-parcenary  tenures  were  permitted  to  be  effected 
Regular   Settiement   operations  were  also   to   be 


carried  on  in  estates  under  the  police  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  Government ;  in  those  from  which  an 
appeal  lay  to  Government  or  in  the  concerns  of  which 
the  Governor  General's  Agent  had  ever  authorita- 
tively interfered.  Also  in  those  estates  which 
would  escheat  to  Government  on  failure  of  heirs,  or 
those  held  by  the  sovereign  Princes  with  concurrent 
police  jurisdiction.* 

With  this  decision  of  the  British  Government 

fell,  for  ever,  the  power  of  the  petty 
Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  who  had  too  long 
been  permitted  to  play  at  independence,  which  for 
them  had  no  nobler  significance  than  the  right  to  do 
evil  without  restraint,  and  to  oppress  the  people  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  their  subjects.  It  was 
with  a  satisfaction,  too  enthusiastic  to  be  insincere, 
that  the  people  of  these  States  came  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  British  Government ;  while 
their  loyal  and  peaceable  conduct  since  that  time 
proves  tixat  they  have  not  yet  found  cause  to  regret 
the  change. 

The  necessary  result  of  the  British  Government 
n.  ^  of  IK.  assuming  the  direct  management 
chaharumiBuch:  ^f  qq  large  a  portiou  of  tiie  Cis- 
Satlej  territory  was  the  readjustment  of  the  re- 
lations of  those  Petty  Chiefs  who  were  half  sub- 
ject  to  and  half  independent  of  the  larger  States. 
The  most  intricate  and  tedious  of  the  cases  which 
thus  arose,   related  to  what  were  known  as  Chor 


•  Mr.  Erskine,  to  Chief  Commissioner  Punjab,  7th  Pebmaiy  1849. 
Board  of  Administration  to  Commissioner,  8th  Jane  1849.  Board  to 
Commissioner  3rd  May,  29th  Jane  and  18th  October  1849. 

For  the  whole  question  of  escheats  and  the  rights  of  collaterals  re- 
ference must  be  made  to  '*  The  Law  of  inh&rUance  io  0hu*f8hi^$,^*  by 
the  author  of  the  preseut  work. 
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Jidimmi*  villages,  in  which  the  Maharaja  of  Pat- 
tiala  and  various  petty  Sikhw  Chiefs  were  co- 
sharers.  Colonel  Mackeson  had,  in  1850,t  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Administration,  with  regard 
to  the  majority  of  these  villages,  declaring  them  to 
have  rights  independent  of  Pattiala,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  be  entitled  to  a  separation  from  her 
should  they  so  desire.  This  separation  was  desired 
by  them,  and  the  Board  of  Administration  reported 
at  length  on  the  subject  to  the  Government  of 
India,  which  issued  orders  to  at  once  take  up  and 
dispose  of  the  cascj  The  Singhpuria  Sirdars  and 
the  Lidhrdn  Chiefs  had  not  originally  been  included 
by  Colonel  Mackeson  in  his  report,  but  were  subse- 
quently added.  The  Chahdrumi  villages,  97  in 
number,  were  grouped  into  several  distinct  estates, 
and  the  shares  held  by  the  Sikhs  and  by  Pattiala, 
had  been  fixed  at  the  time  of  their  first  conquest, 
when  the  several  Chiefs  were  stronger  and  Pattiala 
weaker  and  unable  to  claim  the  lion's  share  of  the 
The  prinetpu  of  ^^^  territory.  In  the  division  of 
diviHoH.  these  petty  baronies  or  co-seignor- 

ies,   it  was   directed   that  the  villages   should  be 
assigned  to  the  different  claimants  with  regard  both 


*  A  *'  Chaharnmi,"  is  a  sharer  entitled  to  a  qaarter  (Chaharam-^ 
fourth)  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  village ;  two  shares,  or  a  half, 
going  to  the  cultivator,  and  a  quarter  to  each  of  the  lords  of  the  estate. 
This  is  the  definition  accepted  in  the  Punjab,  and  hy  the  Chiefs  them- 
selves in  their  depositions  before  Sir  D.  Ochterlonj  in  1816.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  case,  however,  Pattiala  tried  to  maintain  that  the 
Sikh  co-sharers,  the  Cliaharumis,  were  only  entitled  to  a  quarter  of  the 
revenue, 

t  Colonel  Mackeson*s  Report,  No.  16,  dated  8th  January  1850. 

J  I  Board  of  Administration  to  Qovemment  of  India,  No.  21,  dated 
anuarj  1852. 

Government  of  India  to  Board,  No.  899.  dated  27th  February  1852, 
and  Commissioner  Cis-8at1ej  States,  to  Settlement  Officer  Ambala, 
No.  1484,  dated  5th  August  1882. 
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to  shares  and  to  topographical  considerations  ;  that, 
in  those  allotted  to  Fattiala,  she  would  collect  the 
revenue  and  exercise  full  jurisdiction,  while  the 
Sikh  co-sharers  would  collect  the  revenue  in  the 
villages  allotted  to  them  but  in  every  other  respect 
would  be  under  British  jurisdiction. 

The  estates  affected  were  the 


following : 

Villaget 

ShiU^           •  • «         « « « 

...       9 

Gurdngan, 
Gudherah, 
!Burds,          • . «         4,4 

.     10 
7 

.      4 

Todar  Mdjra, 
Chuni  Machhli, 

8 
.     39 

Singhpiirah  (Bandr), 
Lidhrdn,      ...         «.. 

.     15 

,       5 

Total, 

•  4  i 

,     97 

On  these  estates,  Mr.  Melvill,  Settlement  officer 

xr,  MeivuvM  re*     of  Ambala,  was  directed  to  report, 

port  OH  th€  COM.         which  he   did,  at  great  length,  in 

1853.*  The  enquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  claim- 
ants was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  understand  in  what  proportion  the  shares 
were  held  at  the  first  acquisition  of  the  villages ; 
what  encroachments  had  been  made ;  and  whether 
these  encroachments  had  been  so  recent,  or  so  per- 
sistently resisted,  as  to  give  the  injured  party  a 
claim  to  redress. 


•  p.  8.  Melvill,  Esqaire,  No.  128,  dated  25th  May  1853,  to  Com* 
missioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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The  Pattiala  State,  as  has  been  several  times 
Pattiata  unaerw    shown    in  its  historv,    has    felt  no 
eroaehmmut.  scTuples  m  possessing  itself  01  the 

territories  of  its  weaker  neighbours,  nor  regard- 
ing the  means  of  obtaining  such  possession*  Pre- 
vious to  1809,  violence,  without  any  shadow  of 
excuse,  was  the  usual  means  employed,  while,  sub- 
sequent to  that  time,  fraud,  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation were  used,  too  often  with  success ;  for  the 
agents  of  the  British  Government  could  only  judge 
from  such  evidence  as  was  put  before  them,  and 
Pattiala  evidence  was  mostly  bought,  and  reference 
to  arbitration  was  merely  reference  to  persons 
whose  opinions  had  been,  for  sufficiently  strong 
reasons,  formed  in  favor  of  Pattiala,  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  the  merits  of  the  case  and  indeed 
before  the  case  had  been  submitted  for  their  deci- 
sion. 

The  final  recommendations   of  the  Settlement 
Th^  iiMoi  reeom.     Officcr  wcre  as  follows  : — 

ntendationt. 


Dflsfffnatioii  of 

Fattiala's 
Shabb. 

chahabt71cxb' 
Shabb. 

Bzceas  ffiren  to 

Deficient  airetk 
to  the  Cha3ia. 
nmiia. 

Ko.of 

gM. 

Jama. 

No.  of 

rffla. 

ges. 

Jama. 

ODllI^      «•■      •••      •< 

•        ••■ 

6 

9,416 

4 

8,011 

907 

•>• 

OnnngMi, 

•        ••• 

9 

4»278 

8 

8,486 

••• 

881 

SimSy  ..•    •••    •■ 

•        •■• 

4 

1,082 

9 

1,896 

...                                   IW 

TodwrMajra,    .. 

•        ••• 

4 

1,119 

4 

9,361 

931 

Chani  Maehhli,., 

•        ••< 

1      90 

19,006 

19 

11,991 

■  •t 

7 

Burar, 

*9           ••• 

9 

10,810 

6 

8,194 

•  •• 

4,163 

Lidbrftn,     

•            ••• 

••• 

•  •• 

6 

9,886 

1,166 

•  •« 

KhM  PattiAlft,  . 

■  t            ••■ 

•  •a 

•  •• 

4 

9,964 

9,964 

•  ■• 

Ondherah,  ...    . 

>•            ••• 

... 

•  f  ■ 

•  •• 

*•. 

... 

•  •• 

Total,    ... 

M 

85,377 

52 

81,082 

4,647 

4,772 
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The  four  khds  villages,  Budali,  Budiala,  Tolah 
Majra,  and  Moti  Majra,  were  the  property  of  Pat- 
tiala,  but  being  surrounded  by  estates  under  British 
jurisdiction,  were  proposed  for  exchange  with  two 
others  Naya  Shahr  and  Baddlah,  which  the  Maha- 
raja had  some  wish  to  retain,  as  he  had  lately  lo« 
cated  some  traders  in  the  former  village.  The  two 
villages  assigned  to  Sirdar  Kahn  Singh  of  Bur^, 
belonged  to  Fattiala,  and  were  allowed  him  as  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Math  regard  to  residence 
and  the  boundary  Une,  instead  of  assigning  him  a 
share  in  the  four  Buras  villages. 

The  arrangement,  after   much  discussion  and 

rauiaia  objeeu  to    somc  modifications,  was  laid  before 

fill,   deciMion,  and     Govcmment,  •    and    the    Pattiala 

elatms  more  than  a  ' 

haifMhare.  officials  wero  allowed  to  urge  any 

further  objections  they  might  have  to  the  scheme. 
"With  reference  to  the  estates  of  Todar  Majra  and 
Lidhran,  no  objection  whatever  was  made ;  but  in 
the  Shill,  Gurangan  and  Gudhera  estates,  which  had 
been  divided  in  equal  shares  between  the  Chaharumis 
and  Pattiala,  and  to  which  division  and  the  allot- 
ment of  villages  the  latter  had  advanced  no  objec- 
tion whatever  before  the  local  officers,  the  Maharaja, 
before  the  Chief  Commissioner,  claimed  more  than 

a  half  share.     A  proceedinc:  of  Mr. 
proofs  in  support  of    Clerk,  the  Governor  General's  Agent 
**'*^        '  at  Ambala,  of  the  year    1842,  was 

produced  in  support  of  this  claim,  by  which  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  that  Pattiala  had,  in  these  estates, 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  to  Finaucial  Commissioiier,  No. 
Ill,  dated  3rd  April  1854. 

Memorandmn  by  G.  F.  Edmoiistone,  Esquire,  late  Financial  Com- 
missioner, dated  21  st  April  1854.  financial  Comissioner  to  Goveromeut 
Panjab,  No.  221,  dated  17tli  Jmie  1854. 
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been  accustomed  to  collect  on  certain  kinds  of  crops 
about  |ths  and  the  Chaharumis  f  ths  only  :  while  the 
village  account  books  produced  by  Pattiala  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Pattiala  collections,  for  many 
years  past,  had  been  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Chaharumi  Sikhs  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  863  per 
annum,  to  which  amount  Pattiala  required  to  be 
further  rehnbursed. 

The  question  really  at  issue  was,  whether  the 
The  0har€M  of  Pat-     Original  share  of  Pattiala  was  larger 

tiaiaandiheCHaH.       ^J^^^  ^J^    ^    ^f  ^J^       gy^  ^    Jf        ^ 

arutnis  were  ertgiU'  '  ' 

auy  equal.  larger,  whether  the   Sikhs  had  ac- 

cepted the  encroachments  by  Pattiala  on  their 
right,  or  had  resisted  them.  It  was  evident  that 
the  shares  were  originally  equal ;  the  villages  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Sikhs  and  Pattiala  conjointly, 
and  a  half  share  conferred  on  Raja  Amar  Singh  by 
Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  The  encroachments  of  Pat- 
tiala had  been  continuous ;  violence  and  fraud  be- 
ing alike  used  to  increase  her  own  rights  at  the 
The  chaharumu  expeusc  of  the  Sikhs  ;  but  the  lat- 
hadaiwape  reeuted     ^j.  j^g^   nevor   acquiesccd  in   this 

Pattiaia  eneroaeh-'  ^ 

••«^»  state  of  things.     Between  1830   to 

1844  they  had  had  given  in  some  three  hundred 
petitions  praying  for  protection  and  redress.  In 
these  they  constantly  reiterated  their  claim  to  a 
full  half  share.  Even  after  the  Dasmr-ul-anial,  or 
Rules  of  practice,  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Clerk 
in  1842,  the  Sikhs  continued  to  remonstrate  against 
its  terms  ;  declaring  that  the  papers  on  which  it  was 
formed  were  false  and  fraudulent.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  case :  the  village  accountants 
The  proofs  pro-  ^^^  hcadmcn  who  compiled  the 
dueed  hu  raitiaia     annual  accouuts  wcro  in  complete 

were   unworthy    of  ^ 

subordination  to  Pattiala,  and  dared 


oredU, 
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not  express  any  view  opposed  to  her ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  in  the  document  finally 
framed,  the  arguments  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  fairly 
considered,  or  their  long  and  persistent  opposition 
to  Fattiala  claims  taken  into  account  The  Govern- 
ment accordingly  ruled,  with  reference  to  their 
former  instructions,  that  the  estates  should  be  equally 
divided,  an  aggressor  not  being  permitted  to  profit 
by  encroachments  which  had  been  continuously 
resisted.* 

Fattiala  gained  an  advantage  in  the  Banur 

estate,  shared  with  the  Singhpuria 

The  Banur  estate,        r>i«    t  •  >  n      t 

Sirdars,  m  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Banur,  the  second  in  importance  in  the 
whole  territory.  To  compensate  the  Chiefe  for 
this,  a  somewhat  larger  moiety  of  the  income  than 
their  proper  share  was  allowed  them,  the  village 
of  Baddali,  formerly  in  Fattiala,  having  by  this 
distribution  been  assigned  to  the  Singhpurias  and 
then  annexed  to  British  territory,  a  payment  of  Ss. 
10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  share  was  allowed 
to  the  Maharaja  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss 
of  the  remote  and  contingent  interest  in  the  succes- 
sion to  lapsed  sharers. 

With  reference  to  the  state  of  Burhas,  which 

was  so  isolated    that  it  was  con- 

TheBurhae  estate.        .  j  i     1 1        i  i  xi.     /• 

sidered  better  to  make  over  the  four 
villages  to  Fattiala,  and  allot  the  Sirdar  villages 
elsewhere,  the    Maharaja  objected  to  the  proposed 

*  Punjab  Government  No.  59,  dated  27th  January  1855,  to  Com- 
misfiioner  Cis-Satlej  States.  Nos.  41  and  139,  dated  10th  February  and  9th 
May  fi'om  Deputy  Commissioner  Ambala  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States,  and  Nos.  42  and  1 38,  dated  23rd  February  and  22nd  June  to 
Government  Punjab.  Government  Punjab,  No.  533,  dated  18th  July 
to  Government  of  India,  and  Gtovemment  of  India's  No.  3799,  dated* 
26th  October  1855  to  Government  Punjab. 
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payment  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  to  com- 
pensate the  Sirdar  for  the  inconvenience  of  moving ; 
and  the  Government  allowed  this  objection,  consider- 
ing that  although  the  Chief  of  Burhas  was  entitled 
to  compensation,  it  should  be  paid  by  the  British 
Government  and  not  by  Fattiala  who  had  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  compulsory  removal. 

The  last  case  was  that  of   Chuni    Machhli. 
ThechuniMaehhii     Hcrc  tho  disputo  had  reference  to 
••*•*••  the  important  village  of  Barwala, 

which  both  Fattiala  and  Sirdar  Jaswant  Singh, 
the  co-sharer,  desired  to  retain.  The  Maharaja's 
claim  was  based  chiefly  on  the  alleged  possession  of 
a  fort  and  certain  family  cenotaphs  in  the  village  ; 
but,  on  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  fort  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  defensible  house,  while  the  ceno- 
taphs were  admitted  to  be  in  Bamila,  a  totally 
distinct  village ;  it  apparently  being  hoped,  as  was 
nearly  the  case,  that  the  difference  of  a  letter  in  the 
name  would  be  overlooked.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  possession  of  the  village  of  Barwala,  was 
far  more  necessary  to  Sirdar  Jaswant  Singh  than 
to  Fattiala^  and  it  was  included  in  his  share  of  the 
estate.* 

Thus  terminated,  with  some  approach  to  equal 
The  urmitMUicn    justico,  a  couflict  which  had  been 
ofth€€4ue.  going  on  between  Fattiala  and  the 

Chaharumi  Sikhs  ever  since  the  British  connection 
with  the  Cis-Satlej  territory.  If  justice  was  at 
length  done,  it  was  owing  to  the  long,  painAil  and 
patient  enquiry  of  British  officers,  and  owed  nothing 


*  Punjab  Gk)vernment  to  Government  of  India,  No.  553,  dated  18th 
Jnly,  and  Government  of  India  to  Governmeut  Punjab,  No.  3799, 
dated  26th  October  1855. 
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to  the  sense  of  generosity  or  justice  of  Pattiala.  Nei- 
ther in  this  case  nor  in  any  of  a  similar  nature  does 
the  conduct  of  Pattiala  appear  to  advantage.     Tin- 

The  uniformly  willing  to  yield  to  the  British  Go- 
uttgioua  and  ~n-  yemment,  to  whose  protection  she 
I'mitiaim.  owcd  her  existence,  the  rights  which 

every  paramount  power  necessarily  claims,  and 
jealous  of  every  advantage  gained  by  a  neighbour, 
she  abused  the  patience  with  which  the  Government 
attended  to  her  every  remonstrance  and  investigated 
her  every  claim,  to  press  claims  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  unfounded,  to  support  them  with  fraudu- 
lent evidence,  and  to  prevent,  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, the  British  officers,  whose  duty  was  sufficiently 
arduous  without  her  wilfully  adding  to  its  difficulty, 
from  obtaining  a  fair  view  of  the  case.  Justice,  in 
the  eyes  of  Pattiala,  consisted  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment surrendering  everything  to  her,  and  she  con- 
sidered herself  treated  with  exceptional  harshness  if 
their  undoubted  rights  were  accorded  to  her  weaker 
neighbours.  Every  neighbour  was  for  Pattiala  a 
rival,  and  every  rival  an  enemy  against  whom 
all  arms  were  legitimate.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
assert  that  in  this  conduct  Pattiala  was  singular. 
What  is  considered  unfair  and  dishonorable  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  most  native 
States.  Founded  upon  violence,  they  ruled  and 
increased  their  dominions  by  force,  so  long  as  this 
was  possible.  A  stronger  power  than  themselves 
has  now  insisted  upon  peace ;  and  they  attempt  to 
win  by  fraud  what  they  are  unable  to  gain  by  force. 
There  were  several  other  Pattiala  cases,  besides 

Ths  eoMo/  th€9U.  ^^^  of  ^be  Chaharumi  Sikhs,  diffi- 
iageo/Bmtr^r.  cult  to  Settle,   a  brief  account  of 
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which  is  necessary  here*  The  first  of  these  relates 
to  the  village  of  Bugar,  and  the  case  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting from  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Government 
with  reference  to  the  investigation  of  rights  which 
had  accrued  previous  to  1809.  This  village,  which 
oranted  to  Bibe  must  uot  be  confoundod  with  one 
t*!l'r*  mimTa^  granted  to  Pattiala  in  1855,  had 
^'*'****  been  originally  given  by  Kama  and 

Tilokha,  the  sons  of  Phiil,  to  their  sister  Fatoh, 
whose  descendants  still  own  it.  Both  Pattiala  and 
Nabha,  the  descendants  of  the  original  grantees, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  Bfigar  ;  and  the  jagirdars 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  favoring  the  claim  of 
the  respective  States,  while  the  cultivators  of  the 
Dispute  as  to  Pat^     viUago   asscrtod   that  both  Nabha 

f  tola   or  IfabHa  •«-  i?^.i«i  i-       -i-i* 

premac^,  BJid  Pattiala  exercised  jurisdiction 

and  inflicted  fines.  The  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States  held  that  neither  had  a  right  to  the  village, 
which  had  been  granted  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Pattiala  and  Nabha  Chiefs  were  mere  zamindars, 
subjects  of  the  Dehli  Emperor  who  received  the 
Imperial  share  of  the  revenue  of  Bugar  as  of  other 
Or  the  Bfipretnaey    viUages,  aud  that  tiio  British  Go- 

o/  the    BrUieh   Go-  x       •         i    i  •  ai  i  i» 

oemment.  vemmont,   m  taking  the   place   of 

that  of  Dehli,  had  succeeded  to  its  jurisdiction  also. 
It  was,  besides,  unjust  to  the  people  to  make  them 
over  to  either  State,  for  partisans  of  the  one  would 
be,  in  any  case,  oppressed  by  the  triumphant  parti- 
sans of  the  other  ;  while  to  continue  the  joint  juris- 
diction of  both  in  a  single  village  was  impossible. 
The  Government  of  India  decUned  to  take  this 
whicn  Klines  to  ^icw  of  the  case.  The  argument 
nseert  any  claim.  drawu  from  the  status  at  tho  time 
of  the  errant  was  asserted  to  be  fallacious,  for  the 
proclamations  of  Sir  D.    Ochterlony,   in    1809  and 
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1811,  had  absolutely  shut  the  door  agamst  the  in- 
vestigations of  anterior  rights,  and  guaranteed  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Cis-Satlej  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
rights  and  authority,  within  their  possessions,  which 
they  enjoyed  before  they  were  taken  under  British 
protection.  As  the  village,  at  the  date  of  the  pro- 
clamation, was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  either  Pat- 
tiala  or  Nabha,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
then  made  to  extend  the  British  authority  over  the 
village.  The  inconvenience  to  the  people  by  giving 
Bugar  to  either  State  might  be  great,  but  this, 
though  matter  of  regret,  did  not,  in  any  way,  affect 
the  merits  of  the  question,  or  render  a  breach  of 
the  distinct  understanding  on  which  the  Government 
assumed  the  protection  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States  any 
less  objectionable.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  interfere  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
all  the  people  of  India,  to  whomsoever  they  might 
happen  to  be  subject ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
village  should  be  given  to  Pattiala  or  Nabha,  as 
appeared  the  most  appropriate. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  village  was 
Thef^iimgeasBigH-    assigucd   to    the   Raja  of   Nabha, 
edtoNabtM.  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  acquiesc- 

ing in  the  decision.  * 

The  second   case    referred   to   the    estate    of 
The  KhHtnanun    Khumduun,  cousistiug  of  5  8  villages, 
••*•**•  and  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Sir- 

hind.     Pattiala  had  in  it  no  proprietary  rights,  but, 

*  Cominissioiier  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Poiijab,  No.  184, 
dated  16th  August  1855.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,' 
No.  630,  dated  29th  August.  Government  of  ludla,  to  Government 
Punjab,  No.  643,  dated  l5th  October  1855. 

Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Pnnjab,  No.  106,  dated 
4th  May  1857.  Government  Pnnjab  to  Commissioner,  No.  400,  dated 
25th  April,  and  to  Government  of  India,  No.  624,  dated  4th  September 
1857.    Government  of  India,  No.  4641,  dated  }9tb  November  1857, 
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in  1815,  it  was  entrusted  to  her  by  Sir  D,  Ochter- 
lony,  for  administrative  purposes ;  and  the  Pattiala 
Chief  was  empowered  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion and  exact  service.  When  the  English  first 
took  the  Cis-Satlej  territory  under  their  protection, 
they  seem  to  have  fancied  that  the  whole  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  few  great  Chiefs,  and  it  was  only 
gradually  that  it  was  discovered  how  numerous  were 
the  small  communities  claiming  virtual  indepen- 
dence. The  Government  at  length  sought  to  lighten 
it  own  labors  by  making  the  principal  Chiefs  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours, authorizing  them  to  hear  and  decide  their 
disputes,  and  this  course,  though  it  gave  a  power  to 
some  States  which  was  not  unfrequently  abused,  on 
the  whole  worked  well.  In  1815,  the  Sikhs  of 
Khumdnun,  a  large  co-parcenary  body,  were  so  trans- 
rm^^fBrrmd  to  Fat.     forrcd  to  Pattiala  jurisdiction.     The 

tiataJurU4let1onin  oimV  x»    t*       •    i 

1815.  next  year  the  Sikhs  ot   Jranjokra, 

Syadpur,  Dhanori,  Lakhnour,  Khumbra  and  Barail ; 
and,  in  1821,  the  Chaharumis,  co-sharers  with 
Pattiala,  were  referred  to  her  for  general  control  and, 
in  1823,  the  Sikhs  of  Tullakour.  * 

Colonel   Mackeson,  in  his  report  of  1847,  sug- 

sfested  that  the  Khumdnun  Sikhs 
afiotved  to  oouti$iue    might  be  permitted  to  select  whether 

they  would  remain  under  Pattiala 
X)T  come  under  British  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  while  admitting  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  assume  the  direct  control  of  the  estate,  de- 
clared that  it  Was  not  desired  to  alter  the  position  or 


*  Of  these,  the  Khumanait,  Tullakour,  Dhanori  and  Lakhnour  Sikhs 
are  stlU  under  Pattiala  jurisdiction  for  life  of  the  Maharaja,  paying  com- 
mutatiou  tax  in  lieu  of  service  to  Goveruuieut. 


limit  the  authority  of  the  Pattiala  Chief,  as  exercis- 
ed before  the  Satiej  campaign,  but  rather  to  improve 
and  increase  them,  in  consideration  of  the  excellent 
service  then  rendered  by  him,  and  declined  to  alter 
the  arrangement  which  would  be  reconsidered  at  the 
death  of  the  Maharaja.  ♦ 

In  1855,   when  the   Chaharumi  tenures  came 
_._    ,     ^     ,       under  consideration,  that  of  Kham- 

DlffieuHy  of  main'  ^  ' 

tabling  the  rights  of    duun  was  also  discusscd.  The  British 

Government  had  not  given  up  its 
rights  as  paramount  over  the  estate.  It  exacted 
a  commutation  of  Rs.  4,128  a  year,  and  claimed 
all  escheats.  But  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
discovering  what  escheats  lapsed,  and  their  real  value, 
of  which  it  was  evidently  not  the  interest  of  Pattiala 
to  inform  the  Government.  To  obviate  this,  it 
was  ruled  by  Mr.  Edmonstone,  when  Commissioner 
Cis-Satlej  States,  that  enquiries  into  escheats  should 
not  be  made  on  the  ordinary  basis,  viz.,  the  year  of 
protection,  1809,  but  that  existing  possession  should 
be  made  the  foundation  for  regulating  rights  of  the 
British  Government  to  future  escheats,  while  the 
Maharaja  was  to  file  papers  showing  the  approximate 
value  of  the  share,  the  amount  of  which  would  be 
added  to  the  annual  amount  of  commutation  paid 
by  Pattiala.  t 

This  rule  had   worked   badly,  and  it  was  then 
proposed  either  to  request  the  Maharaja  to  prepare 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Secretary  to  Govemmeut  of 
India,  No.  125,  dated  9th  June  1847. 

Government  of  India,  No.  2352,  dated  £»th  October  1847,  to  Com- 
missioner Cis-Satlej  States. 

t  Mr.  MelviU  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  102,  dated 
30tk  December  1 852.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  to  Mr.  MelviU,  No. 
35,  dated  llth  January  1853. 
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a  complete  rent-roll  of  the  whole  estate  with  the 
value  of  each  share,  or  to  make  a  regular  settlement 
of  all  the  villages.  But  the  Government  unwilling 
to  adopt  the  latter  course,  as  it  was  thought  likely 
to  give  umbrage  to  the  Maharaja,  the  estate  having 
been  so  long  under  his  sole  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  was 
finally  determined  to  leave  the  existing  arrangements 
as  they  were  during  the  life  time  of  Maharaia 
Nariu^  Singh.* 

Some  doubt  was,  after  this,  expressed  as  to  the 
Which  ufere  not  iutentiou  of  Govemmeut  to  relin- 
however  resigned.  quish  all  claims  to  cscheatcd  shares, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  intimate  to  the 
Maharaja  that  the  just  claims  of  Government  were 
in  no  way  abandoned.  He  was  directed  to  file, 
within  three  months,  a  list  of  sharers  and  their  col- 
lateral descendants,  showing  the  shares  held  by 
them,  and  the  ancestor  from  whom  they  derived 
their  right ;  and  his  acquiescence  in  this  was  a 
condition  on  which  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Khum- 
dnun  estate  was  continued.  The  rules  of  succession 
of  1851  were  applicable  to  this  estate,  according 
to  which,  collaterals,  claiming  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, would  succeed  to  so  much  of  the  estate  as 
was  in  possession  of  that  ancestor  in  1809.t 
The  Maharaja  nevertheless  delayed  the  required 
report  till  the  7th  May  1857.     The  number  of  lapses 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  204, 
dated  5tli  September  1855.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India 
No.  762,  dated  lltli  October.  Government  of  India,  No.  3894,  dated  2nd 
November  1853;  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States, 
No.  983,  dated  14tli  November  1855. 

f  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  282, 
dated  19tli  December  1855.  Government  Punjab,  to  Government  of 
India,  No.  934,  dated  27tli  December.  Government  of  India  to  Go- 
vernment Punjab,  No.  837,  dated  13th  February  1856.  Government 
Punjab,  to  Commissiouer  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  134,  dated  21  st  February 
1856. 


were  only  two,  amounting  to  Rb.  1,650  per  anniim, 
which  was  very  small,  considering  that  the  number 
of  sharers  was  225.  This  amount  was  charged 
against  the  Maharaja  from  the  date  of  the  lapses.^ 
Two  years  later  the  Khumdnun  estate  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fattiala  in  perpetuity. 

Maharaja  Narindar  Singh  had  always  expressed 

a   great   desire  to   visit    England. 

The  proposed  visit       m  • 

of  the  Maharaja  to    Tho   Sikhs   are   not  a  race  much 
'*^  '  addicted  to  travelling,  and  no  Sikh 

Chief,  of  any  consequence,  had  ever  left  India  and 
very  few  had  travelled  as  far  as  Calcutta.  In  1854 
he  formally  asked  permission  to  visit  England  and 
that  an  English  oflScer  might  be  appointed  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  consent  of  Government  was  given, 
on  the  condition  that  satisfactory  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  administration  of  the  Fattiala  State 
during  his  absence.  A  council  of  Regency  was 
Arranffemenudur.    appointed,  consisting  of  throo  pflS- 

ing  his  absenee.  ^^j^^  ^J^^  WeTO  tO    haVC  fuU  pOWOrS, 

and,  in  case  of  diflference  of  opinion,  the  majority 
was  to  decide ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  su^estion 
of  the  Government  of  India,  the  Maharaja  abandoned 
his  intention  of  taking  with  him  a  suite  of  500 
persons  in  favor  of  a  smaller  number.  All  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  but  the  Maharaja,  at  the 
The  design  aban-  l^s*  momcut,  postpouod  his  dopar- 
^'^^'  ture,  and  before  he  had  again  made 


*  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  2131,  dated 
11th  Jnne  1858.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States,  No.  421  dated  23rd  Jnne.  Commissioner  Cis-8atlej  States  to 
Government  Punjab,  No.  197,  dated  9th  July.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States  to  Deputy  Commissioner  Ambala,  No.  601,  dated  20th  April  1857, 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  Ambala. to  Commissioner  Cis*Satiej  States, 
No.  204.  dated  5tb  July  1858. 


up  his  mind  to  start,  the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  his 
presence  was  necessary  in  his  own  State.* 

After  the  mutiny,  Narindar  Singh  again  deter- 
ThedeBtgnatee^Hd    miued  to  visit  England.     His  ser- 
Hme formed.  vicos,   duriug   1857,   had  been    so 

brilliant,  and  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  warm,  that  he  believed  that  in  England  he 
would  receive  a  very  flattering  reception.  His 
expectation  would  no  doubt  have  been  realized,  but, 
unfortunately,  a  second  time,  domestic  affairs  and 
political  questions  forced  him  to  abandon  the  inten- 
And  mgaiH  «6an.  tiou  after  all  arrangements  had  been 
*"•***•  completed  and  an   English  officer. 

Major  R.  Lawrence,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  had  been  selected  to  accompany  him.t 

The  mutiny  put  on  its  trial  the  great  experi- 
The  mutiny  of    nieut  which  the  British  Govcmment 
^**^'  had  been  laboriously  working  out 

since  1809,  with  regard  to  the  Cis-Satlej  States; 
and  it  indisputably  proved  that  the  Sikh  Chiefs  knew 
that  they  had  been  treated  with  generosity  and 
consideration  by  the  paramount  power. 

During  the  disturbances  of  1857-58,  no  prince 
in  India  showed  greater  loyalty  or  rendered  more 
conspicuous  service  to  the  British  Government  than 
the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala.     He  was  the  acknow- 


•  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  No&  154  aud  205^  dated  ISth 
July  and  2drd  August  1854,  with  enclosures.  Government  Punjab  to 
Government  of  India,  Nos.  642  and  717,  dated  I9tli  July,  6tli  Sep- 
tember. Government  of  Indians  Nos.  3648,  800  and  885,  dated  18tli 
August,  25tli  September  and  15tli  November  1854. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  289, 
dated  16tli  October  1858.  Goverumeut  Punjab  to  Uoverumeut  of  India, 
No.  791,  dated  30tii  October. 
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Th€  infinene^  of  lodged  head  of  the  Sikhs,  and  his 
the  Mahamja.  hesitation  or  disloyalty  would  have 

been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  results ; 
while  his  ability,  character  and  high  position  would 
have  made  him  a  most  formidable  leader  against 
the  Government  But  following  the  honorable  im- 
pulses of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  he  unhesitatingly 

Hu  MiMpiMMHM  placed  his  whole  power,  resources 
loyaify.  g^^^  influence  at  the  absolute  com- 

mand of  the  English,  and  during  the  darkest  and 
most  doubtful  days  of  the  mutiny  he  never  for  a 
moment  wavered  in  his  loyalty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
redoubled  his  exertions  when  less  sincere  friends 
thought  it  politic  to  relax  theirs. 

When  the  news  searched  Pattiala  of  the  mu- 

jTte  immediau  a«*    tiuios  at  DohU  and  Meerat  and  the 

{^""^J^^  •^    doubtful    attitude    of    the    native 

theBrUlsh  Govern^ 


troops  at  Ambala,  the  Maharaja 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  his  available  troops 
and  marched  the  same  night  to  Jesomli,  a  village 
close  to  Ambala,  sending,  at  the  same  time,  his  ele- 
phants, camels  and  other  carriage,  to  Kalka,  for  the 
transport  of  European  troops  to  Ambala  from  the 
hill  stations  of  Kussowli,  Dagshai  and  Sabathu. 
From  Jesomli  he  marched  to  Thanesar,  and  placed 
there  a  force  of  1,300  men,  with  four  guns,  for 
the  protection  of  the  district. 

"  This    straightforward    and    loyal   conduct, " 
.  .      ^         wrote  the  Commissioner  of  the  Cis- 

The  opinion  of  thm       ^      ,    .    ^^ 

comtnio$ianer     of    Satlcj  Statos,  "  was  of  infinite  im- 

"portance  to  our  cause  at  that 
"time.  Peoples'  minds  were  agitated  with  various 
"  rumours  about  the  cartridges,  about  the  adultera- 
"  tion  of  flour  and  other  subtle  designs  to  destroy 
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'Hheir  ca43te.  When  the  Maharaja  placed  himself 
"  boldly  and  heartily  on  our  side  these  mischievous 
**  reports  began  to  be  discredited.  The  Maharaja  was 
"  an  orthodox  Hindoo,  whose  position  and  career 
**  alike  commanded  respect.  His  support  at  such  a 
"  crisis  was  worth  a  Brigade  of  English  troops  to  us, 
**  and  served  more  to  tranquillize  the  people  than  a 
^*  hundred  official  disclaimers  would  have  done." 

Thanesar,  Karnal  and  the  station  of  Ambala, 
HiMMervir^tfai  dm^    worc  held  by  Pattiala  troops,  who 
nMi,  also  guarded  the  Grand  Trunk  Road 

from  Karnal  to  Phillor.  The  Maharaja  constantly 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  lead  a  contingent  to 
Dehli,  but,  both  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Civil  Authorities,  he  was  dissuaded  from  this, 
as  his  presence  in  the  Cis-Satlej  States  was  con- 
sidered of  the  highest  importance.  He  sent,  how- 
ever, 500  horse  and  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Sirdar  Partab  Singh,  and  these  troops  did  good 
service  during  the  siege  and  at  the  assault  of  Delhi, 
and  the  assistance  rendered  by  Pattiala  was  warmly 
acknowledged  by  General  Wilson  in  his  despatch 
of  the  22nd  September  1857. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  the 
Maharaja  received  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Dehli, 
urging  him  to  come  over  his  side,  and  promising 
him  rewards  for  so  doing.  This  letter  the  Maharaja 
gave  to  the  English  authorities. 

Besides  troops  at  Dehli,  Karnal,  Thanesar  and 

jn  8iva,  Bohtah    Ambala,   thc   Pattiala   Chief  sent 

and  HisMT.  ^  detachment  with   General   Van- 

Cortlandt,  and  materially  aided  in  restoring  order 
in  Sirsa,  Kohtak  and  Hissar ;  another  detachment 
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was  employed  at  Saharunpur  and  Jagadri  and  was 
twice  engaged  with  the  mutineers :  on  the  revolt  of 
the  10th  Cavalry  at  Ffrozpur,  his  troops  followed 
them  up,  and  in  a  skirmish  that  took  place,  several 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Maliaraja,  in  his  own  territories,  furnished 

HmfumtshMearH^    suppHos  aud  Carriage,  and  kept  the 
oge^ndMnm^teM.        j.^^^   ^^^^    fo^.    ^^i    Govemmeut 

troops  passing  through  from  the  Punjab  to  Dehli ; 
and  all  refugees  from  Sirsa,  Kohtakand  Hissar, 
who  came  into  Pattiala,  were  received  with  kind- 
ness and  supplied  with  everytliing  they  required. 

He  also  gave  a  loan  of  five   lakhs   of  Rupees 
«•     to  Government,  and   expressed  his 
willingness  to  double   this  amount, 
but  no  more  was  required  of  him. 

The  Pattiala  contingent  employed  in  the  Brit- 

ThtiHumfHirof  ht9    ^^h  causc  durfng  1857,  consisted   of 
tro.pM  employ e4.         g  g^ jjg^  £,  1 5  6  Horsc,  2, 8  4 6  Infantry, 

with  156  Officers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom 
were  Sirdar  Partab  Singh  and  Syad  Muhammad 
Hassain,  who  commanded  the  detachment  at  Dehli  ; 
Kour  Dip  Singh  at  Thanesar ;  Sirdars  Hlra  Singh 
and  Hazara  Singh  at  Ambala ;  Sirdars  Karam 
and  Kahan  Singh  at  Hissar ;  Sirdars  Dal  Singh 
and  Fatah  Singh  at  Hansi ;  and  Sirdar  Jiun  Singh  at 
Firozpur.  * 


And  suhiterSbem 
the      Governtnen 
loan. 


♦  No.  77<  from  the  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Com- 
miMioiier  Punjab,  9tli  March  1858,  enclosing  statement  of  tlie  Maharaja's 
services.  No.  34  of  13th  April  1858  from  Chief  Commitwioiier  Punjab 
to  Government  of  India. 

Commissioner  Cis-Catlej  States*  Nos.  8,  133.  150,200,3.52,  dated 
8th  January.  12tli  May.  21st  May,  12th  Jul^',  12th  Novenil)er  1 858.  Com- 
missioner Hissar* s,  Nos.  38,  44,  140,  dated  15tli  June,  22tid  June,  30th 
October  1858.   Commissioner  l>ehli*s,  No.  31,  dated  4th  November  1857. 


J 


Most  of  fhe  services  of  the  Maharaja  in  1858 
Th4>9er9U)eMof$he     ^eTo  rendered  at  Dholepur,  a  small 
^t^'^^M^r  ^tS    Bajput  State,   between   Agra  and 
tftMiior.  Gwalior,  the  Chief  of  which,  Kana 

Bhagwant  Singh,  had  married  his  daughter.  Early 
in  September  1857,  the  combined  insurgent  forces  of 
Indore  and  Gwalior  entered  the  Dholepur  State. 
Most  of  the  Rana's  troops  and  officials  joined  the 
rebels,  who  ravaged  the  district,  defied  the  Chiefs 
authority  and  even  threatened  his  life  until  he  con- 
sented to  their  demands.  At  length  they  left  Dhole- 
pur, taking  with  them  the  Kana's  guns,  for  Agra, 
where  they  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Agra  gar- 
rison and  the  Dehli  Column  under  General  Greathed, 
on  the  10th  of  October.  But  Dholepur  remained 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the  Chief  was  unable 
to  restore  order ;  till,  with  the  consent  of  the  North 
West  and  Pimjab  Authorities,  the  Maharaja  of 
Fattiala  sent  there  a  force  of  2,000  men  and  two 
guns,  under  the  command  of  Nihal  Chand  and 
Diwan  Jagdesh  Singh  Motando,  two  of  his  ablest 
officials.  *  Although  Dholepur  was  tranquillized, 
the  neighbouring  States  were  in  so  disturbed  a  con- 
dition that  the  Fattiala  troops  were  directed  to  re- 
main there.  Gwalior,  which  had  already  been  the 
scene  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  rebels,  and,  for  a  time,  held  by  them.  The 
Maharaja  Sindiah  fled  to  Dholepur,  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  and  was  supplied  with  an  escort  of  Fattiala 
troops  to  Agra.     A   British  force  then  marched 


*  Letter  of  Colonel  Riddell,  Oommanding  Dholepar  force,  to  Diwan 
Nihal  Chand,  dated  2Qd  Febroarj  1858. 

No.  784  of  27th  Jnlj  1858,  from  General  O.  Lawrence,  Agent 
Governor  General  Rajpntana  to  Government  of  India.  No.  6  of  10th 
February  1858,  from  Major  Macpherson,  Political  Agent  Gwalior,  to 
Agent  Governor  General  for  Central  India. 
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against  the  rebel  army  at  Gwalior,  and  the  Fattiala 
Chief  increased  his  force  at  Dholepur  by  every 
available  man.  He  girded  all  the  ferries  on  the 
Chumbal  river,  collected  supplies  for  the  British 
army,  and  a  detachment  of  500  of  his  troops  served 
under  General  Napier  in  the  action  at  Alipur,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  when  the  rebels,  who  had  been 
defeated  before  Gwalior,  were  again  attacked  and 
routed 

A  month  later,  at  the  requisition  of  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  a  Fattiala  detachment  of  600  infantry 
and  300  horse  was  moved  from  Dholepur  to 
Gwalior,  where  it  remained,  doing  excellent  service, 
reducing  rebellious  villages  and  acting  as  guards 
and  escorts. 

In  February  1858,  the  Maharaja,  at  the  request 
Atjh^u^^^in    of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  sent  a 
^^••^^  force  of  600   foot  and   200  horse, 

afterwards  doubted  in  strength,  to  Jhajjar,  where 
they  were  employed  during  the  whole  year  under 
^  the  Civil  authorities,  in  maintaining  the  order  of 
the  district.  Two  months  later  the  Chief  Conmiis- 
sioner  of  Oude  applied  for  a  regiment  fully  equipped 
for  service  in  that  province.  Although  aU  his 
regular  troops  were  employed  at  this  time  on  active 
service,  the  Maharaja  raised  820  infantry  and  203 
sowars,  and  despatched  them  to  Oude  without  delay, 
where  their  services  were  most  useful.  * 

The  Fattiala  Chief  was  splendidly  rewarded 
Th0  r0war4§  gimt^    for  his  sorvicos   bv  tho    Govom- 

*  No.  63,  fh)m  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Secretary  to 
GoTemment  Punjab,  dated  16th  Febmarj  1859.  Oovemment  Punjab, 
to  Government  of  India,  No.  161,  dated  23rd  February.  No.  2216, 
from  Government  of  India,  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  23rd  April 
1869.  Kbarita  addressed  to  Mahan^a  of  Fattiala  by  His  £xcelleucy 
tlie  Viceroy,  dated  2lBt  April  1859. 
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Firstly. — ^The  Namoul  division  of  the  Jhajjar 
territory,  the  ruler  of  which  had  rebelled,  valued  at 
^.  2,00,000  a  year,  was  granted  to  him  on  condition 
of  good  behaviour  and  service.  Military  and  Political, 
at  any  time  of  general  danger  or  disturbance. 

Secondly. — ^The  jurisdiction  over  Bhadour,  long 
the  subject  of  dispute,  was  ceded  to  him,  with  the 
right  of  escheats,  the  reversion  to  lapsed  estates 
therein,  and  the  annual  commutation  tax  amount- 
ing to  Ba.  5,265. 

Thirdly. — ^The  confiscated  house  in  Dehli  former* 
ly  belonging  to  the  Begam  Zenat  Mahal,  and  valued 
at  Ss.  10,000,  was  granted  to  him  and  his  honorary 
titles  were  increased.^ 

It  had  been  first  proposed  to  give  the  Maharaja 
«.  .^.^  /bt.    territory  adjoinmg  his  own  State, 

S^^  f/pST^    ^  *^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^-  50,000  a  year, 
•(«-  but  this  idea  was  abandoned ;  for  it 

was  undesirable  to  transfer  territory  which  had  been 

for  many  years  under  British  rule,  the  more  eepe* 

cially  as  tiiere  was  new  territory  which  had  been 


*  The  titles  of  the  Maharaja  in  1857  were^ 

Mah&i^a  Dhir^  B&jeshar  Mah&r&ja  B&jag&n  Narindar  »Dgh  Mohin* 
dar  Bnhidar. 

They  were  increased  in  1858  as  follows  :^ 

Farzand  Kh&s,  Dowlat-i-Inglisia,  Mansiir  Zamin,  Amfr-tfl-Umra» 
Mah&Hya  Dhirdj,  Bajeshar  Sri  Mah4r&ja  R&jag&n  Narindar  Singh  Mohin- 
dar  Bah&dar. 

No.  34,  from  Secretary  to  GoTemment  Punjab  to  GoYernmenft  of 
India,  dated  18th  May  1858. 

No.  1549,  from  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner  Punjab 
dated  2ad  Jnne  1858. 

The  term  "  Dowlat-i-Inglisia,**  meaning  '*  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment** was  inserted  later.  "  Farzand  Kh&s**  signifying  "  choicest  son," 
and  reqairing  some  after  qnalificaUon  to  shew  whaae  son  the  Chief 


was. 

Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States,  No.  837,  dated  30th  December  1859. 
Government  of  India,  No.  8  dated  4th  January  1860. 
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only  recently  annexed,  that  of  the  rebel  Nawab  of 
Jhajjar,  which  was  not  too  far  from  the  Pattiala 
territory  to  prevent  the  Maharaja  exercising  over  it 
an  efficient  control.  It  was,  moreover,  an  advantage 
to  have  a  Sikh  Chief,  whose  loyalty  had  been  so 
well  tried,  located  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  and, 
at  that  time,  disaffected  Muhanmiadan  population  of 
the  Jhajjar  territory  and  interposed  a^  a  barrier 
towards  the  independent  States  of  Al war  and  Jaipur, 
with  its  feudatories  of  Shaikhawati  and  Ketrf, 
whose  army  and  population  had  shown  themselves 
unfriendly  during  the  mutinies.  The  Narnoul  divi- 
sion of  the  Jhajjar  territory,  which  was  granted  to 
the  Maharaja,  was  the  frontier  division  adjoining 
the  above  named  States.  The  revenue  of  Narnoul 
was  estimated  at  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  on  the  faith 

xheterritorw0ran>    o{  the    assessmeut    fixcd  by    the 
tedwoBnotatvi^n^    Nawab  of  Jhajjar,  which  was  in 

•^  excess  of  that  simi.     It  did  not,  at 

any  rate,  on  its  first  acquisition  by  the  Maharaja, 
yield  more  than  Bs.  1,70,000,  inclusive  of  fines  and 
miscellaneous  revenue,  and  this  was  nmde  the  ground 
for  a  request  for  further  grants  to  complete  the  two 
lakhs  of  territory  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Maharaja.  But  the  Government  had  made  no  pro- 
mise and  given  no  guarantee  that  the  territory  would 
yield  as  much  as  two  lakhs  of  rupees,  nor  was  there 
any  means  of  ascertaining  its  income,  except  from  the 
assessment  of  its  late  owner,  which  was  in  excess  of 
two  lakhs,  and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  under 
another  native  ruler  it  would  yield  at  least  as  much. 

The  Government  were  thus  imder 


wMHi  had  givn  no    uo  obligation  whatovor  to  make  up 

to  the  Maharaja  the  amount  defi- 


grmmaUoofiU  wUue. 
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cient ;  for,  although  he  had  been  told  the  approxi- 
mate rental,  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  territory 
would  yield  somewhat  less,  and  that  it  was  made 
over  to  him  for  no  specific  revenue,  but  simply  for 
what  it  was  worth.* 

The  claims  of  the  Maharaja  received  every  con- 
sideration, and  in  September  1859,  the  Commissioner 
Cis-Satlej  States  made  a  further  and  full  enquiry 
mto  them.t 

But  the  Government,  unable  to  admit  any 
claim  to  compensation  on  account  of  an  alleged 
deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  grant,  was  yet  will- . 
ing  to  make  a  flirther  grant  of  territory  to  the 
Maharaja  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  service 
he  had  done,  and  a  proposal  was  submitted  by  the 
Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  transfer  to  Pat- 
tiala  portions  of  the  pargannah  of  Kanoudh  and 
Budwana,  in  the  Jhajjar  territory,  with  an  income 
of  about  a  lakh  of  rupees  per  annum,  the  Pattiala 
Chief  giving  a  nazardna  equivalent  to  20  years 
revenue.^ 

These  pargannahs  were  the  southernmost  por- 

The  dutrM9  of    tion  of  the  confiscated  territory  of 

^^^^rZ:^!^^    Jhajjar,  and  it  would  have  been 

jrauiaia.  incouvenient  for  the  Government 

to  retain  them,  as  it  would  entail  the  maintenance 


*  No.  58,  dated  16th  Febniary  1859,  from  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ 
Slates  to  Secretary  to  Government  Pnnjab.  No.  161,  dated  23rd  Febru- 
ary 1S59,  from  Secretary  to  Government  Ponjab  to  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  India.  No.  2216,  of  2drd  April  1859,  from  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India  to  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States*  Nos.  264  and  274,  dated  27tlt 
September  and  1st  October  1859  to  Government  Punjab. 

I  Memorandum  by  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  dated  22nd 
December  1859,  and  Memo,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Funjab,  Slst 
Deoember  1859.  . 
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of  a  separate  judicial  and  revenue  establishment. 
The  Chiefs  of  Pattiala,  Jhind  and  Nabha  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  anxious  to  acquire  this  territory, 
which  lay  adjacent  to  that  conferred  upon  them  in 
1858.  There  was,  besides,  an  advantage  to  Govern- 
ment in  clearing  off  the  large  debts  which  were  due 
to  Fattiala  and  Nabha  for  loans  advanced  in    1848 

Ths  poitteto  and    8^^    1857.     Thoso    amouutod,    in 
vmb^  uun^.  iggo^  to  the  following  sums  :— 

Pattiala,  5  percent  loan  of  1848,  Re.  16,96,000* 
Do.,     6  per  cent  loan  of  1857,  „      2,36,000 

Total,     ...  Ss.  19,32,000 


Nabha,  5  per  cent  loan  of  1848,  Us.    7,00,000 
Do.,  6  per  cent  loan  of  1857,    „      2,50,000 

Total,     ...Bs.    9,50,000 


There  was  also  a  large  sum  due  to  Pattiala  for 
interest  which  had  not  been  drawn  since  1857, 
which  was  separately  considered.      The   Baja   of 

with  the  British  Government,  but,  considering  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  during  the  mutiny 
and  his  desire  to  acquire  additional  territory,  it 
was  determined  to  give  him  a  share  with  the  other 
Statea.  To  Pattiala  were  aasigned  villages  of 
Kanoudh,  with  the  town  and  fort,  worth  Ss.  98,000 
a  year ;  to  Nabha  villages  worth  Ss.  48,000  ;  and  to 
jhind,  villages  worth  SiS.  21,000.  Twenty  years 
purchase  of  the  share  allotted  to  Fattiala  would  be 
more  than  the  principal  of  his  debt,  but  the  balance 

•  The  Sam  lent  by  Fattiala  in  1843-49,  was  Bs.  80,00,000,  and 
in  1857,  Rs.  5,00,000. 
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was  deducted  from  the  interest  still  due.  In  the 
same  way  with  the  Nabha  grant ;  while  the  Baja 
of  Jhind  paid  for  his  new  territory  a  nazardna  of  'Bb. 
4,20,000.  The  remainder  of  the  district  of  Jhajjar 
was  then  absorbed  into  the  Kohtak  district.* 

There  still  remained  a  balance  of  interest  due  to 
^  ^^^  Fattiala,  amounting  to  Sb.  3, 1 0,666, 

mnungrmntedtmiut$    principally  ou  tho  5  por  cout  loau. 

To  reduce  this,  the  district  of  Khu* 
manun,  which  has  been  before  described,  was  made 
over  to  Pattiala,  the  Government  giving  up  the 
commutation  tax  ofBa.  4,128  per  annum,  and  the 
right  to  escheats,  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  rental  of  the  estate,  which  was  worth  "S/b. 
48,000.  Four  out  of  seven  villages,  shared  with 
And  thm  a4fe»untt  the  BHtish  Govemmeut,  Chiri, 
AHoUp  eio9ed.  Phuror,  Lakhanpur  and  Amargarh, 

were  also  made  over  to  Pattiala^  and  the  value 
of  the  estates  and  rights  ceded  to  him  amounted 
toRs.  1,76,360,  On  the  30th  of  June  1860,  the 
balance  due  to  Pattiala  was  'Sa.  93,767-15-10,  which 
was  paid  to  him  in  cash  and  the  transactions  closed,  t 
annmdsgmnt^tdfar  Sauads  wcre  granted  to  the  several 
**•  •^•^  «4»rrifiwif.       Chiefs  for  their  new  territory,  and 


*  Commisioiier  Cis-Satlej  States  to  OoTernment  Punjab,  No.  87, 
dated  2drd  May  I860.  Govenimeiit  Paiijab  to  Oovernmeiit  of  India, 
No.  847,  dated  4th  Jane.  Government  of  India  to  Oovemment  Punjab, 
No.  1977,  dated  14th  June  1860.  Despatch  of  Secretary  of  State,  No. 
12,  dated  80th  January  1861. 

f  CommiMioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Punjab  Government,  No.  109, 
dated  14th  June  1860.  Punjab  Government  to  Government  of  India,  No. 
423,  dated  3rd  July.  Goveniment  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No. 
2779,  dated  18th  July  1860.  Despatch  of  Secretaiy  of  8tate  for  India, 
No.   12,  dated  30th  January  1861. 

Comminiianwr  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  187, 
&tM  22iid  September  1860. 


^^ 
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complimentary  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the  Go- 
vernor General.* 

There  were  other  privileges  and  concessions 
oih0r  vmiwM€  gnmtod  to  the  Maharaja  of  Fattiala 
eoiu>-ion«  grmmed  g^^d  the  Kajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  of 
jThuikimn  chuft.  the  greatest  value  and  of  a  character 
which  changed  materially  the  nature  of  their  relations 
with  the  British  Government  In  1858,  these 
Chiefs  had  united  in  soliciting  certain  concessions 
which  were  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
some  granted  at  once  ;  others,  including  the  most 
desired  of  all,  the  right  of  adoption  guaranteeing  the 
perpetuity  of  their  rule,  a  little  later. 


*  TroHMlation  of  Summd  or  grant  of  porHom$  of  the  Parguftnakt  of 
Kunoudh  and  Boodwanah,  dUtrici  Jhuj^mr,  and  of  llaqnak  Khnmanuny 
district  Ambala,  bestowed  upon  Hu  Highness  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  by  His  JBxceUencif  Earl  Canning,  Q.  C,  B^  Vieero^f  md 
Oovemor  General  of  India, 

Preamble.-— Wheslslm  the  devotion  and  lojaltj  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  of  his  ancestors  have  alwajs  been  conspicoons 
since  the  establiDbment  of  British  supremacy  in  India,  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  being  desirous  of  niarking  his  high 
appreciation  of  those  qualities,  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  npon  the 
Maharaja  portions  of  Farguiinahs  Kunondh  and  lloodwanah  of  the 
district  of  Jhujjar,  containing  one-hundred  and  ten  villages  ( 1 10)  according 
to  vernacnlar  list  annexed,  assessed  at  a  yearly  revenue  of  ninety-six 
thousand  nine-hundred  and  forty  its.  (96.940),  and  to  accept  from  His 
Highness  a  **  Nuuuranah  *'  of  nineteen  lakhs  thirty-eight  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  Rs.  (19,38,800).  Further,  His  Excellency  has  been 
pleased  In  like  manner  to  bestow  upon  the  Maharajah  the  Ilaquah 
of  Khumanun,  district  Umballah,  with  the  service  commutation  tax, 
and  the  right  to  escheats,  and  to  accept  from  His  Highness  a  Nuxzuranah 
of  one  lakh  seventy-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  (1,76,360) 
Itnpees. 

It  is  accordingly  ordained  as  follows  :— 

ARTICLE  1.— The  territories  above-mentioned  are  conferred  npon 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Pattiala  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

ARTICLE  2.— The  Maharaja  and  his  successors  will  exercise  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogative  in  these  newly  acquired  territories 
as  His  Highness  at  present  enjoys  in  his  ancestral  possessions,  according  to 
the  term  ot  the  Sunnud,  dated  5th  May  1 860,  and  signed  by  His  Excellency  * 
Earl  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

ARTICLE  8. — The  Maharaja  and  his  successors  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  same  loyal  relations  with  the  British  Government,  aitd  to 
fulAl  the  same  obligations  with  regard  to  these  newly  acquired  territories, 
as  were  imposed  upon  His  Highness  by  the  terms  of  the  Suunud,  dated 
6ih  May  1860^  yy^w"?  to  H^  Highness*  ancestral  poesessionB. 
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The  first  request  related  to  the  power  of  in- 
Thepawerofimfiut.    flicting  Capital  punishment.     This 
w^eni.  had  been  taken  from  the  Chiefs 

after  the  first  Sikh  war^  although  no  allusion  had 
been  made  to  it  in  the  granted  SancldSy  for  reasons 
given  by  the  Secretary  in  his  letter  conveying  th^ 
Government  orders*:— "You  must  impress  upon 
"  ihe  Maharaja  and  upon  the  pther  protected  Chiefs 
'*  under  your  jurisdiction;  that  no  mutilation  will  be 
"  allow^  within  their  respective  territories,  and  that, 
"  in  no  case  can  they  be  permitted  to.  execute  thb 
"  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  and  deprive  of  life 
*'  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  Agent, 
^'  to  whom  each  case  considered  deserving  of  capi- 
"  tal  punishment  must  be  submitted,  after  receiving 
"  the  final  orders  of  the  local  authorities.  No 
stipulations  to  this  effect  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Sanad,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  Raja  of  Jhind  that  such  might  be  omitted, 
"  but  you  will  require  both  His  Highness  and  the 
"  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  to  conform  implicitly  to  the 
"  above  instructions  of  Governnient,  as  if  the 
"  stipulations  were  formally  entered  in  the  Sanad." 

This  deprivation  of  the  power  of  inflictmg 
capital  punishment  was  regarded  by  the  Chiefs  as 
limiting  their  independence  more  than  any  otfier 
of  the  regulations  which  were  issued  after  the  Satlej 
campaign.  The  Maharaja  of  Patti^Jia.  would  neVer 
apply  for  sanction  to  inflict  it,  au  J  the  practical  result 
of  the  order  was  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
in  his  territory.  Indeed,  between  1847  and  1^56, 
only  three  applications  for  sanction   were  made  to 


•  Para.  19  of  No.  2352,  dated  5th  October  1847,  from  Secretary 
to  Goveniuieut  of  India  to  Comuilb^iuuer  Cis-Satlej  (states. 


a 
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the  Agent,  two  from  the  Baja  of  Jhind,  and  one 
from  the  Raja  of  Faridkot.  * 

The  three  Phulkian  Chiefs,  accordingly,  soli- 
cited, in  1858,  that  the  power  of  life  and  death 
might  be  again  restored  to  them.  During  the  mu- 
tiny, indeed,  it  had  been  restored,  for,  without  it, 
they  could  never  have  maintained  order  in  their 
territories,  and  they  were  then  specially  authorized 
to  execute  heinous  offenders  without  reference  to 
the  Commissioner ;  and  the  Government^  in  1858, 
granted  them  the  right  fully  and  absolutely,  as  they 
desired,  considering  that  they  might  with  safety  be 
entrusted  with  the  power ;  that  they  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  more  sparing  of  its  exercise  than  European 
officers  would  be  ;  and  that,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, the  Conmiissioner  could  exert  no  real  check, 
except  a  moral  one,  which  would  not  be  lessened  by 
conferring  the  power.  If  the  moral  check  should 
&il,  there  remained  the  power  of  sequestration  or 
absolute  deprivation  of  powers  which  had  been  abus- 
ed, which,  in  1856,  the  Government  had  used 
against  the  Nawab  of  Mamdot. 

The  second  request  of  the  Chiefs  was,  that  in 
The  arrangemeni  casc  of  a  minority  in  any  one  of 
^*.^^':*.  *•/*!  the  three  houses,  a  Council  of  Re- 
V9un9U  of  Begetufif.  gcucy,  formcd  of  thrco  of  the  old 
and  trusted  servants  of  the  State,  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Agent  and  the  other  two 
Phulkian  Chie&,  while,  from  this  Council,  strangers 
and  the  relatives  of  the  minor  should  be  excluded. 
The  Government  agreed  to  this  request. 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  StAtes  to  Secretary  to  Government  Pun- 
jab, No.  13,  dated  16th  January  1856,  and  No.  39,  dated  2l8t  January, 
from  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States. 
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The  third  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  memorial  of 
TherigMofaaop.    the  Chiofe  askod  for  the  right  of 

adoption,  in  default  of  male  issue, 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Fhulkian  family ; 
and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  Chief  without  male 
issue  and  without  having  adopted  an  heir,  that  the 
two  remaining  Chie&  should  have  power  to  elect  a 
successor  from  the  same  fi»inUy. 

The  privilege  of  adoption  was  one  which  the 

Chiefs  desired  with  the  greatest 
ihs  md^ted  «o»  had  eamestnoss.  Hitherto,  among  the 
"*  Sikhs,  Cis  and  Trans-Satlej,   adop- 

tion, though  carrying  with  it  all  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  private  property  enjoyed  by  tiie  son  of  the 
body,  had  never  been  acknowledged  aa  conferring 
any  right  of  succession  to  a  Chie&hip.  In  the 
Punjab  proper,  the  Maharaja  at  Lahore,  and,  south 
of  the  Satlej,  the  British  Government,  claimed,  as 
paramount,  the  right  of  inheriting  all  estates  to  which 
there  were  no  near  male  heirs,  among  whom  the 
adopted  son  had  no  place ;  and  the  families  of  Am- 
bala,  Firozpur,  Bilaspur,  Bupar,  and  many  others, 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  for  adopted  chil- 
dren a  'share  at  least  in  the  estate. 

The  British  Government,   too,   had,   in  1837, 
-.      «      ^  ^      excluded  females  from  the  succes- 
Gowemmemiwuhrs'    siou  to  the  Fhulkiau  Statos  ;  and 
'**^  **  *      although  allowing  the  right  of  col- 

laterals, had  only  admitted  their  right  to  such  pro- 
perty as  had  been  held  by  the  conmion  ancestor 
from  whom  they  derived  their  claim. 

The  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  thus  lived  in  a  perpetual 


J^^^^^^f  fear  that  one  portion  of  their  pos- 
thHf  frnmuiet  and  scssious,  in  the  ovcut  of  their  dying 
Mcoiec.  childless,  would  pass  to  distant  kins- 
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men  with  whom  they  were  at  constant  feud,  while 
the  most  ancient  and  dearest  loved  portion  would 
become  an  escheat  of  the  British  Government,  which 
threatened  in  course  of  time  to  absorb  them  all. 
Nor  was  this  fear  at  all  unreasonable.  The  number 
of  lapses  that  had  fallen  to  the  Government  from 
the  time  of  its  first  connection  with  the  country 
north  of  Dehli  was  very  great ;  and  Chiefship  after 
Chiefehip  had  been  absorbed  in  the  British  territories. 
'  \^  .  \  ^     ^  l    The  debauched  lives  of  the  Sikhs. 

Their    dfibauehed  ,     ,     .         i  ,•      •  .  -        • 

uvesmade  their  fear    and  their  addictiou  to  mtoxicatmg 

tPe990Hei999t  *     '  I  i*  aJ     .       i*  1  !•! 

spirits  of  the  fiercest  quality,  were 
all  in  fiivor  of  the  paramount  power,  if  the  policy 
of  that  power  was  annexation.  Vainly  did  a  Sikh 
Chief  marry  a  succession  of  wives ;  his  excesses  had 
brought  their  curse  with  them,  and  no  son  was 
bom  to  inherit  his  wide  estates.  It  was,  then,  with 
a  keen  desire,  that  the  Chiefs  solicited  the  privilege 
of  adoption.  To  them,  as  to  all  Hindus,  the  adopt- 
ed son  was  as  dear  and  as  much  their  own  as  one 
bom  of  their  body  ;  and  Hindu  law  and  custom  had 
ever  held  him  as  such.  It  was  in  succession  to 
Chiefships  alone  that  the  right  of  adoption  wa^ 
denied,  and  the  Rajas  asked  themselves  whether  the 
English  protection  had  not  been  bought  at  too 
dear  a  cost,  and  whether  the  policy,  which  had  given 
to  the  British  Government  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
territories  won  by  the  Khalsa  in  the  days  of  its 
first  triumphs,  had  been  so  disinterested  as  that 
Government  had  always  declared.  It  is  not  that 
they  would  have  fared  better  with  Kanjit  Singh : 

he  asserted  the  rights  of  a  sover- 

Bat^ii  Signh  had,  •      i         i       xi.  xi. 

Hke The BruuheZ    ©ign  moro  jealously  than  ever  the 
J^JJ^'^Jl^J^***    British  Government  had  done,  and 

neither  allowed  the  claims  of  adopted 
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sons  nor  of  the.  nearest  collaterals.  But  his  conquests 
and  annexations  were  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Sikh  nation,  and  for  the  glory  of  a  religion  of  which 
its  professors  had  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  weary* 
So  it  happened  that^  at  the  time  of  the  campaign  ^n 
the  Satlej,  many  of  the  Chiefs  thought  that  if  it  were 
their  fate  to  be  absorbed,  it  were  better  to  become 
a  portion  of  the  monarchy  whose  seat  was  at  Lahore, 
than  of  that  which  ruled  them  from  Calcutta,  not 
unkindly  nor  unjustly,  but  with  which  they  had 
little  sympathy ;  which  sternly  repressed  anarchy  and 
confusion  ;  and  forbade  them  to  increase  their 
possessions  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 

The  British  Government  saw  at  once  the  sig-. 

Tik€  gr^i  import'    uificanco  of  tho  roqucst  made  by  the 

m^ftke^u^tio^.    Chiefs.     To  allow  it,  was  to  change 

the  polipy  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage, 
and  which  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  successful. 
tt  was  at  least  difficult  to  prove  that  any  of  the 
dangers  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  gathered 
thick  around  the  Government  were  due  to  iJie  sense 
of  insecurity  in  the  permanance  of  their  rule,  felt 
by  the  native  princes  of  India.  Were  the  right  o^ 
adoption  granted,  tjie.  Government  must  give  up  all. 
hope  of  future  escheats ;  for  so  long  as  one  male  of 
the  Phulkian  race  existed  he  would  unite  under 
himself  all  the  possessions  of  the  family.  In  1858i 
there  were  34  males  of  this  family  living,  and  as 
time '  progressed  the  family  might  be  expected  to 

multiply.  Yet  the  Government 
Qooemmeni  h^  had  boguu  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
•*-^'^'*''-  the  policy  which,  till  1857,  it  had 
followed.  The  mutiny  had  taught  it  some  lessons, 
and  had  disposed  it  to  try  experiments  which  were 


opposed  before,  because  they  were  new.  In  open 
Durbar,  the  right  of  adoption  had  been  conferred 
on  the  Raja  of  Chirkarf ;  the  Maharaja  of  Bewah  ; 
the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior ;  and  the  Maharaja  of  Jai- 
pur ;  and  the  Phulkian  Chiefs  had,  thus^  reason  to 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  denied  to  them.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  at  first  disappointed. 

The  Governor  General  stated  that  the  right  of 
Th€  oowrmai  Gene,    adoptiou,  and  ou  failure  of  adoption, 
t«M«c  the  nght  of  electing  a  successor 

from  among  the  descendants  of  Phul  were  important 
innovations  on  the  custom  which  had  always  pre- 
vailed among  the  Chiefs  of  the  Cis-Satlej  territories, 
and  could  not  be  sanctioned. 

But  the  Home  Government  took  a  view  of  the 
wM6k  «MM  gumnu  easo  morc  favorable  to  the  wishes  of 
^!!!i»ai»«.  *****  '  the  Chiefs  : — "  The  request "  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  State,  "  preferred  by  the  Maharaja 
'*  of  Pattiala  and  the  Rajaa  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  to 
'^  be  permitted,  in  all  cases  of  failure  of  male  issue, 
'^  to  adopt  an  heir  from  among  the  descendants  of 
"  their  common  progenitor  Phul,  and,  in  case  of  such 
''heir  by  adoption  not  being  named  before  the 
''  decease  of  any  one  of  the  tiiree,  for  permission 
"  to  the  surviving  Rajas  to  elect  a  successor  from 
"  the  same  stock,  has  not  been  complied  with  by 
'*your  Lordship's  Government.  But^  adverting 
"  again  to  the  very  great  services  rendered  by  these 
"  Chiefs ;  to  their  long  tried  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the 
"British  Crown,  and  to  the  great  anxiety  which 
"they  evince  to  obtam  this  boon.  Her  Majesty's 
"  Government  are  of  opinion  that  you  might  expedi- 
"  ently,  as  a  special  case,  concede  to  them  the  desired 
"  privilege ;  and  to  request,  therefore,  that  you  will 
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take  steps  to  communicate,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  this  decision  to  the  Chiefs  concerned ;  and 
request  them  to  supply  you  with  an  authenticated 
list  of  the  existing  descendants  of  Phul,  to  be 
"  periodically  revised  by  them.  Her  Majesty*s  Gro- 
"  vemment  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that^  in  con- 
"  sideration  of  this  concession,  you  should  levy  a 
**  nazardna  of  a  year's  revenue  on  the  occasion  of 
"  every  case  of  adoption  or  election  in  the  manner 
^^  above  described.  It  should  be  distinctly  made 
known  to  them  that,  in  no  case  of  direct  lineal 
descent,  will  any  nazardna  be  demanded/'  * 

The  concession  thus  granted  was  valued   by 

The  happ^  r€0uiu    ^®  Chicfs  moro   highly  than  the 
mfthecoiuiesstoi^.        j^^^  territoty,  the  reward  for   their 

loyalty ;  and  later  it  was  extended  to  other  Chiefs 
in  the  Punjab,  Sikh,  Rajput  and  Muhammadan. 
Till  now  these  Chiefs  had  believed,  and  with  justice, 
that  the  British  Government,  while  it  would  neither 
use  violence  nor  fraud  to  obtain  their  territories, 
would,  nevertheless,  gladly  annex  them  to  its  omoi 
dominion  should  misfortune  leave  them  without 
male  heirs.  They  had  at  last  learnt  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  strong  and  yet  generous,  and  that  a 
Government  like  the  British,  before  which  organized 
opposition  was  hopeless  and  against  which  sur- 
prise had  been  tried  in  vain,  might  be  content  to 
trust  rather  to  the  affection  and  confidence  of  its 
feudatories  than  to  their  weakness  or  their  destruc- 
tion. 


•  No.  104,  from  Gliief  (yotnmissioner  Fanjab  to  Govertimeut  of 
India,  of  16th  Jnne  1858.  No.  S047,  from  Goveruraetit  of  ludia,  to 
Government  Punjab,  of  25i\\  May  1859,  Secretary  of  State  to  Govern* 
ment  of  India,  of  1st  December  1859. 


The  fifth  request  made  by  the  Phulkian  Bajas, 
arfce  tmein^um  9f    was  that  HO  women  should  have 
icai  utr^w.  admission  into  the  Council   of  Be- 

gency,  or  have  any  participation  in  afiairs  of  State, 
either  on  the  ground  of  the  youth  of  the  Chief,  or 
on  any  other  pretext  whatever  ;  and  that  no  com; 
plaints  of  any  sort,  preferred  by  women  of  their 
family,  should  be  received  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment 

The  Government  agreed  to  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  participation  in  affairs  of  State,  con- 
sidering that  nothing  but  evil  could  accrue  from  the 
supremacy  of  women,  uneducated  and  secluded  as  is 
the  custom  in  Hindostan.  *  It  refused,  however, 
to  promise  never  to  interfere  in  case  of  complaints 
on  the  part  of  female  relatives  of  the  Chiefs.  The 
Government  had  not  been  accustomed,  as  a  rule,  to 
interfere  in  such  cases,  but  it  Was  impossible  to 
surrender  the  right  to  do  so,  when  its  protection 
was  especially  invoked,  as  in  a  case  that  had  re- 
cently occurred,  where  the  Kaja  of  Faridkot  kept 
his  two  sisters-in-law  in  confinement  until  the  inter- 
ference  of  Government  compelled  their  release. 

The  Chiefs,  moreover,  requested  that  the  British 
\  .  ^  -^  Government  should  bind  itself  not 
vemwMmt  om  b^htt^    to  interfere  on   behalf  of  relatives, 

connections,  or  dependants  of  the 
family.  The  Government  would  not  pledge  itself 
to  such  a  promise,  though  its  interference  never  had 
been,  nor  would  be  great. 


s 


*  It  was  not  tiie  castom  for  women  to  be  seclnded  in  early  Sikh 
da}'8.  Tn  Pattiala  the  custom  was  introdiiced  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Raja  Karafn  Sin^li ;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  the  ladies  of  the  family  have 
shown  quite  as  much  or  more  political  ability  than  the  men. 


Seventhly.- 


TKe  requeMt  for 
Sanad*  under  the 
hand  and0eal  ofMer 
Mt^feMiy,  nnd  for  oat* 
etnption  frotn  the 
JuriBdUtien  of  the 
CivU  Courte,  refue- 
ed. 


-The  Chiefs  asked  for  Sanads,  guar- 
anteeing to  them  their  hereditary 
possessions  in  perpetuity,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

This  request  was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India^  but,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor 
General,  it  was  not  complied  with.  Such  a  con- 
ceBsionwas  considered  unnecessary,  as  the  fixllest 
powers  had  been  conferred  on  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative in  India,  and  Sanads  would  acquire  no 
additional  force  or  sanctity  by  execution  in  England ; 
while  such  execution^would  be  both  inconvenient  and 
impolitic,  as  all  Sanads  formerly  granted  would  re- 
quire  renewal  or  a  suspicion  of  their  vaUdity  might 
be  raised ;  and  not  only  Sanads,  but  treaties,  would 
be  affected,  to  the  renewal  of  which  there  are  two 
parties,  and  some  of  which,  still  in  force,  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  cast 
loose  the  obligations  of  the  engagement. 

The  last  request  was  that  no  claims  against 
subjects  of  the  Chiefs  should  be  entertained  in 
British  Civil  Courts.  Previous  to  1853,  all  suits 
a4,/ainst  foreign  subjects  had  been  referred  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  territory  in  which  the  defendant 
ordinarily  resided  ;  since  that  time,*  if  the  cause  of 
action  arose  in  British  territories,  or  the  defendant 
possessed  property  therein,  the  suit  could  be  heard 
and  determined  in  the  ordinary  way.  Although 
this  system  had  not  worked  altogether  well,  yet  it 
was  fair,  seeing  that  foreign  subjects  ordinarily  used 
the  British  Courts  to  prosecute  claims  against  par- 


*  Board  of  Administration,  13t]i  October  1849. 
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ties  resident  in  British  territory,  and  to  ensure  re- 
ciprocity for  British  subjects  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  it.  This  request,  upon  which  the  Chiefs 
did  not  lay  much  stress,  was  accordingly  refused.* 

In  January  1860,  Lord  Canning,  the  Viceroy 
.    .      and  Governor  General,   visited  the 

Zord    Canning'*      -m^       •    i 

j>urbar  at  Ambaia  FunjaD,  and,  ou  the  18th  of  that 
anumnf  .  jj^Qj^th,  ho  held  a  private  Durbar  at 
Ambala,  for  the  reception  of  the  Chie&  of  the  Cis- 
Satlej  States  and  the  Simla  Hills,  at  which  the 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  the  B;ajas  of  Jhind,  Nabha, 
Bilaspur  and  Keonthal,  the  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla 
and  the  Sirdar  of  Bassi  had  audiences.  The  next 
day  an  open  Durbar  was  held,  at  which  were  present 
all  the  Kajas,  Chiefs,  Sirdars  and  Native  gentlemen 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  States  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. In  investing  the  Maharaja  with  his  khillat, 
the  Viceroy  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Maharaja  of  Pattiala — 

"  It  is  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  this  op- 
"  porttmity  of  thanking  you,  personally  and  in  pub- 
"  Uc,  for  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to 
*'  the  State.  I  esteem  them,  not  more  for  the  effec- 
"  tive  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  forces  of  the 
"  Government,  than  for  the  promptness  with  which 
"  they  were  offered,  and  for  the  example  of  hearty 
"  and  unhesitating  loyalty  which  you  thereby  set 

before  the  Queen's  subjects  in   Upper  India  from 

the  very  beginning  of  the  strife. 


ti 


ft 


*  No.  84,  from  GovernmeDt  of  India  to  Secretary  of  States  dated 
3rd  Jane  1859.  No.  149,  from  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States  to  Cliief 
Commissioner  Punjab,  dated  20th  May  1858.  No.  104,  from  Chief  Com- 
missioner Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  dated  16th  Jmie  1858.  No. 
3047,  from  Oovemment  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  25th 
May  1859.  No.  64,  from  Secretaiy  of  State  to  Government  of  India, 
dated  1st  December  1859.  No.  9,  from  Governor  Qenera^  of  India  to 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  28th  January  1860. 
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**  I  need  not  recount  tbose  services  :  they  are 
"  well  known  to  every  one  here  present,  and  the 
"  history  of  them  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
"  operations  by  which  the  British  troops  sustained 
*^  and  asserted  the  power  of  England  in  this  part  of 
"  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  There  is  no  fear  there- 
"  fore  of  tiieir  being  forgotten. 

"  But  I  desire  to  assure  you,  before  this  Durbar, 
''  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  Queen's  Government 
"  has  had  in  augmenting  your  honor  and  possessions, 
''  and  of  the  wish  which  it  entertains  that  these 
'^  may  long  remain  under  the  rule  of  descendants 
'*  of  your  own, — ^brave  and  loyal  as  yourself. 

"  I  have  directed  that  a  grant  be  prepared  con- 
''  firming  your  title  to  these  possessions,  and  to  all 
"the  privileges  attached  to  them.  I  have  also 
directed  that  it  be  recorded,  that  if,  unhappily,  lineal 
heirs  should  fail  you,  your  adoption  of  a  successor 
"  from  the  ancient  Phulkian  house,  of  which  your 
"  fJBunily  forms  a  part,  will  be  recognised  and  res- 
"  pected.  "• 

The  grant  referred  to  in  this  speech,  confirming 
Th€8tnH^9fm4op'  ^  ^6  Maharaja  all  his  territories, 
**^^  ancestral  and  acquired;  conferring 

the  right  of  adoption  on  failure  of  male  issue  and  of 
election  of  a  successor  under  certain  circumstances 
set  forth,  was  given  to  the  Maharaja  by  the  Viceroy 
on  the  5th  of  May  1860.t 


€t 


ft 


*  NotiflcatloQ  No.   172 A,  dated  20th  Jannaiy  1860. 

t  TraMUiHon  of  the  Sanad  of  the  5th  of  May  1860. 

Binoe  the  establishment  of  British  anthority  in  India,  His  Highness 
tiie  present  Mabanya  of  Pattiala,  and  his  precfecessors,  have  always  been 
steiuly  in  their  allegiance.  They  hare  frequently  received  rewards  for 
their  fidelity  in  the  accession  of  fresh  honors,  dignity  and  territory. 
More  recently,  His  Highness,  the  present  ruler  of  Fattiala,  has  surpassed 
the  former  achievements  of  his  race,  by  the  constancy  and  courage  he 
evinced  during  the  mutiny  of  18A7-58.    In  memory  of  his  unswerving 
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The  Mahar«^fa  in« 
vested  with  the  order 
•fthe  Star  of  India. 


On  the  1st  November  1861,  Maharaja  Narihdar 

Singh  was  invested  with  the  Most 
Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
at  Allahabad ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Governor 
Appointed  Memher    Genersl's  Council  for  making  Laws 
conneii.  and   Kogulations.      The   Maharaja 

accordingly  left  for  Calcutta,  arriving  there  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  th^  session,  on  the  15th 
January  1862. 


and  conspicnotis  loyalty,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General  of  India  has  conferred  additional  honors  and  territoiy  upon  the 
Maharaja  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  has  graciously  acceded  to 
His  Hi;^hne8S*s  desire  to  receive  a  Sanad  or  grant  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Viceroy,  guaranteeing  to  the  Maharaja  the  free  and  unreserved 
possession  of  his  ancient  territories,  as  well  as  of  those  tracts  bestowed 
on  his  Highness  and  his  predecessors  at  various  times  by  the  British 
Government.    It  is  accordingly  ordained  as  follows  :— 

Clause  /.—His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and  his  heirs  for  ever  will 
exercise  full  sovereignty  over  his  ancestral  and  acquired  domains 
according  to  the  annexed  list.  All  the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives, 
which  His  Highness  enjoys  in  his  hereditary  territories,  he  will  equally 
enjoy  in  his  acquired  territories.  All  feudatories  and  dependants  of  every 
degree  will  be  bound  to  reuder  obedience  to  him  throughout  his  domin- 
ions. 

OlauM  //.^Except,  as  provided  in  Clause  HI,  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  never  demand  from  His  Highness  or  any  of  his  successors,  or 
from  any  of  his  feudatories,  relations,  or  dependants,  any  tribute  on 
account  of  revenue  service,  or  on  any  other  plea. 

Clause  77/.— The  British  Government  cordially  desires  to  see  the 
noble  house  of  Pattiala  perpetuated,  and  in  this  spirit  confers  u|)ou 
His  Highness  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  whenever  male  issue  may  fail,  the 
right  of  adopting  a  successor  from  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Fhulkian  family.  If,  however,  at  any  time  any  Maharaja  of  Pattiala, 
should  die  without  male  issue  and  without  adopting  a  successor,  it  will 
still  be  open  to  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  in  concert  with  the 
Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Government,  to  select  a 
successor  from  among  the  Phuikian  family,  but  in  that  case  a  nazaratui 
or  fine  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  annual  reveuue  of  the  Pattiala 
State  shall  be  paid  to  the  British  Government. 

Clause  7y.— In  1847  the  British  Government  empowered  the 
Maharaja  to  inflict  capital  punishment  after  reference  to  the  Commissioner. 
It  now  removes  the  restriction  imposed  by  this  reference,  and  invtsts 
His  Highness  with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own  subjects. 
With  regard  to  British  subjects  committing  crime  and  apprehende<I  in 
his  territor}',  the  Maharaja  will  be  gui<led  by  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Despatch  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Madras  Government, 
Ko.  8,  dated  1st  June  1836.  The  Maharaja  will  exert  himself  to  execute 
justice,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  aud  welfare  of  his  people.    He 
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During  the  absence  of  the  Maharaja,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chief,  was  directed  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  affairs  of  the  Pattiala  State,  aiding 
with  his  counsel  the  officers  who  had  been  appointed 
to  conduct  the  administration  of  the  country,  and 
taking  care  that  the  wishes  of  the  Maharaja  were 
loyally  carried  out.* 

The  Pattiala  Chief  remained  in  Calcutta  the 
whole  time  that  the  Legislative  Council  sat,  and, 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  returned  to  his  capital 
where  everything  had  gone  on  satisfactorily. 

engages  to  prohibit  Sati,  Slavery  and  Female  Infanticide  thonghont  liis 
territories,  aud  to  punish  with  the  tttmost  rigor  those  who  are  found  guilty 
of  any  of  these  crimes. 

Clamse  V. — The  Maharaja  will  never  fail  in  his  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  tiie  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

Cl*iuse  VI, — If  any  force  hostile  to  the  British  Government  should 
appear  iu  this  neigh  l)ourhood,  the  Maharaja  will  co-operate  with  the 
British  Government  and  oppose  the  enemy.  He  will  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  resources  in  providing  carriage  aud  supplies  for  the  British 
troops,  according  to  requisitions  he  may  receive. 

CUnue  VlL-^The  British  Government  will  not  receive  any  com- 
plaints from  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Mahariga,  whether  mafidars, 
jagirdarsi  relatives,  dependants,  servants  or  other  classes. 

CUiuM€  VIIL — The  British  Government  will  respect  the  household 
and  family  arrangements  of  the  Maharaja,  and  abstain  from  any  inter- 
ference therein. 

ClauMe  /X— His  Highness  the  Maharaja  will,  as  heretofore,  fhmisb, 
at  current  rates,  through  the  agency  of  his  own  officers,  the  necessary 
materials  required  for  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  railway  stations,  and 
imperial  rcMuls  aud  bridges.  He  will  also  fi*eely  give  the  land  required 
for  the  construction  of  rail-roads  and  imperial  lines  of  road. 

Clause  X. — The  Maharaja  and  his  successors,  &c.,  will  always  pur- 
sue the  same  course  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government, 
and  the  Goveniment  will  always  be  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Maharaja  and  his  house. 


SCHBDULB  OP  TEEEITORTBS  BBTA)KOIl«G  TO  THB  MaRABAJA  OF  FaTTIALA, 

ili»ee#lra/.~Parganah  Pattiala  Khas  and  Sanour. 

lUUcas  Murdanpur,  Ghanour,  Ranimazra,  Amaiigarh,  Chinarthal, 
Sonam,  Rajpura,    Anahadgarh    or  Barnala,    Sherpur,  Bhiki,  Bannr, 

**  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  210,  dated 
27th  December  1861.  Letter  from  Secretary  to  Government  of  India 
to  Mahan^a,  dated  10th  December  1860,  and  No.  188,  the  same 
date,  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 


In  March  1862,  the  right  of  adoptioa  granted 
in  1860  was  confirmed  by  a  special  Sanad* 

It  was  a  calamity  for  Fattiala  that  the   life   of 
Thedeathofxaha.    tho  most  enlightened  ruler  she  had 
"^h^NotrJbel    ®^®^  possessed  was  destined  to  be 
^969s  short.     In  the  beginning  of  Novem- 

ber 1862,  the  Maharcga  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  though 
his  illness  was  not  at  first  considered  serious,    he 


Bhawautgarh  urf  Doda,  Boha  Sordulgarh  arf  Dodhal,  Akalgarh  or 
Manak,  Karmgarh  or  Kalbanan  Dirha,  Bftngarh  or  Narwaiia,  Piiijor, 
Govindgarh  or  Batindah,  Ramgarh  or  Ghuram,  Sahibgarh  or  Fael, 
Fatahgarh  or  Sirhiod,  Alamgarli  or  Nandpar  Kalonr. 

Acquired  territories. — llaka  Umralah.  The  Hill  district  of  Bughal, 
the  Hill  district  of  Keonthal,  ilaka  Chamkorian,  Pargaoahs  Bassai  Mnik 
Hydar,  Fatah  Jhaneri,  Muhla,  aud  Narnool. 

List  of  Feudatories, — Sikhs  of  Lunda,  Lohari,  Bhet  Kot,  Gunar, 
Chakia,  Kara,  Kotila,  Bulara  Balari,  Budadi  Bhai,  Bir  Singh  Bampur, 
KotDuiia.    The  Jagirdars  of  Bhadoar  and  Jiuudan. 

The  Jagirdarsof  Khamanun»  Tullakoar,  Dhanonri  and  Lukhnonr, 
are  at  present  under  the  jari^iction  for  life  of  the  Maharaja  of  Fattiala, 
bat  paying  commutation  tax  in  lieu  of  servioe  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 


Uaka  Bbai  Bupa  shared  with  Nabha  and  Jhmd* 


SANAD  OF  ADOPTION. 

DaUd  5th  March  1863. 

*  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Governments  of  the  several 
Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India  who  now  govern  their  own  territories 
should  be  perpetuates^  and  that  the  representation  and  dignit;^  of  their 
houses  should  be  continued,  I  hereby,  m  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  repeat 
to  you  the  assurance  which  I  communicated  to  you  in  the  Sanud  under 
my  signature,  dated  5th  May  1860,  that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the 
adoption  by  yourself  and  the  fiiture  Rulers  of  your  State  of  a  successor, 
from  the  aneiont  Phoolkian  House,  of  which  your  family  forms  a  part, 
will  be  recognized  and  confirmed ;  and  that  If  at  any  time  any  Malianya 
of  Fattiala  should  die  withont  male  issue,  and  without  adopting  a 
successor,  it  will  still  be  open  to  the  Rajahs  of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  in 
concert  with  the  Commissioner  or  Politiaii  Agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  to  select  a  successor  from  among  the  Fhulkian  family,  but  in  that 
case  a  nussuranah  or  fine  equal  to  one-third  of  the  giXMS  annual 
revenue  of  the  PattiaU  State  shall  be  paid  ta  the  British  Government^ 

Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to 
yon  so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaties,  grants  or  engagements  which  record  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  British  Government* 
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was  unable  to  regain  his  strength,  and  died  cm  the 
13th  November,  aged  thirty-nine,  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  seventeen  years^  * 

The  character  of  Narindar  Singh    has  heen 

shown  in  the  preceding  pages.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  and  grand- 
father a  jealousy  of  the  !Ejnglish  Government  and  a 
disposition  to  assert  his  own  dignity,  rights  and 
pretensions  in  a  factious  and  litigious  spirit^  which 
turned  into  a  conflict  every  enquiry  which  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  make,  and  which  they 
desired  to  conduct  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
consideration  for  Pattiala.  The  events  of  1857-58 
changed  the  disposition  of  the  Maharaja  altogether. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  understand  what  the  inevit- 
able result  would  be  ;  and,  like  a  brave  soldier  as 
he  was,  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  few  Eng. 
lishmen,  holding  gallantly  their  own.  throughout 
India,  against  tremendous  odds«  The  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  rewarded  by  Government  after 
the  mutiny  and  the  grant  of  the  right  of  adoption, 
with  its  assurance  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  desire  the  ruin  of  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  but  their 
continued  prosperity,  removed  all  mistrust  from  his 
mind ;  and,  had  he  lived,  Narindar  Singh  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  friends  of  the 
British  Government  in  northern  India. 


The  Punjab  Government  issued  a  Gazette  Ex- 
traordinary on  receiving  the  news  of  his  death,  the 
terms  of  which  will  show  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held : — 


i 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Punjab  Government  No.  S5% 
da'ed  14th  November  1862.  Deputy  Commissioner  Ambala  No.  852, 
dated  14th  November. 


^ 


"The   Hon'ble  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 

The  aoMHte  Order     "  received,  with  the  deepest  regret^ 

death.  "  intelligence  of  the  demise,  on  the 

'M3th  instanti  of  His   Highness  the  Maharaja  of 

«  Pattiala, 

"  His  Honor,  in  announcing  the  melancholy 
''  event,  laments  the  removal,  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
'^  usefulness,  of  a  Feudatory  Prince,  who,  at  the  time 
"  of  the  nratiny  of  the  Native  Army  in  1857,  perform- 
"  ed  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Crown,  and  who 
"  administered  the  Government  of  his  territories  with 
"  exemplary  wisdom,  firmness  and  benevolence." 

Maharaja  Narindar  Singh  had  a  half-brother, 
nip  Singh  the  6ro-  Dfp  Siugh,  who  died,  without  issue, 
Tu^'^'"^  a  short  time  before  him,  in  1862, 
aged  35.  He  was  not  a  man  of  any  note.  He 
enjoyed  for  life  the  income  of  the  district  of  Karhali, 
about  Be.  25,000  a  year;  but  generally  lived  in 
Pattiala.  Some  suspicion  of  his  loyalty  was  enter- 
tained at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  but  ihere  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  any  way  implicated. 

Narindar  Singh  married  seven  wives,  who  bore 

The  fmmMw  ef  the    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  throo  daughters. 
Maharaja.  The  oldcst  of  theso  was    Basant 

Kour,  born  in  1845,  and  married  to  the  Bona  of 
Dholepur.  The  second  daughter  is  now  dead  :  she 
married  Sirdar  Narain  Singh,  son  of  Sirdar  Dewa 
Singh  of  Sialba.  The  third  was  Bishan  Kour,  born 
in  1849,  and  married,  in  1859,  to  Maharaja  Jaswant 
Singh  of  Bhartpur.  From  this  last  marriage  the 
happiest  political  results  were  hoped,  which  unfor- 
tunately have  not  been  realized.  The  wedding 
ceremonies  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  great  splen- 
dour, though  the  Maharaja  of  Bhartpur  was  induced 
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to  depart  from  the  custom  of  distributing  large  sums 
of  money  among  the  congregated  multitude  of 
mendicants,  vagabonds  and  thieves.  Among  the 
Chiefs  assembled  at  the  ceremony  were  the  Rajas 
of  Jhind  and  Nabha,  Raja  Jowahir  Singh,  Raja 
Gurbaksh  Singh  of  Manimajra  ;  Sirdar  Jiuil  Singh 
Buria ;  the  Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla  ;  Sirdar  Dewa 
Singh  of  Kalsia ;  the  Nawabs  of  Loharu  and  Kamal. 
Presents  were  given  amounting  in  cash  to  Rs.  62,608, 
thirteen  jewelled  ornaments ;  404  articles  of  ladies' 
dress,  94  horses,  18  of  them  with  gold  trappings, 
two  elephants,  and  two  pairs  of  Kashmir  shawls. 
The  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  sent  a  present  of 
Rs.  21,000  ;  the  Raja  of  Kapurthalla  Rb.  1,100,  31 
articles  of  dress  and  two  horses  ;  and  the  Maharaja 
of  Jodhpur  Rb.  500  and  an  elephant.  The  British 
Government  gave  a  marriage  gift  ( neotd )  of  Rs. 
5,000,  * 

Mahindar  Singh,  the  only  son  of  the  Maharaja, 

was  bom  on  the  16th  September 
1852,  though  his  birth  was  not 
announced  to  Government  till  the  14th  January  1853. 
He  was  consequently  only  ten  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration. 


Mahlt^dmr  Singh, 


*  Government  Panjab  to  Government  of  India  No.  800,  dated  28th 
December  1859.  Government  India  to  Government  Pmijab,  No.  76.  dated 
9th  Janoai-y  I860.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab 
No.  28  dated  29th  Febrnary  1860.  Dispatch  of  Secretary  State,  No.  45 
of  1860,  dated  3l8t  May. 

A  *Neot4,**or  wedding  present,  has  occasionally  been  given  by 
Government  as  a  raaric  of  B|)ecial  fiivor ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor 
warranted  by  precedent.  The  only  instances  are,  that  in  the  text ;  the 
marriage  of  the  Maharaja  himself  5tli  March  1865,  alike  amount  5,000  Rs. ; 
the  maniage  of  Prince  liandhir  Singh,  Ahlnwalia,  2l8t  February  1848, 
Rs.  1 100;  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Prince  Bikrama  Singh,  I6rb  Febru- 
ary 1849,  a  like  amount;  and,  lastly,  the  marriage  of  the  third  brother 
Suchet  Singh,  5th  February  1852,  Us.  1,100 ;  the  father  Raja  Nihal  Singh 
giving  a  return  present  of  jewels  of  equal  value. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  June  1858,  a 
A  comnM  of  Jie.    paper  of  requests  from  the  Phulkian 

gency  provided  far      ^^.,   ^  ,       .         -    ^         -^ 

4^1869.  Uhiefs  was  submitted  for  Govern- 

ment sanction  ;  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  which  pro- 
posed that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  one  of 
the  three  Chiefs,  leaving  an  infant  heir,  ''a 
'^  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  three  of  the  old 
**  and  trusty  and  most  capable  ministers  of  the 
**  State  may  be  selected  by  the  British  Agent, 
"  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  other  two  Chie&, 
^^  and  that  no  stranger  be  introduced  into  the  Council 
"  of  Regency,  except  with  the  consent  of  these  two 
^*  Chiefs,  and  in  the  event  of  misconduct  on  the 
**  part  of  any  one  of  the  Council,  a  sucessor  to  the 
"  Regency  be  appointed  by  the  same  means ;  in 
^*  no  case  should  any  relatives  of  the  infant  heir  be 
**  admitted  to  the  Regency." 

This  request  was  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
TKe  dying  eom-    mcut  of  India.     When  Maharaja 
^^h.  *    *  Narindar  Singh  felt  himself  to  be 

dying,  he  called  to  him  the  Chief  Officers  of  his 
State  and  gave  them  his  last  commands ;  which 
were  to  adhere  to  the  British  Government  as  he 
had  done,  to  teach  his  son  to  follow  in  his  steps, 
and,  in  the  administration  of  the  State,  to  maintain 
the  arrangements  which  he  had  made.  The  Maha- 
raja must  be  considered  to  have  referred  to  the 
agreement  between  the  Chiefs  and  the  British  Go- 
vernment, as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  regency ;  but  a  later  paper  was  pro- 
A  latof*  4tum«Ht  ducod,  a  Dastur-ul-amcUy  or  Rules  of 
'^::::!i:''^^  practice,  drawn  up  on  the  13th 
ofimpeHorfMauiuy  Octobor  1860,  for  the  guidance  of 
flMiu.  the  Mmisters  m  the  event  of  a 


Begency.  This  paper  was  not  in  any  way  in  super- 
session of  the  agreement  sanctioned  by  Govenunent 
in  1858  ;  it  entered  much  more  into  details  and  made 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  number  of  the  Council  of 
Bagency,  or  the  assistance  in  their  selection  to  be 
given  by  the  British  Agent  or  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind 
and  Nabha*  The  Pattiala  Ministers  tried  to  show 
that  this  document  virtually  superseded  the  agree- 
ment of  1858,  and  declared  that  the  Baja's  last  wish 
that  the  arrangements  he  had  made  should  be 
maintained,  signified  that  the  Ministers  then  in 
power  should  continue  to  hold  office,  and  that  no 
Council  of  Begency  consisting  of  three  members 
should  be  appointed.  Such  a  Council,  they  urged, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  Pattiala^ 
The  members  composing  it  would  obtain  too  much 
Tks  objeetiont  pf  powcr,  aud  discord  and  jealousy 
V9un€u.  would  be  introduced  into  the  State ; 

while  the  new  appointments  would  cause  additional 
expense  and  necessitate  inferior  men  being  nomin- 
ated to  their  former  appointments.  All  the  Chief 
officers  of  Fattiala  were  in  favor  of  the  administra- 
tion being  left^  as  before,  in  the 
hands  of  Diwan  Kulwant  Bai, 
Financial  Minister  ;  Abdul  Navi  Khan,  Munshi  or 
Secretary ;  Bakshi  Bassawa  Singh,  Military  Minis- 
ter,  and  Syad  Muhamad  Hassan,  AddlcUi,  or 
Judicial  Minister;  with  perhaps  the  addition  of 
the  tutor  of  the  young  Prince,  an  office  not  then 
filled  up. 

The   Agent   Cis-Satlej    States   addressed  the 

Bajas  of  Jhind  and  Nabha  on  the 
Rt^ms  9 f  Nmbhm  mmd  subjoct  of  the  Fattiala  admiuistra- 
'^*'**'  tion,    enquiring   their    views    and 

asking  why  the  purport  of  the  Dastur-ul-amdl,  or 


Their  prQpo§mf9. 


jt^ 
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Code  of  Rules,  had  not  been  communicated  to  Go- 
vernment. These  Chiefs  approved  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  Ministry  at  Pattiala,  and  politely 
represented  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Sanads 
granted  them  by  Lord  Canning,  the  late  Maharaja 
was  not  under  any  necessity  of  stating  his  intention 
to  the  Agent,  as  full  independence  had  been  granted 
to  him,  and  full  power  to  make  any  arrangements 
which  might  seem  to  him  appropriate  for  the  admin- 
istration of  his  territory.  • 

Arimpl,  but,  »t  L  «„ae  time,  a  m«t  impor- 
The  intsrpreuuion    taut  quostion,  was  thus  raised  as  to 
•fhe  sanad.  ^^  interpretation  of  the   Sanad   of 

the  5th  of  May  I860.  The  first  clause  of  this  agree- 
ment, similar  to  that  made  with  the  Bajas  of  Jhind 
and  Nabha^  contained  these  words. — "  His  High- 
'^  ness  the  Maharaja  and  his  heirs  for  ever  will 
"  exercise  full  sovereignty  over  his  ancestral  and 
"  acquired  domains."  It  is  true  that  this  Sanad 
was  granted  subsequently  to  the  sanction  accorded 
to  the  '^Bequests"  of  the  Chiefs,  containing  the 
Regency  arrangement ;  but  did  it  give  to  the  Maha- 
raja any  such  powers  as  to  set  aside  a  solemn  agree- 
ment^ sanctioned  by  the  British  Government  at 
the  request  of  the  Chiefs  ?  Of  what  nature  was  the 
"  fiiU  sovereignty"  accorded  to  the  Maharaja  ?  The 
original  Sanad  contained  the  Persian  words  '^  hash- 
ThefirtteutHteoniv  i'dosttlr'i'kadim  hukmrdn  hdshand" 
i;JSl!n^**Sl^«3  signifying  that  the  "  full  sovereign- 
iw*.  ty"  was  such  has  had  been  enjoyed 

*  From  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Punjab  Government, 
Nos.  278  and  B,  and  292,  dated  21  st  November,  25th  November,  and 
26th  December  1862.  Original  Do^Afr-ttZ-oma/,  of  thirty  one  Articles, 
dated  2nd  Asoj  Bad!  1917  Surobat,  (ISth  October  1860).  Letters  of  Knjas 
of  Jhind  and  Nabha  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated  21st  and  20th 
December  1862.  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  No.  1213,  dated 
30th  December  1862. 


I 
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according  to  ancient  custom.  This  undoubtedly 
meant  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
acknowledge  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
Chiefs  in  the  manner  allowed  in  1809  and  181 1^  and 
restore  the  power  of  capital  punishment  withdrawn 
in  1847|  but  in  no  way  to  preclude  the  exercise  of 
all  interference  in  matters  of  extraordinary  import- 
ance by  Government. 

Clause  VIII  of  the  Sanad,   by  which  the  Go- 
Tk€  eighth  etmuse    vemmcnt  promiscd  to  respect  the 

4idM>ot  prohlbU  tfOM. 
trol  in  emtruordinm 
mrytmmttert. 


household  and  family*  arrange- 
ments of  the  Maharaja^  and  abstain 
from  any  interference  therein,  did  not  prohibit  in- 
terference in  a  matter  of  the  highest  political  and 
public  importance,  such  as  the  formation  of  a 
Regency,  the  arrangements  for  which  had  been 
sanctioned  on  the  formal  request  of  the  Chiefs 
themselves. 

The  term  "  full  sovereignty"  was  a  loose  ren- 
dering of  the  original  version  which  the  Chiefs  had 
clearly  understood  as  restoring  to  them  the  power 
they  lost  after  the  Satlej  war.  The  interpretation 
of  Ireaties  is  no  difficult  matter  if  the  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  known,  and  former  treaties 
exist  to  explain  the  meaning.  One  Sanad  does  not 
cancel  another  unless  this  is  specially  provided,  nor 
had  any  Chief  the  power,  by  a  document  to  which 
no  sanction  had  been  accorded,  to  cancel  a  solemn 
engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
British  Government.  If  "  full  sovereignty"  meant 
a  power  such  as  this,   the  rights   of  the   British 

Government,  as  paramount,  would 
altogether  disappear.  "  Full  sover- 
eignty," as  far  as  Sanads  are  con- 


*'WuU  SopereigtUg'* 


ming. 


*  '*  InHzdm^i-andardnC^—lnternal  arrangemeuts. 
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corned,  is  a  oouventioual  term,  and  signifies  such 
iiidependei^ce  as  is  compatible  with  the  olaini  which 
the  British  Govenmieiit  asserts  to  general  control^ 
active  loyalty,  and  regard  to  all  engagements  which 
have  not  been  expressly  modified  or  cancelled. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Maharaja 
Xithmrnfa  Kmrin.  NarindwT  Singh  had  any  thought 
J|rj*t*!!?/t*?^  of  setting  the  Code  of  Rules,  which 
mentor  19^8 a9id0.  j^e  had  framed,  in  opposition  to  the 
agreement  of  1858  regarding  the  Regency.  Indeed 
this  document  expressly  declared  that  it  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  paper  of 
Re<}uests  which  contamed  the  agreement.  The 
Maharaja  looked  confidently  to  the  British  Govern^ 
ment  as  his  best  friend,  although  he  had,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  Chief  in  ^orth  Indiai  a  high  regard 
for  his  own  deputy ;  and  when  he  left  for  Calcutta 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  it  was  at 
his  particular  request  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Ambala  was  piyoined  to  generally  supervise  the 
afl^rs  of  the  Fattiala  Stato, 

The  Government  held  that  the  agreement  of 

91^  dmneuofiUf     1858  must  be  assumed  to  remain  in 

gency  ^ppoimeo.       fpy^^^  gj^ J  dircctcd  that  a  Council  of 

Regency,  consisting  of  three  members,  should  be  ap- 
pointed, This  was  done,  and  the  members  selected, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Rajas  of  Nabha  and 
Jhind,  were  @irdar  Jagdeo  Singh,  Bakahi  Rahim 
Baksh  and  Bakshi  Udeh  gingh.* 

It  is  undesirable,  fi)r  obvious  reasons,  to  give 

yo4€tmitedme€ontf    any  detailed  account  of  the  admin- 

a6i#.  istration   of    the    Fattiala    State 

*  Qovernment  Punjab  to  Qovernmeot  of  Iqdia,  No.  49  dated  24th 
January  1863.  Qoreniment  of  India,  No.  126  da$ed  ISth  March  1863. 
De^atch  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  No  60  dated  I5th  Aogost  1863. 


^^e  ;]§>attiala  j^Ttate. 


o 
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since  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  Hegency. 
like  every  Native  State  in  a  similar  position,  with 
the  Chief  a  minor  and  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment limited  by  engagements  which  it  had  no  de- 
sire to  infringe,  the  atinosphere  of  Pattiala  has  been, 
for  some  years,  one  of  intriguej  in  which  a  few 
have  labored  for  the  advantage  of  their  Prince  and  the 
country,  while  the  majority  have  thought  more  of 
creating  confusion  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
to  conceal  their  own  inefficiency  and  dishonesty. 
But  it  must  be  left  to  another  hand,  at  a  future 
time,  when  the  strong  feelings  which  now  exist  with 
regard  to  Pattiala  affitirs  have  subsided  or  are  for- 
gotten, to  write  the  story  of  these  unhappy  d&ys. 

Bakshi  Udeh  Singh  died  on  the  26th   Septem- 

Change  in  $he    bcr  1863,  and,   in  January  of  the 

C9un€U0fB^9nffif.     jjg^tt  year,  Bassawa  Singh,  who  had 

been  first  on  the  ministry  proposed  by  the  Pattiala 
Court,  was  appointed  in  his  place  wiih  the  approval 
of  the  Kajas  of  Nabha  and  Jhind.*  His  tenure  of 
office  was  very  short,  for  he  died  in  1866,  as  did 
Bakshi  Kahim  Baksh. 


On  the  visit  of  the  young  Maharaja  to  Simla, 
New  appoiHitnenis.  in  thc  autumu  of  1866,  the  Viceroy 
confirmed  the  appointments  of  Moulvi  Muhtunmad 
Hassan  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh,  as  members  of 
Council,  in  the  room  of  those  deceased.  The  former 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  and  the  latter  Governor  of  the  district  oi 
NarnouI« 


*  Ck>mmi88ioner  Gis-Satl^  States  to  Gtorernmeiit,  No.  8  dated  4th 
Jaimary.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India.  No.  17  dated  8th 
January,  and  Government  of  India,  No.  84  dated  28th  Febraai-y  1864. 
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In  December  1867,  Diwan  Kulwant  Rai,  the 
jDiwan   Kuivfant    head  of  the   Keveiiue  office,   and 
RaitanisKe^.  Bakshl  BIt  Singh,  Commandant  of 

the  Forces,  with  some  of  their  adherents,  were  banish- 
ed from  Fattiala.  The  Council,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  very  imanimous,  soon  after  this  split  into 
two  parties,  and  in  June  1868,  the  Agent  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  appointed  Abdul  Navl  Khan, 
Keeper  of  the  Seal,  an  Extraordinary  Member  of 
jFuu  power*  are  be,    the   Couucil.      Affairs   in  Fattiala 

S::;:?^'^::^^  did  not,  however,  progress  more 
February  1870.  smoothlj  than  bcforo,  and,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  the  Maharaja  waB  invested  with  full 
powersiind  the  Council  of  Regency  was  dissolved. 
Maharaja  Mahindar  Singh  is  now  eighteen 
charaeier  of  the  J^^s  of  sgo.  His  educatiou  hafi 
woung  prinee.  heeii  carofully  conducted  by   Bam 

Chandar,  an  eminent  Mathematician  of  Dehli,  who 
long  performed  delicate  and  difficult  duties  at  Fatti- 
ala with  singular  courage  and  honesty.  His  labors 
appear  to  have  been  successful.  The  young  Maha- 
raja is  well  educated  for  a  native  Frince,  knowing 
English,  Fersian  and  Gurmukhi.  Fossessed  of 
great  natural  intelligence*  and-  force  of  character, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mahindar  Singh  will 
choose  to  rule  his  territory  himself,  and  not  sur- 
render his  power  to  unworthy  subordinates.  The 
troubles  of  the  Regency  have  taught  him  many 
lessons,  which  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten.  He,  at 
any  rate,  will  not  begin  his  reign  as  his  father  did, 
with  any  suspicion  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment :  he  knows  well  that  ita  only  wish  is  to 
see  him  prosperous  and  contented  ;  while  education 
has  taught  him  that  no  Frince  can  be  distinguished 
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or  worthy  of  honor,  who  does  not  rule  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people. 

There  remain  a  few  incidents  worthy  of  record 
TKe   lAeutenant    in  Pattiala  history.     First  may  be 
tuua,  1SS7.  mentioned  the  visit  of  the   Lieut- 

enant Governor  of  the  Punjab  to  Pattiala  in  Janu- 
ary 1867.*  In  March  1869,  Maharaja  Mahindar 
Singh  attended  the  Durbar  held  at  Ambala  in 
honor  of  Amir  Sher  Ali  ELhan  of  Kabul,  and,  in 
February  1870,  visited  Lahore,  to  meet  His  Koyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  usual 
ceremonial  visits  were  exchanged  between  the  Prince 
and  the  Maharaja. 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  programme  of  this  visit  as  a 
pictnre  of  the  ceremonies  whicli  custom  enjoins  in  meetings  with 
Native  Princes.  A  similar  ceremonial  would  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpnr,  who  is  of  equal  rank  with  Pattiala. 

Programme  of  proceedifigi  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Honorable 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab  to  Hie  Highness  the 

Maharaja  of  Pattiala, 

The  Honorable  the  Lieuteuant  Governor  will  leave  his  camp  at  7 
o*clock,  A.  M. 

Two  Ministers  of  State  of  .the  first  class  will  come  oat  two  miles 
from  the  city  to  meet  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

His  Honor  will  be  met  by  His  Highness  the  Mahafaja  and  his 
retinae  at  the  village  of  Chourah. 

At  this  place  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  mount  the  Mahariya*s 
elephant,  and  proceed  to  the  camp,  sitting  on  the  Maharaja's  right 

The  Maharaja  will  have  a  suitable  guard  of  honor  drawn  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Pattiala,  who  will  salute  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor as  he  passes. 

A  salute  of  19  guns  will  be  fired  as  the  cortege  proceeds  from  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  on  the  Lieutenant  Governor  reaching  his  tents. 

The  Mahar^a  will  accompany  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  his 
tents  and  there  take  leave. 

Two  Ministers  of  the  State  of  the  first  rank  will  come  firom  the 
Maharaja  to  euquhre  after  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  health. 

His  Highubss  thb  Maharaja's  visit. 

In  the  evening,  at  4-30  p.  m.,  the  Maharaja  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  In  the  absence  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Police  will  proceed  on  an  elephant  to 
accompany  the  Maharaja.  The  Military  Secretary,  Private  Secretary, 
and  Alde-de-Camp  will  go  half  way  on  elephants  to  meet  him  ;  the 


^ 
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During  the  present  year,    1870,  a  scheme  of 

great  importance   to   the  Pattiala 

The  Sirhind  Catud,      T^       .,  ,  ,  n      ^t         t      -i     i 

territory  has  been  nnally  decided, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  under  discussion. 
This  is  a  canal  from  the  Satlej  near  Rupar  to  irrigate 
the  Pattiala  and  Ambala  districts. 

In  February  1861,  the  late  Maharaja  Narindar 

wirtt  9ugo09ted  ^    Siugh,    at  au  interview  with  the 

ini86t.  Lieutenant    (jovemor    at    Pmjor, 

expressed  a  desire  to  construct,  at  his  own  expense,  a 

Ageut  and  Secretary  to  Oovernmeiit  will  receire  liim  on  alighting.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  will  come  forward  two  or  three  paces  bejond  the 
edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  the  Maharaja. 

The  Agent  will  sit  oa  the  Maharaja*8  right,  and  the  Maharaja*8 
retinae  on  the  right  of  him. 

On  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  left  will  sit  the  Secretary  to  Govem- 
ment  and  the  Staff  of  the  Lieutenant  Goremor. 

The  Maharaja*s  officials  will  then  present  the  usual  nuzzars. 

Khillnts  will  then  be  brought  in  for  the  Maharaja  and  the  Officials 
of  the  PattiaU  State ;  and  after  the  ceremony  of  utiur  and  pan  the 
ceremony  will  conclude. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  the  Maharaja  back  will  be  the  same  as 
Uiose  for  bringing  him  reversed. 

A  salute  of  17  guns  will  be  fired  on  the  Maharaja*s  coming  and  going, 
and  the  troops  present  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor*s  camp  will  pi-esent 
arms. 

RBTUaif  VISIT. 

On  the  following  day,  at  4-30  p.  m.»  four  Ministers  of  State  of  the 
first  rank  will  come  to  fetch  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Maharaia 
himself  will  come  halfway  to  meet  His  Honor  ;  and  on  meeting,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  will  take  the  Maharaja  up  with  him  on  the 
elephant. 

At  the  gate  the  troops  will  present  arms. 

In  the  Durbar,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  sit  on  the  right  of  the 
Maharaja,  and  on  his  right,  the  Secretary  to  Government  and  the  other 
officers  present.  The  Agent  will  sit  on  the  Maharaja^s  left.  State 
chairs  will  be  provided  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Maharaja,  the 
Agent,  and  the  Secretary  to  Government ;  the  rest  will  be  plain  chairs. 

The  officers  of  the  Pattiala  State  will  present  the  usual  Nuzzars. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor*s  Peshkush  will  then  be  brought  in  ;  after 
which  uitur  and  pan  will  be  given  by  the  Maharaja  himself  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Agent,  and  the  Secretary  to  Government, 
and  by  the  Council  to  the  other  Officers  ;  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
will  take  leave  and  return.  The  ceremonies  on  return  will  be  tliose  of 
coming  reversed. 

A  salute  of  19  guns  will  be  fired  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
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canal  from  Rupar,  on  the  Satlej^  into  his  own  terri- 
tory. He  had  some  time  before  formed  this  inten- 
tion,  but  the  then  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States 
considered  the  work  impossible^  and  his  idea  was 
temporarily  abandoned;  however,  in  X861,  he  again 
took  it  up  and  applied  for  the  services  of  an  Engi- 
neer ofl&cer  to  survey  the  line.  An  officer  of  expe- 
rience reported  that  the  country  was*  well  adapted 
for  irrigation  and  greatly  in  want  of  it,  and  the 
Government  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  give 
every  encouragement  possible  to  a  work  so  useful,* 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Maharaja  prevented 
The  »eh€me  deiav-    ^^  realisation  of  the  project,  and 

it  was  not  till  July  1867,  that,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Government  of  India,  it  was 
again  revived,  and  Sirdar  Jagdeo  Singh,  Member 
of  the  Pattiala  Council,  and  Abdul  Navi  Khan, 
Foreign  Minister,  deputed  to  discuss  its  details  at 
Simla.  Owing  to  the  fierce  dissension  in  the  Pat- 
tiala Council,  great  delay  took  place  in  the  negoti- 
ations as  to  the  terms  on  which  that  State  should 
join  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  canal ;  but,  in 
December  1869,  the  Pattiala  Government  assented 
to  all  the  stipulations  of  Government,  and  the  terms 
,_        were  finaUy  determined  in  March 

The     e^ndUiant,  •^ 

jtHoiiy^  tfrtwijiiuMf     1870.     The  execution  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  work  is  to  be  entirely 


M(* 


up^i^f  4. 0. 1870. 


On  the  morning  of  the  26th  insUint,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will 
leave  Pattiala  for  Basidpore ;  ou  his  depai'ture  a  salute  of  19  guus  will 
be  fired. 

I'he  ceremonies  of  Ziafat,  &c„  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Maharaja, 
in  commnuication  with  the  Agent  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  No*  108,  dated  6th  May  1861. 
Letter  of  Mahanya  of  Pattiala  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 
Memo,  by  Secretai'y  to  Government  Punjab,  Public  Works  Department, 
dated  14th  May.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  Public 
Works  Department,  No.  1843,  dated  30th  May  1861. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  whose 
officers  are  to  have  control  over  the  water-supply  in 
the  main  channel^  leaving  the  distribution  from  the 
smaller  channels  with  the  Pattiala  Government. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  is  to  be  borne  by  both  Govern- 
ments in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  taken  by 
their  respective  territories;  a  certain  seignorage 
being  paid,  in  addition,  to  the  British  Government, 
for  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Satlej,  a  river  in 
British  territory.  The  works  of  this  canal  have  been 
already  commenced  at  Rupar,  and  its  completion 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Pattiala  and 
largely  increase  its  revenue.* 

The  Maharaja,  in  May  1870,  presented  to  the 
vanutufn  to  the    Uuiversity  College  of  Lahore  the 

UniverBitv  college.        gum  of  Rs.     70,000,     of    which     Ss. 

20,000  was  intended  to  found  a  scholarship  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  to  commemorate  his 
visit  to  the  Punjab,  t 

Bani   Basant   Kour,   sister  of  the  Maharaja, 
rso^t.ort.0    had  max;ied  the  Raja  of  Bhaxtpir, 

j>eeombor  1869.  correspondcnce,  she  was  allowed  to 
visit  her  home  at  Pattiala,  bringing  with  her  the 
heir  to  the  Bhartpur  State,  her  son,  only  a  few 
years  of  age.     She  remained  at  Pattiala  for  the 


*  Government  of  India  No.  220,  dated  12th  July  1867,  to  Govern- 
ment Punjab.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  of  India 
No.  203  dated  ISth  July.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab 
No.  247  dated  Ttli  August,  with  Memorandum  No.  1867.  Government 
of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  24  dated  SOth  November  1669. 
Govemment  Punjab  to  Commisnioner  Cis-Satlej  States  No.  1299  dated 
10th  December.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  No.  6-14 
dated  3rd  January  1870. 

t  Letter  of  Maharaja  to  Agent  Lieutenant  Governor,  dated  29th 
March  1870,  and  No.  228,  dated  SOth  May  1870,  from  Agent  to  Govern- 
meut  Punjab. 


rest  of  the  year,  but  the  child  fell  ill  and  died   on 
the  4th  of  December  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
TksBaniofBhmru    Tho  Baui  hcrsclf  soou  aftet   this 
•ry  tB7o.  fell  ill  of  fever,  and,  after  an  illness 

of  nearly  three  months,  died  on  the  17th  February 
1870,  while  her  brother  was  at  Lahore,  during  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.* 

Maharaja  Mahindar  Singh  has  married  three 

jHrf  jk  •/  a  Mi»  fo    wives.      The    lady    last    married, 

iheMmhar^u,is€7.     daughter  of  Mian  Mehtab   Singh 

Dhaliwal  of  Dina,  a  relative  of  the  Raja  of  Faridkot, 
gave  birth  to  a  son  on  the  17th  of  October  1867.t 

In  May   1870,   the  Maharaja   was  nominated 

Appointed  to   the      2L    Kolght      of    tilC     Most      Exaltcd 

jiMiia.  Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 

The  area  of  the  Fattiala  State  is  5,412  square 
The  area,  popuia^    milcs ;  the  DODulation  is  not  accu- 

tien,amdreveHMeof  .11  ii*  iii         1 

M'attiaia.  ratcly  known,  but  is  probably  about 

1,650,000,  and  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  S«. 
38,00,000  a  year.  A  Military  force  of  8,000  men  is 
maintained,  and  a  contingent  of  100  men  is  furnished 
by  the  Maharaja  to  the  British  Government  for 
general  service. 

The  Maharaja  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  17  guns, 
and  ranks  second  of  the  Punjab  Chiefs  in  Viceregal 
Darbars :  the  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
taking  the  first  place.     The  following  statement  of 


•  Commissioner  Cls-Satl^  States  Nos.  841  and  952,  dated  7th 
September  1868  and  dth  December  1869.  Government  Punjab  to  Com- 
missioner, No.  816  dated  17tli  September  1868,  and  6tli  October. 
No.  889  to  Government  of  India,  Slst  December  1869,  and  7th  June 
1870.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab  Nos.  1100  dated 
29th  September  1868,  and  No.  189  dated  28th  Jannaiy  1870. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab  No.  412 
dated  3rd  December  1867.  Government  of  India  to  MaJuuiua  dated 
aist  December  1867. 
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the   revenue   of  the   Patti^^la   St^rte  for  the    year 
1868-69  is  supplied  by  the  kiadiiess  of  the  Mah^aja. 


gtatment  of  the  Revenue  of  the  PitUieHa  State  for  Bmbat  }9299 
corresponding  with  fnandal. year  1868!>69» 


Actuql  Stveime  BsetpUt, 

1.    Lftod  BfiTonne,  witji  oUmt  oen«i  and 
.impor^s 


■  ••  .  «••  ••• 


2.    lluceUaDeoiu  B«ceiptA  under  diffemt 

^Mdl,  SHOkM  Law  Mid  JiMtifM,  Jto. 

fotAh  Bvpup,    ... 
8.    T|i0B)iadoiir^«ginf 


•«*       •••       ••• 


4.    The  EhMnMnm  and  otlier  SikhFeud*- 
toiiee  Jagin 


•••  •••  »••  ••• 


To^l  Bereone  office  Jtajjk^iarf 
or  itddwn*  yiUa^M, 

9.  Berenop  which  the  State  ooUeota,  and 
pars  to  the  Sdhjlia,  BhaQceans  and 
Othera,  aa  Jf oq^. 


lklS,366 


1  ^' 


•••  t»t  ff*t 


6.    ViBagea  alloired  to  Sahda,  Sohdia.  fte,, 
who  oollept  tiie  Revenue  thaq^aelreai 

7.*  Kmor  l^yrenae  Tree  granla  (a)  JEnaiHf 
dara  and  (b)  MiaoeUaaeoiia,  aboi4 

A^v  •■*  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

7otal  BeveDaeFreea]»d9elifioi|i 
Oraixta^         • ,.. 

Itn^eety    ... 

Tfw Ai.  Birnrpx  ov  thx  Bxao,  ^b. 

Ov  ffu  ACTUAL  BsoBiyn,  I9i.  ... 

The    foDowiog    (aaniial)    aBowaaoea  being 

6.t  ABowanoaa  ^  HaadaieB« 


!•>'  ••.  <•• 


04  4Bowanoe    (Adhkari)    ok  Brahmaaa, 
Sjada  and  F^ira> 


tt*       .*•       ... 


10.§  UafUkl  Fan^kai,  Ao.,      

ll.JI  Maafldara*  ...       ,,,       , 

12.f  Pai|chi.i.Miubakhaah  (Sektlanent  ak 
IpwanpeBi  ,.,  1 


■^•' 


•I* 


11 
ft 


15 
4 


80^000 
Vsa^sia 

1,00,000 


••• 


J^oi^ 

90^703 
1Q,(X» 


9S,888U 


•f» 


1,Ml40Q 


«»• 


s.e2,tis 


8^1^908 


Total  Bvphs, 

Thi  raff?  ivcon  wom  m  rais  W4a  9upnH»  ... 


••  ''f 


'••  •?? 


^^^ 


16 


•••       ••• 


8iX%9» 


41.79,988 


^c 


84^71,808 


•J' 


S 


K0TE8, 

*  The  amooBt  of  No.  7,  Ra.  1,00.000,  ia  only  »  wlenlMed  one, 
nnt  as  the  calculations  were  nuule  carefolly,  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
tolerably  correct.    Tde  jSamimdird  Maajfie  (aX  refer  to  Ihose  plots  of 
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land  (generally  two  or  fonr  ploughs)  which  hUve  been  etclttded  ttom 
the  State  aaeeasment,  and  allowed  to  Biswidirs,  for  distinction  and 
maintenance.  The  second  class  MiscelkmeauM  (b),  includes  those 
Revenue  FVee  Grants  which  were  allowed  either  for  religious  reasons  or 
rewards  for  senrice. 

t  A  per-centage  is  allowed  to  Bisiradirs  from  the  total  assessment 
of  a  village  for  distinction  and  maintenance.  This  is  called  **Inam-i- 
Panchin,**  and  its  right  descends  to  the  children  ofthe  Bisw6d&r.  A 
person  receiving  this  Indnt  is  at  once  acknowledge  as  a  fiisw&dir.  This 
per-centage  varies  from  above  Rs.  10  to  9,  8^  and  less. 

I  Adhkari  means  half*  It  is  an  allowance  to  Brahmans,  Syads  and 
Fnqirs,  (Hindu  or  Muhammadan)  agriculturists,  who  on Iv  pay  half  the 
demand  in  proportion  to  others.  Thus  it  Will  be  seen  that  Rs.  90,703-3-3 
were  remitted  to  them  in  the  year.  This  amount  is  subject  to  fluctuation, 
as  such  occupants  transfer  or  abandon  their  holdings. 

§  Panchai  is  a  fixed  sum,  not  on  the  principle  of  per-centage,  and 
U  allowed  for  the  distinction  and  maintenance  of  certam  families.  It  is 
not  specially  allowed  to  Bisw&dirs,  as  No.  8. 

II  Certain  persons,  though  entered  as  Jagirdars  or  Maafidars  of 
entire  or  portions  of  villages,  are  not  however  in  actual  possession  of 
tlieir  Jagir  or  Maafl.  The  state  collects  the  Revenue  from  such  village 
or  portions  of  villages,  and  considers  it  as  part  of  the  State  Revenue, 
The  Ma^dar  being  paid  an  annual  pension  equal  to  the  amount  of  his 
Maafi. 

^  This  Panchai  is  neither  a  distinctive  nor  a  permanent  one.  It 
is  allowed  to  Lambardars,  at  the  option  of  the  settlement  officers  during 
settlement  operations,  as  a  reward  for  services  performed. 


THE    HISTORY 

OF  THE 


The  Sirdars  of  Bhadour  are   now  altogether 
3%6  cjbiir/k  o/iuki.    subordinate  to    the    Maharaja    of 
*•*'•  Pattiala,  but  as  this  subordination 

is  of  recent  date,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  their  history  till  the  year  1858,  when  the  supre- 
macy of  Fattiala  was  allowed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  favor  and  not  by  right.  The  genealogical 
tree  of  the  family  is  as  follows  : — 


I 

Biffhs  Singh, 
1. 1778; 

I  

GvdiU  SingH, 
d,  174B. 


PHUL, 

I  d,  160; 
KAMA,* 

<i.l714. 

TNA, 
I  d,  1786. 


i^l 


11.1728. 


Sangn  Singh^ 
tf.  1744i 


Snkhu  dingh, 
d.  176fi. 


ChtiHr  Singly 
4l.l7«3. 


Hohr  Singh, 
<l:1826: 


Bir  Siilffh, 
d,  18h. 


Dip  Sin 


d,  isa. 


Dal  Singh, 
41.1703. 
Ancestor  of  the 
Kot  Don* 
Sirdars. 


Snma  Sihgh, 

d.  177SS. 

Ancestor  of  the 

Rampuria  Sir- 

dare. 


Amrik  Singh, 
if.  1886. 


I 


Kharak  Singh. 

Attar  Bingh, 
6.1833. 

I 

Bhtewant.  Singh,       Balwant  SiBgh< 
1. 1868.  b.  1866. 


iJewa  8ingh« 
d,  1867. 

Karain  Singhf 
6. 1868. 


Samand  Singh^ 
<f.  1836. 

Achhal  Singh, 
6.1838. 


Sigan  Singhf 
d.  1828. 

Uttam  Singh, 
(1.1866. 

Attar  Singh, 
b.  1637. 


Jowahir 

d,  1887. 

B.  Attar  Soar. 
K.  Prince 


Jaimal 
Singh, 
d,  1806. 

I     . 


5ao  Nihal  Singh     gfe" 
-'  '^"-^  i.  l&l. 


Jagat 

Singh, 

d,l§d5. 

I 


of  Lahonra. 


Kidhan 

Singh, 

if.  1§38. 


Maban  Singh, 
<l.l868. 


Oulab 

Singh, 

4l.  1830. 


"H 1 1 r. 

Basawa     Khem     Narain     Ajepal 

Singh,      Singh,      8ini;h,      Singh, 

d.  1846.    d.  1846.    d,  1866.    b.  1B58. 


Kenr  Singh, 
6.1836. 


I 


I 


lebar  Sinch,     Partab  Singh,      Utot  Singh, 
u$  1866. 


6«1863. 


6.1863. 


*  The  Imperial  Sanads  given  in  the  following  pages,  of  Aurangzeb  and 
Timor  8hah,  do  not  coincide  iu  date  with  the  recorded  time  of  Chaudhri 
Bama*8  death. 
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Duna^    the  founder    of  the  family,   lived  at 
chaudhri  n}u  n  a    BhadouT    with    his   brother    Ala 
/amuif.  Singh,    until    the    latter    left  for 

Bamdla  in  1718,  when  Bhadour  came  into  his  sole 
possession.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  ahd^  not  being 
a  Sikh,  he  did  not  join  his  kinsmen  in  rebellion 
against  the  Muhammadan  Empire,  by  whicb  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  authority,  as  "  CShactdhif,'* 
over  Sangrur,  Bhadour  and  other  districts,  which  his 
father  E^ma  had  enjoyed  according  to  Sanada  of 
more  than  doubtful  authenticity.^ 


The  first  is  dated  the  15th  year  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb*s  reign,  or 
A.  D.  1673,  and  is  directed  to  Chaudhri  Duna.  The  second  is  dated  A. 
H.  1131,  correspoDdlng  with  A.  D.  1719,  and  also  purports  to  be  a 
gi-ant  of  the  Emperor  Anrangzeb,  although  that  Prince  died  A.  H.  1119, 
corresponding  with  A.  D.  1707,  or  twelve  years  before  theSanad  assumes 
to  have  been  issued.  The  third  Sanad  dated,  1192  A.  H.,  or  1779  A.  D^ 
is  of  the  Emperor  Timur  Shah,  to  SiJirdar  Chuhr  Singh. 

If  the  first  Sanad  be  a  genuine  document,  Rama  mast  hare  been  dead 
at  the  time  of  its  issue,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  1673,  as  the  deed  is  in  the  name 
of  his  son  as  Chandhri,  in  succession  to  his  father  deceased.  The  date 
given  in  the  margin  for  the  death  of  Rama,  namely,  A.  D.  1714,  would 
in  that  case  be  incorrect.  But  by  comparison  of  many  documents,  the 
date  given  in  the  text  would  appear  to  be  correct.  The  evidence  in 
favor  of  its  genuineness  is  stronger,  at  any  rate  than  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  &inads.  That  authenticity  is  further  rendered 
more  doubtful,  by  the  curious  mistake  as  to  dates  occurring  in  the  second 
Satiad.  Th  e  genuineness  of  the  third  document  cannot  be  disputed  like  the 
other  two,  from  internal  evidence,  but  the  three  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  They  were  put  forward  to  suit  a  certain  purpose  by  the 
Bhadour  Sirdars,  and  are  inserted  for  what  they  are  worth. 

*  Copy  of  a  Firmdn  said  to  have  heen  granted  hy  (he  JEmperor 
Aurungzeb  to  Chaudhri  Dund^  A,  H.  1083,  or  A,  D,  1673. 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  by  order  of  the 
late  Emperor,  Taluk&  of  Phul  &c.  was  granted  to  Chaudhari  R&maa, 
&c.  free,  subject  to  the  payment  of  Rs.  85,000  per  annum  to  the  Govern- 
ment. And  Chaudhari  Dnni  and  others,  his  ( Roman's)  heirs  are  alive  and 
in  possession  of  the  Taluk&,  and  that  they  request  that  a  Flnn&n  may 
be  issued,  therefore  the  order  is  issued  that  the  Taluka  of  Fhnl 
Bhadour  and  Tappa»  &c.  and  the  Chaudhari  thereof  shall  be  main- 
tained to  Chaudhari  Duna  and  the  other  heirs.  The  Ra.  85,000 
which  Chaudhari  Duna  paid  to  the  Government,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  may  realize  their  shares  from  his  brother.  At  present  the 
Rs.  85,000  are  remitted  to  him. 

He  should  appreciate  this  kindness  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Empire. 


IWi^  ^^t(bmi  ^iiiefdj^iir. 
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The  office  of  Chaudhrf   was,   in  these   days, 
The  offue  of  chau-    hardlv  a  desirable  one,  for  it  implied 

collection  oi  the  Imperial  Revenue, 


which  the  people  were  very  rarely  willing  to  pay, 
and  no  excuses  were  of  any  avail  if  the  money  was 
not  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time. 

In  1725,  the  Muhammadan  Governor  of  Lahore 
Hef€M0inf4^    demanded  the  customary  payment 
euuies.  jg^^  Duni  left  for  the  capital,  his 

brothers  promising  to  sent  their  quota  after  him. 
This  they  failed  to  do,  and  Duni,  and  his  son  Dau, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  in  which  the  latter  died. 
The  intercession  of  a  friend.  Shaikh  Alayds  of 
Khaw^pur,  obtained  the  release  of  Duna^  but  the 
Mu  death,  A.  j>,  hardships  of  his  imprisonment  des- 
^'^•*  troyed  his  health,  and,  returning  to 

Bhadour,  he  died  there  in  the  year  1726.  He  left 
four  sons,  of  whom  Bigha  succeeded  him;  the 
youngest,  Suma  Singh,  being  the  ancestor  of  the 
Eampuria  Sardars. 

Regaxding  Bigha  Uttle  of  importance  is  recorded. 

He,  like  his  fstther,  fell  into    diffi- 
culties   about    the   revenue,    and 
when  the  Imperial  officers  arrived  to  arrest  him,  he 


Chamdhri  Bigha* 


The  Officers,  Governors,  Ja^lrdars  and  Karris  of  the  present  and 
ftitnre  times,  should  consider  this  a  constant  order  and  let  the  Taioka 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  grantee.  This  tenure  will  be  free  from 
change  and  no  fresh  Sanad  should  be  demanded. 

Copy  of  Firman,  iaid  to  heme  been  grcmted  hy  the  JSmperar 
Aurangzeb  to  Chaudhri  Dund,  A.  H.  1131,  or  A.  D,  1719. 

At  this  time  the  Firm&n  is  issued  to  the  effect,  that  Cbaudharf 
Duna,  of  Bhadour,  the  sou  of  Raman  Fhulwala,  has  always  obeyed  the 
Imperial  orders,  and  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  all  parties, 
therefore  the  Office  of  Chandhan,  of  the  Talnkas  of  Sangmr,  Dhanauta 
Bhadour  and  Hadaya  &c.  (dependancies  of  the  Pargana  of  Tehora), 
is  bestowed  upon  him.  He  should  esteem  this  a  fovor,  and  pay  year 
by  yearBs.  85,000  of  current  coin  to  the  Hazur,  and  endeavour  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire. 

Dated  19th  Muharram,  1131  Hijri,  (1719)  A.  D. 
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generously  proposed  to  give  his  eldest  son,  Gurd^ 
Sinofh,  in  his  stead.  To  this  the  mother  of 
the  boy  would  not  consent,  and  carried  him 
away  with  her  to  her  fieither's  home ;  and  Bigha 
was  imprisoned  till  he  contrived  to  pay  the  amount 
of  his  arrears.  In  the  mean  time,  Gurdds  Singh 
had  died,  and  his  mother,  distracted  with  grief 
poisoned  herself.  These  melancholy  events  had  so 
much  effect  upon  Bigha,  that  he  resolved  to  resign 
his  office  of  Chaudhri  and  become  a  recluse ;  but 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  induced  him  to  abandon  this 
design,  and  he  married  a  second  wife  who .  bore  him 
Chuhr  Singh  and  Mohr  Singh.  His  third  wife, 
was  the  widow  of  his  brother  Sukhu  Singh.  She 
became  the  mother  of  Dal  Singh,  from  whom  the 
Sirdars  of  Kot  Duna,  a  village  fqunded  by  Chaudhri 
Duna,  have  descended. 

Bigha  was  succeeded  by  hiai  eldest  son,  Chuhr 

Chuhr  Singh  buc    Siugh,  iu  1 773.     This  Chief  was  tl^e 

ceedsinirra.  jj^Qgt  famous  of  all  the   Bhadour 

stock,  and  his  prowess  and  energy  added  much  to  his 
ancestral  possessions,  and  the  feme  of  "  Chuhr 
Singh  ke  BAr"  ;  his  victories  over  the  Burars,  and 
his  charity  to  the  poor,  are  still  sung,  in  many 
ballads,  by  the  village  bards.  He  was  1^6  acknow- 
ledged arbiter  in  all  disputes  ;  the  people  preferred 
su  prowesa  and  their  complaluts  before  him,  and  he 
^***^-  punished  offenders    severely,     For 

all  this  Chuhr  Singh  yras  the  most  notorioufii  robber 
on  the  border ;  cattle-lifbing  was  not  named  in  ^e 
code  of  offences  which  he  punished,  and  to  this  very 
day,  his  old  enemies,  the  Burays,  if  an  ox  or  buflM p 
strays,  will  call  it  in  the  jungle  "  O !  Chuhr  leia  !  " 
( oh  1  carried  away  by  Chuhr.) 


ffit  eonnM^tf^* 


In  the  year  1799,  Chuhr  Singh  was  appointed 
Chaudhri  and  pollector  of  revenue  i^  the  Pihora  and 
Bhadour  districts,  by  Timur  Shah,  who,  in  that 
year,  had  invaded  India,  desiring  to  reopver  sopie  of 
the  authority  possessed  by  his  father  Ahmad  9h^h,* 

After  the  death  of  liaja  Amar   Singh  pf  Pat^ 

tialsif  and  thQ  succession  of  the  weakr. 
minded  Sahib  Singh,  the  Bhadour 
Chief  began  to  extend  his  possessions  at  the  e^peneie 
of  the  Fattiala  State.  He  seize^d  ninety  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhadour,  maiiy  of  which  he 
subsequently  lost;  attacked  the  Maler  Kotla  Afghans, 
whose  villages  were  redeemed  by  Pattiala  giving  cer- 
tain others  in  exchange,  ai^d  evei^  gained  for  ^  time 
possession  of  the  district  of  Bamdla.  But  in  the 
midst  of  hig  successes,  treachery  put  an  end  to  his 


^  Tr&iislfltioH  of  a  S{iu^  of  Timur  8haU  in  the  name  of  Chubr 
Singh  Fbul,  dated  11th  liajjab,  1192  A.  Q.     1779  A.  D. 

At  this  time  the  magnificiept  man<)ate  is  issued,  owing  to  the 
eiihi^nc^  kiuflness  Qf  Roya^y. 

The  old  Talqka  of  Parg^na  Sahara,  together  with  the  Xlaks^  Qf 
Bhadour,  which  is  in  your  possession  is  granted  to  you  as  heretofore. 
"JTou  may  rea]i|se  the  fees  CQllecte(|  by  tt^e  Phuls,  t^  wer^  heretofore 
collected  by  your  ancestors.  And  you  should  pay  obedience  to  tlie 
Raja  of  Pattiala,  and  submit  whatover  you  might  have  to  say  to  the 
Hazur  through  the  liaja  of  Pattiala. 

It  has  also  reached  our  ears  that  Hari  Singh  has  raised  a  tumult  in 
b$s  cpi^try.  YQ^  should  ally  yourself  with  the  other  Ki^as  and 
restrain  him  from  injuriuj;  the  creatures  of  God  ;  and  Muhammad 
Hussejn  Hhan  will  be  soon  deputed  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  of  Hari  Singh  through  the  U^a  of  {^att^ala,  and  i^nne^  it  to  the 
Royal  territories. 

As  Hari  Singh  originally  oom^  frond  Multan,  his  native  country,  \\e 
should  return  to  it. 

Ail  matters  connected  with  yourself  have  been  explained  to  Mu- 
hammad Hussein  Khan  ;  and  they  will  be  determined  and  e3^ecqte4 
through  the  Raja  of  Pattiala. 

Y'on  should  wai^  on  us,  els^  yoc^r  country  will  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Government. 

Hari  Singh  had  proceeded  to  the  Taluka  of  ^ali.  The  R^^  ot 
Pattiala  excluded  hiin  from  thence.  If  Hari  ISingh  should  uqw  go  to 
the  <Iungul,  let  him  not  enter  it. 

As  of  old  you  should  remain  obedient  to  the  lUua  of  Patfiala,  and 
depend  npou  the  royal  favors. 
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life.  On  his  road  home  from  Bomdla  he  remained 
to  rest  at  the  village  of  Ghanne,  and  was  invited  by 
a  Burar  of  the  name  of  Sujjan  to  sleep  in  a  small 
bmj  or  tower  for  the  night.  Chuhr  Singh,  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Dal  Singh,  sus- 
pected nothing;  but  their  deceitful  host,  having 
drugged  their  liquor  and  seeing  them  in  a  deep 
sleep,  surrounded  the  tower  with  armed  men,  and, 
piling  brushwood  against  the  walls  and  doors,  set  it  on 
fire.  Awoke  by  the  heat  and  noise  and  finding  all  exit 
sirdarchuhrsiugh  bajrcd,  thc  two  brothcrs  mounted 
dered,  A.  n.  1798.  to  tho  rooi,  from  which  they  shot 
arrows  at  their  enemies  till  the  roof  fell  in  and 
both  perished  in  the  flames.     This  happened  in  1793. 

The  news  of  their  father's  murder  had  no  sooner 
The  revatge  of  hu    reached  his  two  sons,  Bir  Singh  and 
*^'  Dip  Singh,  than  they  determined  to 

avenge  it.  They  set  out  in  search  of  Sujjan,  and  sur- 
prised him  hawking,  riding  the  horse  of  tiie  murdered 
Chief.  They  killed  him  and  seized  Ghanne  with  the 
ten  neighbouring  villages  forming  the  Ilaka  of 
Malukha.  Fattiala  troops  joined  in  this  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Albel  Singh  and  Bakshi 
Seda. 

Bir  Singh,   the  elder   son  of  Chuhr  Singh, 
ThsBhmdour  estate    succoedod    to  the    estato,   but    in 

e^umHff  di9id0d  5«-  ^  .  , 

tween  the  braihen    1813,   after   tho  Cis-Satlej   States 

tection,  the  two  brothers  divided  it  equally  between 
them. 

On  the  demarcation  of  boundaries  in  1809, 
Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  retained  two  Bhadour 
villages,  Saidoki  and  Bhagta.  The  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  insist  on  their  surrender,  but  paid  to 


Bhadour  Ks.  2,000  per  annum,  as  an  equivalent, 
whicli  sum  was  paid  direct  to  the  descendants  of 
Bir  Singh  and  Dip  Singh,  from  1813  to  1840; 
when  Pattiala,  with  the  design  of  supporting  her 
unjust  claim  of  supremacy  over  Bhadour,  contrived 
to  obtain  its  payment  through  her  vakils.^ 

Dip  Singh  accompanied  Baja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind  on  his  visit  to  Lahore  in  1805,  and  returned 
with  him  the  next  year,  when  Banjit  Singh  made 
his  expedition  against  Pattiala  ;  but  refiised  to 
join  against  the  head  of  the  Phulkian  house,  and 

TKii  death  of  Sir    ^®^*  ^^  camp  of  Kaujit  Singh  at 
Bingh    and    iHp    Jagraou*     This  Sirdar  died  in  1822, 
'^  and  his  brother  the  following  year. 

After  the  Cis-Satlej  States  came  under  British  pro- 
tection, the  history  of  Bhadour  is  contained  in  that 
of  Pattiala,  and  although  its  Chiefs  asserted  vigor- 
ously their  independence,  yet  they  admitted  Pattiala 
to  be  their  head  and  had  no  policy  distinct  from  hers. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  further  of  interest  to  re- 
cord. Kharak  Singh,  the  son  of 
Dip  Singh,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
share  of  the  estate,  and,  although  a  man  of  consider- 
able character  and  ability,  was  more  devoted  to 

religion  than  administration,  and 
built  and  endowed  many  temples  and 
charitable  institutions.  At  the  time  of  the  Satlej 
campaign  he  gave  assistance  to  the  British  with  a 
contingent,  and  frimished  supplies  to  the  army.  Af- 
The  great  diepmte  tcr  the  Campaign,  when  the  whole 
regarding  euprmn.    questiou  of  the  rolatious  of  Govem- 

neg  over  Bhadourp       ^ 

A.  JO.  t8A0,  ment  to  the  States  and  their  rela- 

tions to  each  other  was  discussed  and  settled,  the  con- 


Xharaik  Singh, 


Mie  eervi&B  in  tS45. 
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nection  of  Pattiala  and  Bhadour  could  not  but  come 
under  review,  and  since  the  question  was  disputed 
with  especial  warmth  and  earnestness,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  some 
detail 

The  proposiils  of  the  Board  of  Adiniiiistration 

Th€  ff^tumi  orders    regarding  the  joint-estates  held  by 

of  ooj^meHt  r  ^    Pattiala  and  other  Sirdars  had  beeli 

g  arding     JoinU 

•^•««»*  formally  approved  by  Government, 

and,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  the  estates 
had  been  divided  and  disputed  questions  regarding 
them  adjusted.^  But,  at  the  date  of  Colonel  Macke- 
son's  report  of  1850,  no  orders  had  beeli  passed  with 
Th€numb€rofBha*  reference  to  the  territory  of  Bha- 
doHrvuuBgea^  dour,  compriziug   58   villages,  and 

situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Flrozpur  dis- 
trict, and  over  these  villages  the  Mahsraja  of  Patti- 
ala exercised  sovereign  jurisdiction,  as  he  did  over 
all  joint^estates  before  the  final  division  above  re^ 
Th€  opinum  o/  ferred  to.  Colonel  Mackeson  held 
TJdTxr.^M!^!^  that  the  British  Government  pos- 
••^w^-  sessed  the  right  of  escheat  to  heir- 

less shares,  but  did  not  determine  the  exact  relations 
between  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the  Bhadotu* 
Sirdars.  Mr.  Edmonstone,  Commissioner  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States,  had  been  in  favour  of  admitting 
the  independence  of  Bhadour.  He  considered  that 
the  Phulkian  families  had  each  gained  its  princi- 
pality by  the  sword,  and  that  each,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bhadour,  was  admittedly  independent  of  the 


*  Colonel  Macke8on*8  Eeport  No.  16,  dated  8th  Jannary  1850. 
Proceedings  of  Financial  Commissioner,  Nos.  76  to  8«1,  dated  10th  January 
1852.  Government  Order,  No.  399,  dated  27th  February  1852,  and 
Financial  Commissioner's  Proceedings  Nos.  118, 119,  dated  13th  March 
1852. 


other,  and  there  wm  no  reason  that  Bhadour  should 
be  considered  an  exception*  ^ 

The  question  whether  Bhadour  should  remain 

Mr.  Bamsa  r^paru    A     foudatoTy    of    Fattlala  Or    be 

omthecaae4nx8M.     brought    undor  the    dircct    control 

of  the  British  Government  had  been  referred  for 
decision  in  1850,  but  no  orders  were  issued,  and  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Cis-Satlej  States,  to  report,  in  1854,  on  the  case,  t 

At  this  time,   the  descendants  of  Duna  the 

THs  repre^nta.    foundcr  of   the  Bhadour    family,! 

thteaofthefamuif.      -^ero    represented  by  six   separate 

branches,  among  whom  the  estates  were  divided 
according  to  ancestral  shares,  the  Sirdars  being 
Kharak  Singh,  Jagat  Singh,  Kehr  Singh,  Mahan 
Singh,  Dewa  Singh  and  Uttam  Singh,  whose  rela- 
tive position  will  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
genealogical  tree.  The  estate  comprized  58  villages, 
and  was  valued  at  Sa.  60,000  per  annum  ;  most  of 
these  villages  were  held  entirely  by  the  Bhadour 
Sirdars  and  seventeen  in  joint-tenure  with  Pattiala. 
The  Sirdars  received,  moreover,  a  pension  of  Sa.  2,000 
a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  two  villages  transferred  in  1813, 
by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh, 
and  this  pension  they  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of 
forty  years. 

There  were  also  eight  villages  in  Ludhiana, 
held  in  joint  tenure  by  ihe  rebel  Chief  of  Ladwa 
and  the  Bhadour  Sirdars,  who  retained  their  share 


*  Letter  No.  325|  dated  8th  Jnne  1850,  and  Financial  Commls- 
Biouer*a  ProceedingB  No.  88  to  92  of  6th  July  1850. 

t  No.  21  of  4th  February  1854  to  Chief  Commiauoner. 

t  The  genealogical  tree  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pattiala 
history  p.  11,  will  explain  the  relationship  between  the  families  of 
Pattiala  and  Bhadour, 
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when  the  moiety  of  Ladwa  was  con&caied  after  the 
first  Sikh  war. 

Pattiala  claimed  supremacy  over  Bhadour/  and 

nu  arguments  of    the  right  to  succeed  as  paramount 

rauiaiainfa^of    ^    sll  legitimate    escheats.      The 

her  elaltn  to  ouprO'  ^    o 

«»««y-  Maharaja  asserted^    in  support  of 

his  claim^  that  Bhadour  had  been  always   subject 
to  Pattiala.*     Ala  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Pattiala 
family,  gave  Duna,  the  founder  of  the  Bhadour  house, 
the  village  of  ShahndJd,  to  be  held  on  a  subordinate 
tenure,  and  the  supremacy  of  Pattiala  had  always 
been  acknowledged  by  Bhadour,  vhich  never  even 
contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Nabha  or 
Jhind  without    Pattiala's  consent     The  Bhadour 
family  never  had  exercised  independent  powers  and 
their  estates  were  not  acquired  by  conquest     Bha* 
dour  was  founded  by  Biama,  father  of  both  Ala 
Singh  and  Duna,  and  was  then  the  capital  of  the 
joint-territory,     Ala  Singh  made  it  over,  after  the 
death  of  Duna,  to  his  heirs,  and  founded  for  himself 
a  new  capital  at  Barndla.     So  far  then  from  this 
estate  being  a  conquest  of  Duna's,  it  was  a  grant 
from  Pattiala,  and  only  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bhadour  family  after  his  death.     Moreover,  the 
Bhadour  Sirdars  had  themselves  repeatedly  admitted 
their  dependence,  and  were  still   most  anxious   to 
remain  in  subordination  to  Pattiala,   which  they 
regarded  as  their  natural  head,  and  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  affection. 
Pattiala  had,   on    their  account,    paid    tribute  to 
Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  the  Mahrattas,  and  Banjit 
Singh;   and    her  right  to    supremacy    had    been 
admitted  by  successive  agents  of  the  British  Govern- 


*  Vide  objectious  filed  by  Pattiala  Vakil  io  Febroaiy  1854. 


ment,  and  notably  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Clerk,  who  author- 
ized the  Maharaja  to  employ  force  to  reduce  to 
order  the  Bhadour  Sirdars ;  stating,  in  his  letter, 
that,  on  all  previous  occasions,  at  the  instance  of 
the  British  Government,  Pattiala  had  maintained 
order  in  Bhadour.*  So  late  as  the  28th  of  August 
1852,  the  Sirdars  themselves  had  addressed  the 
Settlement  Officer,  who  required  their  attendance  at 
Ludhiana,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  then,  and 
always  had  been,  feudatories  of  Pattiala^  and  had  no 
desire  to  deny  or  change  relations  from  which  they 
had  always  derived  benefit. 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  Pattiala  advan- 
The  mrtfummu  on    ced  to  provo  her  supromacv.     On 
qneHUm.  the  other  side,  it  might   be  urged 

with  great  force  that  the  custom  of  the  Phulkian 
family  was  not  to  unite  under  one  selected  leader, 
but  that  each  man  of  courage  and  capacity  con- 
quered what  territory  he  could  for  himself,  and  left 
it  in  independent  possession  to  his  heirs.  Thus  had 
had  been  founded  the  Chiefships  of  Pattiala^  Nabha, 
Jhind  and  Malod,  and  thus,  it  might  presumed,  had 
it  been  with  Bhadour.  Pattiala  had,  it  is  true,  far 
outstripped  her  rivals  in  the  race  for  power,  but 
her  wealth  and  extensive  territory  had  never  given 
her  a  right  to  supremacy  over  the  other  C!hiefs. 
Buna,  the  founder  of  Bhadour,  was  certainly  not  a 
warrior,  but  he  nevertheless  acquired  a  certain  num- 
ber of  villages,  while  his  grandson,  Chuhr  Singh, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Chiefs  of  his  day. 
Even  were  the  acquisitions  of  Duna  made  with  the 
assistance  of  Ala  Singh,  yet  he  was  nevertheless  inde- 
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pendent  of  bis  brother,  and  was  bis  equal  not  bia 
vassal. 

It  was  quite  true  tbat,  in  1854,  tbe  Bbadour 
Th4^BhadiH*r Chiefs  Sirdars  were  desirous  of  claiming 
""•'r^o*!,.  V^^    tbe  protection  of  Pattiala)  but  tbeir 

under  Paitiala  ate*  ^  ^  ' 

thoHiy  in  18S4.         reasons  were  evident  and  were  not 
sucb  as  tbe  Britisb  Government  oould  allow. 

Tbere  were  plenty  of  old  records  in  tbe  Agency 

«i«HHf  ^®^®  wbicb  sbowed  tbat  tbese 
denied  PaHuoa  Mf-  Cbicfs  bad  uisistod  on  tbeir  inde- 
fpiomiioif  ore.  pendcucc  and  bad  rejected  tbe  pre- 
tensions of  Pattiala,  proving  tbat  a  struggle  be- 
tween tbe  States  bad  always  been  maintained ;  com- 
plaints from  Pattiala  tbat  Bbadour  would  not  yield 
allegiance,  and  protests  from  tbe  Sirdars  against  tbe 
imjust  claims  of  tbeir  powerful  'neigbbour. 

Tbe  reason  for  tbe  sudden  cbange  in  tbe  dis- 

position  of  tbe  Bbadour  Cbiefs  id 

ehange   in   their      fouud  iu  tbo  cbaUgO  wbicb  tbc  Slkb 
wieheeelemr,  ,     j  J       •       xi.  i   x*  !• 

war  had  made  m  the  relations  of 
tbe  Cis^Satlej  States  with  tbe  Britisb  Government. 
Before  tbe  war  every  State  bad  exercised  sovereign 
powers,  and  tbe  Sirdars  knew  tbat  if  they  were 
declared  independent  of  Pattiala  they  would  have 
full  authority  over  their  own  subjects  and  would  be 
practically  under  no  control.  For  this  reason  they^ 
struggled  against  tbe  pretensions  of  Pattiala.  But 
tbe  consequence  of  the  war  was  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  aU  but  tbe  largest  Sikh  States.  The  Bba- 
dour Cbiefs  would,  separated  from  Pattiala,  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  ordinary  jagirdars,  with  no 
Civil  or  Criminal  powers  and  even  their  revenue 
limited  at  the  discretion  of  Government  officers. 
Under  Pattiala  they  would  enjoy  far  greater  power. 
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and»  as  she  was  anxious  to  retain  them  as  feuda- 
tories, she  was  disposed  to  allow  them  exceptional 
privileges  and  immunities,  which  the  British  system 
was  unable  or  unwUling  to  grant.  These  considera- 
tions  made  the  Sirdars  as  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Pattiala  as  they  had  before  been  to 
resist  it. 

That  Bhadour  had  originally  been  independent 

P^UofBKa4^r    was  fiirthor  proved   by  the  joint 

imdepmtd€H4m,  posscssiou  of  cstatcs  with  the  Baja 

of  Ladwa,  showing  that  it  was  able  to  ally  itself 
with  another  Chief  and  make  conquests  on  its  own 
account.  The  large  village  of  Bhai  Bupa,  in  which 
every  Phulkian  chief  held  a  share,  was  an  additional 
proof;  since,  if  Bhadour  was  merely  a  Pattiala 
feudatory,  it  would  not  have  become  possessed  of  an 
equal  share  in  the  estate.  Lastly,  the  tenure  of  the 
58  villages  of  the  Bhadour  territory,  of  which 
seventeen  only  were  held  conjointly  with  Pattiala^ 
went  some  way  to  prove  that  these  seventeen  alone 
were  acquired  by  Ala  Singh  and  Duna  together,  and 
that  the  remainder,  in  which  Pattiala  held  no  share, 
were  the  sole  and  independent  acquisition  of  the 
latter. 

The  British  Government  was  unwilling  to  sur- 
The  etmimBofBau    render  to  Pattiala  a  position  which 

Koto  r«(f0eted  ^yOo-,..  ,  i-i  t 

had  always  been  demed  and  a  sup- 


remacy which  belonged  to  itself,  the  paramount 
power  ;  or  to  refuse  to  the  people  the  improved 
administration  and  the  diminished  assessment  which 
would  be  the  result  of  the  State  being  brought 
directly  under  its  own  control ;  and,  considering 
the  independence  of  Bhadour  sufficiently  proved, 
directed  that  British  jurisdiction  should  be  extended 
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over  the  41  villaged  held  by  Bhadour  alone,  and 
that  the  17  villages  held  in  joint  tenure  by  Pattiala 
and  Bhadour  should  be  divided  according  to  the 
principles  which  had  determined  the  division  of 
other  estates  held  in  co-parcenary.* 

The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  was  not  satisfied 
TheMahan^fa  begt    with  tho  decisiou  thus  givou  a^miust 

for  a  redeeiHoH  •/      _  ,  i         %  i  ■■     *  ■•         vm*  •    m 

ihetmBe.  hiniy   aud  addressed  to  the  Chief 

Commissioner  a  remonstrance  pointing  out  what  he 
considered  defective  in  the  arguments  which  had 
been  adduced  to  prove  the  independence  of  Bhad- 
our. He  urged  that  the  order  of  Government  was 
opposed  to  tiie  letter  of  the  treaty  which  declared 
that  all  his  zaildars  and  feudatories  should  remain 
unmolested,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  directed 
further  enquiries  to  be  made  and  the  objections  of 
the  Maharaja  to  be,  if  possible,  satisfactorily 
answered,  t 

Pattiala  asserted  her  own  right  to  succeed  to 

paHiata  4useriM    heirloss    sharcs  in    Bhadour ;  but 

^traiHHfunt  claims,    ^j^  claim  could  uot  bo  admitted  by 

the  British  Government,  which,  ever  since  its  first 
connection  with  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  had,  as  para* 
mount,  claimed  all  such  succession.  The  States 
were  taken  under  British  protection,  and  their 
independence  and,  indeed,  their  very  existence  were 
preserved  ;  neither  tribute  nor  contingent  was  de- 
manded from  them  and  the  trouble  and  complica- 


•  Chief  CommifiBioner  to  Government  of  India,  No.  160  dated  28tb 
February  1854,  and  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner  No. 
1013  dated  17th  March  1854.  Gbvemmeot  of  India  No.  399  dated 
23rd  February  1852. 

f  Kharitahof  the  Maharaja  to  Chief  Commissioner  of  July  1854. 
Letter  of  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Commissioner  No  167 
dated  28th  July  1854,  and  Chief  Commissiouer's  No.  653  dated  7th  August 
1854  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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tions  which  this  connection  involved  were  enormous. 

The  rights  of  m    ^^^  ^^  to  be  supposed  that,  out  of 

Sovereign  power.        mere    bonevolenco,   so    onerous    a 

charge  had  been  accepted  ?  The  British  Govern^ 
ment  never  professed  to  be  absolutely  disinterested 
in  its  motives.  In  return  for  protection,  it  insisted 
on  the  rights  claimed  by  every  Sovereign  power,  of 
which  the  chief  and  the  only  profitable  one  was  the 
right  of  succession  to  shares  of  estates  in  which  the 
only  heirs  were  distant  collaterals. 

A  very  large  number  of  estates,  comprising 
some  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  Cis-Satlej  territory, 
had  thus  come  into  British  possession,  including 
among  them  estates  held  by  feudatories  of  Pattiala 
itself,  such  as  Chamkurian,  in  1812,  and  Serai 
Lashkar  Khan,  in  1835,  the  latter  decision  being 
confirmed  by  the  Home  Government.* 

Nor  had  Pattiala  itself  ever  exercised  the  right 
of  succesfidon  to  heirless  shares  ;  and  the  instance 
which  the  Maharaja  adduced  of  the  succession  of 
Sardul  Singh  to  the  estate  of  his  cousin  Jodh  was 
not  a  case  in  point,  for  that  succession  was  simply 
through  a  marriage  with  his  cousin's  widow  ;  and  if 
Jodh's  estates  had  lapsed  to  Pattiala,  as  an  escheat, 
Sardul  Singh  would  never  have  inherited  them, 
seeing  that  he  was  at  no  time  Chief  of  Pattiala, 
dying  in  the  life-time  of  his  father  Ala  Singh. 

One  of  the  Jirmdns  granted  to  Chuhr  Singh 

The  rirmam  of    ^J  Priuce  Timur   Shah,  t  is  said 

^rineenmurahah.    ^  provo  the  fcudal  tenure  of  Bha- 

dour    and    its    subordination   to  Pattiala.     This  is 


*  Supreme  Governmeut  dated  24th  Joue  1835,  Agent  Dehli  dated 
14th  August  1834. 

t  Vide  ante  page  281. 
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not  the  construction,  however,  which  would  gen- 
erally be  placed  upon  it,  even  were  its  authenticity 
certain,  instead  of  being  doubtful  in  the  extreme, 
as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  note.  It  would 
rather  seem  to  show  that  Bhadour  was,  and  had 
been,  from  the  first,  independent, 

A  reference  is  certainly  made  to  the  Baja  of 
Pattiala,  who  waa  to  be  obeyed  and  through  whom 
any  necessary  representations  were  to  be  made  ; 
but  this  does  not  destroy  the  idea  of  independence 
which  is  created  by  an  Imperial  Firmdn  being 
issued  to  Bhadour  at  all,  and  by  the  direction  to 
form  alliance  with  other  Rajas  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  Harf  Singh.  It  was  besides  natural  for 
Timur  Shah  to  refer  to  the  Baja  of  Pattiala  as  the 
head  of  the  Sikhs  Cis-Satlej,  which  indeed  he 
was,  though  without  any  actual  supremacy,  since 
both  Bajas  Ala  Singh  and  Amar  Singh  had  been 
ennobled  by  his  father  Ahmad  Shah  ;  and  though 
gratitude  was  a  virtue  rare  among  the  Sikhs,  yet 
the  Pattiala  Chief  might  be  expected  to  entertain  it 
and  to  be  loyal  towards  Timur  Shah,  if  his  interests 
did  not  forbid  loyalty  altogether. 

It  has  before  been  stated,  that  Duna,   the  an- 

nu  manner  in     cestor  of  the  Bhadour  Sirdars,  was  a 

whuh  Bhaoour  had    peaccful    uian,    content    with   the 

b€«n  acquired  uhu      *  '     ^  ^ 

«'«••••  office  of  Chaudhri,  which  he  received 

from  the  Dehli  Emperor,  possessing  none  of  the 
ambition  of  his  brother  Ala  Singh.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show,  as  asserted  by  Pattiala,  that  Duna 
was,  in  any  way,  subordinate  to  his  brother.  The 
Maharaja  declared  that  Bhadour  was  not  a  con- 
quest, but  founded  by  Bama,  and  considered  the 
capital  till  after  death  of  Duna,   when   Ala  Singh 
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gave  it  to  his  nephews,  who  had  been  entrusted  ' 
to  his  care,  as'  a  mark  of  high  favor  aiid  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  him  by  their  father.     It  is 
true  that  Bhadot)f  ^kd  hot  a  'conquest  and  that  it  ~ 
remamed  the  joint  capital  Yor  some  time  after  the  ' 
death  of  Rama  its  founder ;   but  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Duna  by  a  friendly  com|)romise  between 
the  brothers,  not  as  the  gift  of  a  sifperior  to  an  infe* 
rior.     At  the  time  when  Bhadour  was  transferred, 
Duna  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  Ala  Singh 
had  not  yet  made  wealth  and  fftme.    What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  have  left  the  ancestri^  vil- 
lage to  the  head  of  the  family,  trusting  to  c6]iqxiei'  an 
Tfc4i  indep€Hd0nee    estato  for  himself  olsQwhere,     That 
«iMf.  Duna  was  acknowledged  as  head  of 

the  family  is  evident  from  the  two  Imperial  Fimtdns 
of  Aurang2eb*  by  which  he  is  authorized  to  collect 
the  revenue  of  Bs.  85,000  from  his  brothers, 
including  Ali^  Singh ;  and  it  was  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  family  that  he  visited  Lahore,  wh^re  he 
was  imprisoned  and  where  his  son  Dau  died. 

In  1825,  Maharaja  Sahib  Singh  furnished  Cap- 
Theiutfiimuhed    taiu  MuHTay,  the  Political  Agent^ 

2e^^^'l^i<^'«  ^*^  *  ^®*  ^^  villages  over  which 
foMaim.  he  had  jurisdiction,   and  he  then, 

with  reference  to  the  Bhadour  estate,  entered,  as 
belonging  to  the  Bhadourias,  53  villages,  and  a  share 
in  Bhai  Bupa ;  with  17  villages  bestowed  by  him- 
self on  Chuhr  Singh  Bhadour,  on  account  of  service 
andbiaveryin  his  cause.  The  distinction  drawn 
between  the  53  villages  acquired  by  Bhadour  apart 
from  Fattiala,  and  the  17  villages,  being  a  Pattiala 
grants  is  clear.     Even  this  grant  of  the  17  villages 
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to  Chuhr  Singh  was  not  such  a  one  as  to  imply 
any  supremacy,  for  several  of  these  villages  were 
extorted  from  the  almost  imbecile  Sahib  Singh  by 
his  energetic  kinsman^  while  others  appear  to  have 
been  given  in  exchange  for  the  lands,  taken  by 
Chuhr  Singh  from  the  Maler  Kotla  Afghans,  and 
which  he  restored. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  In  following  the 

TheviewofthBeoHi  argumcuts  of  Bhadour  and  PattialA 
tak€H  »y  Mr.  curk.     g^p  j^y  gj^p^  gj^ J  determining  the 

amount  of  truth  in  each.     Thef e  <^n  be  no  doubt 

that  Mr.  Clerk,  the  Political  Agent,  who,  on  one 

occasion,  did  pei^mit  the   Pattiala  Chiefe  to   coefde 

the  Bhadourias^   which  permission  i^ould  have  been 

better    withheld,   formed    later    a    perfectly    just 

estimate  of  the  connection   between    the    States. 

Writing  to  the  Maharaja  on  the  8th  of  June  1 835^ 

he  states    843  follows  : — "  In    truth,   the  telaiions 

'  between  Pattiala  and  Bhadour  are  of  the  follow- 

'  ing  nature.     The  Sirdars  of  Bhddour,  adnce  the 

*  date    of   protection,    have    existed  on  precisely 

'  the  same  footing  as   all  other  Ghie&  of  the  Cis< 

'  Satlej.     The  late  Maharaja  was  accustomed   to 

'  call  the  Bhadourias  his   uncles  (chhacha  sdhtb)^ 

'  whereas  you  designate  them  as  dependants  and 

'  vassals.     Your  vakil  has  been  the  usual  channel 

'  for    presenting    applications    from   the  Bhadour 

'  Sirdars  in  pending  cases,  and  therefore  Bhadour 

'  disputes  have   generally  been  referred  to  you. 

'  I  and  Mr.  Boss  Bell  have  always  counselled  you 

'  that  Pattiala  is,   as  it  were,   the   elder  brother, 

'  and  the  Bhadourias  younger  brothera     The  senior 

'  has  the  authority  to  discipline  his  younger  brethren, 

'  and,  in  this   view  of  your   relations,   the  affairs 


"  of  Bha4our  have  been  usually  consigned  to 
"you,"* 

That  tlie  Bhadour  Chiefs  acknowledged  Pattiala 
pmuiati^  h^a  f,u    ^  the  head  of  the  Phulkian  family 
^y  **•*  «^*»w»«'-    ia  clear  :     Nabha  and  Jhind  did  the 
f^muw,  same  but    Fattiala  never   claimed 

to  assert  over  them  any  supremacy.*  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Bhadour  estate,  or  any 
large  portion  of  it,  was  a  Fattiala  grant ;  while 
there  is  ample  proof  that  it  was  an  independent 
acquisition.  The  British  Government,  often  care- 
less of  its  rights,  and  served  by  men  who  have  not 
been  sufficiently  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  had  un- 
doubtedly allowed  Fattiala  to  act  towards  Bhadour 
in  a  manner  which  gave  some  color  to  the  claim  of 
supremacy  ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Bir  Singh  in  1823,  and  1847,  the  date  of  the 
extension  of  British  protection,  the  power  and 
aggressiveness  of  Fattiala  constantly  increased  while 
the  ci^pability  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Bhadour 
1^  constantly  diminished ;  for,  while  the  right  pf 
primogeniture  kept  Fattiala  compact,  the  rule  of 
division  among  the  sons  had  reduced  the  Bhadour 
State  to  a  number  of  petty  Chiefships  without  any 
cohesion  or  power  of  combined  resistance, 

The  wishes  of  the  Chiefs  had  also  changed  in 
ri^n^nffehmniffM     1847,  aud  they  preferred  the  license 

in  the  OMMerttoHM  of  i  •    i       -rk    ...    i  •        i     xi  -i* 

ihechiefa.  which   Fattiala  promised   them,  if 

her  suprem^y  was  allowed,  to  the  dulness  and 
compelled  moderation  of  their  position  as  simple 
jiigirdars  in  British  territory.  At  the  present  day, 
with  their  position  aasured  and  the  supremacy  of 

*  Letter  of  Mr,  Cleric  to  Maharaja  Sahih  Singli  8th  June  1835. 
Objections  and  an(nment«  filed  l^  Pattiala  in  1854,  and  1855,  and 
Letter  No.  221  dated  12th  September  1855,  from  Gominissiouer  Cis- 
Sailej^States  to  Government  Punjab. 


i^a^ 
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Pattiala  acknowledged,  the  Bhadourias  have  again 
changed,  if  not  their  desire,  their  mode  of  expression, 
and  assort  their  former  independence  as  sturdily  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  forty  years  ago,  and  as 
obstinately  as  they  denied    it  in  1847  and  1854. 

In  1855,  the  supremacy  of  Pattiala  was  refused 
Tk€ Huimtrnf  pat^  }yy  the  BHtish  Govemment,  which 
inisAs.  declared  its  final  determination  to 

adhere  to  the  former  decision  of  the  17th  March 
1854,  by  which  British  jurisdiction  was  extended 
over  the  villages  held  by  Bhadour,  while  those  held 
in  joint  tenure  by  Pattiala  and  Bhadour  were  to 
be  divided  on  the  principle  which  regulated  the 
Chahatumi  tenures.^  The  Sirdars  of  Bhadour  were, 
moreover,  by  a  later  order,  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  acts  done 
by  them  previous  to  the  27th  of  April  1855,  the 
date  on  which  the  final  order  a  Govemment  were 
passedt 

There  was  still  some  difficulty  in  settling  the 

TM  j^imt  €9tmu    tcmis  of  the  agreement ;   but,   at 

^***^^*  length,   Pattiala  agreed  to  accept 

as  her  share  of  the  assessment,  which  amounted  to 

.Rs.  7,676,  the  villages  of  Ghota  and  Bara  Bazldri ; 

Bawant ;  Bilaspur  Sunda;  Gidhari;  Mandian  and 

Jahdngirptir,  worth  Bs.  7,786  per  annum.]; 

-  -  . 

*  GoTernment  Paniab  to  OoTernment  of  India,  No.  162,  dated 
9th  February  1855,  and  Ch>Teniment  of  India  to  Qovemment  Pnnjab, 
No.  1524  dated  27th  April  1855. 

J  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States  to  Panjab  Government  No.  211, 
17tb  September  1855.  Punjab  Government  to  Govemment  of 
India  No.  741,  dated  3rd  October.  Government  of  India  to  Govw  nment 
Paujab.    No.  3729  dated  24th  October  1855. 

I  Deputy  Commissioner  Firozpnr  to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlcj 
States ;  No.  814,  dated  I5th  November  1855.  Commissioner  to  Deputy 
Commissioner^  No.  1536,  dated  17th  November  1855.  Commissioner 
Cis«SatleJ  States  to  Government  Punjab,  Nos.  5256,  dated  10th  and  ISih 
March  1856.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Cls-SaH^,  Nos. 
209  and  210  dated  22ud  March  1856. 


Of  the  eleven  villages  to  which  Pattiala  made 

cmtmtm  Miag€»    Bpecific   claims    subsequeut  to   the 

wi^upioFauiau.    fij^^  settlement  of  the  Bhadour  dis- 

pute,  the  Maharaja's  right  to  one  was  allowed,  and 
in  the  remaining  six  cases  denied.  With  reference, 
however,  to  the  four  villages  of  Kpt  Duna,  Bugar,* 
Rampur  and  Kotla  Kowra,  it  was  recommended 
that,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
they  should,  as  an  act  of  grace,  be  surrendered  to 
the  Maharaja,  although  the  right  of  jurisdiction  was 
clearly  proved  to  belong  to  the  Briti^  Government.t 
A  subsequent  recommendation  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  village  of  M^,  which  was  held,  in  equal 
shares,  by  Pattiala  and  the  Kot  Duna  branch  of  the 
Bhadour  family,  and  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  Pattiala 
possessions.  These  five  villages  were  accordingly 
made  over  to  Pattiala.| 

The  supremacy  for  which  the  Maharaja  had 

na  ^pr^ma^    Struggled  with  so  much  pertinacity, 

t^Bha4curgrani^    but  which  ho  was  uuable  to   estab- 

€d  MB  a  T&wmrd  for 

MrviM«fiiM7.  lish  as  a  right,  was  granted  as  an 

act  of  grace  and  as  a  reward  for  loyal  service  to  the 
British  Government  in  the  year  1858.  All  the 
rights  of  the  paramount  power  were  yielded  to 
Pattiala  :  the  jurisdiction  over  Bhadour,  the  right 


*  This  village  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  regarding  which  there  was  a  dispute  between  Pattiala  and  Nabha, 
and  whichf  in  1857,  was  assigned  to  the  latter. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlei  SUtes*  No.  155, 156,  dated  10th  July 
185ff.    Punjab  Government,  No.  670,  dated  1st  Angust  1855. 

{  Depnty  Commissioner  of  Flrozpor  to  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ 
States,  No.  290,  dated  24th  October  1855.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej 
States  to  Government  Punjab,  Nos.  22  and  281,  dated  9th  Febraary  and 
5th  September  1857.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  Nos. 
180  and  628,  dated  6th  March  and  9th  September  1857.  Government 
ofludiatoGovernmentPuiyab,  Nos.  1617  and  4600,  dated  14th  April 
and  18th  November  1857. 
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of  escheftts ;  the  reversion  of  lapsed  estates  ;  and  the 
annual  CQnimutation  tax,  amounting  to  Rs.  5,265* 

The  supremacy  of  Pattiala  having  been  thus 
^  ^      allowed,  it  lyould  seem  almost  up- 

Th«   rea9Qn9  for  .    /  »  x- 

aweitina  •«  9U€h    pecessaery  to  hA.ye  dwelt  at  so  much 

length  on  the  dispute  regarding  ^t, 
'W^ere  it  not  of  importance  as  showing  the  n^pner  pf 
the  rise  of  the  CSs-Satlej  States,  the  qature  of  their 
mutual  relations,  and  the  motive  which  influence 
the  statements  of  the  Chiefs,  M^ch  of  ^^  difficulty 
of  (questions  relating  to  these  States  is  occjiaioned  by 
the  uncertainty  which  surrounded  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance ;  an  uncertainty  increased  by  the  utter  dis- 
regard pf  truth  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
Chiefs,  unless  the  truth  happened  to  favpr  the  view 
which  they  desired  to  maintain.  The  more  cig*eftil 
the  search  in  tbe  history  of  these  States,  the  more 
certain  it  appears  that  no  statement  should  be 
g^x^epted  without  rigprpus  enquiry,  unless  ma4e  by  a 
person  absolutely  devoid  of  interest  in  the  niatt^r 
at  issue,  The  idea  of  preferring  truth  to  his  own 
interests  never  spems  to  haye  occurred  to  any  Sikh 
Chief, 

Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  who  succeeded  his  fisi^thpr 

sMar  AiiMr  8ingh    Kharak  Siugh  in  1858,  is  the  pre- 
i./jifr«four.  ggj^t  i^g^  Qf  ^^   Bhadour  family, 

Q.nd  w^  born  in  the  year  1833.     He  was  educs^t^ 
at  Benares,  and  there  acquired  a  taste  for  learning 

*  Government  PnnjAb  to  Government  of  India,  Ko  84,  dated  1 3th 
April  1858.  Government  of  (ndiii  to  Qoyernn^ent  Punjab,  )?o.  1549, 
dated  2Dd  June  18^8.  KHarit&h  of  Governor  General  io  Maharaji^of 
Pattiala  of  tiie  pame  dat^.  8otne  do^bt  was  felt  by  the  Mahi^^^ja  as  to 
0ie  tern^s  pf  tlii^  gran^  i^nd  the  Goyerni^en^  of  India  subaeqneqtl}' 
declared  that  the  Bhadour  territory  was  to  be  held  by  tl^e  Mi^haraja  and 
his  lineal  i^^^le  heirs  in  p^pet^ity.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to 
Government  Punjab,  No.  140,  dated  20th  May  IS^fi.  Goyernm^ut 
Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  386,  dated  1st  Jnne,  and  Govern - 
iMDt  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  7712,  d(|ted  17th  June  1859. 
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which  is  very  rare  among  the  Sikhs.  He  has  a 
good  library  at  Bhadour^  stocked  \nth  valuable 
MSS.y  Sanskrit^  Gurmukhi  and  Persian,  and  has 
founded  a  School^  in  which  these  languages  are 
taught  free  of  all  charge^  the  very  poor  being  fed 
aa  weU  as  taught.  Besides  encouraging  learning, 
Attar  Singh  is  himself  a  good  scholar  and  composes 
in  a  grace^l  style.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Punjab  University  College. 
While  a  jagirdar  of  the  British  Government  he  did 
good  service,  in  1857,  at  Ludhiana  and  at  Flrozpur^ 
with  fifty  horsemen^,  and  received  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  Govefnment,  and  exemption  from  payment 
of  six  months'  commutation. 


ite«M^iPi 
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I^lft  ^jg^linor  ^l^irttUtian  ^aittilies: 


MALOD  ;  BADRUKHAN  ;  JIUNDAN ; 
LANBGHARIA;  DIALPURIAi 
RAMPURIA  AND  KOT  DUNA. 

The  family  of  Bhadour  is  the  most  important 
of  the  smaller  Phulkian  housed,  but  there  are 
several  others  who  must  receive  a  brief  mention  here 
to  render  the  account  of  the  clan  complete. 

The  chief  of  these  is  Malbd,  descended  from 
/•miiy  of  Bakhta  or  Bakht  Mai,  the  fourth 
son  of  Chaudhri  Rama  and  brother 
of  Duna  and  Ala  Singh,  the  founders  of  the  Bha- 
dour and  Pattiala  houses. 


The 
Mated, 


r 


DaUIBiiig. 
I 


I 


9haL 
I 


4.1714. 


4.  1757« 
lUB  Siaf, 

-J 


4.1810. 


d.  1M0.            d.  18U.            h,  IblST^ 
I «J 


osr 

Jit 


Baojit  Sialic 


Hak!k«l6la||i« 
ft.  1819. 


I 


Biiiffb. 


UttiiB  Badn 
SxDgli,  Siodi. 
ft.  iSlO.  ft.  1Mb. 

Twoiafluili, 


ft.l8«. 


™»8^ 


Bakhta,  like  his  brother  Ala  Singh,  left  the 
ancestral  village  of  Bhadour,  and  founded,  eight 
miles  to  the  eastward,  a  village  which  he  called  after 
his  own  name.  Nothing  further  is  related  of  him, 
but  his  son  Mdn  Singh  was  a  distinguished  Chief. 
His  mother  was  of  the  Min  Jat  clan  ;  and  a  popu- 
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lar  tradition  in  the  Punjab  makes  all  of  the  Mdn 
tribe  brave  and  true.  He  conquered  the  district 
of  Malod  from  the  Maler  Kotla  Afghans  in  1754,* 
and,  dying  in  1778,  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Dalel  Singh,  took  the  whole  estate  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  younger  brother  Bhag  Singh,  who 
complained  to  Baja  Sahib  Singh  of  Fattiala  and 
begged  his  interference  in  his  behalf.  Sirdar  Chuhr 
Singh  of  Bhadour  was  requested  to  arrange  matters ; 
and  by  his  arbitration  the  elder  brother  took  two- 
thirds  and  the  younger  one-third. 

Sirdar  Dalel  Singh  was   a   Bairagf  t  and  em- 
strdMfihaei  Singh    ploycd  as  his  officials,  Fakfrs,  and 
ofMatod.  Muhants  X     He  would   not  allow 

any  one  to  hunt  or  shoot  in  his  estate  and  fined 
any  one  convicted  of  so  doing.  In  1806,  Maha- 
raja Banjit  Singh,  who  was  marching  though  the 
country,  summoned  him,  but  he  sent  answer  that 
he  was  engaged  in  devotion  and  could  not  come. 
Banjit  Singh,  who  thought  more  of  earth  than 
heaven,  at  once  seized  the  Chief's  elder  son,  forced 
to  him  to  carry  a  heavy  load  for  a  long  distance,  and 
would  not  release  him  till  his  father  had  paid 
Ba  22,000  fine. 

On  the  death  of  Dalel  Singh,  his  two  sons 
divided  the  estate  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Chuhr  Singh  Bhadouria,  the  elder  taking  two- 
thirds,  and  the  younger  one-third.  The  third  son, 
Sujan  Singh,  died  in  his  father's  life  time.  The  same 
rule  of  paxtition  was  adopted  on  the  death  of  Bhag 
Singh. 

•  Sirdar  Uttam  Singh  of  Ramghar  states  A.  D.  1759. 

J  The  term  ^*  Btlr&gf  **  is  derived  flrom  '^  Bair&e;'  penance,  and 
.,     es  an  ascetic.    It  is,  however,   confined  to    the    followers   of 
Vishnu. 

}  Religions  mendicants  and  heads  of  religions  lustitattons. 
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Sirdar  Uttam  Singh  of  Ramgarh  is  the  prefient 
Sirdar  ruam  Singh  head  of  the  Malod  family.  He  is 
ofBamgarh.  ^j^^    second  SODL  of  SirdaT  Fatah 

Singh,  to  whose  whole  share  he  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Hazara  Singh  without 
heirs.  He  is  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  a  man  of 
great  intelligence.  In  1866*  he  was  created  a 
Jagirdar  Magistrate  in  his  own  estate  which  is 
worth  Ss.  34,655  per  annum. 

Sirdar  Mith  Singh  of  Malod  is  the  second  in 
sirdar  MitHSingH    Tank  of  this  family.     He,  with  his 
ofMaiod.  brother    Fatah    Singh,    did  good 

service  during  the  war  of  1845-46,  supplying  50 
sowars,  and  fought  himself  at  Mudkf  and  F^shahr. 
In  1857  he  showed  conspicuous  loyalty,  being  always 
ready  .dth  men  and  money,  a^id  received,  aa  a  reward, 
the  remission  of  a  year's  commutation  money,  while 
ath  of  the  whole  sum  was  for  ever  excused.  He  is 
regarded  with  great  esteem  by  all  who  know  his 
c  Wter  and  se^ces. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  Malod  family  has 

sirdar  nahihat    ^^ty    ^^^    representative.      Sirdar 

singnofB^r.  Hakikat   Singh   of  Ber.     On  the 

death  of  his  brother  Kanjit  Singh  he  succeeded  to 
the  Ber  estate,  having  before  held  only  that  of  Chime. 
He  is  an  Honorary  Magistrate,  and  did  good  Bervice 
in  1857. 

The  Badrukhan  family  ranks  next  among  the 
The  Badruhhan    Phulkiaus,  after  Bhadour  and  Malod. 
f^^^y'  The  principal  part  of  the  history  of 

this  family  is  given  with  that  of  Jhind,  of  which 
it  was  a  branch.  Sirdar  Bhup  Singh,  the  founder, 
being  the  son  of  Baja  Gajpat  Singh  and  the  brother  of 
Kaja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind.     He  received  his  separate 

*  Circnlar  order  No.  641,  dated  26th  May  1866. 


estate  in  1789,  from  which  time  he  was  always  con- 
sidered independent  of  Jhind.  However,  in  1834,  the 
Jhind  line  being  extinct  on  the  death  of  Baja  Sangat 
Singh,  Sarup  Singh,  the  grandson  of  Sirdar  Bhup 
Singh,  was  allowed  by  the  British  Government  to 
succeed,  and  became  the  father  of  the  present  Baja 
of  Jhind.  Basawa  Singh,  the  uncle  of  Raja  Sarup 
Singh,  was  the  first  Chief  of  Badrukhan,  his  father 
having  held  this  estate  and  that  of  Bazidpur  ;  and 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  assigning  Badrukhan  and  Bam- 
man  Bade,  the  more  valuable  portion,  to  the  younger 
son,  since  he  has  been  obedient  to  his  father  while 
Karam  Singh,  the  elder,  had  openly  rebelled  against 
him. 

Sukha  Singh,  the  elder  son  of  Basawa  Singh, 
who  died  in  1830,  claimed  the  Jhind  Chiefship  on 
the  death  of  Sangat  Singh,  on  the  ground  that  the 
custom  of  the  Jhind  house  was  for  the  estate  to 
devolve  on  the  second  son,  and  also  that  his  brother 
Karam  Singh  had  been  disinherited  for  his  disobe- 
dience, but  these  claims  were  disallowed  by  the 
British  Government. 
nto  BadruhKan  The   Badrukhau  genealogy  is 

genMOogw.  g^  foUoWS  : 

RAJA  OAJPAT  SINGH  OF  JHIND. 

I 


B*ja  Bhag  Singh  Bhap  Singh, 

or  Jhrnd.  d.  1816. 

I 


Kninm  Bmgh.  Basawa  Singh, 

d.  1818.  d,  1830. 

Bi^a  Sarap  Singh  i 

of  Jhind.                       I  ^. 

Sakha  Singh,  Bhagwan  Singh, 

d.  1862.  d.  1862. 


Harnam  Singh,  Hira  Singh, 

d.  1856.  ft.  1843. 


Diwan  Sinrii,  Shar  sin^,  Chattar  Singh, 

b.  1811;  h,  19A  d,  1861. 
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On  the  death  of  Sukha  Singh,  his  estate  was  equally 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  but  on  the  death  of 
Harnam  Singh  in  1856,  Hira  Singh,  the  younger, 
succeeded  to  the  whole.  Diwan  Singh  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family.  The 
jurisdiction  over  the  village  of  Badrukhan  was 
transferred,  in  1861,  to  Jhind* 

Those  of  the  Phulkian  family  who  have,  at  this 

The  Phuiuian    ^Jf  ^^^  ^.nd  positiou,  have  now 
cM^A,r*o««ijM<-    been  mentioned.   Eleven  of  the  des- 

tird  to  aeats  in  Viee* 

regal  jhtrbTe.  cendauts  of  Phul  are  entitled  to 

attend  the  Durbars  of  the  Viceroy,  namely  : — 

Maharaja  Mahindar  Singh,  Pattiala, 
Kaja  B4Bighblr  Singh,  Jhind. 
Raja  Bhagwd^n  Singh,  Nabha. 
Sirdar  Attar  Singh,  Bhadour. 

Do.     Kehr  Singh,*  Bhadour. 

Do.     Achhal  Singh,  Bhadour. 

Do.     Uttam  Singh  Bampuria,  Malod. 

Do.     Mith  Singh,  Malod. 

Do.     Hakikat  Singh,  Ber,  Malod. 

Do.     Diwan  Singh,  Badrukhan. 

Do.     Hira  Singh,  Badrukhan* 

The  Bhadour  Chiefs  sit  in  Durbar  as  feudatories 
of  Fattiala  ;  the  Badrukhan  Chiefs  of  Jhind^  and  the 
Malod  Sirdars  as  British  jagirdars. 

There  are  several  other  families  of  the  Phulkian 
The     eamindar    stock  who  are  of  uo  poUtical  or  his- 

familUeofthe^huU       ,       #      i      •  .  i 

hian  dan.  toHcal  importauce,  who  count  no 

Sirdars    among   their   number^   and    who  are  not 
entitled  to  be  present  at  any  Durbar.     But  the 


*  In  the  Vicei'egal  Dnrbar  of  1864,l8liar  Singh,  the  repreflentatlve 
of  the  elder  branch,  took  Kehr  Hiogh*8  place,  but  he  died  two  years  later, 
and  that  branch  is  now  extinct 


only  difference  between  them  and  the  great  Chiefs 
is  in  wealth  and  power ;  all  the  Phulkians  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  socially  equal  and  their  daughters  marry 
into  the  families  of  Pattiala^  Jhind,  and  Nabha. 

These  poor  relations  of  the  great  houses  form 
five  families  :  two  descended  direct  from  Phul  the 
common  ancestor  ;  one  an  offshoot  from  the  Jhind, 
and  the  two  last  ofl&hoots  from  the  Bhadour  stock. 

First  are  the  Sikhs  of  Jiundan  and  Bhagrawal, 
The  Sikhs  cfjiuu.    thirty-two  in  number,  and  owning 
'••^  land  worth  Sa  2,079  a  year.     They 

descend  from  Bughu,  the  third  son  of  Chaudhri  Phul, 
by  his  first  wife  Bali.  He  married  in  the  village  of 
Jiundan,  the  daughter  of  Malkher  BuUar,'  and  seems 
to  have  had  no  more  distinguished  profession  than 
highway  robbery.  When  he  became  too  blind  to 
follow  this  occupation,  he  settled  in  his  wife's 
village  of  Jiundan,  where  he  died  in  1717. 

When  Fattiala  made  specific  claims  to  certain 
Bhadour  villages  after  the  general  question  of  juris- 
diction had  been  settled,  a  separate  discussion  arose 
regarding  the  village  of  Jiundan.  Fattiala  asserted 
that  Bughu  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Burars, 
and  that  his  widow  and  children  came  to  settle  in 
her  father's  village  Jiundan,  the  Pattiala  Baja  look- 
ing after  her  interests,  bringing  up  her  sons,  and  still, 
in  1855,  exacting  service  from  their  descendants. 
Nabha  also  claimed  the  village,  stating  that  it  was 
close  to  her  village  of  Phul,  and  should  be  under 
her  authority.  Jiundan  was  situated  about  8  miles 
south  east  of  Phul,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
Nabha  villages,  while  British  territory  bounded  it 
on  the  north.  The  jurisdiction  evidently  belonged 
to  the  British  Government,  for  Bughu  lived  before 
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Pattiala  became  a  State  at  all ;  and,  though  of  the 
Phulkian  clan,  there  was  no  reason  that  his  descend- 
ants should  be  considered  Pattiala  feudatories,  rather 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  Phulkian  family.  The 
claim  was  accordingly  disallowed,  but  permission 
was  given  to  Pattiala  to  take  Jiundan  in  lieu  of  the 
village  of  Kamdnah,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
that  State  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  grant  to 
Bamdat,  the  father  of  one  of  Baja  Amar  Singh's 
wives.* 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Bughu,  the  only  one  who 
left  issue  was  Hard^  Singh,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Jiundan  Sikhs. 

Second  in  order  come  the   Gumti  Sikhs,  or,  as 

The  GumH  sikht    they    are    commonly    known,    the 

ar^'Laudaharu^.'^     u  Laudgharfas,"   a  term   signifying 

the  'younger  branch.'  These  are  the  descendants  of 
Phul  by  his  second  wife,  Kajji,  who  bore  him  three 
sons,  Channu,  Jhandu  and  Takht  Mai.  Jhandu 
died  issueless  ;  Channu  had  two  sons,  named  Kilds 
and  Masur,  and  his  brother  Takht  Mai  had  five, 
namely,  Blr,  Lakmir,  Bhumia,  Dalloh  and  Bakhta. 
These  founded  the  village  of  Gumti,  ten  miles  north 
of  Phul,  and  half  way  between  Dialpur  and  Bhai 
Bupa,  dividing  it  into  seven  shares,  which  are 
now  held  by  their  respective  descendants.  The 
Gumti  Sikhs,  being  weak,  attached  themselves  to 
whomsoever  they  thought  best  able  to  defend 
them.  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh  of  Bhadour  helped 
them  against  the  Maharajkian  Sikhs  ;  and  they  later 
accepted  the  protection  of  Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of 
Nabha,  to  whom  they  are  still  bound  to  furnish  14 

*  Commidsioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Punjab  Government,  No.  155, 
dated  10th  July  1855,  and  Punjab  Oovernment  to  Commissioner  Cis- 
gatlej  States^  No.  670,  dated  Ist  August  1855. 
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horsemen.  In  1868,  the  Gumti  Sikhs  numbered 
850  souls,  and  their  holding  is  worth  Bs.  2,500  per 
annum. 

Third  among  the  zamindari  Fhulkian  families 
The  Diaipura  or    ig  that  of  Dialpura  or  Mirza-ka- 
sikh9.  Dialpura.      The    founder    of    this 

branch  was  Bulaki  Singh,  the  third  son  of  Sukhchen, 
and  younger  brother  of  Gajpat  Singh  of  Jhind. 
He  first  married,  at  Kot  Kapura,  T^an,  a  girl  of  a 
Nehre  Sanduan  family,  who  bore  him  a  son  named 
Mirza.  His  second  wife,  Mdlan,  was  the  widow 
of  his  eldest  brother  Alam  Singh.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Jitu.  Bulaki  Singh  died  about  the 
year  1785.  The  village  of  Dialpura  was  founded 
by  Mirza,  but  both  the  brothers  lived  there,  and 
their  descendants,  fifty-one  in  number,  share  it 
among  them.     The  estate  is  worth  Bs.  4,000  a  year. 

The  Rampura  family  is  fourth  on  the  list.     It 
The  Rampura    comprfscs  70  members,   descended 
*'***•  from  Suma  or  Suma  Singh,  the  fifth 

and  younger  son  of  Chaudhri  Duna  of  Bhadour. 
Suma  married  three  wives,  who  bore  him  five  sons, 
Jassa  Singh,  Massa  Singh,  Tek  Singh,  Charat  Singh, 
and  Budh  Singh.  The  eldest  Jassa  Singh  died 
childless,  and  from  the  other  four  have  descended 
the  Sikhs  of  Rampura  and  Kotla  Koura,  the  former 
founded  by  Chaudhri  Bama,  and  the  latter  by  his 
son  Bakhta.  These  villages,  worth  Bs.  6,500  a  year, 
they  hold  in  proprietary  right. 

Last  of  the  zemindar  Fhulkian  families,  are  the 
The  aihhB  of  Koi    Sikhs  of  Kot  Duna^  a  small  branch 
^**'^'  consisting  of    only    six    members. 

It  has  descended  from  Dal  Singh,  the  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Sirdar  Chuhr  Singh  of  Bhadour. 
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PAL  8IV0H, 

4.  1798. 

Jit  Singh, 
d,  1819. 

I 


Xclitsb  Singhp 
tf.l6U. 

AtUr8i]i«li« 
4.1868. 

Xishaii  Singh, 
ft.  1860. 


lAlBini 


Jodh  Shigtaa 
ft.  Ml«. 

JL 


ttst 


Pttojab  Siiigfa, 
ft.  1836b 


Makhaadall 

Singh, 

ft.  1866. 


*         ■■    X 


Bhng  Singh, 
&.18M. 


Dal  Singh  owned  three  villages,  Kot  Duna^ 
Bugar  and  Mdn  Mibarian.  He  perished  with  his 
half-brother  Chuhr  Singh  Bhadouria  in  1793,  when 
their  enemy  Sajjan  of  Ghanne  set  fire  to  the  house 
in  which  they  were  sleepmg.  Jit  Singh,  his  son,  died 
of  hard  drinking  in  1818,  and  the  estate  was  divided 
between  his  sons.  Of  the  elder  branch,  Kishan  Singh, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  alone  survives.  His  grand- 
father and  father  died  at  the  early  age  of  32  and  31 
respectively,  having  shortened  their  lives  by  their 
excesses.  Jodh  Singh  enjoys  the  other  half  of  the 
jagir,  which  is  worth  Ba  5,826  a  year.  The  village 
of  Kot  Duna  is  in  Pattiala  territory,  about  eleven 
miles  to  the  south  of  Dhanowra. 


THE    HISTORY 

OF  THE 


Until  the  time  of  Chaudhri  Phul,  tke  history 

The  origin  of  the    P^  the  Pftttiala  and  the  Jhind  fami- 
fantiiy  o/jThind.        jj^g  ^^e  the   Same,   and   there  is  no 

occasion  to  repeat  here  what  has    already    been 
recorded  regarding  it.* 

Tilokha,  the  eldest  son  of  Phul,  had  two  sons, 
Gurditta  and  Sukhchen,  from  the  elder  of  whom 
has  descended  the  Nabha  family,  and  from  the 
younger  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind,  Badrukhan  and  Bazid- 
pur.  Tilokha  succeeded  his  father  as  Chaudhri, 
but  although  he  thus  became  ihe  head  of  the  family, 
he  was  not  a  man  of  any  energy,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  increase  his  share  of  the  estate.  Sukh- 
chen, the  second  son,  was  a  simple  zamindar,  and 
nothing  worthy  of  record  is  known  of  him,  except 
his  marriage  to  Agdn,  the  daughter  of  Chuhr  Singh, 
a  Bhullar  Jat  of  Mandi,  who  bore  him  three  sons, 
Alam  Singh,  Gajpat  Singh  and  BuUki  Singh.  He 
founded  several  inew  villages,  one  of  whidi,  called 
after  his  own  {name,  lie  gave  to  his  yoimgest  son 
Buldki  Singh ;  and  a  ^second,  Baldnwali,  to  Alam 
Smgh.  After  having  mde  this  division  of  his 
estate,  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  .second  aon 
Gajpat  Singh^aii  the  anqestral  village  of  Phul,  where 
he  died,  aged  seventy-five^  in  the  year  17A8. 
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Th0  genealoffff. 


The  following  is  the  genealogy 
of  the  Jhind  family  : — 


PHUL. 

I  _ 


TOo] 


Uuk  Bama.  Bogha 

Aneastor  of  the     Ano««tor  of  tho 
PatUala  and       Jiandan  fkmlljr* 
Bbadour  fluni- 
Uaa. 


OhiuifL 


Jhanda. 


Takht  Mai. 


AaoMtoca  of  Um  Laodg baria  fliiailiae. 


Oarditla. 
Aacastor  of  the 
Nabha  fiunUy. 


Bakhehen, 
d.  1761. 


Alam  Singh, 
i<.  1761 


I 

Bi^  Oijpat  Singh, 
/.ITSe. 


Bnlaki  Singh. 

^rom  whom 

have  dMcended 

the  Dialporia 


'   I 1 1 ^ 

Kehr  Singh,      Bibi  Bal  Koor,  Bija  Bhag  Singh, 


d.  1771. 


d,  1819. 


Bibi  Beg 


'I 


Bhap  Sisgh, 
d,  1815. 


m.  Sirdar 
I                Mahan  Singh, 
Hari  Singh,    Sokarohakia,  aad 
d,  1781.        wae  the  mother  i  | r 

ofThaaeear. 


Singh, 
d.  1818. 

JaSampSisfl^ 
864. 


I 


Bohha  Singh, 
4.1882. 

I 


SiagW, 


I 


Singh, 
if.  1868. 


Bandhir  Singh,  Bua  Baghbir  Singh,  Hamam  Singh,      Hira  Singh. 
d,  1846.  I,  1833.  d.  1866.  b.  1848. 


Daughter  m. 
Sirdar  Biahaa 
Singh  Kalaia. 


I 


siiii 


1 


BalUr  Singh,  Dnraa  Singh,      BherSiogh^        Chatter  S 


6.1866. 


6.1841. 


erSiogI 
6.1841 


dL186L 


iinjh, 


It  is  with  Gajpat  Singh  that  Jhind  history  ia 
specially  concerned,  and  the  briefest  notice  is  re- 
quired of  the  other  sons  of  Sukhchen. 

Alam  Singh,   the  eldest,   was  a  brave  soldier, 
Alam  Singh,  the    and  distinguished  himself  in  many 

eldewt  ton  of  Suhh-       «    ,  ,  -fi.       *i.        t  •    1     j. 

Chen.  fights    With    the   Imperial  troops. 

After  the  conquest  of  Sirhind,  in  1763,  he  took 
possession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  but 
was  killed  the  following  year  by  a  fall  from  his 
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ButmhiBingh. 


Qiijpat  Singh* 


horse.  He  left  no  children,  though  he  had  married 
three  times.  His  first  wife  was  of  a  Gill  family 
of  Gholia  Chubdra,  his  second  the  daughter  of 
M^  zamindar  of  Maur  Sdboki,  and  the  last  a 
girl,  Mala  by  name,  whom  he  had  induced  to 
elope  from  the  house  of  her  father  a  Dhaliwdl 
zamindar. 

Buldki  Singh,  the  youngest  son  of  Sukhchen, 

was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dialpiiria 
Sirdars,  of  whom  a  notice  haa  been 

already  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Minor  Phulkian 

Houses.*     He  died  in  1785. 

Gajpat  Singh,  the  second  son,  was  bom  about 

the  year  1738,  and  grew  up  a  fine 
handsome  youth,  well  skilled  in  all 
military  exercises.  He  lived  with  his  father  at 
Phul,  till  the  latter's  death,  assisting  him  against 
his  rival  and  brother  Gurditta,  in  whose  time  com- 
menced the  feud  between  the  Jhind  and  Nabha 
houses,  which  is  even  now  hardly  healed.  The 
great  subject  of  dispute  was  the  possession  of  Phul, 
the  ancestral  village,  which  each  branch  of  the  family 
naturally  desired  to  own,  and  to  which  Chaudhri 
Gurditta's  claims,  as  head  of  the  Phulkian  house,  were 
perhaps  the  stronger.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Gurditta,  that,  in  1743,  when  Gajpat  Singh  was  five 
years  old,  both  he  and  his  mother  Agdn  were  captured 
by  the  Imperial  troops  and  carried  prisoners  to 
Dehli  as  hostages  for  Sukhchen,  who  had  fallen 
into  arrears  with  his  revenue  collections,  and  who 
contrived  to  escape  the  troops  sent  to  seize  him. 
The  mother  and  child  were  fortunate  enough  to 
soon  escape  through  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  one 
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of  Ag^'s  faave  girls,  who  disgoified  her  mistrees 
in  her  own  dress  and  remained  bdiind  in  her  place 
in  the  prison* 

Gajpat  Singh  maniedy  in   1754^  one  of  the 
r^  i^mm,  H    widows  of  his  brother  Alam  Singh, 
m^ipm^moMf^  and  succeeded  to  his  estate  of  Balan- 

walL  This  wife  bore  him  one  daughter,  B^;ama. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Kishan  Singh  of  Monshia>  of  whom  were  bom  four 
children,  Mehr  Singh,  Bhig  Sin^  Bhtip  Singh, 
and  a  daughter  Raj  Kour,  who  was  married  to 
Sirdar  M£han  Singh  Sukarchakia  and  became  the 
mother  of  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  of  Lahore. 

Gajpat  Singh  joined  the  Sikh  army  in   1763; 

when  Zin  Khan  the  A%faaa  Grover- 
nor  of  Sirhind  was  defeated  and 
slain  ;  and  he  then  seiied  a  large  tract  of  coontrT; 
including  the  districts  of  Jhind  and  Safidcm,  oTenun- 
ning  Pianipat  and  Kama),  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  them.  Tet,  in  spite  of  this  rebelhoD, 
he  did  not  deny  altogether  the  authority  (^  the  D^ifi 
Court.  He  remained,  as  before,  a  Jfo/e^^^frof  Dddi» 
paying  reTenue  to  the  En^Mvers;  and,  in  1767,  baring 
fiJlen  a  lakh  and  a  half  into  arrears  he  was  takm 
prifi^m^r  by  Napb  Khan,  the  Muhanmiadan  Grover* 
nor,  and  carried  to  Deh^  where  he  remained  a  pri8<»- 
er  for  three  y  eais^  only  obtaining  release  by  feaTiBg 
hb  son,  Mehr  Singh,  as  a  hostage  for  the  pimetcial 
payment  of  what  was  due.  He  then  returned  to 
Jhind,  where,  after  great  difficulties  and  delay,  coHec* 
ting  three  lakhs  of  Kupees  he  carried  theoi  to  DdU^ 
and  not  onlr  freed  his  soo^  but  obtained  the  tide 


Hsottainsihsuii^    of  lUja,   Under  a    Royal   Firmdn 
0fMnja,  A.  i>.  1768.     ^j.  grant.*     Froni  this  time  Gajpat 

Singh  assumed  the  style  of  an  independent  prince, 
and  coined  money  in  his  own  capital.t 

In  177 ij  the  marriage  of  Sirdar  Mahan  Singh 
_  .       ^    Sukarchakia    was  celebrated  with 

The  fmMrrla^B  of  ^ 

Mai  Kour  to  sirdwr    Baj   KouT,   thc  daughter  of  Baja 

Gajpat  Singh,  at  Bhadra  Khan,  then 
the  capital  of  Jhind,  The  Gujranwala  Chief  came 
with  a  large  retinue,  and  all  the  Phulkian  Chie& 
were  assembled  in  honor  of  the  occaflion.  A  trifling 
incident  which  occurred  during  the  festivities  was 
the  cause  of  a  serious  quarrel  between  Nabha 
and  Jhind  The  Sirdar  of  the  former  State,  Hamir 
Singh,  had  a  valuable  grass  preserve  or  "Blr" 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhadra  Khan,  in  which 
the  Bardtis,  or  attendants  of  the  bridegroom,  were 
permitted  to  cut  grass  for  their  horses.     But  no 


*  ThU  Firmdn  is  dated  25th  Shiwal  1185  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1772) 
under  the  Seal  of  the  Emperor  Hhah  Alain. 

t  The  right  of  coining  is  a  privilege  which  belongs  to  independent 
Chiefs  alone,  aa  the  teria  **iud^ttdent**  is  teehnioaUy  naedln  Indian 
politics. 

The  following  iuformation  rogarding  the  Mints  In  the  thi^  Phiri][Uin 
States  of  Pattiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind,  was  collected  by  Major  General 
B.  G.  Taylor,  C  B.y  C.  S.  I.,  Apent  to  the  lieutenant  GoFernor  Cls-Satlej 
States,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  GoFemment  of  India. 
The  only  other  recognized  mints  in  the  States  in  political  dependence 
on  the  Punjab  Government,  are  in  Maler  Kotia  and  kashmir. 

PATTIALA  MINT. 

/.  PbHUcbX  coMfiAiofi.— No  trace  is  ascertainable  of  any  commnnt- 
eation  having  been  held  with  this  office  regarding  the  Mint  The 
Pattiala  «nthorities  have  alluded  to  an  application  made,  on  the  occaniou 
of  Lord  Dalhottsie  holding  a  Durbar  at  Pinjor  in  1851,  by  the  Pattiala 
Government  for  permls&n  to  remodel  the  Pattiala  State  Mint.  To 
this  th^  Pattiala  Officers  say  no  definite  answer  was  given,  and  they 
presun^e  that  the  record  must  be  in  this  office,  but  I  have  had  it  searched 
lor  without  success. 

Tlie  Mint  of  Pattiala  is  aud  to  have  been  established  by  the  order 
of  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  when  the  Pattiala  State  was  ruled  by  Maharaja 
Amar  Singh,  this  would  have  been  about  100  years  ago;  in  fact,  in 
another  place  in  the  Pattiala  reports,  Sambat  1820  (  A.  D,,  1768  )  is 
mentioned  as  the  year. 
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sooner  had  they  commenced  operations  than  Takuh 
Khan,  the  Agent  of  Hamir  Singh,  more  zealous 
than  hospitable,  attacked  them  and  a  fight  was 
the  result,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  till  after 
The  9«arrei  with  *^®  corcmouy  aud  departure  of  the 
Kdbha.  bridegroom.     Raja    Gajpat    Singh 

then  resolved  to  avenge  the  insult^  and  feigning  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  to  his  cousin  of  Nabha 
requesting  him  to  come  and  see  him  before  he  died. 
The  unsuspecting  Sirdar  arrived  in  ha^te,  wiA 
Takub  Khan,  and  to  his  great  surprise  was  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement,  while  his  officer  was  put 
to  death.  The  Kaja  then  sent  a  force  against  Imloh 
and   Bh^dson,   two  strong  places  in  Nabha  terri- 


//.  The  nature^  title^  and  character  of  the  coinage. — The  PattiaU 
rupee  is  known  as  the  Rajah  Shah(  rupee  ;  it  is  three- foarths  of  an  inch 
in  circamference,  and  weighs  11^  mashas :  it  is  of  pnre  silver.  The 
coin  is  really  five  mttees  less  in  weight  than  the  British  Government 
rupee,  but  the  amount  of  actual  silver  in  each  is  the  same,  and  conse- 
quently the  Fattiala  rupees  fetches  the  full  16  annas,  but  is  subjected 
some  times  to  arbitrary  discount  by  the  shrafhs  in  British  territory, 
and  its  value  also  fluctuates  with  the  value  of  silver  in  the  markets, 
fetching  in  this  way  some  times  more  than  the  16  annas. 

The  Pattiala  Gold-Mohur  weighs  10}  mashas,  and  is  of  pure  gold. 

No  copper  coia  is  struck  in  Pattiala. 

The  inscription  on  the  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  same  :   it  mns— 

"  Huhm  ehud  az  Qadir^i'hechun  ha  Ahmad  Badshah  : 
Sikha  zan  bar  eim^o-zar  az  ouj-i-'mahi  td  ha  Mah : 
Jahu  MeimumU  Manua  zarb  Sirhiud.** 

The  translation  of  which  is :  ^  The  order  of  God,  the  peerless,  to 
Ahmad  Badshah  :  Strike  coin  on  silver  and  gold  from  earth  to  heaven,*' 
( this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage  ;  the  actual  words  are  '*  from 
the  height  of  the  fishes  back  to  the  moon  ** )  *'  in  the  presence,  favored  of 
high  fortune  **  (  here  would  follow  the  date  )  "  the  Sirhind  coinage.** 

No  alteration  has  ever  been  made  in  the  inscription  :  certain  alter- 
ations are  made  in  the  marks  to  mark  the  reign  of  each  Chief. 

Thus,  Maharajah  Amar  Singh's  rupee  is  distinguished  bv  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Kul^  (  small  aigrette  plume  )  ;  Maharaja  Sahib  8ingh*8 
by  that  of  a  Saif,  (or  two  edged  sword) ;  Maharaja  Karam  Singh*s  had  a 
Shanuher  (  bent  sabre  )  on  his  coin  ;  Maharaja  Narindar  Singh*s  coin 
had  a  Katta^  (or  straight  sword)  as  his  distinguish! n/^  mark. 

The  present  Maharajah's  rupee  is  distinguished  by  a  dagger. 

The  inscription  being  long,  and  the  coin  small,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  inscription  falls  ou  each  coin. 
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tory,  and  attacked  Sangrur,  which  was  defended  for 
four  months  by  Sirdami  Deso,  wife  of  Hamir  Singh. 
At  lengthy  seeing  her  cause  desperate,  she  begged  the 
Kaja  of  Pattiala  to  interfere.  This  Chief,  who  had 
encourage,  the  attack  in  the  first  place,  hoping  to 
weaken  both  Jhind  and  Nabha  and  consequently 
increase  his  own  power,  had  no  wish  to  see  the  former 
become  too  powerful,  and  interposed  with  other  Sikh 
SirdaiB,  compelling  Raja  Gajpat  Singh  to  restore 
Imloh  and  Bhadson  and  release  Hamir  Singh. 
Sangrur  was  retained  and  has  ever  since  been  includ- 
ed in  the  Jhind  territory. 

The  next  year  Rahim  Dad  Khan,  Governor  of 

fXhind  attacked  bp    Hausi,  was  sout  agaiust  Jhiud  by 

i>ehu.  the  Dehli  Governor  Nawab  Majad- 

ul-dowla  Abdulahd  Khan,  and   Kaja  Bhag  Singh 

summoned  to  his  assistance  the   Phulkian   Chiefs. 


///.  The  annual  out-turn  of  the  extahlUhment^  and  the  value  of  the 
coinage  at  compared  with  that  qf  the  British  Oovemment, — The  annaal 
oat-tarn  ifl  in  &ct  evidently  ancertain  ;  the  striking  of  the  coin  being 
only  capricioasly  carried  oat  on  especial  occasions,  or  when  actually 
wanted. 

The  officials  report  that  the  Pattiala  Mint  conld  strike  2,000  coins 
per  diem,  if  necessary  ;  always  sapposing  that  there  be  sufficient  grist 
for  the  mill. 

The  value,  with  reference  to  British  Government  coin,  has  been 
given  above  in  replying  to  question  No.  U. 

IV,  The  proceee  of  manufaeturey  and  any  partieulare  ae  to  the 
artificers  employed,— -lihe  Mint  is  supervised  by  a  Superintendent,  a 
Monurrir,  two  Testers,  one  Weigher,  10  Blacksmiths,  two  Coiners,  four 
Refiners  of  Metal,  and  one  Engraver. 

The  Metals  are  refined  carefhlly,  and  thus  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
mrd  of  the  gold  and  silver  kept  as  specimens  hi  the  Mint ;  the  metal  is 
tested  and  then  coined. 

The  chief  Implements  are  anvils,  hammers,  scales^  dies,  pincers, 
vices,  &C. 

V,  The  arrangements  for  receiving  hulUon,  and  the  charges  (if 
any)  levied  for  its  conversion  into  Cotn.— Metal  brought  by  private  indi- 
viduals is  coined  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Siher.-^l  rupee  I  anna  for  100  coins,  of  which  the  State  dues 
amount  to  10|  annas,  and  6^  go  to  the  establishmeut 


Kaja  Amar  Singh  of  Pattiala,  who  sent  a  force 
under  Diwan  Nanun  Mai,  Sirdar  Hamir  Singh  of 
Nabha  with  the  Bhais  of  KyUud  assembled  for  its 
defence,  and  compelled  the  Khan  to  raise  the  siege 
and  give  them  battle,  in  which  he  wa«  defeated  and 
killed.  Trophies  of  this  victory  are  still  preserved 
at  Jhind,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Khan  is  to  be  seen 
within  the  principal  gate.  After  this,  Gajpat  Singh, 
€0Hqu€9u  to  tM  accompanied  by  the  Fattiala  detadi- 
'***^*  ment,  made  an  expedition  against 

Lalpur  in  Rohtak,  and  obtained,  as  his  diare  of  ihe 
conquered  country,  the  district  of  Kohdni.  But 
Zalita  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Bohilla  Chief  Najib-ud- 
dowlah,  (Najib  Elhan),  matched  with  Ghulam 
Kddir  against  the  allied  Chiefs  with  so  strong  a 
force  that  they  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  resist,  and, 
at  an  interview  at  Jhind,  the  Baja  was  ^compelled  to 

Clold.'^24  fis.  ptt  100  coins  : 

Bb.  Aa. 

8titB,  •„       •••       •••       •••    17  2} 

Establishment  dues,  .,.       „.      1  2 

Misoellaaeons  expenc^     ...        ...      5  11} 

VL  The  currency  is  principally  confined  to  the  area  of  the  States 
bat  there  are  a  good  many  Fattiala  rupees  itbont  in  the  neighbouring 
districts,  but  not ^nAwbly 'beyond  the  limits  of  the  Oivil  Division. 

JHIND. 

/.  Political  eonditumt^  ^.-*The  Jhind  Mint  would  seem  to  have 
been  established  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Fattiala,  as  the  inscription 
is  exactly  the  same.  There  does  not  appear  to  liaTe1)een  any  eorres- 
pondence  with  thk  Agency  or  the  British  Government  regarding  its 
oonMnnanee  or  conditions. 

//.  Nature,  title,  and  character  of  the  cotii^e.— The  rupee  is  called 
the  "  Jhlndia ;  **  it  Is  1 H  mashas  in  weight. 

The  inscription  is,  as  in'tbe  case  of  thePaltiflla  Rajah  Shti  rupee, 

viz  i'^ 

^  Htikm  t^ud  az  Kadir 'i^eehm 'hi  Ahmad  Badehdk; 

Sikha  zan  bar  eUH'^'zar  az  auf't^maki  id  ha  Mak,^* 

Theihird  sentence  which  appears  on  the  FattlAbt  coin  is  omitted  in 

the  Jhind  inscription. 

Translation  of  the  inscription  has  been  given  aboit^ 

///.    The  out'tura  is'qnite  nneertnin  ;  on  thu  nrcaston -of -marriages 

large  sums  are  coined,  but  otherwise  only  th^actiial  quantity  oonsiderad 


i« 


give  Up  d.  pcdrtion  of  Kdh^nd,  thdtigli  lie  was  allowed 
to  retain  certain  tillages  kiiown  as  Panjgirdn,  and 
Pattiala  hkd  also  to  abandon  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
quests in  HisSJGtr,  Bohtuk  and  Kkmal.* 

Kaja  Gajpat  Singh  ^as  a  constant  ally  of  the 

Th%rmiatum»ofth»    Pattiala    Chief   and    accompanied 
M^n  wu%  i»muinfn.     ^^  ^j^  many    of   his   expeditions. 

He  joined  in  the  attack  on  Sirdar  Hari  Singh  of 
Sialba  ;  aided  in  subduing  Prince  fiimmat  Singh, 
who  hud  risen  in  revolt  against  his  brother  Raja 
Amar  Singh;  and,  in  1780,  niarched  with  a  force 
composed  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind  troops  to  Meerat, 
were  the  Sikhs  were  defeated  by  Mirza  Shaff  Beg, 
Gajpat  Singh  being  taken  prisoner,  and  only  releas- 
ed  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransoni. 

necessary  is  strnck.  The  valne  of  the  coin  is  said  to  be  about  li 
annas,  but  I  have  been  dnable  ia  procdre  a  specimen  iu  Ambala^  and 
the  shraflis  iu  oni^  markets  know  little  about  this  coin. 

IV.  Pr'oeetinf  numu/acluri^  ^c. — 1*he  only  poxiit  noted  Is,  that 
the  die  is  entrusted  to  the  cilre  of  the  State  Treasurer,  ihe  process  of 
mannfiicture  and  arrangements  of  the  workshops,  &c.,  is  not  noticed. 

V.  The  arrangements  for  the  rfteipi  of  itf//ioa.— Bullion  has 
never  been  tendered  for  coiniug  ii  the  Jhiud  Mint»  so  uo  rates  for  con* 
version  have  been. fixed.. 

VL     The  general  area  of  cvryvfuryj— Only  Within  the  State. 

jTAfeHA. 

/.  Political  eonditioM  fee— 'this  fiitint  appeal^  to  have  been  estab- 
lished under  Sikh  rule  ;  there  haa  nevef  b^n  any  cori^pondence  ou 
the  subject  with  the  British  Gfovernmeht. 

Il-^tfohlre,  title,  and  character  of  the  eoinaae. — The  rupee  Is 
called  the  «*Nabha'*  rupee;  its  full  weight  is  Hi  mashas,  of  which  10 
ma8ha8-4|  ruttees  is  pure  silver.  It  is  thus  5  ruttees  in  actual  weight, 
and  2|  ruttees  in  pure  silver  less  than  the  British  Government  rupee. 

Gbid'Mohurs  are  occasionally  struck- by  the  Nabha  Ooverament  for 
its  own  use.    Theweightof  theMohnr  ia^f  maahas,  and  it  {s  of  pure 

The  deec^ptipn  oh. both  coins  is  the  same,  vti :— 

*'  Beg,  tegf^O'faUih  naerai  he  dtrttngi: 

Yafl  (M  Kanqk  (Ttcfu  Govind  Singh. 

Jtdue  meimunai  manue  Sirhar  Nahhah  iamhai  1911.'* 

The  above  may  be^rendered  :— 

'^Food,  sword,  md  victory,  were  promptly  obtained  from  Nanak 
by  Gdra  Govind  Sing.*' 

*  Vide  ante  ^.U. 
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When  Sahib  Singh  succeeded  his  &ther  at  Pat- 
tiala^  Baja  Gajpat  Singh  did  his  best  to  restore  order, 
and  assisted  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  Sirdar  Mahan  Singh  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  independent  at  Bhawanigarh.  He 
also  in  person  marched  against  Ala  Singh  of  Tal- 
wandiy  who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  Fattiala» 
In  1786^  while  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
refactory  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambala, 
with  Diwan  Nanun  Mai  and  Bibi  Bajindar,  sister 
of  the  Raja  of  Pattiala,  he  fell  ill  with  fever  and 
ifetuh  o/»<^«  o^-    ^aa  carried  to   Sufidon,  where  he 

jHit  Singh,  a»d  his  ^ 

0i4e9t  Bon,  Mehr    died,   aged    fifty-one.     His    eldest 

Sinohf  wUh  the  €m^  _-.   -         _,,        ,  i-i-  A        T\ 

tinetum  of  this  son,  Mehr  omgh,  died  m  A.  D« 
/wiyf'^  *^  ***  1780,  leaving,  one  son,  Hari  Singh^ 
who  was  put  in  possession  of  Safidon  by  Baja  Gaj- 


In  the  alxnre,  food  is  expresaed  in  the  couplet  by  tlie  word  degj 
signifying  the  large  oooking-pan  in  nse  among  the  Bikbs;  bat  I  have 
fonnd  it  very  difficult  to  introidace/io^  or  pan.  into  the  Eogiieh  rendering  $ 
the  spirit  of  fhe  expression  is  '*  abundancs.  ** 

///.  7ft«  tmt'han  of  the  establuhmeni,  vahe,  ff^.  The  Nablia 
officials  have  not  noticed  the  ont^tnm,  bnt  I  know  that,  as  in  the  otlier 
^tatesii  money  is  only  coined  on  grand  occasions,  or  wliere  there  is 
supposed  to  be  need  of  it ;  so  that  no  role  can  be  fixed. 

The  value  is  exactly  15  annas. 

IV.  The  Mint  establishment  consists  of  one  SvperiirteiideBt,  one 
Tester,  one  Smelter,  a  silver-smith,  and  a  black-smith. 

The  silver  is  carefhlly  refined  in  presence  of  the  Svperinteadenl^ 
who  sees  the  metal  brought  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

F.  Silver  has  often  been  received  from  without  for  coining.  Gold 
has  never  been  tendered. 

The  mint  duty  for  coining  is  14  aonas  per  Iniiidrad  rupees,  which  is 
distributed  as  follows : — 


To  Siiversmith 

w* 

••* 

•  •• 

4}  annaa  per  cent 

M  Smelter   «•• 

•  M 

■  *• 

'tt» 

2       ditto. 

1,  Blacksmith 

tt» 

•  •• 

i     ditto. 

„  Tester     ... 

•  M 

••• 

1       ditto. 

„  Superintendent 

•  •• 

•  •t 

f     ditto. 

,,  State  dues 

ttt 

•  If 

6i     ditto. 

14 

VL     General  area  of  the  ewrreneff, — These  mpew  find  their  Ir^y 
into  the  ueighbonriiig  markets,  but  not  tu.any  great  extent 


J 
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pat  Singh.  But  he  waa  of  dissipated  habits,  and  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  fell  firom  the  roof  of  his  house 
and  was  killed.  This  was  in  1791,  when  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  left  a  daughter, 
Chand  Kour,  who  was  married  to  Fatah  Singh, 
the  son  of  Sirdar  Bhanga  Singh,  the  powerful  Chief 
of  Thanesar.  After  her  husband's  death,  she,  with 
his  mother  Mai  Jlah,  and  another  widow,  Battan 
Kour,  succeeded  to  the  estate  which  fell  entirely 
into  her  possession  in  1844,  and  was  held  by  her  in 
independent  right  till  her  death  in  1850,  when  it 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government.  The  widow  of 
Hari  Singh,  Dya  Kour,  retained,  till  her  death,  the 
district  of  Khanna,  which  had  been  given  to  her 
by  her  father-in-law,  when  it  also  lapsed. 

The  town  of  Jhind  was  much  enlarged  by 
f^ofjhM    I^ja    Gajpat    Smgh,    who     built 

a  large  brick  fort  on   its  northern 
side,  but  at  no  time  was  it  a  place  of  much  strength. 

The  possessions  of  Gajpat  Singh  were  divided 

between  his  sons,  Bhag  Singh  and 
Bhup  Singh,  the  latter  taking  the 
estate  of  Badrukhan,  and  the  elder,  Jhind  and  Sufi- 
don,  with  the  title  of  Baja. 

Bhag  Singh  was  twenty-one  years  old  when 


hum. 


jri#    aMp<Jfflti> 


he  became  Chie£  Much  of  his 
history  has  been  given  in  the  his- 
tory of  Pattiala,  with  which  he  was  generally  allied. 
In  1786,  the  districts  of  Gohana  and  Khar  Khodah, 
were  conferred  upon  him  in  jagir  by  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alam,  and,  in  1794,  he  joined  the  Pattiala  army 
under  Bani  Sahib  Kour  in  the  attack  on  the  Mah- 
ratta  Generals,  Anta  Bao  or  Amba  Rao,  and  Lach- 
man  Bao,  at  Bajgark  nwr  Ambala^  when  a  night 
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attack  was  made  on  tIl^  enemy's  camp  with  great 
success.  In  the  next  year  the  Raja  lost  Karaal, 
liFhich  wa0  captmed  by  the  Maturattas  ai^d  mf^e 
oyer  to  Geqrge  Thpmas,  yrhq  ba4  beeii  of  good  aa^- 
vice  in  beating  back  the  Sikl^  wbo  had  crossed  the 
Jamna  in  force  and  thridatened  Si)haranpur, 

The  war^  and  cpiiquesta  of  Thqinas  h^ve  been 
related  in  the  Ipstory  of  Pattial%  apd  the  expedir 
tions  which  he  amdertpqk  against  Jhind  and  Sufidon 
iji  1798  and  1799.*  guppprt^  by  kiftsmen  and 
neighbours,  llaja  Bh^  Si^gh  was  fpftunate  enough 
to  repulse  h\^  eneipy,  and  ip  18QI,  hp  went  tp  X^elvli 
in  company  with  pther  Chiefs  tp  a^k  Geperal  Per- 
ron, Commanding  the  Northern  Piyisipn  of  th^  Mah-r 
ratta  army,  for  assistance  to  crush  the  the  adven- 
turer whose  existence  at  Hansi,  on  tl^^  squthern 
border  of  the  Jhind  State,  was  a  perpetual  menace 
to  all  the  Sikh  Chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  expeditipn  against  Thoi|^  in  whicb   ^^J^ 

Thorny  empeiud    Bhs^  Singh  persottally  joined  wm 

from  the  Fnijaft.       successftjl,  and  hc  was  driven  from 

Hansi  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  British 
territory. 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  was  the  first  of  all  the  gref^t 
juua  Bu^  Singh    Cis-Satlcj  Chicfe  to  soek  an  alliance 

with  the  British  Government.  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Dehli, 
on  the  11th  September  1803,  he 
made  advances  to  the  British  Oeneral,  which  were 
favorably  received ;  he  then  joined  the  Bnglish 
camp  and  his  title  to  the  estate  of  Gohanah  and  Khar 
Khodah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dehli,  was  up- 
held by  General  Lake,  who  writes  of  Bhag  Singh  as 


tnakes' frlendB  viUh 
tl^e  Br^tist^,  anfl 
Join*  Oeneral  Laiee, 
A.  1>.  1808, 


a  friend  and  ally.^  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kyihal,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  Jhind  Baja^  induced 
him  to  declare  thn^  early  for  the  i&^gliah.  He  was 
a  remarkably  acute  man,  and  saw  clearly  which  would 
eventually  prove  the  winning  side  ;  on  this  side 
be  determined  to  be  himself,  and  induced  his  friend 
to  be  equally  wise.  After  having  made  their 
submission,  they  ret«rfte4  to  tl^  respective  teni: 
tones,  but  in  January  1805,  after  the  defeat  pf  the 
hostile  Sikhs  by  Colonel  Bum,  they  thought  that 
active  service  would  prove  mor^  advantageous  to 
their  interests,  and  joined  the  British  army  with  a 
large  detachment.  For  several  months  the  B&jl^ 
remained  with  the  General  Sis  service  were 
not  important^  but  his  influence  had  i^  good  ^ffept^  and 
on  one  occasion,  he,  with  Bhai  X^al  Singh,  held  Sf^ha-^ 
ranpur  while  Colonel  Ochterlony  was  ii^  pursuit 
of  the  Mahrattas^t 

At  length  the  Sikh  Chiefii  were  tired  of  a 
fruitless  struggle,  and,  accepting  a  general  amnesty, 
peace  was  restored  on  the  North  West  Frontier. 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  joined  I^rd  Lake  in  his 

i^^'JS^tt!:^  in    P^wi*  ^f  Jwwant    Ilai    Holkar 

zmhor0  w^^r0T  jn  1805,  accompaning  him  as  far 
A.  j>.  1904.  as  the  Bias,  whence  h^  wi^s  depute 

ed  to  Lahore  as  an  envoy  to  his  nepheWi  Mahariga 
Banjit  Singh,  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  the 
English  General  and  against  espousing  the  hope- 
less cause  of  Holkar,   who  was  then  in  the  last 


•  A  Smad  from  Lord  Lake,  dglod  the  26^h  September  180S, 
{pfom^ipg  (be  oQcerB  of  the  8lial\jahani^bad  Saba  or  D{viaioii  th|^( 
rai^ganah  Khar  Khodah  has  been  oonfirrned  to  EajtL  B^  Singh, 

A  Sanad  froQ)  Lord  Lake,  dated  7th  March  1604,  ipfbrming  ^e 
odiows  of  tl^e  Shaljjahanabad  Soba,  that  Pai^gaiMdia  Qohaoa,  Fandpmrt 
aD4  Qarfl^  haye  been  i(liowe4  to  fibai  Lftl  Sipgh  imd  Riya  Bhag  Singh. 

t  Colonel  Bom  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  d^ted  7th,  Iglh,  find  94th, 
Febmaiy,  and  8th,  }ath,  mid  27t|i  Idarcl^  iwa. 
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Extremities,  An  agent  of  Bhai  Lai  Singh  accom^ 
panied  him,  and  "the  mission  was  conducted  entirely 
to  the  GeneraFs  satisfaction.  It  is  probable  that 
Bhag  Singh  was  able  to  exert  considerable  influ-^ 
ence  with  his  nephew  in  favor  of  the  English,  and 
at  any  rate  the  negotiations,  which  had  been  com- 
menced, were  broken  off,  and  Holkar  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  Punjab;  Raja  Bhag  Singh  retum- 
Th€  grmnu  mmde    ed^  with   Lord  Lakc  to  Dehli,  and 

to  him  in  reward  fn'  •       j  xi.  x     i»  j.t_  i^ 

90tpit9.  recer^ed  the  grant  of  the  pargannah 

of  Bawanah  immediately  to  the  south-west  of 
Panipat,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  :  it  was  a  life 
grant  in  the  name  of  Kour  Partab  Singh.  Hansi  had 
first  been  given  him,  but  at  his  own  request  this 
district  was  exchanged  for  Bawanah.  The  village^ 
of  Mamrezpur  and  Nih^na  Kalan  were  also  granted 
himinJagir;*       . 

The  disputes  between  Pattiala,  Nabha  and 
p^iJ^!^Ju  t^  Jhind,  and  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
•mpeditimnBQf    acy  at  the  Pattiala  Court  between 

Mahmr^im     JIcm^U         -*'  .  c    ix.        ti    •  j    V 

au^K  the  parties  of  the   Kaja    and  his 

wife,  ending  in  the  mediation  of  Maharaja  Banjit 
Singh  have  been  described  in  the  history  of  Patti^ 
ala.t  Baja  Bha^  Singh  givined  in  territory  by  his 
nephew's  visit ;  and  during  the  expedition  of  1 806 
he  received  from  the  Maharaja  the  following  es' 
tates  :--^Ludhiana,  consisting  of  24  villages,  worth  Ba 


*  A  fibndi  from  Lord  Lakd,  dtited  15th  March  1806,  allowing 
Parganah  Bawanah  to  Koor  Partab  8iogh,  son  of  Haja  Bhag  Singh,  on 
a  life  tenure. 

hSanai  from  Lord  Lake,  dated  19th  March  1806,  allowing  the 
Tillage  of  Mamrezpur  to  Ri^a  Bhag  Singh,  in  jagir  on  a  life  tennre.    ^     - 

A  SaiMid  from  Lord  Lake  at  20th  March  1806,  informing  the  officers 
of  Parganali  Khar  Kbodah  that  the  village  of  Kihana  Kalan  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Ritfft  Bhag  Singh,  on  pnyment  of  Be.  t;200,  is  granted  to  him 
^jiigiy  fbr  U&      .       • 
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15,380  a  year ;  24  villages  of  JHandiala^/rom  tfi^  sdme 
familtf,  worth  Sd.  4370 ;  two  villages  of  Kot,  and 
two  of  Jagraon,  worth  Bs.  2,000  a  year  ;  all  takeii 
from  the  Baniof  Kai  Alyas  of  the  Mahaxmnadau  Raj* 
put  family  of  Baikot ;  while  i^om  the  widow  of  Miali 
Ghos  he  acquired  two  villages  of  the  Basia  Didtrict. 
During  the  expedition  of  the  following  year,  the 
Maharaja  gsave  him  three  villages  of  Ghumgr&nai 
conquered  firdm  Gujat  Singh  of  Haipur,  and  27 
villages  of  Morinda  in  Sirhind,  conquered  from  the 
son  of  Dhartfm  Singh,  and  all  together  Worth'  Be. 
19,255,  a  year.  * 

In  April  1807,  Raja  Bhag  Singh  readily  con- 
8ur.e^oftHeJHin^  Beutcd  to  the  flurvcy  of  his  bouutry 
fet^iKHi^*  by  Lieutenant  F.  White,  and  did 

all  he  could  to  make  the  expedition  successful,  t  A 
survey  in  Sikh  territory  was  not  ihen  so  common- 
place a  proceeding  as  at  present,  for  the  people 
were  both  ignorant  and  suspicions  and  generally 
imagined  that  a  survey  of  their  country  was  only 
a  preliminary  to  its  annexation,  JEind  two  years  later,* 
in  Pattiala,  Lieutenant  Whitens  party  was  attacked 
and  nearly  destroyed.^  But  Raja  Bhag  Singh  was 
not  altogether  superigr  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
country-men.  He  was  wcdl  disposed  to  the  Engliah 
and  a  faithfbl  ally,  but  hb  had  not  entire  confidence 
in  his  new  friends,  and  it ,  wad  through  his  advice 
that  Maharaia  Raniit  Sinfirh  did  not  trust  himself 


4»  Stfttement  of  the  conquest  of  Maharaja  Raujit  Sipufh  in  180^ 
1807  and  1808,  prefiared  by  8lr  D.  Ocht^rlonj,  vide  Appendix  A. 
Archibald  Beaten,  Besident  Dehlf,  Circular  of  Ist  November  1806. 
Ooeha-i-Pnnjab,  p.  671.  Arcliibald  Beton-  to  General  Dieliena,  20th 
Angnst  1807. 

t  Resident  at  Dehli  to  Lientenant  White,  26t|i/28th,  of  April/ 26tli 
of  May  1807. 

I  Captain  White  to  Bcfiidant  Dehli,  24th  i|nd  25th  December 
1600.     Vide  ante  p.  133.  *^  • 
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in  British  territory.  This  Chief,  in  the  spring  of 
1808}  much  Ivished  to  visit  the  sacred  fair  of 
Hurdwdr,  oli  the  Gtoges.  He  sent  Sirdar  Mohr 
Singh  Lamha  and  Sirdar  Bishan  Singli  to  Dehli  to 
obtain  the  pertnissioii  of  the  flesideiit^  and,  at 
Hurdwar,  all  arrangements  foi*  his  reception,  in- 
cluding an  escort  of  three  thotisafid  fdllolnrert^  were 
made.  But,  at  the  last  Indiiieiit,  Baja  Bhag  Singh 
Bhttp  stnoh^t  md^  dissuadcfd  him  fronl  the  idea.*  He 
vicetcjtamjusUgh.    declared  thAt  the    Envoys,   Mohr 

Singh  and  Bishan  Singh,  vtete  playing  him  false  ; 
that  they  were  converting  all  theit  Wealth  into 
notes  and  Government  paper  at  Dehli,  intending  to 
leave  the  Punjab  for  Senates ;  that  their  declara- 
tions of  the  security  with  Which  the  Maharaja 
would  make  the  journey  wete  untrustworthy,  and 
that  he  could  not  traved  with  any  safety  Unless 
accompanied  by  his  whole  army.  The  desigto  of 
visiting  Hurdwar  was  consequently  abaudcfned. 
There  is  no  knowing  on  what  grounds  Bhag  Singh 
considered  the  Maharaja's  servauts  Untrustworthy, 
but  there  was  probably  £k)me  season  for  his  belief, 
since  Sirdar  Mohr  Singh  left  the  Punjab  for 
Benares  a  year  or  two  later,  contrary  to  the  wish 
and  orders  of  his  master.* 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  himself  visited  fiurdwar, 

and,  after  the  fair  t  went  to  Lahore, 
where  he  remained  in  attendance 


The  Hmrdwmr  Fmir, 


*  Letter  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  to  ReBident  Dehli  of  6th  Angust 
1808.  Besident  Dehli  to  Magistrate  fiaharanpnr,  18th  and  22nd  March. 
Circular  of  Resident  20th  March  1808.  To  C.  Metcalfe  &quire,  SSnd 
March,  and  2nd  April  1808.  Gosha-ii-Ponjab,  p.  680.  Punjab  Chieft> 
p.  544. 

t  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Resident  Dehli  10th  April  1808.  An  extract  ftxmi 
tills  letter  may  not  be  without  interest,  as  this  was  the  first  large  festival 
atHnrdwar  under  the  management  of  the  British,  and  the  descrip- 
tion  is  aot  unlike  that  given  of  the  Oreat  Fair  held  sixty  years  later  w 
March  1867. 
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on  Hanjit  Singh,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  Cis- 
Satlej  campaign  of  1808,  undertaken  while  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  the  British  Envoy,  was  with  the  Sikh 
camp.* 

At  the  beginning  of  1808,   Kaja  Bhag  Singh 
i%€9tegeofohum*    ^ith   Bhai  Lai  Singh,    the  Nabha 
f^^*^'  Raja  and  a  Pattiala  contingent,  at- 

tacked the  strong  fort  of  Ghimigr^a,  owned  by 
Gujar  Singh,  son  of  the  famous  Tara  Singh  Gheba, 
who  had  lately  died.  The  siege  proceeded  for  some 
time,  till  Ranjit  Singh  raised  it  by  a  message  order* 
ing  the  besiegers  to  desist.  The  Maharaja  did  not 
take  this  course  in  the  interests  of  the  owner,  but 
sent  a  force  of  his  own  against  the  fort,  took  it  with- 
out resistance,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  favorites. 


'•  R4j4  Rajgin  S&hib  Singh  of  Palial&h,  RSj&  Bh4g  Singh,  Sard&r 
Bhii  L41  Singh,  and  Sird4r  Gurdit  Singh,  were  the  principal  Sikh 
Ghieftainft  that  (iafne  to  the  Meld;  and  though  not  charged  with 
any  prescribed  duty  with  respect  to  these,  I  thought  that  the  nature  of 
my  sltation  called  on  me  to  pay  them  every  suitable  attention,  with 
particular  reference .  to  the  distinguished  rank  of  llaj4  Rajgan  S&hib 
Binffh.  All  the  Sikhs  who  attended  the  mela  in  great  numbers,  behaved 
witn  perfect  propriety,  and  the  Chiefs  did  not  express  any  objection 
to  the  application  to  their  own  followers  of  the  general  prohobition 
against  carrying  artns  itito  the  place  when  the  mela  was  held. 

"  Amongst  the  innumerable  crowds  that  wereaasembled  at  Hard- 
war  there  did  not  take  place  the  slightest  disturbance,  and  the 
perfect  good  order  that  was  preserved  had  a  surprising  effect  upon  the 
multitude.  It  is  not  within  the  line  of  my  duty  to  dwell  on  this 
subject,  but  1  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  conduct  of  the 
vast  numbers  that  came  from .  all  quarters  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman.  Their  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
OoTemmerit  were  most  fervent ;  the  respect  shewn  to  an  Englishman 
whenever  he  appeared  struck  us  all  as  far  exceeding  anything  that  wc 
bad  met  with  before;  their  expressions  of  admiration  at  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  mela  were  unbounded,  and  they  repaid  ,the  care 
bestowed  for  their  comfoi*t  with  an  evidently  hearfelt  gratitude.  1  am 
ftfraid  to  attempt  to  describe  what  at  the  place  manifest  to  all,  lest  yon 
should  suspect  that  the  gratification  excited  by  the  universal  joy  might 
be  carrying  me  into  fields  of  romance,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loud 
I>rai8es  and  thanksgiving  of  the  honest  multitude  proceeded  from  the 
sineere  efifusions  of  their  hearts  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  tlie  reports, 
i^ieh  they  -  will  carry  to  their  distant  homes,  will  considerable  extend 
the  &me  and  reputation  of  the  British  Government.** 

*  C.  Metcalfe  Esq.,  to  Resident  at  Dehli,  October  Ist  1808. 
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Karam  Singh  of  Nagla.  Baja  Bhag  Smgh  still 
retained  some  of  the  villages  which  he  had  seized  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  though  Karam  Singh  re- 
presented to  the  Maharaja  that  they  were  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  his  jagir,  yet  the  latter  did 
not  like  to   compel  his  uncle  to  restore  villages,   to 

which,  when  all  were  robbers,  he 
had  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  elsa 
A  bitter  feud  between  Kaja  Bhag  Singh  and  Sirdar 
Karam  Singh  was  the  consequence,  and  perpetual 
fighting  and  bloodshed  between  the  rivals  took  place 
around  Ghumgr^na.  The  British  Envoy  had  himself 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  affidrs,  for,  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  taking  his  evening  ride 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort^  he  was  fired  upon  irom 
one  of  Bhag  Singh's  villages,  whose  defenders  believ- 
ed his -escort  to  be  their  enemies.* 

Raja  Bhag  Singh  was  one  of  the  Chiefs  who  were 
The  ran»om  of    securitics  for  the  ransom  of  Maler 
MnurKotiu,  Kotla,    from   which,    in    October 

1808,  Ranjit  Singh  demanded  the  tribute  of  a  lakh 
of  rupees.  Only  Bs.  27,000  were  at  once  forth- 
coming, and  for  the  balance,  Pattiala,  Nabha,  Jhind 
and  Kythal,  became  security,  receiving  from  Maler 
Kotla,  JamMpura  and  other  territory  in  pledge. 
By  the  treaty  of  Lahore  the  conquests  of  Ranjit 
Singh  during  his  last  campaign  to  the  south  of  the 
Satlej  had  to  be  restored,  and  Jhind,  with  the  other 
Chiefs,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  lands  given  by 
Maler  Kotla^  and  the  Maharaja,  after  some  negoti- 
ation, absolved  them  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  sum  for  which  they  had  become  suretie8.t 


•— ^^^  ■  f • — " 

*  Envoy  to  Lahore  to  Secretary  to  Governmeut  20tii  November 

1808. 

t  Afr.  C.  Metcalfe  to  Government  of  India  26tli  October  1808,  and 
Resident  Dehli  to  Government,  lOth  Anjcst  and  16th-Au»uat  1809. 
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Kaja  Bhag  Singh's  confidence  in  the  moder- 
mereeHna^ofB^a  ^tion  of  his  nophew  was  very  much 
fhTihwo/zlh^  shaken  by  the  unprovoked  attack 
«i»4fetefi»iti^«M.  on  Maler  Kotla^  and  he  perceived 
that  his  own  possessions  would  be  safe  only  so  long  as 
they  were  not  coveted  by  his  dangerous  relation. 
He  accordingly  turned  to  his  friends  the  English 
with  whom  he  had  maintained  the  most  amicable 
relations,  prompted  by  his  adviser  Bhai  Lai  Singh. 
The  Resident  at  DehH  had  addressed,  on  the  21st 
November,  a  letter  to  the  Kaja,  informing  him  that 
although  the  British  Government  was  not  prepared 
actively  to  interfere,  yet  that  the  Governor  General 
had  written  to  Maharaja  Kanjit  Singh,,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  Gis-Satlej  Chiefs,  the  Mends  and 
alUes  of  the  English,  would  be  left  unmolested  by 
him.  In  reply,  the  Raja  declared  his  unalterable 
feelings  of  friendship  for  the  British  Government, 
and  his  confidence  that,  under  its  protection,  his 
power  and  honor  would  be  secure.  The  Resident 
again  wrote  in  general  terms,  for  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Cis-Satlej  States  was  not  yet  ma- 
tured^ that  the  Government  had  no  wish  siave  the 
perpetuity  of  the  rule  of  the  Sikh  Chiefs,  and  had 
full  confidence  in  their  assurances  of  good- will.* 

The  Raja  continued  to  address  the  Resident 
and  solicit  his  good  offices  in  his  favor,  and  a 
translation  of  a  portion  of  one  of  his  letters  will 
show  the  mistrust  which  the  Chiefs  had  began  to 
entertain  of  Ranjit  Singh. 

"  I  have  lately  received  two  letters   from  you, 

jito  Mur  to  the     ^^  containing  assurances  of  kindness 

n^Minttonehu.       a  ^^^  friendship,  and  calculated  to 


*  Letter  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh  to  Resident  of  3rd  December,  and  reply 
of  Resident,  4th  December  1808. 
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"  tranquillize  my  mind.  The  perusal  of  these  letters 
^'  has  inspired  me  with  confidence,  and  filled  me  with 
''  gratitude  :  may  the  Almighty  reward  you. 

''  The  state  of  matters  in  this  quarter  is  as  fol- 
'^  lows  : — Previously  to  the  receipt  of  your  letters, 
'*  Baja  Sahib  Singh  had,  with  a  view  to  his  own  safety, 
''made  m  arrangement  for  meeting  Maharaja 
"  Ranjit  Singh,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded,  by  sue- 
''  cessive  marches,  to  the  camp  of  the  Maharaja,  and 
'*  a  nieeting  took  place.  In  conformity  to  the  custom 
•*  of  interchanging  turbans,  which  is  established  among 
^'  Sikh  Chiefs,  the  Maharaja  and  Kaja  Sahib  Singh, 
•  Bi^a  sdiub  sipgh,  *'  exchanged  theirs,  and  seemingly 
?«™^£!gh!^^  "  settled  everything.  But  in  truth, 
•^'  "  we  four  Sardars*  are  inwardly  the 

^'  same  as  ever,  and  adhere  to  the  same  sentiments  to- 
'*  wards  the  British  Government  which  we  left  and 
*'  expressed  on  the  first  day  of  our  being  dependant 
"  upon  it,  and  which  all  repeated  to  you  when  we 
"  visited  you,  and  explained  the  particulars  of  our 
"  situation.  This  will  doubtless  he  present  to  your 
"  recollection.  Under  every  circumtance,  we  trust 
"  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Government 
"  to  secure  and  protect  us  four  Sardars.  As  Sardar 
"  Kanjit  Singh  is  now  preparing  to  cross  the  Satlej, 
"  it  is  probable  that  he  will  soon  cross  that  river, 
'^  Baja  Sahib  Singh  will  take  leave  at  Laknow  and 
return  to  Fattiala,  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  and  myself, 
after  accompanying  Ranjit  Singh  to  the  other  side 
"  of  the  Satlej,  will  return  to  Fattiala,  and  after  con- 
"  suiting  together  with  respect  to  everything,  we 
"  will  communicate  the  whole  of  the  result  to  your. 


tt 


it 


"  in  detail,  " 
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The  next  month,  Maharaja  Kanjit  Singh  having 
Bhag  8ingh  viHtm    retumed    to  Lahote,   Baja    Bhag 
Mem.     '  Singh  set  out  for  Dehli  to  have  an 

interview  with  Mr.  Seton,  the  Besident.  He  reached 
Kamal,  and  from  thence  he  wrote  announcing  his 
arrival  and  requesting  permission  to  proceed.  But, 
at  this  time,  General  Ochterlony  was  advancing  with 
a  strong  force  to  the  Satlej,  to  strengthen,  by  his 
propinquity,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the 
Envoy  at  Lahore,  whose  tedious  negotiations  seemed 
still  far  from  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the 
Resident,  thinking  Bhag  Singh's  presence  with  the 
English  force  would  have  a  good  effect,  advised  him 
to  join  it,  which  he  at  once  did  with  his  troops, 
overtaking  the  General  at  Buria.* 

The  reason  which  induced  this  action  on  the 

part  of  Bhag  Singh,  was  that  he 
had  heard  that  an  agent  of  the 
Lahore  Maharaja  was  on  his  way 
to  Fattiala,  to  summon  him,  Jaswant  Singh  of 
Nabha,  and  Cheyn  Singh,  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  Fattiala  Chief,  to  Lahore.  To  a  journey  to 
Lahore  Bhag  Singh  had  at  this  time  a  strong  and 
natural  objection.  He  was  an  independent  Chief 
and  at  Uberty  to  make  such  friends  as  pleased 
him ;  but  his  conscience  told  him  that  his  conduct  to 
Ranjit  Singh,  who  had  always  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  consideration  and  had  much  enlarged  his 
territories,  was  somewhat  questionable,  and  he  had 
no  wish,  at  present,  to  meet  him.  The  Lahore 
agent,  accordingly,  on  his  arrival  to  Fattiala,  found 
Bhag  Singh  absent,  and  this  was   an  excuse  for 


Bit  deHre  to  avoM 
mn  interview  with 
the  JToAaroJa. 


*  Letters  from  Raja  Bhag  SiDgh  to  Resident  Dehli,  13th  and  25th 
January  1809. 

Besident  to  Raja  Bhag  Singh,  1 5th  January,  and  to  Goyemment  of 
India,  15th  January  1809. 
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Maharaja  Sahib  Sin^  to  decline  to  send  his  own 
agent,  an  excuse  of  which  he  was  ready  enough  to 
avail  himself.* 

lUja  Bhag  Sing  was  received  by  General  Oeh- 

m  :f0in,  OMter^    terlony  with   great  kindness^   and 

o»M»rf<mifi  ^^  information  which  he  was  able 

to  give  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  sevwal 
Sikh  Chiels  was  of  much  value.  AH  of  them  were, 
according  to  the  Haja,  disposed  to  welcome  the 
English  and  joyfully  accept  th^r  protection,  though 
one  or  two,  like  Sirdar  Jodh  Sii^h  of  Kalsia,  were 
under  too  heavy  obligations  to  Banjit  Singh  to  come 
forward  at  once  and  declare  against  him.  It  was 
explained  to  the  Raja  that  the  restitution  of  con- 
quests during  the  late  campaign  must  in  justice  be 
enforced  against  the  friends  6f  the  British  as 
against  the .  Maharaja ;  idth  whieh  the  Eaja  fully 
agreed,  the  more  readily  that  be  would  by  this  act 
of  justice  lose  no  more  than  territory  worth  R^. 
4,000  a  year,  which  had  be^i  taken  from  Rani 
Dya  Kour  and  conferred  upon  him.t 

The  IRsjB,  continued  with  General  Ochterlony 
Andmmrehetwuh  ^U  his  arrival  at  Ludhiana,  at 
himUkZu^Mmmm.  which  placc  thc  detachment  was 
was  ordered  to  halt,  and  acted  as  a  mutual  friend 
ifn  the  negotiations  which  were  necessary  between 
the  General  and  the  lahore  ageni  On  the  10th  of 
Feluraary,  at  Ghumgrdna,  he  received  a  eonfidential 
message  from  the  General,  stating  that  the  following 


*  Resident  to  Qorerundntof  India^  dftied  18th  and  19th  January 
1809.     Vide  anU  p.  \24. 

t  Resiilent  Dehli  to  Government  dated  25th  January.  Raja  Bhag 
Singh  to  Resident  dated  25rh  January.  Government  of  India  to  tte^ideiit 
dated  Idth  and  27th  February  1809. 

Sir  D^  Ochterlony  to  Government  of  India,  dated  20th  January 
1809. 
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He  amuis  im  the    ^^J  ^6   would  liave  to   maxch  to 
negotiutune.  Ludhiana,  which  the  Lahore  troops, 

in  spite  of  the  Maharaja's  promises,  had  not  yet 
evacuated,  and  asked  him,  sa  a  friend  of  both 
parties,  to  take  such  measures  as  he  judged  best  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  hostilities,  which  would  foe 
the  result,  should  the  Sikhs  not  cross  the  river  with- 
out delay.  The  Raja  urged  the  General  to  halt,  but 
this  he  at  first  refused,  as  he  had  received  direct 
orders  to  advance,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  Sir- 
dar Gainda  Singh,  in  command  at  Ludiana,  would 
evacuate  the  fort  at  his  approach,  in  accordance 
with  the  promises  of  the  Maharaja.  The  Lahore 
agents  who  were  in  camp,  denied  that  their  master 
had  ever  made  any  promise  of  the  kind,  and  the 
assertion,  though  evidently  made  only  to  delay  the 
advance,  so  staggered  the  General,  that  he  consented 
to  march  to  Simawal  instead  of  Ludhiana,  and  there 
await  further  ordws  from  General  St.  Leger, 
then  Commanding  the  army  in  the  field.  *^  The 
conduct  of  General  Ochterlony  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  Government  in  attending  to  the  Lahore 
agents  rather  than  to  their  direct  orders,  but  in  the 
advice  given  by  Raja  Bhag  Singh  there  was  uot 
thing  of  treachery,  and  only  a  weak  desire  to  main* 
tain  such  friendship  as  was  possible  with  both  sides. 

The  detachment  arrived  at  Ludhiana  on  tiie 

2i^M>firttNM«c  ztnf.     19<^Ji  of  February.     This  town,  well 
hinna,  A.  D.  1809.      wtuated  ou  tho  river    Satle}  and 

commanding  the  principal  northern  road,  had  been 
for  only  two  years  in  possession  of  Raja  Bhag  Singh, 


*  Colonel  Ocliterlony  to  General  St.  Leger,  dated  lOth  Febraaiy 
1 H09.  Government  to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  dated  30th  January  and  30th 
March  1  §09.  Colonel  Oditerlouy  to  Government  dated  14^1  February 
1809,  and  to  Resident  Dehli  dated  27th  January  1809. 
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and  was  one  of  the  advantaged  lie  had  gained  from 

his  connection  with   Banjit   Singh.     He  was  not, 

^  ^  j^    however,  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to 

wuiing  i9  wehan^e    flie  Euglish  who  dosirod  to  form 

there  a  permanent  cantonment, 
hoping  to  obtain  in  exchange  the  pargannahof  Karnal, 
which  had  once  been  in  his  family.  He  addressed 
the  Government  to  this  effect,  stating  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  forty-one 
villages  round  Ludhiana,  having  lost  possession  of 
the  fort,  and  praying  that  these  should  be  taken  by 
Government,  giving  him  in  exchange  the  pargannah 
of  Kamal,  with  the  right  to  collect  the  duties,  or,  if  this 
were  impossible,  the  pargannah  of  Panipat.  If  the 
revenue  of  the  latter  should  exceed  that  of  Ludhiana, 
which  was  Bs.  17,800,  he  offered  the  pargannah  of 
oeMT^i  ochur.  Jhandi4,la  in  lieu  of  the  excess.  * 
i»ppiieu$um.  General  Ochterlony,  who  had  evi- 

dently a  strong  liking  for  the  Kaja,  strongly  sup- 
ported his  application^  writing  to  the  fallowing 
effect : — 


**  It  would  be  unjust  in  me  were  I  to  with- 
'^  hold  on  this  occasion  an  expression  of  the  earnest 
**  desire  I  feel  to  effect  the  wishes  of  the  Raja,  not 
"  merely  from  a  conviction  that  the  loss  of  the  fort  will 
**  occasion  a  considerable  decrease,  if  not  entire  loss  of 
*^  the  collections  of  the  Taluqd  Ludhiana,  but  because 
he  has  in  this,  and  every  other  instance,  acted  with 
an  openness  and  candour  which  reflects  an  honor  on 
**  his  character,  shewing  himself  grateful  for  the  bene- 
*'  fits  derived  from  the  British  Government.  Without 
"  affecting  to  disguise  a  very  warm  interest  in  the 
''  (ate  of  his  nephew  Baja  Banjit  Singh,  at  the  same 

*  Letter  of  Raja  Bhag  Siugh  to  the  Reftident  Dehli,  25th  February 
1809. 
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*'  time  manifesting  a  readiness  to  comply  with  every 
"  request  whicli  could  be  considered  of  importance; 
"  beyond  even  my  most  sanguine  expectations, — as  I 
'*  certainly  was  prepared  for  a  little  hesitation  if  not  a. 
request  for  a  short  delay  when  I  informed  him  that 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  direct- 
*^  ed  the  interior  of  the  fort  to  be  immediately 
*'  cleared  and  levelled ; — ^and  it  was  most  satisfactory 
"  to  me  to  observe  that  without  hinting  at  the  request 
"  he  had  before  personally  urged,  he  gave  an  imijaedi- 
"  ate  and  cheerful  acquiescence,  observing  only  that 
"  he  had  experienced  too  much  of  British  liberality 
"  to  fear  any  ultimate  losa"  * 

The  Kamdl  pargannah,   which  was  in  a  very 
The  rmuont  in    turbulcut  couditiou,   and  which  re- 
e9M»0e.  quired  strong  measures  to  kept  its 

inhabitants  in  order,  had  already  been  conferred  on 
Muhammad  Khan,  a  Patau  of  the  Mandil  tribe. 
The  Government  acknowledged  the  services  of 
Bhag  Singh,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  restore, 
by  an  act  of  justice,  the  district  of  Ludhiana  to  the 
family  of  Rai  Alyas ;  but  considered  that  there 
was  no  obligation  to  reinstate  the  latter  at  the 
hazard  of  other  political  interests.  Compensation 
for  the  absolute  loss  sustained  by  Bhag  Singh  in 
the  cantonment  of  British  troops  at  Ludhiana  wan 
all  that  was  necessary,  for  he,  commendable  as  hi.s 
conduct  had  been,  had  sacrificed  no  interest  for  whicli 
he  would  not  receive  an  equivalent,  while,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Sikh  Chiefs,  he  had  derived  the 
solicited  benefit  of  British  protection. 
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An  obligation  to  restore  Ludhiana  to  its  former 
Tk€  Gcvermment    MiihaTmTiadan  owners  could  be  only 
tion.  maintained  with  great  danger  and 

imprudence. 

"  To  pursue  the  dictates  of  abstract  justice*' 
"  and  benevolence"  wrote  the  Governor  General  "  by 
"  the  indiscriminate  redress  of  grievances  beyond 
''  the  admitted  limits  of  our  authority  and  control, 
"  would  be  to  adopt  a  system  of  conduct  of  which 
the  poUtical  inconvenience  and  embarrassment 
would  not  be  compensated  by  the  credit  which 
"  might  attend  it/* 

The  Government  consequently  decUned  to 
entertain  the  Kamal  proposal,  but  allowed  Raja 
Bhag  Singh  fair  compensation,  although  it  was 
observed  that  this  was  the  less  necessary,  as  **  the 
''  occupation  of  the  military  post  of  Ludhiana  was 
"  only  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  fort  and  the  ground  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  British  detachment  would  revert  to 
"  that  Chief.*'  *  The  Military  station  of  Ludhiana 
has,  nevertheless,  been  retained  from  that  day  to 
this,  t 


€t 
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*  Resident  at  Dehli  to  Government,  24th  February  and  Srd  of 
March.  Government  of  India  to  Ck>lonel  Ochterlonj,  Srd  April  1809, 
and  to  Resident  of  Dehli  of  the  same  date.  Resident  Dehli  to  Colonel 
Ochterlony,  24th  Febmary,  4th  and  10th  March,  and  Ist  April  1809. 

f  Lndhiana  is  a  town  of  small  intrinsic  value  as  a  military  post, 
and,  m  1868,  only  300  Native  troops  were  stationed  there,  with  sixty 
British  artillery  men  in  the  fort  of  Fhilor  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Satlej.  When  the  English  first  occupied  Ludhiana,  Mahan^a  Ranjit 
8ing1i,  who  seemed  to  know  better  than  the  Government  that  the  occn- 
])atioii  would  not  be  temporary,  directed  his  General,  Diwan  Mokham 
Cliaiid,  to  build  the  fort  of  Fhilor  on  the  opposite  bank  on  the  site  of  an 
Imperial  Serai. 

That  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  retaining  Ludhiana  as  a 
Military  Station  when  it  was  first  occupied,  is  evident  fnm  the  despatch 
above  quoted,  and  also  from  former  despatches  of  the  13th  of  March  1809, 
from  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  Colonel  Ochterlony  and  Lieuten- 
ant General  Hewett,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  right  to  advance 
to  the  Satlej  at  any  time  could  not,  however,  be  surrendered,  and  this 
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Baja  Bhag  Singh  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 

the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 

A  Becand  atimnpt 

9fth0B^fai9oHain    auow  him   Kamal,  which,   as    an 
**^***  old  possession  of  his  father's,   he 

much  desired  to  regain,  and  the  next  year  made 
another  attempt  to  possess  hiiuself  of  the  coveted 
territory. 

Bhdra  Singh,  the  jagirdar  of  Dharampur,  or 
Theettateo/nhar*    ^  Kamal,  a  Valuable  estate  worth 
mmpur.  ^    12,000   a  year,   died   early  in 

1810,  and  the  Kaja  at  once  claimed  to  resume  the 
property.  He  pleaded  that  the  whole  pargannah 
had  belonged  to  his  &ther,  Gajpat  Singh,  and  that 
the  estate  in  question  had  continued  in  the  family, 
though  in  the  name  of  Bhdra  Singh,  one  of  its 
dependants  ;  and  in  support  of  the  claim  he  produced 
a  petition  from  Bhdra  Singh  to  Lord  Lake,  to  the 
effect  that  the  petitioner  had  long  entertained  50 
horse  for  the  service  of  the  rulers  of  Dehli,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  he  had  held  in  Jdidddy  Moranah 
and  four  other  villages  in  Kamal,  and  had,  moreover. 


was  one  of  the  reasons  that  Kanjit  Singh  was  not  pressed  to  relinquish 
the  Cis-SatleJ  conquests  of  1806,  1807. 

Lndhiana  remained  a  Political  Agency  till  the  close  of  the  first  Sikh 
war,  generally  in  charge  of  an  Assistant  Agent.  Sir  David  Ochterlony  and 
Sir  C.  Wade  being  the  only  officers  with  the  full  powers  of  Agents. 

1808  to  1815,  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 

1815  „  1816,  Captain  Brown. 

1816  „  1823,  Captain  W.  Murray. 
1823  „  1838,  Sir  C.  Wade. 

1838  „  1839,  Captain  E.  Robinson. 

1839  „  1840,  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Cunningham, 

1840  „  1841,  Mr.  H.  Vansittart. 

1841  „  1842,  Mr  P.  Melvill. 
1842,        Captain  C.  Mills. 

1842  to  1843,  Mr.  H.  Greathed. 

1843  „  1844^  Captain  C.  Mills. 
1844,  do.     S.  Abbott 

1844  to  1845,      do.      C.Mills. 

1845  „  1846,     do.     £.  Lake. 


enjoyed  a  pension  of  fiB«  189^  per  mensem^  for  the 
confirmation  of  which  he  solicited  a  Sanad. 

The  order  of  Lord^  This  petition  was  endorsed  by 

^***  Lord  Lake  as  follows  : — 

'*  On  consideration  of  service  and  fidelity,  the 
"arrangement  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  M. 
"  Perron,  is  hereby  continued." 

Now  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Lake  could  not 
Th€tr  inurpretm-^    have   bouud  himseli   to  more  than 
'^'*-  he  was  cognizant  of;  and  his  endorse- 

ment could  thus  be  only  considered  as  granting 
that  which  was  solicited  on  the  face  of  the  petition, 
viz.,  the  continuance  to  Bhdra  Singh  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  in  question  so  long  as  he  should 
furnish  the  50  horsemen ;  and,  indeed,  B.jdiddd 
grant  is  scarcely  capable  of  any  other  construction. 
Besides,  Raja  Bhag  Singh,  by  subsequent  admis- 
Bions,  destroyed  his  own  ca^.  It  may  have  been 
quite  true  that  Dharampur  was  held  by  him  after 
the  loss  of  the  rest  of  Kamal,  but  he  also  stated 
that  it  had  been  twice  wrested  from  him  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  that,  after  this  second  occupation,  it 
was  restored  by  George  Thomas  at  the  time  that  he 
received  Kamal  in  jdiddd.  Now  it  is  notorious 
that  Thomas  received  Kamal  in  1795,  both  as  a 
reward  for  his  successfiil  opposition  to  the  Sikhs  at 
Saharanpur  and  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  force 
to  act  against  them  in  conjunction  into  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  allowed  Eaja 
Bhag  Singh  to  retain  the  villages,  unless  he  was 
an  ally  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  he  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  opposition  to  them.  But  even  admitting 
that  these  villages  did  not  revert  to  the  Mahrattas, 
yet  their  right  to   dispose  of  them  was  admitted  by 


Bhag  Singh  himself^  since  he  did  not  deny  the 
grant  under  which  Bhdra  Singh  held  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  identified,  by  date  and  description, 
his  own  grant  with  that  of  Sindhia  of  the  23rd  of 
April  1800,  about  which  time  Bhag  Singh  ^asserted 
that  he  bestowed  the  villages  on  Bhdra  Singh,  when 
George  Thomas  invested  Jhind  in  1799.  The 
service  of  the  body  of  horse,  moreover,  as  specified 
in  the  grant,  was  not  due  to  Bhag  Singh,  but  to  the 
Mahrattaa,  and  the  pension  was  paid  by  them. 

The  Government  were  satisfied  that  the  Raja 

The  eiuimt  of  the    possesscd  uo  title  whatcvor  to  the 

B^ja  fleeted.  estato,    and  seeing  no    reason  for 

alienating  it  in  his  favour,  directed  it  to  be  resumed.^ 

During  all  the  troubles  which   came  on   the 

Thsmuuude  of  the    Pattiala  family  t  in  the  imbecility  of 

jK^/«  ofFattiaia.        ^^  Maharaja^  the  Regency,  and  the 

intrigues  and  quarrels  among  the  young  Princes ; 
Raja  Bhag  Singh  showed  himself  the  best  friend  of 
the  house.  He  was  not  a  man  of  ability  or  force 
of  character  sufficient  to  restore  order  and  save  the 
State  from  the  worst  evils  of  misgovemment  and 
anarchy ;  but  what  he  could  do  he  did,  and  was 
almost  the  only  disinterested  adviser  Pattiala  could 
consult.  J 

But  his  health  was  now  fast  breaking.     Like 

Hu  eoBeesMt  and    niost  of  thc  Sikhs  Chiefs  he  was  a 

their  reeuu.  j^^j^  ^£  jigsipated  habits  and  a  hard 

drinker.     Finding  that  his  excesses  endangered  his 

*  Resideut  Delhi  to  Mr.  Fraser  28tli  Jane.  Mr.  Fraser  to  Resident 
8th  March  and  17th  April  1810.  Resident  to  Ooverumeut  32nd  August 
and  10th  September.    Goverumeut  to  Resident  18th  October  1811. 

t  Vide  pp.  135—138. 

}  General  Ochterlony  to  GoTemment  of  India  12th  July  1811,  2Bd 
April  1813. 
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life,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  drinking  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  habit  was  too  confirmed  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  result  of  resuming  it  waa  a 
paralytic  stroke,  in  March  1813,  which  deprived 
him  of  speech  and  almost  of  the  power  of  motion. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  his  illness  would  have  a 
fatal  termination,  and  it  became  necessary  to  think 
of  his  successor.*  About  a  year  before,  when  the 
Political  Agent  was  at  Pattiala,  the  Raja  had  given 

him  a  Draft  Will,  containinof  the 
whuh  the  eid^r  mm  arrangomcuts  which  he  desired  to 
wa»    jKMMM  .        ^^^  eflfect  at  his  death.     By  this 

he  left  to  his  younger  son,  Partab  Singh,  the  Fort 
and  district  of  Jhind,  and  declared  him  his  successor, 
leaving  to  the  elder  son,  Fatah  Singh,  only  the 
districts  of  Sangrur  and  Basia,  with  a  request  to  the 
British  Government  that  he  might  continue  to  hold 
the  jagirs  he  enjoyed  from  them  for  life.  When  the 
Raja  made  this  will  he  was  in  sound  health,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and  it  was  the  expression  of  Iiis 
deliberate  intention  and  wishes.  He  had  no  parti- 
cular cause  of  complaint  against  Prince  Fatah  Singh, 
but  the  younger  son  was  his  favourite,  the  child  of 
a  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  much  attached  and 
who  had  long  been  dead. 

The  Agent  tried  to  induce  the  Raja  to  change 

his  determination.  He  pointed  out 
ttouid  0nsu€  if  the    that  ccrtaiu  ill-feelmg  and  disputes 

were  twrrUd  9U$,  x      l.        xi.  1x1.x  xi 

must  be  the  result  between  the 
brothers,  and  that  the  State  would  suffer  thereby, 
while  the  British  Government  was  strongly  in 
favour    of   the    rule    of   promogeniture ;  but    the 
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Kaja  had   set  his  heart  on  the  arrangement.     He 

Thm  Baja?9  argu^    Urged  that  the  father  had  the  right 

menta  iH  U9  fafM^r.       ^£    nominating   his   own  successor 

and  bequeathing  his  lands  as  he  pleased.  That 
he  was,  himself,  a  second  son,  and  had  been  pre- 
ferred by  his  father,  and  that  the  custom  of 
the  Jhind  family  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
position he  had  made.  The  contents  of  the  will, 
which  the  Raja  then  made  over  to  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  he  desired  to  be  kept  secret,  and  it  was 
only  after  his  paralytic  attack  that  the  Agent 
forwarded  it  to  the  Resident  at  Dehli  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Government  of  India.*  The  secret 
had  now  become  known,  and  Prince  Fatah  Singh 
with  Jaishi  Ram  and  Shadi  Ram,  the  very  men 
who  had  been  privy  to  the  will,  were  now  intriguing 
to  set  it  aside,  for  Fartab  Singh  was  universally 
disliked,  and  very  few,  save  his  immediate  followers 
and  favourites,  regarded  his  succession  without 
apprehension. 

The  Governor  General  was  unwilling  to  sanc- 
TherefHsaicfthe    tlou    the   Raja's  wUl,   considcring 
u^lZT^*^!!^    that  there  was  no  proved  custom 
mrrauo^metu.  in  the  Jhiud  family  of  an  elder  son 

being  superseded  by  a  younger.  '*  Whatever  doubt 
"  the  Governor  General  might  entertain  "  the  des- 
The  iH0fiatehofthe    patched  contiuucd  "  with  respect  to 

Governor  General.         u  the  jUSticC  Or    propriety  of  OppOS- 

"  ing  the  will  of  Bhag  Singh,  if  there  were  good 
*^  reasons  to  suppose  that  it  was  warranted  by 
'*  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  tribe  and  family, 
'^  His  Lordship  in  Council  can  have  no  hesita- 
"  tion,  under  the  contrary  impression  which   exists 
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"  in  his  mind,  in  refusing  to  afFord  the  counten- 
"  ance  of  the  British  Government  to  an  arrange- 
"  ment  which  is,  in  this  Lordship's  estimation,  no 
less  unjust  in  its  principle  than  likely  to  be 
pernicious  in  its  effects.  You  are  authorized  there- 
"  fore  to  declare  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to 
"  the  sur^dving  friends  of  the  family,  after  the  death 
'^  of  Bhag  Singh,  that  the  succession  of  Kour 
"  Partab  Singh  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  British 
*'  Government.  You  are  authorized,  moreover,  to 
'^  employ  the  influence  of  the  name  and  authority 
"  of  Government  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
**  elder  son  to  the  Baj,  and  to  the  possessions 
"  generally  of  Bhag  Singh,  or  rather  to  that  superior 
**  portion  of  them,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Will, 
^'  has,  together  with  the  Raj,  been  bequeathed  to 
''  the  second  son,  signifying  at  the  same  time,  that 
"  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  to  Partab  Singh  a 
^^  suitable  provision,  as  well  as  to  see  the  bequest 
'*  to  the  younger  son  duly  carried  into  effect. 
"  Your  own  judgment  and  local  knowledge  will 
"  suggest  to  you  the  most  proper  means  of  render- 
"  ing  the  influence  of  Government  most  effectual 
^'  in  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  eldest  son,  without 
"  invoking  the  necessity  of  its  authoritative  inter- 
"  position,  which  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
"  will  be  desirous  of  avoiding,  and  which  ought  on 
"  no  account  to  be  resorted  to  without  the  express 
"  sanction  of  Government ;  and  it  will  no  doubt 
''  occur  to  you  that  the  aid  and  coperation  of  Bhai 
"  Lai  Singh  and  other  friends  of  the  family,  will 
**  be  profitably  employed  for  the  purpose.  It  may 
**  be  expected  that  their  discernment  will  perceive 
''  the  many  advantages  attending  a  fixed  and  definite 
''  rule  of  succession,  and,  imless  they  are  misled  by 
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"  some  personal  interest  of  their  own,  that  they 
"  will  be  disposed  to  support  the  pretentions  of  the 
elder  son  of  Bhag  Singh,  in  preference  to  up 
holding  the  provisions  of  a  will  which  appears  to 
have  been  dictated  only  by  the  caprice  or  injustice 
"  of  the  testator.  It  is  superfluous  to  observe 
''  that  in  communicating  on  this  subject  with  Bhai 
'*  Lai  Singh  and  others,  it  will  be  proper  carefully 
'^  to  avoid  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  an 
^^  admission  of  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  regula- 
''  tion  of  the  succession  or  management  of  the 
'*  affairs  of  the  family.  A  just  and  simple  arrange- 
"  ment  would  be,  either  to  reverse  the  provisions  of 
''  the  will  in  favor  of  the  eldest  and  second  son,  or 
''  to  assign  to  the  latter  other  lands  equal  in  value 
*^  to  those  designated  in  the  will  as  the  provision  of 
"  the  elder."  * 

Regarding  the  Jagirs  granted  by  the  British 

Government  to  the  Raja,  and  which 
he  desired  to  be   confirmed  to   his 
elder  son  during  his  life,  the  Gover- 
nor General  reserved  his  opinion. 

These  grants  were  four  in  number :  first  was 
Gohdna  and  Faridpur,  situated  to  the  south  west 
of  Barwdnah,  and  granted,  in  1804,  to  Raja  Bhag 
Singh  and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  jointly,  in  recognition 
of  their  services  against  the  Mahrattas. 

Barwdnah  was  granted  to  Bhag  Singh  in  1806, 
in  the  name  of  his  son  Partab  Singh ;  Kharkhodd  and 
MumrezpiSr  in  the  Hdnsi  purgannah  were  granted 
him  in  Jagir  in  March  1806,  having  formerly  been 
held  by  him  on  istimran  t  tenure. 


T7i0  granit  made  6]f 
the  BriiUh  Oovert^ 
tnent  to  the  Kaja» 


*  Gk>yeniment  of  India  to  Colonel  Ocliterlonj,  15tli  May  1813. 
t  On  fixed  rates. 
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\  " " 

These  Jagirs,  which  were  situated  in  the  midst  of 
'  British  territory,   had  been  placed  under  efficient 
police  supervision  in  1810^   the  inhabitants  of  the 
Kamal  pargannah  having   at  that  time  a  bad  repu- 
tation for  violence  and  lawlessness.* 

It  was  decided  by  the  Government  that  these 

.^n...^  granto  were  merely  life  grants,  and 
o/ ooMTiMiMia  0on.  should  be  resumed  at  the  death 
eeming  th^tm.  ^^  Bhag  Singh ;  and,  moreover,  that 

the  provision  made  for  Partab  Singh  was  so  ample, 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  new  grant  either  in 
land  or  money  on  account  of  those  re8umed.t 

With  regard  to  the  estate  held,  in  co-parcenary 

m^  4^  m^M*  ^^  ^^^  I^  Singh,  it  was  dear 
MMMA-MffMMif  «»i<*    that    it    was  not  mtended  to  be 

granted  for  their  joint  hves^  with 
benefit  of  survivorship,  nor  indeed,  did  tibis  appear 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Chiefs  themselves,  and  the 
Raja's  share  was  consequently  resumed  on  his  death.^ 

Raja  Bhag  Singh  lingered  in  a  paralytic  state 

Th€  h€ipi0M  9u»u  for  many  months.  His  intellect 
•fBasaBKmgaingK.    ^^  j^^^  appear  to  sujSer  very  much, 

but  he  was  practically  incapable  of  business,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  administration  of  the  State.  At  this  time 
the  family  of  the  Raja  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
i7b«eaiMi<da<e«/or  two  wivcs.  Fatah  Siugh,  the 
«B0ir«neif.  oldost  SOU,  was  Separated  from  his 

father  who  had  a  dislike  to  him,  and  it  was  thus 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  act  as  Regent  during 

*  Resident  Delhi  to  Mr.  Fraser  90th  Janaaiy  1810. 

t  Resident  Dehli  to  Government  of  India,  18th  June  1818.  GoTem- 
ment  of  India  to  Resident,  9th  July  1818. 

1  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Government^  ISth  July  1817.  GoTemment 
to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  9th  Jnly  1818. 
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the  Raja's  illness.  The  second  son,  Partab  Singh, 
whom  the  Kaja  desired  to  succeed  him,  had  been 
declared  by  the  British  Government  incompetent 
for  succession,  and  it  was  manifestly  undesirable  to 
entrust  him  with  even  temporary  power.  The 
third  son,  Mehtab  Singh,  was  still  very  young. 
The  objection  to  the  Begency  of  the  eldest  son 
applied  equally  to  that  of  his  mother,  who  was  also 
disliked  by  the  Raja  and  Uved  separate  from  him 
on  .  poioa  of  the  territory  «d^ed  for  her  .n^n. 
tenance.  The  mother  of  Partab  Singh  had  long 
been  dead,  and  Rani  Sobrahi,  the  mother  of  Mehtab 
Singh,  seemed  the  person  against  whose  appoint- 
ment  as  Regent  the  fewest  objections  could  be 
urged.  The  Raja  was  not  opposed  to  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  Ministers  desired  it. 

This  lady  was,  accordingly,  with  the  sanction 

•    ,  -  ^   ^,         of  the  Government,  appointed  Re- 

pHnted  Begwu.  A.    oreut.     She  enf^a^ced  to  respect  and 

Lvance  theldThes  of  liie  British 
Government  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and 
to  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  eldest  son 
or  his  mother,  who  were  to  be  permitted  to  resided 
on  their  estates,  without  molestation,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Raja  fihag  Singh.  ^  Sir 
David  Ochterlony  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Jhind, 
and  himself  superintend  the  new  arrangement6.t 
The  Rani  was  installed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Raja^  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  and  all  the  confidential  servants 
of  the  State,  and  the  Raja,  by  most  unmistakeable 
signs,  showed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  measure.;]; 

*  Besident  to  Secretary  to  Gtoremment  28th  November.  Resident 
to  Colonel  Ochterlony,  29th  November.  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Resident 
15th  October,  and  Government  to  Resident  2drd  December  1813. 

t  Resideiit  to  Sir  D«  Ochterlony,  2nd  Febmaiy  1814. 

I  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident  29th  Angost  1814.  Goremment  to 
Resident  4th  March  1814. 
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But  Prince  Partab  Smgh  was  thoroughly  dis- 
_  ^.     ,  ^    ,       satisfied.    He  had  for  long  believed 

The  a Usati9 faction  t         y        n       • 

ofPrinee  ifartab  that  ou  the  death  of  his  father  the 
^"*^*-  power  would  become  his,   and  the 

present  arrangements  convinced  him  that  he  was 
intended  to  be  excluded.  He  intrigued  against  the 
Regent,  raised  troops  secretly,  and,  in  June  1814,  the 
Bani  wrote  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  medi- 
tated rebellion  and  that  her  life  was  no  longer  safe. 
The  Prince  was  warned  that  the  consequence  of  re- 
bellion would  be  only  to  lose  him  the  provision  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  for  him,  and  that  he  could 
not  hope  successfully  to  oppose  the  measures  which 
had  been  determined  on  by  Government ;  but  he 
would  accept  no  warming,  and,  on  the  23rd  of 
_     ^  .       ^  August,     took    the   fort  of  Jhind 

Be  rebels,  empturea      ,  • 

jhtnd^atu  fnurders    by  surprisc,  and  put  to  death  the 
gen.  Rani,    Munshi     Jaishi    Eam    her 

principal  adviser,  the  Coiixmandant  of  the  Fort, 
and  many  other  persons.*  The  Agent  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  at  once  wrote  to  the  Officer  in  command 
at  Karnal  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  at 
once  to  Jhind,  on  receipt  of  orders  from  the  Resi- 
The  action  of  the  dciit  of  Dclili,  aud  the  force  at 
Bruuh  auihoruiee.    ^^nsi  was  also  directed  to  move  to 

Jhind,  if  the  Prince,  as  anticipated,  should  attempt 
resistance.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  Resident,  took 
instant  action,  and  issued  the  following  memorandum 
of  instructions  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  legitimate 
Government  at  Jhind,t 


*  Sir  D.   Ochterlony  to  Government  3rd  July  1814,  and  24th 
Angttst  1814. 

t  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Lient.  Colonel  Thompson,  Gommanding  at 
Karnal,  26th  AngoBt  1814,  and  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  of  same  date. 
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In  consequence  of  the  imbecility  of  Kaja 
^  "  Bhag  Singh,  a  provisional  Govem- 
^Lt^^biutJZ  "naent  was  lately  established  at 
•/  a  teguimaie  oo-     "  Jhind  undoF  the  authority  of  His 

"  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
"  in  Council. 


it 
it 


The  Bani  Spbrahi  was  placed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  though  the  Government  was  carried 
**  on  in  the  name  of  the  Raja  as  before. 

'*  This  arrangement  was  at  the  time  judged  most 
''  advisable  for  several  reasons. 

''  The  Baja's  eldest  son  and  lawful  successor  was 
'^  not  appointed  to  the  management  of  affairs  because 
"  he  was  known  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Baja.  A 
''  similar  reason  operated  against  the  appointment  of 
"  the  Bani,  the  mother  of  the  eldest  son. 

"  The  Baja's  second  son  could  not  be  appointed 
''  because  it  was  known  that  the  Baja  wished  to  estab- 
"  lish  the  succession  in  favor  of  the  second  son  to  the 
'^  exclusion  of  the  eldest.  The  same  consideration 
**  would  have  prevailed  against  the  Bani,  the  mother 
"  of  the  second  son,  had  she  been  living. 

^'  Bani  Sobrahi,  the  mother  of  a  third  son,  a 
"  youth  since  dead,  from  whose  claims  no  apprehen- 
"  sions  were  entertained,  was  appointed  to  the  Be- 
'^  gency,  under  the  idea  that  this  arrangement  united 
*'  a  sUtfficient  degree  of  security  for  the  succession  of 
''  the  eldest  son,  with  a  suitable  degree  of  attention 
''  to  the  feelings  of  the  Baja,  more  than  any  other 
"  that  could  be  adopted. 

"  The  second  son,  Kour  Partab  Singh,  has  now 
"  murdered  the  Bani,  and  her  Chief  Minister,  and 
''  the  Commandant  of  the  Fort  of  Jhind  and  others. 
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He  has  obtained  poesession  of  the  fort,   aad  has 
usurped  the  Qoyemment. 

''  The  Raja  has  been  an  unresisting  or  a  willing 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Kour  Partab  Singh  in 
these  atrocious  transactions. 

''  It  is  i^ow  necessary  to  subvert  the  usurped 
authority  of  Kour  Partab  Singh,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish a  legitimate  Government  und^r  the  protection 
of  the  British  Power* 

''  The  following  arrangements  are  therefore  to 
be  effected : — 

'^  IsL  Kour  Fatah  Singh,  the  eldest  son  of 
Raja  Bhag  Singh,  to  be  appointed  to  the  entire 
management  of  affiiirs ;  but  the  Government  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  his  father  the  Raja. 

''  2nd.  Suitable  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Raja»  who,  in  every 
respect  but  the  exercise  of  power  with  which  he 
is  not  to  be  trusted,  is  to  be  considered  and  treated 
as  heretofore. 

*^  3rd.  Kour  Partab  Singh,  and  the  most  noto- 
rious of  his  accomplices  in  the  late  murders,  to  be 
seized  and  sent  in  confinement  to  Dehli  to  await 
the  orders  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. 

*^  It  is  most  desirable  that  these  arrangements 
should  be  accomplished  without  opposition,  but  if 
opposition  be  attempted,  it  must  be  defeated  by 
the  most  prompt,  decisive  and  energetic  measures. 

*^  Raja  Bhag  Singh,  the  eldest  son  Kour  Fatah 
Singh,  and  the  second  son  Kour  Partab  Singh,  will 
be  severally  desired  to  wait  on  Colonel  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Fraser.  All  the  officers  of  the  Jhind  Govern- 
ment, Civil  and  Military,  will  also  be  ordered  to  put 
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'^  themselves  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Arnold  and 
''Mr.  Fraser.  If  all  these  requisitions  be  complied 
''  with,  the  arrangements  prescribed  will  probably 
**  be  carried  into  fall  effect  without  resistance. 

''  Kour  Fatah  Singh  resides  on  his  own  estate 
''  at  a  distance  from  Jhind,  and  to  that  circumstance 
is  probably  indebted  for  his  safety  during  the  late 
murders.  He  will  no  doubt  attend  in  conformity 
''  to  the  summons^  and  will  also  be  directed  to  collect 
**  his  adherents. 

The  conduct  of  the  Haja  may  probably  depend 
on  the  will  of  Partab  Singh,  and  may,  therefore,  as 
well  as  that  of  Partab  Singh's  be  considered  doubt- 
'' ful.  Yet  if  there  are  about  the  Raja's  person  any 
"  of  those  Councillors  who  have  advised  him  hitherto 
during  his  connection  with  the  British  Government, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  comply  with  the 
requisition,  and  submit  without  resistance  to  the 
''  arrangements  prescribed. 

''  It  is  even  possible  that  Partab  Singh  may  do 
''  the  same,  though  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
''  he  will  either  determine  to  resist  or  endeavour  to 
''  effect  his  escape, 

''  In  the  former  case  his  opposition  must  be  over- 
''  come  by  the  most  decisive  measures,  as  before  men- 
''  tioned,  whether  it  be  supported  or  disavowed  by  the 
''  Kaja.  In  the  latter  case  the  escape  of  Partab 
''  Singh  will  facilitate  the  unresisted  accomplishment 
''  of  the  arrangements  in  view,  but  every  exertion 
''  must  be  made  to  apprehend  him  and  his  accomplices. 

''  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Kour  Fatah 
''  Singh  is  obnoxious  to  the  Eaja.  It  is  therefore  to 
''  be  apprehended  that  the  Baja  will  never  be  recon- 
''  ciled  to  the  Begeiicy  of  Fatah  Singh.    The  most 
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desirable  arrangement  is  that  the  Kaja  should  be 
reconciled  to  the  eldest  son,  and  should  continue  to 
reside  at  Jhind,  and  that  Fatah  Singh  should  treat 
the  Raja  with  the  utmost  respect  and  attention. 
If  this  arrangement  be  impracticable  owing  to  the 
Raja's  strong  aversion  for  his  eldest  son,  the  Raja 
may  in  that  case  be  allowed  to  choose  another  place 
of  residence,  and  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
requisite  can  afterwards  be  adopted  to  make  the 
remainder  of  his  life  easy  and  comfortable. 

'^  It  will  be  advisable  to  recommend  Fatah  Singh 
to  employ  in  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  his 
Government  the  the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  his 
family,  accustomed  to  business,  against  whom  there 
may  not  not  be  any  objection  founded  on  partici- 
pation in  the  recent  atrocities. 

"  The  utmost  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
the  arrangements  proposed  is  desirable.  A  detach- 
ment should  advance  at  soon  as  possible  to  Jhind. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  negotiation.  But  the 
first  appearance  of  an  inclination  to  resist  should 
be  followed  on  our  part  by  the  most  decisive 
measures,  consistent  with  the  maxims  of  military 
prudence,  on  which  point  Colonel  Arnold  will  be 
the  sole  judge. 

"  All  the  arrangements  prescribed  are  of  course 
to  be  understood  to  be  subject  to  the  revision  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General." 

An   attempt  was  made  by   Partab   Singh   to 

persuade  the  world  that  the  murder 

impiu^tm  the  ju^a    ot   Munshi  Jaishi    Ram    and  the 
i^then^urder.  jj^^^j   j^^    y^^^    directed    by  the 

Raja  himself,   and  was   the  punishment  for  an  in- 
trigue which  dishonored   the  family,    but   of  this 
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there  was  no  shadow  of  proof,  and  the  fact  of  so 
many  other  persons  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  Regency  being  murdered  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  explained  the  reasons  for  the  crime. 

Prince  Fatah  Singh  now  took  charge  of  the 

administration,  and  Partab  Sincrh. 
A^m jftiiMiio  jBTtfin.  knowing  that  British  troops  were 
*^  marching  from  all  sides  against  him, 

left  Jhind  and  retired  to  Balawali,  a  fort  in  the  wild 
country  about  Batinda.  The  zemindars  of  Balawali 
were  a  turbulent  race,  and  Partab  Singh  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  adopt  his  cause. 
But  he  was  at  once  followed  by  several  troops 
of  English  cavalry  who  were  directed  to  surround 
Balawali  and  prevent  Partab  Singh's  escape,  until 
a  force,  composed  of  five  companies  of  infantry  and 
three  guns,  which  marched  from  Ludhiana  on  the  30th 
September,  should  arrive. 

The  Prince    saw  that  it  was  dangerous    to 

remaiti  at  Balawali,  where  his  cap- 
the  /vrttin/  and  Joins  turo  was  Certain,  and,  the  day  after 
rHui^singHAkuii.    ^^  ^^  entered  the  fort,  he  aban- 

doned  it,  caxr3ring  off  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand rupees  with  other  valuables  that  had  been 
lodged  there ;  and  after  a  long  and  circuitous 
march,  crossed  the  Satlej  at  Makhowal,  with  forty 
followers,  and  joined  Phula  Singh  Akali  who  was 
in  force  on  the  opposite  bank.^ 

This  famous  outlaw  t  had  taken  up  his  resi- 

wuh  whpm  h0     dence  at  Nandpur  Makhowal  and 

uTi!^!^  ^  tjh«    defied  the    whole    power  of    the 

*•*'*«/•  Sikhs  to  expel  him.     He  had  with 

•  8ir  D.  Ochterlonj  to  Resident  Dehli  30th  September  18U.  Sir 
G.  Clerk  to  Agent  OoTernor  General  20th  March  1836. 


who 


t  Pbala  Sinsh  was  the  leader  of  the  Akalis  of  the  Amritsar  temple, 
attacked    Mr.   MetcaTfe*8  party  in   1809,  and  also   Lienteaant 
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him  about  seven  hundred  horse  and  two  guns.  With 
this  man  Partab  Singh  remained  for  two  months, 
then  persuading  him  to  cross  the  Satlej  and  actively 
assist  him  at  Balawali,  which  remained  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Baja  of  Jhind«  When  it  became 
known  that  Phula  Singh  had  crossed  the  Satlej,  the 
Agent  at  Ludhiana  wrote  without  delay  to  Raja 
Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  and  the  Eiians  of  Maler 
Kotla,  directing  them  to  combine  their  forces  and 
attack  him,  tiiiough  such  was  the  veneration  in 
which  Phula  Singh  was  held  by  the  Sikhs  that 
there  appeared  little  chance  of  the  Nabha  troops 
loyally  acting  against  him,  and  Maler  Kotla  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  act  alone.  ^  Balawali, 
rmrutb  Bingh    ^^  ^<>'^  time,   was  invested  by  Pat- 


ZuVhuil^M^^u  tial*^ troops,  and  was  almost  pre- 
€omp€tte4tor€iir€.  pared  to  suHT^ider,  when  its  de- 
fenders heard  of  Ihe  approach  of  Phula  Singh. 
They  at  once  broke  off  negotiations,  while  Partab 
Singh  went  in  advance  and  with  a  few  men  threw 
himself  into  the  fort.  Seven  hundred  of  the  Pat* 
tiala  troops  marched  to  intercept  Phula  Singh^ 
who   was  unable  to  relieve  the  fort,  and  retired 


White  on  Burej  doty,  and,  who,  for  hfis  nomerons  crimes,  bad  been  o«^ 
la  wed  bj  Ranjit  Singh  on  demand  of  the  Britiah  Government 
Vide  mOe  p.  12S,  192—84. 

*  Pbnla  Singh  had,  as  an  Akali,  (a  Sikh  ascetic  class),  great  infliienee 
with  bis  countiymen.  The  Maharaja  tried  for  years,  with  half  sinceritj 
to  capture  him,  and  the  English  drove  him  from  place  to  place,  bat 
conld  never  seize  him.  At  this  very  time,  when  Partab  Singh  joined 
him  at  Makhowal,  the  Maharaja  had  sent  the  most  poMtive  orders  for 
the  Philor  troops  to  drive  him  ont  of  his  territories.  The  garrison  was 
accordingly  marched  against  him,  bnt  when  they  approached,  Phala 
Singh  sent  to  ask  them  if  they  wonld  kill  their  Ouru,  (spiritual  teacher). 
The  Sikhs  would  not  molest  him  ;  and  the  whole  force  was  kept  out 
some  two  months  to  prevent  his  plundering,  marching  where  he 
marched,  more  like  a  guard  of  honor  than  anything  else.  Nmnberless 
stories  of  the  same  kind  can  be  told  of  Phnla  Singh,  who  was  a  very 
remarkable  man.  He  was  a  robber  and  an  outlaw,  bnt  he  was  never- 
theless a  splendid  soldier,  and  a  brave,  enthusiastic  roan.  He  made 
friends  with  Ranjit  Singh  later,  and  won  for  him  the  great  battle  of  Teri, 
in  which  he  was  killed,  in  1823. 


J 
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toward  the  Satlej,  taking  refuge  in  a  village  be- 
longing to  two  Sirdars,  Dip  Singh  and  Bir  Singh, 
who  reproached  the  troops  for  attempting  to  offer 
violence  to  a  poor  fakir  and  their  GUrd.  The 
Pattiala  General  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  this 
emergency,  and  wrote  to  the  Political  Agent,  who 
warned  the  Sirdars  against  protecting  an  outlaw 
whom  all  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  had  been  ordered  to 
expel  from  their  territories.  The  Chiefs  of  Nabha 
and  Kjthal  were  directed  to  send  their  forces  to 
Balawali  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Pattiala,  as  the 
latter  were  afraid  of  the  odium  that  would  ever 
afterwards  attach  itself  to  them  should  they  be  the 
only  assailants  of  Prince  Partab  Singh.  The  Pat- 
Th€  fort  of  Bala-    i^slsi,  authoritics   wished  a  British 

dero,    and    Partab      forCO     tO     bc    SCUt   tO  Balawali,     but 

^^.  "*  ***^  ^^  tbis  was  unnecessary,  for  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  great  straits  and  the  fort  sur- 
rendered on  the  28th  of  January.  Prince  Partab 
Singh  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  placed  under 
merely  nominal  restraint,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Dehli  to  throw  himself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  His  ally, 
Phula  Singh,  was  more  fortunate.  He  marched 
to  Mokatsar,  in  the  Firozpur  district,  and  there 
levied  contibutions,   and    being  joined    by  Sirdar 

Nihal  Singh  Attdriwala,  gave  battle 
oape9,  defeating  tho  to  the  Philor  garrisou,  which  he 
'"  *^  defeated  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Akali  not  losing  more  than 
fifty  men.  The  Maharaja  was  much  annoyed  at 
this  affair,  and  thinking  Phula  Singh  might  be 
made  useful  if  he  took  him  into  his  service,  invited 
him  to  Lahore,  where  he  declined  to  go,  demanding 
that  Mokatsar,  which  was  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage 
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among  the  Sikhs,  should  be  given  him  for  his 
residence.^ 

Partab  Singh  fled  to   Lahore,  but  Maharaja 

^ .,    ^     ^      Ranjit  Singh  refused  to  shelter  a 

ma^yiummiZahor^    murderer,  and  gave  him  up  to  the 

English  authorities  who  placed  him 
in  confinement  at  Dehli,  where  he  died  in  June  1816, 
HUdmihatiHMi,    ^^^  ^^  ostate  of  BaTwiua,  which 
A.  D.  isi;  ^^g  granted  in  his  name,  lapsed  to 

Government.t  Partab  Singh  married  two  wives, 
Bhagbari,  the  daughter  of  Kirpal  Singh  of 
Shamghar,  and  the  daughter  of  Sadha  Singh,  Kdkar 
of  Philor,  but  neither  bore  him  any  children.  His 
jDexik  of  prin^  youugcr  brother,  Mehtab  Singh,  died 
MmhtabSingK  ^  few  mouths  bofore  him,   wheu 

only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  administration  of  Jhind  was  now  carried 
priiMa  rmt€th  sit^h  ^u  with  tolerablo  tranquillity.  Prince 
at  Btgtni.  Fatah  Singh  acting  as  Begent,  and 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  having  no  other  son,  did  not 
oppose  an  arrangement  which  was  nevertheless 
distasteful  to  him. 

In  1817,  a  case,  which  gave  rise  to  voluminous 

^  ^,     ,         ^     correspondence,  but  which  requires 

img  thB  viuagmt  of    only  the  briefest  mention,  occurred, 

regarding  the  villages  of  Dabn  and 
Danouli.  Twelve  years  after  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  established  at  Dehli,  and  some  time 
after  it  had  taken  Hissar  from  Abdt&l  Samad  Khan, 
Mr.  Eraser,  the  Revenue  Officer,  discovered  that 
two  villages  called  Dibri  and  Danouli,  were  in  the 
ancient  register  of  the  pargannah  of  Muhim.     He 

*  Captain  Birch  to  Secretary  to  Government,  7tb,  11th,  16th,  17th, 
December  1814,  and  28th  January  1815. 

t  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehli,  3l8t  AugOBt  1816. 


found  them  ten  miles  distant  from  any  other  villages 
of  that  pargannahy  surrounded  by  Jhind  lands,  and, 
on  his  own  authority,  placed  them  under  attach- 
ment. The  Baja  pleaded  that  these  villages  were 
his  ;  that  they  formed  part  of  the  conquests  of  his 
father  Gajpat  Singh,  which  had  been  maintained 
and  confirmed  to  him  both  by  the  British  and  the 
Mahrattas.  His  zamindars  had  tilled  the  lands  of 
these  villages;  and  had  always  made  use  of  the 
The  vuutgee  are  wasto  attached  to  thcm  for  the 
jmfmofjnund,  pasturage  of  their  cattle.     There  was 

little  doubt  that  the  claim  of  the  Baja  was  good, 
and  that  set  up  for  the  British  Government  by  a  too 
enthusiastic  officer  was  abandoned.* 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  died  in  1819,  and  was  suc- 

The  death  pfMuo»    cocded    by  his  son  Fatah  Singh. 
Bhmg  Bingh.  ist9.      g^  j^  married  three  wives  :  first, 

Dya  Kour,  daughter  of  Bakhsu  Singh  of  Barf 
Minsa,  the  mother  of  Fatah  Singh  ;  secondly,  Sada 
Kour,  the  daughter  of  Fdkhar  Singh  of  Jodhpiir 
Siibake,  who  bore  him  Partab  Singh ;  and,  lastly, 

Subrahi,  from  a  zamindar  familv  of 
Kaleki,    the    mother    of    Mehtab 
Singh,  and  who  was  murdered  by  Prince  Partab 
Singh. 

The  reign  of  Baja  Fatah  Singh  was  very  short 

Thereignofrmiah    ^^^  quito  uneveutful.     Ho  died  on 
Binghnmeeef^ui.       ^^  g^j  ^f  February  1822,  at  his 

residence  of  Sangrur,  aged  thirty-three,  leaving  one 

HUdemihimA.D.    SOU,  Saugat  Singh,  eleven  years  of 

^•**-  age,  the  child  of  his  second  wife 


•  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Resident  Dehli,  27th  April  1817.  Letter  from 
Resident  to  Sir  D.  Octerlony,  enclosing  Mr.  Fraser's  report.  Captala 
Bircli  to  General  Ochterlony,  eudoeiug  letter  from  Ri^a  Bhag  Siugh, 
dated  26th  December  1816. 
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Sahib  Kour,  daughter  of  Khushh^  Singh  of 
Boumewala.  His  first  wife  Khem  Kour,  daughter 
of  Sirdar  Df ddr  Siugh,  bore  him  no  children. 

No  leqpecial  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
British  Government  with  regard  to  the  Jhind 
administration,  but  the  officers  of  that  State  were 
directed  to  carry  on  the  Government  in  the  ordinary 
manner,* 

The  installation  of  the  young  Raja  took  place 
s^fa  sangitt  signh  ou  thc  30th  July  1822,  at  Jhind, 
*•**•"**•  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Phulkian 

Chiefe,  andOaptain  Boss,  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
who  presented  the  usual  Khillat  of  investiture  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  t     In  April 

1824,  the  young  Chiefs  was  married 
to  Sabhi  Kour,  daughter  of  Sirdar 
Ranjit  Singh  of  Shihabad,  with  great  pomp, 
Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  who  was  not  able  to  attend 
himself,  sending  a  deputation  headed  by  Sirdar 
Baisahka  Singh,  Captain  Murray,  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  attending  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government.  | 


*  Captain  Roes  to  Secretary  to  Government,  dated  7th  February 
and  2nd  March  1822,  and  Secretary  to  Government  to  Mr.  A»  Ross,  Agent 
Governor  General,  dated  16th  March  1822. 

t  (^tain  Ro68  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated  9th  Angnst  1 822. 
Agent  Governor  General  to  Captain  Roes  22nd  May  1822,  and  Secretary 
to  Government  to  A.  Ross  Esq.,  dated  4th  May  1822. 

The  Kbillats  presented  to  Rajas  Fatah  Singh  and  Sangat  Singh, 
<m  their  respective  installations,  were  composed  of  the  following  articles :  — 

A  string  of  pearls ;  a  /^Aa  (  worn  in  the  tnr£an  ) ;  a  Sirpesh 
(Ditto  ) ;  a  pair  of  shawls ;  one  square  shawl ;  one  piece  of  Kinkh4b;  one 
piece  of  Gnlbadan ;  a  tnrban ;  two  pieces  of  Srisaf  cloth ;  an  elephant ;  a 
hm»9  a  Jewelled  cropper  saddle ;  girths  and  elephants*  trappings. 

{  Captain  Murray  to  C.  Elliott,  Esqnire,  Agent  to  Governor  Gen- 
eral, AprU  1824. 
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The  usual  results  which  a  minority  produces  in 
_      ^  ,    ,        Native  States,   soon  be^n  to  show" 

The  eo^ution  into  ,  ,        -     " 

which  the  j^hind    themselves  in  Jhind.     The   affairs 

admtnietrution  feii,         j*   ja.        t->    •        /•  ii     •    a        ir  .     *      i 

of  the  Kaja  fell  into  the  utmost 
confusion ;  the  territory  was  ill-managed,  the  people 
discontented,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  re-, 
monstrances  of  the  British  authorities  regarding 
grievances  that  he  was  called  upon  to  redress.  To 
such  a  point  did  this  reddessness  proceed,  ihjBL^  the 
Political  Agent  at  length  recommended  that  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  cash  payments  received  by 
the  Baja,  on  account  of  the  Ludhiana  cantonmentu 
and  for  the  Sayer  and  Abkari  duties  thereof,  should 
be  suspended  until  the  Baja  should  satisfy  all  just 
claims  pending  against  his  territory  and  subjects."" 

In  1 826,  Kaja  Sangat  Singh  paid  a  visit  to 
xhsxajavisite    Maharaja  Banjit  Singh.     He  was 

met  at  Amritsar  by  some  Sirdars  of 


the  Court,  and  conducted  with  hon<Hr  to  Lahore 
where  the  Maharaja  received  him  very  kindly,  and 
on  the  festival  of  the  HoU,  made  his  officials 
present  nazrs  to  him.  Banjit  Singh  invited  the 
Baja  to  accompany  him  to  Jow^  Mukhi,  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Elangra  Hills,  and  he 
consented  to  go  as  far .  as  Dinanagar  where  he 
waited  for  the  Maharaja's  return,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  grant  of  a  jagir  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab. 
A  seeatu  vitu  t^     Iq  1827,  hc  again  visited  Lahore. 

Itaheve    <n    A.,   D,       -m*-   i  •        -rfc        ••  m      r^*       ^  i  • 

1S97.  Maharaja  Kanjit  Smgh  seems  to 

have  taken  a  great  liking  for  him,  and  gavp  hii^ 
many  presents,  one  of  which  brought  him  into  some 
trouble  with  the    British  Government.     Antidn^ 


riMMMi 
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* ■    II  ■  I  I      I  III «  I      11    ■ »  I      11    II    - 

!««  vuimge  •t  ^n-    ^'"^  ^^  cstate  held  by  Sirdar  Earn 
li^'^^'HTu*'^*^    Singh,   on  the  south  side  of  the 

Singh  ky  the  Mmha-  o"^  ^  ^         ^ 

•^•*  Satlej^  claimed  by  Ba^njit  Smgh  as 

a  dependency  of  Lidiore,  but  the  claim  to  which 
had  not  been  admitted.  This  village  Baja  Sangat 
Singh  suddenly  attacked  and  took  from  the  rightful 
owner  who  complained  to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor 
General.  The  Eaja  was  called  upon  for  an  explan- 
ationi  and,  in  reply,  produced  a  grant  from  Ranjit 
Singh  of  the  village  in  question,  with  two  others, 
named  Bajnana  and  Joghal,  in  eitchange  for  a 
nazrana  of  Bs.  30,000,  a  female  riding  elephant, 
and  a  horse.  The  conduct  of  Hanjit  Singh  in  grants 
ing  a  village  which  did  not  belong  to  him  was  not  re- 
markable ;  but  that  of  Sangat  Singh,  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government,  in  accepting 
or  purchasing  villages  from  a  foreign  power,  was 

most  reprehensible.     He  was  conse* 

Bui    the    BrUUh  11- 

B^90mm€Ht  iiMtot    qucutly  directed  to  restore  the  vil- 

9H Us 9urrtnder,  «  ...         j     i    i  i  •        i 

lages  Without  delay,  and  received  a 
severe  rebuke  for  entering,  without  the  knowledge 
or  permission  of  the  Government,  into  negotiations 
with  Lahore.  The  Baja  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey,  and  surrendered  Antidna  to  Ram  Singh,  on 
which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  other  two 
villages.* 

The  case  of  the  jagirs   Trans-Sutlej,    which 
The  jagtr  gnnus    Sau^at  Siu^h  had  rcceivod  durinGT 

ef  the  Mnhmr^ju  ef      ,-         .-.       ^       x     t.  '         100/.  J 

1890-1897.  his  Visits  to  Lahorc   m    1826   and 

1827,  was  also  discussed.  The  annual  revenue  de- 
rived from  these  was  estimated  at  Rs.  25,500; 
from  some  the  owners  had  been  ousted  to  make  way 


•  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  Secretary  to  Oovernment^  12th  Jnne  ISas. 
Secretary  to  GoTomment  to  Sir  E.  Go1elNXX>ke«  3rd  July  1828.  Sir  £. 
Colebrooke  to  dtptain  Murray,  29th  July  1828. 


■■*■ 
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for  the  new  master,  and  otkets  had  been  already 
held  by  the  Maharaja's  officers  on  military  tenure. 
The  first  was  Bai  Majara^  consisting  of  twelve 
villages^  worth  ila  13,000,  which  was  given  to  Sangat 
Singh  at  Dinanagar  in  1826  ;  Mahrampur,  consisting 
of  six  villages,  valued  at  Be.  6,000 ;  Musapur,  one 
village,  worth  Be.  4,500  ;  and  an  assignment  of  Be. 
200  a  year  from  a  jagir,  Trans-Satlej,  held  by  Sirdar 
Dewa  Singh,  all  given  during  Sangat  Singh's  visit 
to  Lahore  in  1827.* 

The  Qovemment  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
Theprineipteiaid  ^  onforco  the  relinquishment  of 
t^i!Hiht^^!^  these  jagira  on  this  occasion,  but 
iofirretgn  grants.  laid  dowu  the  frmdamental  principle 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  alliance  with  the  pro- 
tected Chiefs  required  them  to  abstain  from  all 
connection  or  intercourse  with  foreign  Princes  and 
Governments,  excepting  such  as  should  be  of  a 
purely  complimentary  nature,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  the  British  authorities.  The 
jagirs  already  granted  were  not  directed  to  be 
returned,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  practice  had  ever  been  carried,  or  was  likely  to 
be  carried,  so  far  as  to  cause  any  pratical  inconveni- 
ence, but  should  such  result,  action  would  at  once 
be  taken  to  compel  adherence  to  the  principle  which 
had  been  laid  down,  t 

No  sooner  had  this  case  been  settled,  than  Baja 
The  B^fa  again    Saugat  Siufifh  Bftaxa  opeued  nego- 

^pens    negoHaHans  P  -^     t  \  'xx.       j.    fi. 

wiihLah9r€.  nations  with  Jjahore    without  the 

sanction  of  Government.     The  question  related  to 


•  Captain  G.  Wade  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  5th  Angast  1828. 

t  Secretary  to  Government  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  18th  Jaly  1828. 
Sir  B.  Colebrooke  to  Government,  23rd  and  24(h  Jnne  1828.  Captain 
Wade  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  of  14th  August,  and  Sir  E.  Cotebrooke  to 
Captain  Wade  of  19th  August  1828. 
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six  villages  held  in  joint-proprietorship  to  the  south 
of  the  Satlej,  by  the  Maharaja  and  Sangat  Singh, 
and  which  the  latter  desired  to  possess  altogether, 
farming  the  Maharaja's  share.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  particular  objection  to  this  proposition  in  itself. 
The  evils  of  divided  authority  were  apparent,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  objectionable  and  liable  to 
still  greater  abuse,  if  the  Raja  should  farm  the  por- 
tion of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Maharaja,  and 
the  latter  should  retain  the  Civil  and  Criminal 
jurisdiction,  which  he  declined  altogether  to  resign ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  Sangat  Singh  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  farming  the  share 
held  by  Lahore.* 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  Cis- 

THeciB^satiej    ^^^^^J  ^^^^^^  Carrying  ou  indepen- 
Bajas  all  had  agtnu    deut  uegotiatious  with  Lahore,  when 

at  th€  Lahore  Court,         •■  .  i*  x  i  i      i  * 

almost  every  one  of  them  had  agents 
and  vakils  at  that  Court.  Those  of  the  Nabha 
and  Jhind  Kajas  were  generally  in  attendance,  while 
the  Maharaja  of  Fattiala  had  a  recognized  agent 
residing  at  Lahore,  and  it  was  seriously  contem- 
plated to  require  all  those  parties  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  communicate  directly  with  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  to  recall  their  agents  altogether ;  but 
this  idea  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

The  mismanagement  of  Jhind  continued  to   in- 
The  ntumnnaae-     crcasc  aud  it   bccamc  perhaps   the 

tnent  at  Jhind  in*  ^  r  r 

erea9€o,  and  t  h  e  worst  of  tho  ill-mauagod  Statos  on 
^tai^^  '''•  the  border.  The  Raja  deserted 
his  capital  altogether  as  a  residence,  and   went  to 


•  Captain  C.  Wade  to  Sir  E,  Colebrooke,  17th  Febniary  1829. 
Sir  E.  Colebrooke  to  Captain  Wade  of  10th  Febniary,  and  to  Captain 
Murray  27th  March  1829.  Captain  Murray  to  Resident  7th  Februaiy 
1829. 
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live  at  a  town  some  eighty  miles  distant,  from 
which  he  was  only  recalled  by  the  action  of  Cap- 
tain Murray  in  sending  a  native  official  to  carry  on 
the  Jhind  administration.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
officer  recalled,  than  Sangat  Singh  again  left  his 
capital,  and  did  not  re- visit  it  for  years.  Remon- 
stances  were  vainly  addressed  to  the  Kaja,  and 
Diwan  Singh,  his  principal  adviser,  was  able  to 
persuade  him  that  matters  could  be  so  arranged  a^ 
to  satisfy  the  British  authorities  without  any  trouble 
on  his  own  part.  Outrages  were  committed  on 
British  subjects  for  which  no  redress  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  demoralization  of  the  State  was 
extreme.*  Nor  were  the  persons  of  British  officers 
themselves  safe,  and,  in  March  1833,  Lieutenant 
Talbot,  of  the  8th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  was 
attacked  in  Jhind  territory  by  robbers,  and  subject- 
ed to  personal  outrage,  as  well  as  heavy  pecuniary 
loss.t  Compensation  was  indeed  procured  for  the 
loss  of  property,  but  the  Jhind  authorities  were  un- 
able to  bring  the  offenders  to  the  punishment  they 
deserved. 

The  detention  of  British  subjects  in  confinement 

«.    ^     without  lust  cause  by  the  Jhind 

viHu  Lahore  in  A.    authontics  was,  m   1834,   reported 

to  Government  by  the  Governor 
General's  Agent,  and  the  particular  grievances  com- 
plained of  were  redressed,  but  the  general  inefficiency 
and  oppression  of  the  administration  remained  the 
same.  |  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Kaja  left  on 

*  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  Agent  to  Governor  General,  to  Mr.  Clerk  20th 
April  1832,  and  Mr.  G.  Clerk  to  Mr.  Eraser  dated  28th  May  1832. 

f  Political  Agent  to  Agent  to  Governor  General,  22nd  March  1833, 
and  to  Lieutenant  Talbot  of  tbe  same  date. 

{  Agent  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Clerk  17th  July  and  23rd  Au- 
gust. Mr.  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General  19th  August  1834. 
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a  visit  to  Lahore^  to  be  present  at  the  Dusehra 
festival,  to  which  he  had  been  specially  invited  by 
Ranjit  Singh,  with  whom  he  seemed  more  anxious 
to  remain  on  good  terms  than  with  the  English 
Government,  to  whom  this  visit  gave  just  cause  of 
dissatisfaction,  occurring  so  soon  after  the  censure 
which  had  been  passed  on  the  Baja  for  his  imauthor- 
ized  negotiations  with  the  Lahore  Court.  * 

But  an  unexpected  close  was  brought  to  Raja 

»*.««««,-«.»    Sangat  Singh's  extravagance  and 

•/  B0jm  B4tngi$i    misgovemment.     On  the    2nd    of 

November  he  was  at  Basia  m  per- 
fect health,  though  intoxicated,  as  usual,  before 
evening.  The  next  morning  he  complained  of  feel- 
ing  unwell,  and,  becoming  rapidly  worse,  was 
advised  by  his  followers  to  leave  Basia  and  return  to 
Sangrur.  He  at  once  set  out  in  his  palanquin,  but 
died  before  he  had  passed  the  gate  of  Basia.  t 

At  the  time  of  his  death,   Sangat  Singh  was 
Th0  etii  retuiu  of    only    twcnty-threc    years  of   age, 
matet.  Left,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  tiie 

heir  to  a  large  principality  while  still  a  child, 
he  had  naturally,  and,  indeed,  necessarily  fidlen  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  found  their  interest  in  de* 
bauching  his  mind  and  encourging  his  lowest  pas- 
sions and  worst  extravagances.  The  history  of  long 
minorities  in  Native  States  is  ever  the  same.  The 
Ministers  to  whom  the  administration  is  confided, 
think  only  of  themselves  and  their  personal  gain 
and  advancement :  honesty,  loyalty,  devotion,  and 
truth  are  unknown ;  and  the  young  Prince,  who  is 
one  day  to  exercise  independent  power  and  to  whom 

•  Mr.  G.  aerk  to  Mr.  W.  Fraaer  25th  October  1834. 
t  Mr.  G.  Clerk  to  Mr.  W.  Fnuer  6th  November  1834. 


a  whole  people  must  look  for  their  only  hope  of 
justice, ,  is  abandoned  to  prostitutes,  fiddlers  and 
buffoons ;  till,  at  eighteen,  with  a  body  enfeebled 
by  debauchery,  and  incapable  of  ever  giving  an  heir  to 
his  State ;  with  an  intellect  untrained  and  neglected^ 
and  a  morality  which  would  disgrace  a  brothel ;  he 
is  useless  for  any  purpose  on  the  earth  save  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  his  greedy  favorites ;  to  squander  the 
wealth  which  his  ancestors  had  laboriously  amassed 
by  their  energy  and  courage  ;  and  to  drag  in  the  dirt 
a  name  which  was  once  illustrious. 

The  natural  faults  of  Sangat  Singh's  character 

m0  ehmrmeter  of    wcro  carofully  encouragod  by  his 

««»#«i  aimgh.  niinisters  for  their  own   ends.     His 

father,  Fatah  Singh,  had  left  a  large  quantity  of 
treasure  which  had  been  still  fiirther  increased  by 
Sahib  Kour,  while  Kegent  for  her  son.  But  it  was 
all  squandered  by  Sangat  Singh  in  a  thousand 
extravagances,  more  especially  in  his  expeditions 
to  Lahore ;  and  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he 
found  the  money  he  required,  and  for  which  the 
legitimate  revenue  of  his  country  would  not  suffice^ 
in  repeated  extortions  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects ; 
administrative  duties  were  altogether  neglected; 
life  and  property  became  insecure ;  while  the  most 
faithfiil  servants  of  the  State  sought,  in  British 
territory,  an  asylum  where  they  might  be  secure 
from  the  molestations  and  oppressions  of  the  Baja 
and  his  minister  Diwan  Singh.  * 

Sangat  Singh  left  no  son.     He  had  married 

The  e»Hmetum  •/    throc  timos :  first>  to  Subhan  Kour, 

^Fhind  chieft.  daughter  of  Sirdar   Ranjit  Singh 

of   Sh^lhabad ;    secondly,   to  Siikhan,  daughter  of 


*  Mr.  6.  Clerk  to  Mr.  W.  Frtser  2nd  Novembelr  1832. 
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Sirdar  Jiun  Singh  Dhaliwal,  and,  lastly,  to  Nand 
Kour,  the  daughter  of  Dtilla  Singh  of  Tibba, 

The  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  Chief 
T^«o{ia<6roir«ia.  were  three  second  cousins :  Sarup 
n^r  **•  "•'"'  Singh.  Sukha  Singh  and  Bhagwan 
Singh,  the  Sirdars  of  Badrukhan  and  Bazidpur,  who 
had  for  long  been  separated  from  the  Jhind  branch 
of  the  family.  The  principality,  according  to  Sikh 
custom,  might  justly  have  been  treated  as  an  escheat 
and  have  been  annexed  to  the  British  dominions, 
for  in  Sikh  States  the  right  of  collaterals  to  suc- 
ceed did  not  obtain.  But  for  some  time  no  action 
was  taken,  either  by  Government  or  the  collateral 
relations  of  the  deceased  Chief,  and  Mai  Sahib 
Kour,  the  mother  of  Sangat  Singh  and  Regent 
during  his  minority,  carried  on  the  administration. 

Four  years  before  the  death  of  the  Kaja,    the 

i^t^irlSl^^  Political  Agent  had  been  directed 
in  e»€hang€  far  the    ^y  the  Govemmeut  to  souud  the 

right  of  sweeeedino  •'.       .       ,  ^,  .    «  ,  i    •       •/•it_ 

to  heirie9s  miaim.  prmcipal  Chiets  and  ascertain  if  they 
were  wiUing  to  pay  tribute,  on  the  understanding 
that  should  they  not  do  so  the  Government  would 
take  advantage  of  all  lapses  as  the  only  means  of 
reimbursing  itself  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
tecting the  States  between  the  Satlej  and  the 
Jamna. 

The  Political  Agent  accordingly  held  conversa- 
tions with  the  Pattiala,  Jhind,  Nabha  and  Kythal 
representatives,  pointing  out  to  them  that  although 
the  Chiefs  had  full  liberty  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
or  reject  it,  the  consequences  of  non-payment  of 
tribute  might  justly  cause  some  apprehension  as  to 
the  permanency  of  those  estates  to  which  there  were 
no  direct  heirs.     The  examples  of  Jhind  and  Kythal 
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were,  at  the  time,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Chiefs,  who 
met  at  Dhodan,  a  village  situated  on  their  com- 
mon frontiers,  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  no  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  Two  of  the  Chiefs  thought  it 
desirable  to  revise  their  relations  with  the  British 
Government,  but  they  were  overruled  by  others, 
who,  with  true  Sikh  recklessness,  preferred  the  easy 
terms  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  present,  to  a  more 
secure  future  which  involved  some  present  sacrifice. 
The  time  very  shortly  came  when  they  bitterly 
regretted  not  having  accepted  the  terms  offered 
them,  when  their  power  was  materially  reduced  by 
tlie  lapse  of  Kythal  and  the  partial  lapse  of  Jhind. 

The  intention  of  the  British  Government  at 
The  deeuum  re-    first  was  Undoubtedly  to  annex  the 
iMmed.  whole   State  of  Jhind.     The   Go- 

vernor General,  in  January  1835,  directed  that  as 
the  descendants  of  Hamir  Singh  (the  Nabha  house), 
and  Bhup  Singh  ( the  Bazidpur  and  Badrukhan 
house  ),  had  been  separately  provided  for,  they  had 
no  claims  whatever  to  the  Chiefship  ;  whether  the 
widows  of  the  deceased  Kaja  were  entitled  to  a  life 
interest  was  a  point  reserved  for  future  consideration 
and  report.  In  the  meantime,  Bani  Sahib  Kour 
was  to  continue  to  act  as  Regent,  and,  in  case  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  widows  were  disallowed,  the 
whole  State  would  be  sequestered,  Maharaja  Banjit 
Singh  of  Lahore  being  directed  to  advance  any 
claims  he  might  desire  for  estates  conferred  by  hiTn 
on  Baja  Bhag  Singh.^ 


•  Mr.  Fraser,  Agent  to  Governor  General,  to  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, dated  7th  and  9th  of  November,  and  5th  December  1834,  and  6th 
January  1835.  Secretary  to  Government  to  Agent  to  Governor  General, 
dated  21&t  January  1835. 
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The  claims  of  the  widows  were  conflicting  and 
Tke  eiaim.  of  iH.    numerous.     By  ordinary  Sikh  law 
•'***^'  the  widows  of  the  deceased  Chief 

would  succeed  to  his  estates,  but  there  were  many 
reasons  which  made  such  a  succession,  in  the  case 
of  Jhind,  objectionable  in  the  extreme.  The  three 
widows  of  the  late  Chief,  Banis  Subha  Kour,  Nand 
Kour  and  Sukhan  were  all  very  young,  the  eldest 
being  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  This  latter 
claimed  to  succeed  to  the  whole  estate,  as  being  the 
senior,  while  the  two  younger  asserted  their  claims 
The  ini>ontMmienee  ^  ^^  equal  partition.  But  the 
liu^ll^^^t^tt^  ^Jiu  ®^^^  attending  female  rule  were  so 
•ffemau  rule.  great  aud  notorious,  that  it  was  felt 

that  the  entire  disorganization  of  the  State  would 
be  the  result  were  it  now  permitted.  In  smaller 
estates,  widows  of  mature  age  had,  on  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  succeeded  and  carried  on  the  admin- 
istration with  credit ;  but  the  case  was  different  in 
the  case  of  a  large  principality  like  Jhind,  which 
could  only  with  the  utmost  danger  .  be  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  three  young  women,  little  more  than 
children,  who  would,  without  doubt,  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  designing  favorites,  who  would  use 
the  authority  of  the  Ranis  for  interested  ends, 
while  the  honor  of  the  family  could  not  be  safe  with 
women  whose  passions  or  caprice  would  be  subject  to 
no  practical  restraint. 

Besides  the  widows  of  the  late  Chief,   two  of 

The  widow  of  ju0m    bis  father's  widows  also  advanced 

raiah  Singh.  their  claims  to  succession.     Sahib 

Kour  was  the  elder  of  these,  and  the  mother  of  Baja 
Sangat  Singh,  during  whose  minority  she  had 
carried  on  the  administration  with  considerable 
ability.     Khem  Kour  was  the  junior  widow,  who 


■ki^MtM 
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claimed  an  equal  share  with  Sahib  Kour,  who,  on 
her  part,  claimed  the  whole.  Neither  of  these 
ladies  had  any  legal  right  whatever.* 

Kani  Baghbari  was  the  senior  widow  of  Prince 
The  euim  ofMani    P^i^b  Singh,  who  put  In  a  claim 
^^""^'p^^^i    as  being  the  widow  of  Raja  Bhag 
«»Hf*.  Singh's  favorite  son,  in  whose  favor 

he  had  executed  a  will,  assigning  to  him  the  Raj.  But 
the  claim  of  this  lady  was  quite  invalid,  as  Partab 
Singh  had  never  succeeded  his  father,  and  the 
widow  could  have  no  right  to  claim  through  him.t 

The  Raja  of  Nabha  advanced  a  claim  as  the 
That  of  th9  Rajm    doscondaut,  with  the  Jhind  house, 
ofNahha.  from  a  common  ancestor  ;  but  this 

claim  was  at  once  disallowed,  for  his  branch  of  the 
family  had  separated  from  that  of  Jhind  previous 
to  the  founding  of  the  principality  by  Raja  Gajpat 
Singh. 

The  Raja  advanced  in  support  of  his  claim,  the 

The  mrgutnentt  in    docisiou  of  Government  in  re  the 

favor. fhueimim.      Rakrila    estate,    which    had  been 

adjudged  to  escheat  to  the  Bhai  of  Kythal  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  branches  of  the  Bhaikian  family.  | 
He  also  urged  the  importance  of  transferring  the 
charge  of  so  important  an  estate  as  that  of  Jhind  to 
a  State  possessing  the  authority  and  the  means  requi- 
site to  the  due  administration  of  such  extensive  terri- 
tories, in  preference  to  adopting,  as  their  sovereign 


*  Mr.  G  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated  2(Hh  Februaiy, 
12th  March,  and  4th  June  1835.  Agent  Governor  General,  to  Mr.  Clerk 
dated  2iid  February  and  14th  May  1838. 

t  Agent  Governor  General  to  Secretary  to  Government,  dated  7t1i 
July  1836^  and  Secretary  to  Government  to  Agent  Governor  Genera) 
dated  27th  July  1836. 

t  Secretary  to  Government  to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated  4th 
April  and  4Ui  May  1822. 
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a  less  influential  member  of  tlie  family,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  tender  a  nazrdna  of  four  lakhs  of 
rupees  on  the  recognition  of  his  title  to  inherit. 
But  the  claims  of  the  Nabha  Raja  were  too  mythical 
to  be  substantiated  by  any  payment  of  nazrdna.  * 
The  only  remaining  claimants  were  the  Chiefs 
The  icmafnfng  ^^  BazidpuT  and  Badrukhan,  Sir* 
cIZ/^Jb1m*1  ^^*^  Sarup  Singh  and  Sukha  Singh, 
mnd  Badruhhmn,  and  to  explaiu  their  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  back  a  short  way  the  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  Jhind  family. 

Sirdar  Bhup  Singh  was  the  third  son  of  Baja 

-*  ^  ^      Gwpat  Sinsh  of  Jhind*    He  was  a 

Bmdmkmn  famu^,     OTSive  msn,  but  not  giftod  With  any 

Sirdar  Bhup  8in§hm  i-i  •    ±   ^^•  ti> 

particular  inteUigence,  and  lost 
more  territory  by  his  imbecility  than  his  courage 
ever  enabled  him  to  gain.  .Bi^a  Bhag  Singh  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Chief  of  Jhind,  while  the 
estates  of  Badrukhan  and  Bazidpur  went  to  Bhup 
Singh.  The  latter  had  two  sons,  Karam  Singh,  by 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Arbel  Singh  of  Kaleki ; 
and  Basawa  Singh,  by  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 

Therebeuian.fMB    of  Gajju  Singh  of  Ralla.     Karam 
son,  Kmrom  Singh,     gingh  ^^A  B.  man  of  bad  charactor. 

He  quarrelled  with  his  father ;  and,  taking  up  arms 
against  him,  wrested  from  him  the  estate  of  Badru- 
khan. The  dispossessed  Chief  called  to  his  assistance 
some  of  his  Phulkian  relations  and  recovered  the 
estate,  yet  he  did  not  punish  his  son  by  entirely 
disinheriting  him,  but  made  over  to  him,  for  his 
maintenance,  the  village  of  Muhammadpur.  But, 
with  this,  Karam  Singh  was  not  content,  and  seized, 
by  force,  Bazidpur,  which  he  was  not  able  to  retain. 


_ 


*  Political  Agent  to  Agent  Governor  GenenU,  dated  24th  June  1886. 


and,  ci-OBsing  the  Satlej,  took  service  with  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh  at  Lahore. 

On  the  death  of  Bhup  Singh  his  territories 

were  divided  between  his  sons  by 
amefittrtBi  eMtate  5y  tho  PhulkiaH  Bajas,  who  assigned 
thsi^h^ihiaHChUfb.    ^  ^^  younger  son,  Basawa  Singh, 

thi^  largest  and  best  estate  of  Badrukhan,  and  to  the 
elder,  Bazidpur,  of  far  less  value,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  disobedience  and  rebellion.  Sirdar  Bhup 
Singh  received  his  share  in  X789,  from  which  time 
he  was  considered  as  an  independent  Chief,  alto- 
gether separate  &om  the  Jhind  house ;  and,  as  such, 
ha  was  always  treated  by  the  British  Government. 
Afi^r  his  death,  his  sons  E^aram  Singh  and  Basawa 
Singh  were  similarly  treated  as  independent.^ 

Karm  Singh,  on  his  father's  death,  returned 
to  Bazidpur,  where  he  died  in  1818,  leaving  one  son, 
Sarup  Singh,  who  claimed  to  succeed  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Jhind, 

If  the  right  of  collateral  succession  were  admit- 
B^Mmp  Bingh  hmd    tcd  by  Govemmcnt,  the  claim  of 

th«  beat  prima  fBicU      d  a-       t.  i  i         -r-r 

eiaim.  SaoTup  Smgh  appeared  good.     He 

was  the  son  of  Karam  Singh,  the  elder  of  Bhup 
Singh's  children,  and  as  such  had  a  preferential  right 
to  Sukha  Singh,  who  was  of  the  younger  branch, 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  having  been  affirmed  by 
Government  to  prevaU  in  Jhind.  t 


*  Political  Agent,  Mr.  O.  Clerk,  to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated 
6th  November  1834  and  2drd  March  1836.  Secretary  to  Government 
to  Agent  Governor  General,  dated  6th  Jannary  1836. 

t  The  qnestlonof  the  right  of  collaterals  to  succeed  has  been  dis- 
cussed, with  special  reference  to  the  Jhind  case,  in  a  treatise  on  **  The 
Sikh  Imo  of  InherUance  to  Chief »h^^^  by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 


i|i|       |l     I    v^mma^mm,  |p  ,, 
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Sirdar  Sukha  Singh  based  his  claim  mainly  on 
The  eiaim  o/  Sir.    the  alleged  fact  that  Karam  Singh 

dar  Sukhm  Singh  of      tii  j^'-l      'xj  jj»      J 

Badruhhan,undthe    A^^  been  oismiientea  and  disownea 

l^'^a^rtT^t  ^y  ^  ^^^^^^  and  that,  consequent- 
Singh's  mceenicn.     ly^  he  was  incompetont  to  succeed ; 

and,  secondly,  on  an  alleged  custom  in  the  Jhind 
family  by  which  the  estate  ordinarily  passed  to  the 
second  son.  This  latter  objection  was  of  little  im- 
portance. It  will  be  remembered  that  Baja  Bhag 
Singh  urged  the  same  custom  when  he  desired  to 
obtain  sanction  for  the  will  he  had  made  in  favor 
of  his  second  son,  but  the  Government  declined  to 
acknowledge  it,  nor  had  it  any  real  existence.  In 
the  case  of  Sukha  Singh,  moreover,  the  argument 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  he  had  a  younger 
brother,  Bhagwan  Singh,  whose  rights  would  na- 
turally be  stronger  than  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  disinheritance  of  Karam 
ThedisinheHiance  Singh,  which  his  son  Sarup  Singh 
o/Kamm  Singh.  denied,  thcrc  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sirdar  Bhup  Singh  viewed  the  unnatural  and  rebel- 
lious conduct  of  his  son  with  extreme  displeasure, 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  would  never 
receive  him.  This  feeling  was  shared  by  the  other 
members  of  his  &mily,  for,  on  Karam  Singh's  death, 
at  Bazidpur,  on  his  return  from  the  Punjab,  none  of 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  paid  the  usual  visit  of  con- 
dolence, a  ceremony  never  omitted  among  allied 
houses,  while  they  all  sent  deputations  and  paid  the 
highest  respect  to  the  family  of  his  brother  Sirdar 
Basawa  Singh,  on  his  death,  a  few  years  later.  This 
feeling  was  shown  still  more  strongly  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  territory  after  Bhup  Singh's  death,  when 
the  Rajas,  believing  that  the   British   Government 
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were  anxious  that  it  should  be  equally  divided 
among  the  sons,  endeavoured  to  give  the  partition 
that  appearance,  while,  in  reality,  they  allotted  to 
the  younger  son  a  far  more  valuable  share,  that  of 
Buch-ukhan,  of  which  Karam  Singh  ever  afterwards 
tried  vainly  to  possess  himself. 

The  funeral  rites  which,  among  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  alike,  are  considered  of  the  utmost  importance, 
were  undoubtedly  performed  by  Sirdar  Basawa 
Singh  alone,  and  on  this  point  Sukha  Singh  laid 
great  stress.  Karam  Singh,  it  is  true,  came  to  his 
Other's  funeral,  but  was  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  ceremonies.  On  the  death  of  Kaja 
Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind,  Sirdar  Sukha  Singh  again 
performed  the  customary  sites ;  but  this  was  easily 
explained  in  a  case  of  death  so  unexpected  as  that 
of  the  Eaja's,  and  in  a  climate  where  cremation  must 
take  place  so  soon  after  death.  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh 
being  at  a  distance  was  unable  to  be  present,  and, 
apart  from  other  right,  the  personal  superintendence 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  could  not  confer  a  title 
to  inherit.  *  The  claim  of  Sarup  Singh  was  accord- 
ingly held  to  be  good  as  against  that  of  Sukha  Singh, 
and  his  disinheritance  not  to  have  been  complete, 
for,  at  all  events,  by  the  decree  of  the  Phulkian  Bajas, 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  large  share  of  his  father's 
territory. 


*  Petition  of  Sirdar  Samp  Singh.  Mr.  G.  Clerk  to  Agent  to  Governor 
General,  15th  June,  4th  Jnly,  9th  December  1836.  Petition  of  Sirdar 
Sukha  Singh  with  Secretary  to  Government's  letter  10th  April  1839.  Mr. 
G.  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General  23rd  October  1835.  Petition  of 
Sarup  Singh  with  Secretary  to  Government's  letter  to  Agent  Governor 
General  6th  January  and  27th  July  1836.  Agent  Governor  General 
to  Mr.  Clerk  10th  August  24th  October,  and  2l8t  November  1836. 
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The  right  of  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh  of  Bazidpur 

The  printipu  OH    haviHg  been  admitted  by  the  British 

to**^^*to*J*d[iIl     Government,   the    question    arose, 

poeedof,  what  principle  should  be  held  to 

govern  ihe  disposition  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
territory.  This  territory  consisted  of  three  distinct 
portions  :  that  which  was  possessed  by  Baja  Gajpat 
Singh,  the  founder  of  the  family,  through  whom 
Sarup  Singh  claimed,  and  which  comprised  the  dis- 
tricts of  Jhind  and  Sufidon,  the  best  portion  of  the 
territory  ;  secondly,  the  gra^ts  made  by  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh  of  Lahore  to  the  Jhind  Chief  previous 
to  the  treaty  of  1809,  including  Ludhiana,  Basia, 
Morinda,  &c.;  and,  lastly,  certain  grants  made  by  the 
Maharaja  subsequent  to  that  treaty. 

Sarup  Singh  urged  that  his  claim  to  succeed 

in  h  9W.    being  adn^iitted,  he  was  entitled  to 

9ertshu  right  to  ihB    inherit  tho  wholo  territory,  includ- 

whoie  territory,  •  •       j         j  j  •   •  i  • 

mg  ancient  and  modem  acquisitions, 
both  old  and  recent  grants  :  he  urged  this  partly 
on  the  ground  that,  as  regarded  collateral  succession, 
the  Phulkian  family  was  different  in  its  position 
from  others,  and  this  was,  no  doubt^  true,  though 
not  in  the  manner  that  Sarup  Singh  intended  it. 

The  Bajas  of  Pattiala,  Nabha  and  Jhind,  and 

The  nature  efthe    ^^  Bhais  of  Kythal,  woro  all  mal' 

^rcii!^u!'7L  9^^^^3  or  tributaries,  of  the  Dehli 
4mw9oftheMmpire.     Empcrors.     They  had  joined  with 

other  Sikhs  in  predatory    incursions    into    Dehli 

territory,    and  had    forcibly    taken    possession   of 

country  which  the  Muhammadan  rulers   were  too 

feeble  to  retain ;  but  they,   nevertheless,   remained 

nominally,  and  as  far   as  payment  of  tribute  was 

concerned,  actually  the  subjects  of  the  Emperors ; 
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and  when  this  tribute  fell  into  arrears,  they  were 
compelled^  by  force  of  arms,  to  make  it  good,  in  the 
same  way  as  other  contumacious  zaminddrs.  They 
were  not,  and  never  had  been  independent^  and  the 
British  Government,  which  had  assumed  towards 
them  precisely  the  same  position  that  the  Dehli 
Government  had  held,  was  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  all  escheats  in  return  for  its  protection  and  as  a 
compensation  for  the  non-payment  of  tribute  which 
Hinau  imw  at  ap^    it  did  Hot  domaud.     Sarup  Sinerh 

plUd to 8ikh inherit  ,  j    j  TZI*     J      ^  J  j.1.  xi. 

tanee.  pleaded  Uindu  law  and  the  author- 

ity of  the  Shastras  in  support  of  his  claim,  but 
these  laws  applied  to  personal  and  private  property 
alone.  Besides  the  Sikhs  had  abandoned  the  Hindu 
faith,  and  with  it  the  system  of  law  which  is  the 
basis  of  that  faith  and  which  was  inseparable  from 
it.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  had  been 
governed,  as  far  as  Chiefships  were  concerned,  by 
another  code  altogether,  and  it  was  as  reasonable 
for  them  to  refer  to  Manu  and  the  Shastras  as  the 
source  of  legal  authority,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  Muhammadans,  who  had  embraced  Sikhism,  to 
appeal  to  the  Shara.  The  Phulkian  Chiefs,  more- 
over, had,  only  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Baja  Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind,  declined  the  Govern- 
ment proposal  to  surrender  all  right  to  escheats  in 
favor  of  a  fixed  tribute. 

They  perferred  a  present  to  a  future  good,  and 
TkBprineipaiuyof    would  havo  had  uo  just  causc  for 
til^ZXe^  u^th^    complaint  had  the  Government  de- 
Govemmeni.  cidcd  to  treat  tho  whole  principality 

of  Jhind  as  a  legitimate  escheat.  They  certainly 
had  no  just  cause  for  complaint  in  the  decision 
which  gave  to  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh  the  Chiefship, 
the  title  of  Kaja,  and  the  possessions  which  had 
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been  held  by  the  ancestor  from  whom  he  derived 
his  claim,  which  constituted  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  resuming  all  later  grants  and 
acquisitions,  excepting  those  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Government  of  Lahore  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  of  1809,  which  justly  reverted  to  the 
original  donor.  Kaja  Bhag  Singh  had  conquered 
no  new  territory,  and  everything  which  he 
obtained,  beyond  what  he  inherited  from  his 
his  father,  was  by  direct  grant  from  the  Maharaja  of 
Lahore,  or  the  British  Government.* 

With  reference  to  the  Lahore  grants,  Maha- 

Granumad€by  the    i^ja  Raujit  Singh  assertod  his  right 

x«fcor«Gover»meMf.    ^  succced  to  all  the  cstatos  which 

he  had  granted  to  Jhind  both  previous  and  subse- 
quent to  the  treaty,  but  his  right  to  the  former  the 
Government  declined  to  allow.  He,  like  Sarup 
Singh,  fell  back  upon  the  Hindu  Law  of  inherit- 
ance which  he  had  never  respected,  but  which,  had 
it  been  in  force,  would  have  had  no  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue.  The  Sikh  Chiefs  who  claimed 
British  protection  were  not,  it  is  true,  exempted 
necessarily  from  all  dependence  on  the  ruler  of 
Lahore.  Those  who  were  at  that  time  avowedly 
dependent  upon  Ranjit  Singh  in  respect  to  any 
portion  of  the  lands  in  their  possession,  did  not 
necessarily  find  their  relations  with  that  Chief 
altered  by  the  treaty,  which  only  provided  that  the 

*  Mr.  G.  R.  Clerk  to  Agent  Governor  General,  26th  Febraarj,  23rd 
July  1835.  Agent  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Clerk,  30th  D^^oiber  )835« 
Secretary  to  Government  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  General  7th  Jnly, 
9th  September  and  I6th  December  1835.  Petitions  of  Samp  Singh  to 
Governor  General,  2l8t  August  and  5th  November  1835.  Letter  of 
Sarup  8inch  to  Mr.  Clerk  6th  May  1835.  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  Captain 
Murray,  13th  January  1826.  Mr.  Secretary  Edmonstone  to  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  14th  July  1810.  Political  Agent  Ludiana  to  Political  Agent 
Ambala,  15th  and '25th  of  November  1834.  Political  Agent  Ambala 
to  Mr.  Fiaser,  Agent  Governor  General,  29th  December  1834. 
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Maharaja  shotild  not  commit  or  stifier  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  possessions  or  rights  of  the  chiefe  in  his 
vicinity  of  the  territory  conferred  by  him  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Satlej.  But  grants^  absolutely  ceded 
without  conditions,  were  held  on  a  different  tenure. 
The  Maharaja  could  not  claim^  as  lotd  paramount, 
any  escheats  south  of  the  Satlej,  and  neither 
Hindu  nor  8ikh  law  warranted  a  donor  resuming  a 
gift  on  the  death,  without  heir,  of  the  donee. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Governor  General  to  the 

Maharaja  of  the  15th  of  June,  he 
«o««rHor6«n«reii<M  statcd  ''  thc  jagirs,  which  were  held 
ioMoretnr^t..        a  fcy  ^he  late  Raja's  family,  before 

"  the  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded  between 
"  yourself  and  the  British  Government,  through 
"  my  agency,  may,  as  observed  by  you,  be  con- 
'*  sidered  with  reference  to  that  treaty,  but  in 
"  respect  to  those  given  after  the  treaty,  I  agree 
"  with  you  that  you  have  a  right  to  resume  them.'* 

The  term  jagir,  used  in  these  letters,  was  meant 
Ambiguous  Ion*    ^^  signify  such  grauts  as  were  made 
^^*'**  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  on  condi- 

tions of  dependence,  and  did  not  refer  to  unconditional 
grants.  But  the  term  was  of  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
signification,  and  since  the  Maharaja  had  understood, 
or  pretended  that  he  understood  it  to  apply  to  grants 
of  whatever  character  they  might  be,  the  Governor 
General  was  unwilling  to  dispute  the  point. 

In  the  Maharaja's    first  conununication  with 
The  granu  previa    the   British.  Govomment,    he   had 

jfus  to  the  treaty  of  x    J  -L*        i    •       x     ii_ 

t803.  only  asserted  his  claim  to  the  grants 

made  to  the  Raja  of  Jhind  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
of  1809,  and  it  was  only  subsequently  that  he 
claimed  all  the  estates  granted  both  before  and  after 
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that  treaty,  even  hinting  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  entire  territory  possessed  by  the  late  Kaja 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  To  this  last 
claim  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  the  1st  February  1 836, 
replied  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  rendind 
*'  Your  Highness  that  though  you  may  be  distantly 
''  allied  to  the  late  Chief,  yet  the  succession  to 
"  principalities  is  not  governed,  either  in  law  or 
"  usage,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance  which 
"  are  applicable  to  the  jiroperty  of  individuals,"  * 

The  correspondence  regarding  the  Jhind  suc- 

_         ^  cession  was  long  continued,     and 

to  thai  trea^  to  do    the  prmciplc  was  at    length  laid 

down  that  the  Maharaja  of  Lahore 
should  resume  the  grants  made  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  1809 ;  that  the  new  Kaja  should  succeed 
alone  to  the  acquisitions  of  Baja  Gajput  Singh ;  and 
that  the  remaining  territory,  including  Ludhiana, 
should  lapse  to  the  British  Government.  This  deci- 
sion, which,  as  far  as  Sarup  Singh  and  the  Lahore 
Maharaja  were  concerned,  was  liberal  in  the  extreme, 
was  conveyed  in  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Governor  General,  dated  10th  January  1837.t 

"  3.     His  Lordship  in  Council  regrets  to  find 
Th€  final  dteuian    "  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 

of  tho  Oovomtneni       -,  i  ••  i  i  « 

o/r»<i<a.  ''  lay  down  any  general  rules  for 

"  succession  to  property  in  the  Sikh  States.     The 

*  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  Greneral, 
dated  8th  July  1835,  to  Captain  Wade,  Political  Agent,  dated  let  Febm- 
ary,  Uth  April  and  4th  July  1836.  Agent  Governor  General  to  Maha* 
raja  Ranjit  Singh,  dated  8th  Jnly  1835  Mr.  G.  Clerk  to  Agent  Govern- 
or General,  dated  23rd  Jnly  1885. 

Secretary  Government  of  India  to  Government  North  Western 
Provinces,  dated  4th  July  1836. 

t  Agent  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Clerk,  Political  Agents  dated  Uth 
Febnuiry  1837. 
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**  information  now  furnished,  so  far  from  affording 
''  any  new  light  on  the  subject,  tends  only  to  confirm 
**  the  remark  contained  in  Captain  Murray's  paper 
**  on  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  Sikhs  to  the  effect 
''  that  *  the  rules  of  succession  to  landed  property 

*  in  the  Sikh  States  are  arbitrary,  and  are  variously 

*  modified  in  accordance  to  the  usages,  the  interests 
'  and  prejudices  of  different  families,  nor  is  it  prac- 
'  ticable  to  reduce  the  anomalous  system  to  a  fixed 
'and  leading  principle.' 

''  4.  I  am  desired  to  observe  that  the  Governor 
''  General  in  Council  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion 
''  expressed  by  the  Agent  at  Dehli  in  the  11th 
''  paragraph  of  his  letter  dated  the  9th  ultimo,  that 
''  the  claims  of  the  widows  in  the  case  of  the  Jhind 
''  succession  would  appear  to  be  strengthened  by 
''  the  facts  recorded  in  the  precedents  cited.  It  is 
''  true  that  in  nine  of  those  cases  where  brothers 
''  succeeded,  they  married  the  widows  of  the  last 
''  possessors,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
**  succession  was  in  virtue  of  such  marriage.  It  by 
''  no  means  follows  that  the  succession  would  not 
*'  have  taken  place  without  such  ceremony,  still  less 
'*  that  the  widows  could  have  succeeded  to  the  pre- 
''  judice  of  the  male  heir,  had  no  such  ceremony 
"  been  performed. 

**  5.  When  authorities  are  so  conflicting,  and 
*'  the  practice  so  unsettled  as  they  appear  to  be  in 
^'  the  tract  of  country  referred  to.  His  Lordship  in 
^*  Council  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  proper  and  expe- 
''  dient  that  some  general  principle  should,  when 
''  practicable,  be  established  by  the  British  Govem- 
''  ment,  and  every  consideration  of  usage,  justice  and 
'^  policy  seems  to  require  that  as  regards  the  four 
''  principal  Chie&hips  of  Fattiala,  Jhind,  Kythal 


^'  and  Nabha,  the  nile  ought  to  be  that  the  e^te 
^^  should  devolve  entire  to  the  nearest  male  heir 
'^  aoQording  to  th^  Qindu  Ijaw^  and  to  the  exclusion 
''  of  the  fen^ales.  With  r^gyxd  to  all  the  otber  3ikh 
^'  estates,  the  custom  of  the  family  must  be  ascer- 
^'  tailed  in  ep^h  instance  hy  the  best  eyidence  pro- 
^'  purable, 

"  6,  Applying  the  above  principle  to  the  cfise 
^'  of  Jhi^d,  Sarup  Siftgh  would  unquestionably 
^'  appear  to  have  the  best  claiin,  but  he  ca^  hav@  nq 
"  right  to  succeed  to  more  than  was  possessed  by 
^'  his  great-grandfather  Gajp^t  Singh^  through 
?'  whom  he  derives  bis  title/^ 

With  tbis  decision  the  pew  Baja  was  not  cop- 
Th0  jhind  jw^    tent,    the    other  Phulkian  Cbiefe 

T^::::s::t::i^^  siting  with  him  »  i^ging  that  it 

t^to  order.  should  bo    recousider^,    and    the 

whole  territory  possessed  by  Jlaj?^  Bhog  Sipgh 
surrendered.  But  the  Government  declined  to  re- 
opeii  the  question,  and  informed  the  Kaja  that  he 
hA4  obtained  everything  that  could  be  considered 
bis  due.*  The  disposition  of  the  territory,  the 
estates  which  were  naade  over  to  Iiahore,  thcee 
given  to  Baja  @arup  Singh,  and  those  resumed  by 
^e  British  Government,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,t  which  was,  however,  modified  l^ter  in  pne  qr 
two  particulars : — 

*  Sir  G.  Metcalfe  U>  Mr.  Q.  Olerk,  Political  Agen$,  dated  15th 
Jane  1837,  and  2nd  January  1838.  Letter  from  Riya  Samp  Singh  to 
Sir  0.  Metcalfe,  3Ath  Noveii|ber  1837,  and  Sir  C,  Metci^lfe  to  Riya,  1 6th 
Decen^ber  1837. 

f  This  sketch,  ^hich  is  not  allQgether  «ocnrate,  iras  drawn  up  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Bushby,  in  February  1837* 
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The  ealimiitad  veveniie  hM 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Glerk*8 
report  of  the  lOtl^  November 
1885. 


Not  given  in  bis  report  of 
the  29tih  December  1834,  ia 
mnoh  belov  that  bere  shewn.  ^ 


This  estimate  is  shewn  im 
comprising  onlf  18  villages  in 
Mr.  Clerk*s  report  of  ttte  29tti 
Peoember  I834f 


This  is  Hken  ih>m  the  report 
of  29th  December  1884. 


•»• 


To  he  re$U>red  to  Mdfhanija  SanjU  8ingK 


••• 


Holwara, 
Talwandi, 
i  Mndkee^ 
(  Gyaspiinb,    ... 
Total,    ... 


«•• 


••• 


* 
* 


9,000 


9,000 


••« 


t  Only  one*fbvrtlr  of  tiiese 
estates  appears  to  have  been 
granted  by  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  agreeably  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Sunuds  received 
with  the  Agent*s  letter  of  the 
30th  Jannaiy  1837. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  JHIND  POSSESSIONS. 


To  he  retained  by  the  BrUieh  Oavemmeni. 


Porganiiahfl. 


Bassia, 
Lttdhiana, 
Morinda, 
i  Madki« 
Jandhiala, 
Total, 

Chnhal, 

Dialparahy 

Scattered  villages, 

Total,    ... 


«M 

o 
o 


16 

77 

86 

8 

9 


146 


Estimated 
Revenue. 


16,000 
85,000 
44,000 
10,000 
11,000 


1,66,000 

S,000 

8,000 

•11,000 


16,000 


■***i 


R I  M  A  m  X  8. 


If  any  of  the  places  in  this 
list  are  bejona  the  Satlej, 
they  are  not  of  couree  to  be 
retained  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 


This  is  a  grant  ft-om  Ranjit 
Singh  made  in  1807.  It  is  not 
included  in  Mr.  Glerk*s  report 
of  the  10th  November  1885. 

It  does  not  appear  how  these 
estates  were  acquired  and  by 
whom.  It  is  doubtful,  there* 
fore,  whether  tbey  are  to  be  re- 
tained or  restored. 


•These  villages  are  not  included 
in  Mr.  Clerk*s  report  of  the  10th 
November  1885 ;  but  are  men- 
tioned in  the  abstract  rendered 
on  the  29th  December  1884. 


Nora.— -Nine  villages  have  been  ordered  to  he  annexed  to  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Delhi  territory  oif .,  Bamboary,  Sundlana,  Knprow,  Kbarnik, 
Paniharif  Dhab,  Bhadour,  and  Brana  Khera  kbar  Khoda,  and  of  conne  none 
of  these  are  to  be  transferred  to  Bija  Sarop  Singh,  as  they  are  part  of  the 
Britiih  Dominions. 


(Signed)    G.  A.  BUSHBY, 

SicreUirtf, 


T^lft  Jifirib  j^'tate. 
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In  November  1837,  the  Court  of  Directors,  to 

Tk9  ruling  of  the    whom  tho  final   arrangemente  re- 
Court  of  mri^u^TB.      garding  the  Jhind  succession  had 

been  referred,  ruled  that  all  portions  of  the  territory 
which  had  been  acquired  since  Gajpat  Singh's  time, 
otherwise  than  by  grant  from  Banjit  Singh  or  from 
the  British  Government  or  its  predecessors,  might 
be  considered  to  belong  justly  to  the  new  Baja. 
"  If  any  portion  "  the  despatch  went  on  to  say^ 
'^  was  acquired  otherwise,  as  for  instance  by  conquest, 
'^  we  cannot  perceive  on  what  grounds  it  can  lapse 
"  to  Government,  such  possessions,  we  should  con* 
^*  ceive,  ought  to  pass  to  the  next  heir,  Sarup  Singh^ 
''  as  private  property,  under  similar  circumstances, 
"  would  do ;  and  the  fact  that  territory  may  so 
''  pass  is  proved  by  numerous  instances  (  produced 
"  by  the  agents  of  the  four  Phulkian  Chiefs  )  where 
"  territory,  not  derived  from  the  common  ancestor, 
''  but  acquired  since  his  death,  has  passed  to  a  col- 
'*  lateral  heir."*  This  ruling  did  not  affect  the 
decision  which  had  placed  Sarup  Singh  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  territories  held  by  the  extinct  branch 
of  the  family,  excepting  such  as  were  grants  from 
other  powers.t 

The  mother  and  widows  of  the  late  Chief  were 

naturally    indignant    that 


iH^n^^^  th\  naturauy  maignant  inat  a  man 
oiuim9  of  Sarup    whom  thoy    considcrcd  an  inter- 

Singhboingprofor.  j*    n         •    i*     '  i     x        it 

rod  to  their  own.  lopcr,  of  tar  mfcnor  rank  to  the 
reigning  Jhind  house,  should  succeed  to  the  Chief- 
ship,  and  urged  their  claims  with  great  pertinacity, 
though    entirely    without  success.     Banis    Subha 


*  Despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  No.  28  of  8th  November 
1837. 

t  Mr.  Clerk,  Political  Agent,  to  Agent  Governor  General,  19th 
Angnst  1888,  Colonel  fiichmoud  15th  Febmary  1844. 


<mmm 
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Kour  and  Sahib  Kour,  efi^ecially,  in  many  petitions 
dwelt  upon  their  grievanceB,  and  those  of  the  other 
Banis.  They  complidned  that  thej  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  harshness  and  indignity  ;  that  the 
privacy  of  tiie  female  apartments  Was  invaded  ;  and 
the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the  family  expelled 
and  their  possessions  confiscated.  They  b^ged 
that  a  fresh  enquiry  might  be  made  into  their 
d«n«.  whea  JlSrigu^  which  h^  b«o  p^c 
ticed  by  the  allied  Bc^as,  and  the  injustice  which 
had  been  done  to  helpless  women,  unable  from  their 
position  to  protect  iliemselveSi  would  be  brought  to 
light* 

The  complaints  of  the  Banis  had  little  foun- 
dation,  their  real  object  being  the  revival  of  their 
claims  to  the  territory,  which  were  inadmissabla,  and 
the  Baja  was  only  assured  that  tiie  Oot^mor  OeQ«- 
ral  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  ladies  had  no 
ground  for  complaint.t 

Of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  English  w  an 

escheat  from  Jhind,  Htx^  district 
ih«  6o««r»m«Mi  oi  IjUcuiiana  was  tne  most  imppr- 
ir.«ne4*r~c*-*.      ^^^^   yielding  a  revenue  of  about 

Be.  85,000|  the  remaining  acquisitions  together 
yielding  a  like  amount. 

Baja  Sarup  Singh  was  formally  installed  in  the 

presence  of  all  the  Fhulkian  Chiefs 
jti^a  Sarup  Singh,  aud  thc  Bntish  Ageut,  m  April 
A.  n.  1S87.  J  ggy  J     rpj^^  You^  disputo  regarding 


•  Two  long  petitions  from  Ranis  Sahib  Koar  and  Sabba  Konr  of 
Jhiud  to  Mr.  Clerk,  Political  Agent,  23rd  August  1837. 

t  Agent  Governor  General  Dehli  to  Secretary  to  Government,  dated 
16th  February  1838,  and  Secretary  Governmeut  to  Agent  Governor 
General  3rd  March  1838. 

I  Letter  of  Governor  General  to  Raja,  dated  19th  June,  1837,  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  N.  W.  P.  to  Raja,  Slat  July  1837« 
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the  succession  had  not  been  without  itd  evil  effects 
oti  the  more  restless  and  turbulent  of  the  Jhind 
people.     The   Balawali    ilaqua  rose    in    rebellion 

TkerevoUofBaim'    ^sxly  ih  1836.     The  inhabitants  of 
^^"-  this  place,  situated  near  Batinda, 

about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  Ambala, 
had  always  been  notorious  for  their  wild  and  in- 
dependent charad^er,  and  it  was  they,  who,  in  1815, 
when  Prince  Partab  Singh  had  fled  from  Hansi, 
under  the  pretence  of  supporting  his  claims,  rebelled 
against  tte  Jhind  Government  and  were  only 
reduced  to  obedience  when  Sit  I>avid  Ochterlony 
had  marched  against  them  with  a  strong  force. 
Under  Jhind  they  had  done  exactly  as  they  pleased, 
and  had  paid  no  revenue  Whatever  ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Kaja  Sangat  Singh,  the  administration  of 
Balawali  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  pay 
revenue.  They  had  preferred  what  they  seemed  to 
consider  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  light  assessment ; 
and,  taking  all  the  circumstance  of  the  case  into 
consideration,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  only 
the  most  moderate  demand  from  them.  But  this  did 
not  satisfy  them.  They  attacked  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
when  passing  through  their  country,  possibly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Akalis  who  resorted 
to  Gurusar,  a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Sikhs 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  then  rose 
in  revolt,  apparently  believing  that  their  wild  and 
barren  country  would  secure  them  from  any  attack  by 
British  troops,  whom  the  authorities  would  be 
unwilling  to  move  into  camp  at  the  commencement 

The  iea4ere  of  the    of  the  hot  scasou.     The  leader  of  the 
rebeiiiom,  iusurrectiou  was  Gulab  Singh,  Gil,  & 

resident  of  Balawailii  formerly  a  BisaJdai^  in  the  Jhind 


■ 
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army  ;  and  a  large  number  of  Jhind  troopers  joined 
the  insurgents.  These  soldiers  should  long  before 
have  been  paid  up  and  dismissed,  and  this  course 
was  urged  upon  Mai  Sahib  £our,  in  September 
1835,  when  Begent ;  but  she  refused  to  take  action 
in  the  matter,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
country  was  filled  with  discontented  men,  half 
starving  and  with  no  means  of  subsistence  save 
violence  and  robbery.  The  insurrection  was  en- 
couraged by  Mai  Sul  Rai,  widow  of  Prince  Partab 
Singh,  whose  brother  Dal  Singh  was  one  of  its 
leaders ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bhai-Chakian 
villages  also  lent  their  assistance.  Great  efibrts 
were  made  by  the  insurgents  to  bring  over  to  their 
side  the  Maharajkian  Sikhs,  as  turbulent  and  in- 
dependent as  those  of  Balawali,  but  they  were 
too  cautious  to  join  in  what  they  considered  a  hope- 
And  ut  9uppr€9^  l^ss  Undertaking.  The  insurrection 
'^^'  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  rebels 

had  no  place  of  any  strength  in  their  possession. 
The  fort  of  Balawali,  which  was  of  burnt  brick  laid 
in  mud,  had  never  been  of  much  strength  and  it 
had  not  been  repaired  since  the  refractory  zamindars 
were  expelled  from  it  in  1815.  On  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  March,  the  rebels  surprised  it  and  the 
Thannah,  but  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  sent 
against  them  and  completely  routed  them.  Dal 
Singh,  Lukha  Singh  and  Mai  Sul  Bai  were  taken 
prisoners  Gulab  Singh  was  killed  in  action,  and 
Desu  Singh,  another  of  the  leaders,  stabbed  himself 
when  about  to  be  apprehended.  A  number  of  pri- 
soners were  taken  and  sent  to  Ambala  for  trial,  and  a 
detachment  was  stationed  at  Balawali  and  retained 
there  until  tranquillity  was  completely  restored.* 

•  Assistant  Political  Agent  to  Mr.  Clerk,  19tb  March.    Mr.  Clerk 
to  Agent  Governor  General  Dehli,  20th  March,  9th  Majr,  and  8th  of  Jnly 
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Kaja  Sarup   Singh  did  not  abandon  hope  of 

obtaining  the  whole  of  the  posses- 
thui,  and  the  wnian    sions  wUch  had  been  held  by  his 

pfiheBt^a9fJhi9tdm  i  i  i    x*  j 

predecessors,  and  several  tunes  ad- 
dressed the  Government  without  success.  The 
escheat  of  Kythal,  in  March  1843,  furnished  him 
with  another  argument,  for  although  the  lapse  of 
this  territory  was  made  on  the  principle  which  had 
regulated  the  Jhind  succession,  viz.,  that  a  collateral 
descendant  should  inherit  so  much  only  of  the  terri- 
tory as  was  possessed  by  the  ancestor  from  whom 
he  derived  his  claim ;  yet,  on  a  former  occasion, 
the  Kakrdla  estate,  which  was  a  portion  of  Kythal, 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  collaterally  without  regard 
to  any  such  considerations  :  and,  accordingly,  both 
Baja  Sarup  Singh  and  Maharaja  Karam  Singh  of 
Pattiala  tried  their  best  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
the  full  right  of  succession  of  the  second  cousin  of 
ihe  late  Bhai  of  Kythal,  believing  that  if  this  were 
once  allowed,  the  right  of  Sarup  Singh  to  the  whole 
of  the  Jhind  territory  would  be  likewise  admitted.* 
In  this  expectation,  however,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  Government  had  made  in  the  Jhind  succession 
case  quite  as-  many  concessions  as  they  considered 
just,  and  on  the  same  principle  Kythal  was  resumed. 
The  three  Phulkian  Rajas  intrigued  against  this 
decision  as  long  as  was  possible,  and  their  sympathy 
and  secret  advice  encouraged  a  rebellion  at  Kythal, 
which  was  only  put  down  after  some  bloodshed. 
Yet,  when  the  insurrection  had  fairly  broken  out, 
they  gave  every  assistance  in  suppressing  it,  and 


1886.    Agent  Governor  General  Dehli  to  PoliUcal  Agent,  6th  Jnly  1837. 
Mr.  Clerk  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  10th  NoYember  1835. 

*  Maharaja  Karam  Singh  to  Agent  Governor  General,  29th  Septem- 
ber 1844.  Baja  Samp  Singh  to  /^nt  Governor  General,  5th  October 
1844. 
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their  troops  captured  and  diq>er0ed  seyeral  parties  of 
the  rebels.* 

Of  the  resumed  Kythal  territory,  a  pargannaJb, 
ohind  ofrtoiiM  #    Mahala  Gabda^  was  given  to  the 

':!:Ti:^l%  ""^  I^j*  <>f  J^^^^,  in  exchange  for  a 
exchange.  portiou  of  Sufidou,  the  foHuer  con- 

sisting of  23  villages,  worth  Ss,  30,042  a  year,  and 
the  latter  consisting  of  38  villages,  worth  Bs.  33,380. 
The  difference  was  calculated  on  the  eventual  lapse 
of  rent-free  lands,  the  quality  of  soil  and  the  depth 
of  water,  in  which  particulars  Mahala  was  more 
fortunate  than  Sufidon,  The  village  of  Sufidon 
itself  was  excluded  from  the  transfer,  as  it  was  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  favorite  hunting  seat 
of  the  Baja  of  Jhind,  containing,  moreover^  the 
cenotaphs  of  the  family,  t 

One  of  the  villages  which  bad  come  into  the 

Tkeeaeeefthe^u    pps^ession  of  the  Brftish  Goyem^ 

ioife  QfBmim,  meut,  with  the  Jhind  territory,  was 

Bains,  which  Baja  Bhag  Singh  had  given  to  Jama^ 
dar  Khushhal  Singh,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Chiefs  of  Lahore,  The  village  hftd  been  allowed  to 
remain  with  the  Jamadar  by  B%ja  Fatah  Singh  and 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  B^ja  Sangat  Singh.  In  July 
1844  the  Jamadar  died,  and  the  village  was  resumed. 
The  grant  was  a  special  one  to  the  Jamadar ;  the 
British  Government  were  not  bound  to  maintain  it 
after  his  death ;  and  Khushhal  Singh  had  been  so 


* 


*  Mr.  Clerk  to  Qoyernmentof  lodioi  30thM«roh.  Nr*  Grenthed^ 
Secretary  of  I>gatioii  to  Mr.  Clerk,  27th  March,  and  to  Raja  Sarup 
Singh,  34th  March.  Mr.  Clerk  to  ^vennnentof  lAdi%  8tli  Aprik. 
Mr.  Greathed  to  Mr.  Clerk,  29th  Mai*ch.  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government, 
25th  April.  Maharaja  of  Pattlala  to  Mr.  Clerk,  13th  April  1843.  R^)a 
of  Jhind  to  Governor  General,  5th  October  1844. 

t  Mftjor  H.  Lawrence,  Assistant  Envoy,  to  Mr.  Cleric  II th  May  1848, 
and  9th  Jnly  1843.  Colonel  Richmond  to  GK>vernment  North  Wester^ 
Provinces,  1st  August  1848. 


muck  disliked  by  Baja  Hira  Singh,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Lahore,  that  the  greater  portion  of  his 
jagirs  were  resumed  on  his  death.  But,  for  all  this, 
the  resumption  was  looked  upon  by  the  Lahore 
Government  as  an   unfriendly  act.     At  this  time 

Tkeirriiahteaiau    ^®  Sikhs  wcro  iu  a  very  excited 
•f  the  Mkh  nation.      ^^^  suspicious  frame  of  mind,  and 

were  particularly  jealous  of  any  interference  with 
their  presumed  possessions.  The  case  of  the  village  of 
Mourah,  in  Nabha  territory,  which  had  been  resumed 
from  Lahore,  was  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  in  both 
instances,  the  Lahore  Government  considered  the 
action  of  the  English  to  be  inspired  by  hostile  inten- 
tions and  to  prove  a  desire  to  annex  more  of  their 
territory  when  a  convenient  opportunity  should  oflfer 
itself.* 

The  attitude  of  the  principal  Cis-Satlej   Chiefs, 

Tk9  metum  •/  the     immediately  previous  to  the  war  of 

B^ofjThinddMr^     X845,   has  been    described  in  the 

img     the     «Mif*     o/  ' 

i84s-4e.  Pattiala  history.t    The  Jhind  Raja 

was  at  this  time  a  partisan  of  Pattiala  and  a  bitter 
enemy  pf  Eaja  Devindar  Singh  of  Nabha^  who 
treated  him  with  studied  contempt^  affecting  to 
consider  him  as  of  an  inferior  branch  of  the  family, 
and  refusing  to  allow  any  title  of  honor  to  be 
accorded  him.  The  conduct  of  the  Jhind  Baja  had 
strengthened  this  ill-feeling,  for  he  had  gained  the 
support  of  Devindar  Singh  to  his  claim  to  the 
Jhind  territory  by  promising  to  cede  to  him  the 
district  of  Sangrur,  a  promise  which  he  refrised  to 
keep  after  his  claims  had  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Government.     It  was  thus  only  to  be  expected 


*  Agent  Governor  General  to  Secretary  to  Governmeot,  31th  July 
1844  and  4th  Aagost  1844. 
t  Vide  ante  p.  199—203. 


that,  when  war  broke  out,  Fattiala  and  Jhind 
should  be  found  on  one  side,  and  Nabha  on  the 
other.* 

The  Baja  of  Jhind  was  undoubtedly  well  dis- 
Thef€eung9  toward    posod  towards  the  English  Govem- 
m^ni.  ment,  from  whom  he  has  received 

the  most  generous  treatment,  and  the  recognition 
of  a  claim  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
legal  existence.  But  he  was  not  altogether  content. 
He  had  received  so  much  that  he  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  receive  all ;  and  never  ceased  to  hope 
that  the  course  of  events  would  make  it  possible  for 
Mm  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  possessions  held  by 
former  Chie&.  The  general  feeling  of  suspicion  and 
dislike  to  the  English  which  had  been  so  carefully 
encouraged  by  the  Lahore  Government,  and  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  the  first  Kabul  expedi- 
tion, which  had  shaken  the  belief  of  the  natives  of 
India  in  the  fortune  of  the  Eniplish,  had  not  been 
without  their  effect  upon  Sarup  Singh ;  and.  in  1845, 
his  conduct  gave  very  serious  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  Western  Provinces 
when  travelling  through  the  Jhind  territory,  and 
he  also  insulted  Mr,  Metcalfe  of  Dehli  in  such  a 
mianner  as  to  call  for  a  special  communication  on 
the  subject  from  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral t 

Early  in  the  month  of  November  1845,  Sarup 

urtfieM  during    Singh  was  callod  upon  to  send  150 

isdB^d.  camels  for  the  use  of  the  Sirhind 

Division ;  but  this,  in  spite  of  promises  and  repeated 


*  Agent  Governor  General  to  Secretary  to  Government  26th  April 
1845.  Major  H.  Lawrenoe  to  Govomment  of  India  18th  September  1846. 

t  Report  of  Mr.  B.  Cnst  to  Mi^or  Mackeson,  7th  March  1 846. 
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orders,  he  neglected  to  do,  and  the  result  was 
great  inconvenience  to  the  troops  when  called  upon 
to  march.  A  fine  of  Bs.  10,000  was  levied  upon 
him  by  Major  Broadfoot,  which  was  realized  in  the 
following  year.  After  this  warning  the  conduct 
of  the  Baja  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  exertions 
of  his  people  in  providing  supplies  and  carriage 
were  great ;  his  contingent  served  with  the  British 
troops  ;  and  a  detachment  of  it,  which  accompanied 
the  Fattiala  contingent  to  Ghumgrana,  under 
Captain  Hay,  was  highly  praised  by  that  officer 
for  its  steady  conduct  and  discipline.^  Still  later, 
a  detachment  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Kashmir,  where  Imamuddin  Khan,  the  Governor, 
was  in  revolt  against  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh. 

For  these  services  the  Governor  General  re- 
mitted the  fine  of  Sa  10,000,  and  sanctioned  the 
grant  of  lands  not  exceeding  in  value  Bs.  3,000 
a  year,  as  a  nuurk  of  the  satisfaction  of  Government 
at  his  conduct,  and  double  allowances  were  granted 
to  the  troops  who  had  served  with  the  Kashmir 
force,  t 

After  the  war,  excise  and  transit  duties  were 
ammmi  grunud  u    abolishod  in  tiie    Jhind  territory, 

th«  lU^m  after  «*•       .t        -q   • .  •  ,      /^  . 

the  British  Government  engaging 


never  to  demand  from  the  Baja  or  his  successors 
tribute  or  revenue,  or  commutation  in  lieu  of  troops, 
or  otherwise  ;  and  the  Baja,  on  his  part^  engaging 
to  aid  the  Government  with  all  his  troops  in  the 

*  Major  Mackeeon  to  Government,  27th  July  1846.  Mnr&silas  from 
Agent  OoYemor  General  dated  11th  December  1845,  2nd  Febmarj,  25th 
March,  1846,  complimenting  the  JIaja  on  the  services  and  diacipllae  of 
his  men. 

t  Government  of  India  1 7th  December  1846,  to  Agent  Governor 
General,  and  Agent  Governor  General  to  Government  1 1th  December 
1846.   Commissioner  Cls-Satl^  to  IU\^a  dated  17th  March  1 849. 
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eyent  of  war,  to  maintain  the  Military  roads  and  td 
suppress  ScUt,  slave-dealing  and  infanticide  in  his 
territories.  In  consideration  of  ihe  abolition  of 
transit  duties,  a  further  grant  of  lands,  worth 
Se.  1,000  a  year,  was  given  to  the  Baja  from  the 
recent  Lahore  conquests.* 

As  to  the  other  Phulkian  Chiefii,  a  Sanad  was 
granted  after  the  war  to  the  Kaja  of  Jhind,t 
confirming  to  him  his  ancestral  possessions,  and 
containing  assurances  of  renewed  protection,  so  long 
as  he  might  continue  to  serve  the  Government 
loyally. 

*  Letter  from  the  Govemor  General  to  llaja  Jliliul  dated  13th 
February  1847,  aiid  from  Agent  Governor  G«neral  16tb  Febniary,  in* 
forming  the  Raja  that  the  example  he  had  set  in  abolishing  daties  was 
an  excelleot  one,  and  shoald  be  notified  in  the  Government  Gaaette. 

t  StMw[  to  ihe  Rajah  o/Jhind^  dated  22nd  September  1847. 

The  Ri^ht  Honorable  the  Governor  (General  having  resolved  to 
bestow  certain  lauds  on  the  Rajah  of  J  hind  as  a  mark  of  consideration 
fbr  his  attachment  and  services  to  the  British  during  the  late  war  with 
the  Lahore  State,  and  the  Rajah  of  J  hind  having  requested  that  he 
may  at  the  same  time  receive  a  renewed  assurance  of  protection  and 
guarantee  of  his  rights  in  his  former  possessions,  the  Governor  General 
is  pleased  to  confer  this  assurance  in  the  form  of  a  Sunud  or  Grant  as 
follows,  in  order  that  the  Maharajah  and  his  successors  after  him,  may, 
with  perfect  confidence,  continue  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  author- 
ity in  his  possessions  as  heretofore. 

The  Maharajah's  ancient  hereditary  estates,  according  to  annexed 
Schedule,  shall  continue  for  ever  in  the  possession  of  himself  and  his 
successors,  with  all  Government  rights  thereto  belonging  of  Police  juris- 
diction and  collection  of  revenue  as  heretofore.  I'lie  Maharajah's  Cha- 
harnmians,  feudatories,  adherents  and  dependents,  will  continue  bonnd 
in  their  adherence  and  obligations  to  the  Rajah  as  heretofore.  Ilis 
Highness  will  exert  himself  to  do  jnstice,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  while  they,  on  their  part,  considering  the 
Rajah  as  their  true  and  rightful  lord,  must  obey  him  and  his  successors 
accordingly,  and  pay  the  revenue  punctually,  and  be  always  zealous  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  testify  their  loyalty  and 
obedience.  The  Maharajah  has  reUnqutshed  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors for  ever  all  right  to  levy  excise  and  transit  duties,  which  have  been 
abolished  throughout  the  Jhind  territory.  His  Highness  also  binds 
himself  and  his  successors  to  the  suppression  of  Suttee,  Infanticide,  and 
slave-dealing  within  his  territories.  If  unknown  to  the  Maharajah's 
authorities,  any  persons  should  be  guilty  of  these  acts,  the  Maharajah's 
authorities  will,  on  conviction,  punish  them  with  such  severity  as  to 
deter  others.     The  Hritish  Government  will  never  demand  firom  the 


When  the  second  Sikh  war  broke  out^  Haja 
.  The  Meofui  Sikh  Sarup  Siiigh  was  anxious  to  prove 
warofiH^.  his  dovotion  to  the  Government  and 

offered  to  lead  his  troops,  in  person,  to  Lahore,  to 
join  the  English  aomy.  His  services  were  declined, 
as  they  were  not  needed,  but  he  was  warmly- 
thanked  for  the  offer  and  the  loyalty  that  had 
prompted  it.* 

After  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  the  Raja 
jfcifui  0/ter  f^     of  Jhind  was  one  of  the  few  Chiefs 

annewitiaH   of  the  -.i      i       .  ,     •         •      i  i        i 

i*unfab.  permitted    to    retain   mdependent 

powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  capital 
punishment,  which  waa  conceded  to  him  after  the 
mutiny.  He  showed  himself  deserving  of  the  privi- 
leges  granted  him,  endeavouring  to  reform  his 
administration  after  the  English  model,  and  to 
adopt  the  English  system  of  Revenue  and  Police. 
Like  most  reforms,  those  instituted  by  the  Raja 
were  not  altogether  popular,  especially  among  the 
Reeou  of  border  wild  tribcs  ou  the  border.  The 
viuagee.  peasauts  of  Suju&rah,  a  village  on 


Maharaja  and  his  successors  and  their  dependents  above  named,  anything 
in  the  way  of  tribute  or  revenue  or  commutation  in  lieu  of  troops  or 
otheinvise,  for  the  reason  that  His  Highness  will  ever  continue  as  hereto- 
fore sincerely  devoted  to  the  service  and  interests  of  the  British.  The 
British  authorities  will  not  entertain  complaints  of  the  Maharaja*8  subjects 
or  dependents,  or  iuterfere  with  the  Mahai'ajah*8  authority.  Should  an 
enemy  approach  from  any  quarter  to  this  side  of  Beas  or  Sutlej,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  conquering  this  country,  the  Rajah  will  join  the  British  army 
witli  his  forces,  and  exert  himself  in  expelling  the  enemy  and  act  under 
dii»('ipliue  and  obedience,  and  in  time  of  war  place  the  resouixes  of  his 
conutry  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government  His  Highness 
engages  to  have  made  and  to  keep  in  repair  through  his  own  officers, 
the  Military  rcMtds  through  his  temtory  for  the  passage  of  British  troops 
from  Umballa  and  other  stations  to  Ferozepoor,  of  a  width  and  elevation 
to  be  determined  on  by  the  Engineer  Officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
laying  down  the  roads.  His  Highness  will  also  appoint  encamping 
grounds  for  British  troops  at  the  different  stages,  which  shall  be  mai'ke<l 
off,  so  that  there  be  no  claims  made  hereafter  on  account  of  damaged 
crops. 

♦  Commissioner  Ambala  to  Baja,  5th  June  1848.  From  Mr.  F. 
Currie,  Resident  Lahore,  to  Raja,  dated  31  st  July  and  24th  November 
1848.    Commissioner  Ambala  to  Raja  1st  September  1848. 
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the  Kohtak  boundary,  rose  in  revolt,  killing  the 
Tehsildar  who  had  been  sent  to  measure  the  culti- 
vated area  of  villages,  with  a  view  to  making  a 
settlement  and  to  mark  off  the  surplus  waste  lands 
into  separate  estates.  They  then  called  togther  the 
villagers  of  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  the  same 
clan,  and  threw  up  entrenchments,  arming  and  pro- 
visioning themselves  for  a  siege. 

The  Baja  marched  against  the  insurgents  with 

The  B4^a^9  ener-    ^11  his  available  force,  but  before 

aetie  action.  attacking  them,   by  the  advice  of 

the  British  Government,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
granting  a  free  pardon  to  all  concerned  except  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  if  they  would  retire  quietly  to 
their  homes.  This  proclamation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  strong  force,  had  the  desired  effect,  the  greater 
majority  of  the  insurgents  dispersed,  their  leaders, 
finding  themselves  deserted,  fled,  and  the  revolt 
was  brought  to  an  end  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life.  * 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in   May  1857, 
TK€  mutiny   of    Baja  Sarup  Singh  was  not  behind 
'*^''-  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  in  active 

loyalty.  When  news  reached  him  at  Sangrur  of  the 
revolt  at  Dehli,  he  at  once  collected  all  his  troops, 
and  by  forced  marches  reached  Karnal  on  the  18th, 
where  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  City  and 
Cantonments,  t  His  contingent  did  not  exceed 
800  men,  but  it  was  orderly  and  well  disciplined,  and 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  Nos.  68  and  90,  dated  28th  March, 
26th  April  1854.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  Nos. 
306  and  396,  dated  22nd  April,  20th  JMay.  To  Ck)mmIssioner  CIs- 
Satlej  States,  Nos.  346  and  442,  dated  15th  April,  13th  May  1654. 

f  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Riga,  14th  May,  Mr.  Mont- 
(Tomery,  Jndicial  Commissioner,  dated  I6th  May.  Chief  Cdmmissloner 
)7tli  T^Iay.  Commissloucr  Cis-Satlej  States,  dated  19th,  20th,  2drd  and 
26th  May  1857. 


its  presence  at  Kamal  gave  oonfidehce  and  secured 
that  station  from  plunder.  From  Karnal  the  Baja 
sent  a  detachment  to  secure  the  bridge  of  boats  at 
Bhagpat,  twenty  miles  north  of  Delhi,  enabling  the 
Meerat  force  to  cross  the  Jamna  and  join  Sir  H. 
Barnard's  column.  The  town  of  Panipat,  which 
was  in  a  most  excited  state,  was  restored  to  order, 
and  the  Jhind  force  marched  in  advance  of  the 
British  column,  the  post  of  honor,  recovering  Sum- 
bhalka  and  Bai,  securing  the  road,  and  collecting 
suppUes  for  the  army. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Baja  Sarup  Singh  joined 

Raija8«trup8ingM  the  British  camp  at  Alipur,  and 
serpices  in  the  field,     ^j^^  foUowiug    day    the  battle    of 

Badli  Serai  was  fought,  in  which  the  Jhind  troops 
behaved  weU  and  were  complimented  on  the  field 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  sent  one  of  the 
captured  guns  to  the  Baja  as  a  present.  Oh  the 
19th  of  June  the  Jhind  troops  aided  in  repulsing 
the  Nasirabad  force  which  attacked  the  camp,  and, 
on  the  21st,  were  sent  to  Bhagpat  to  repair  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  had  been  destroyed.  In  three 
days  the  bridge  was  completed,  but  had  to  be 
again  destroyed  as  the  mutineers  attacked  the  Baja 
in  overwhelming  numibers,  compelling  him  to  retire. 
The  Baja  had  now  to  return  to  his  own  territories 
where  tibe  rebels  of  the  Hansi,  Hissar  and  Bohtak 
districts  had  incited  Jhind  villages  to  revolt.  The 
disturbance  was  soon  quelled  by  the  energy  of 
Sarup  Singh,  who  then  employed  himself  in  raising 
recruits  and  purchasing  horses  for  the  British  force 
before  Dehli ;  returning  to  the  camp  on  the  9th  of 
September.  The  Jhind  force,  under  Commandant 
The  a§§aui$pf    Khan  Singh,  took  a  prominent  part 

in  the  assault  of  the   City,  scaling 


JHhiU 
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the  walls  side  by  side  with  English  troops,  and  of 
their  number  several  were  killed  ajid  wounded 

Raja  Sarup  Singh  was  the  only  Chief  who  was 
present  with  the  army  before  Dehli.  In  this  he 
was  more  fortunate,  though  not  more  loyal  or 
courageous,  than  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the 
Raja  of  Kapurthalla^  both  of  whom  desired  to  join 
the  besieging  force ;  but  their  presence  was  con- 
sidered more  useful  elsewhere. 

The  administration  of  the  district  of  Rohtak 
Boutah  made  aver    was  mado  ovor  to  the  Raja  of  Jhind 
orify.  durmg  the  most  disturbed  period, 

and  the  headmen  of  villages  and  the  zamindars, 
were  directed  to  pay  their  revenue  to  him,  his 
receipt  being  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  pay- 
ment* 

After  the  fall  of  Dehli,  Sarup  Singh  returned 
The  eervieee  •uft-    to   Sufidou.     Ho  left;  25  men  for 
iMUi,  service  at  the  Larsowli  Tehsil,  and 

the  same  number  at  Dehli ;  sent  a  detachment  of 
200  men  with  General  VanCortlandt  to  Hansi, 
and  110  men,  under  the  command  of  Commandant 
Khan  Singh,  to  Jhajjar,  with  Colonel  R.  Lawrence. 
Besides  these,  250  Jhind  troops  remained  stationed 
at  Rohtak,  and  50  at  Gohana  about  20  miles  to  the 
north,  t 

The  services  of  Riga  Sarup  Singh  were  thus 

The  great  vaifM  •t    of  tho  most   valuablo  kind.     The 

theee  eervieee.  Commissary  General,  Colonel  Thom- 

*  Proclamation  of  Commusiouer  of  Dehli  dated  26th  July  1857. 
Letter  to  Raja  of  same  date. 

iCk)mmis8iotter  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Goveniment  Punjab,  dated  Srd 
1858.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  202 
dated  13th  April  1858.  Chief  Commissioner  to  Raja,  1st  June  1857. 
From  Colonel  Dunsford  29th  July;  from  the 'Viceroy,  dated  12th  August; 
Commander-iii-Chie^  dated  27th  September  1857;  from  the  Viceroy  dated 
2nd  June  1858. 
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son,  C.  B.,  *  declared  that  but  for  the  timely  supplies 
furnished  by  him,  the  quantity  of  stores  would  have 
been,  at  first,  insufficient  for  the  troops.  General 
Wilson,  in  his  despatch  of  the  22nd  of  September, 
announcing  the  fall  of  Delhi,  beings  ''  prominently 
to  notice  the  admirable  service  performed  by  the 
Jhind  Raja  and  his  troops,  who  are  said  not  only 
to  have  dLharged  hariiLg  du««  in  the  eonstJ 
"  escort  of  convoys,  but  to  have  aided  the  General 
^*  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  field ;  and,  finally, 
**  to  have  participated  in  the  capture  and  assault 
"  of  DehlL"  The  Governor  General,  in  his  notifica- 
tion of  the  5th  November  1857^  declared  that  the 
steady  support  of  the  Raja  of  Jhind  called  for  the 
marked  thanks  of  the  Government. 

But  Raja  Sarup  Singh  received  rewards  more 

substantial  than  mere  thanks.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  grant  him 
an  estate  of  about  Rs.  50,000  a  year  near  his  own 
territory;  but,  for  the  same  reason  as  influenced 
the  grant  to  Fattiala,  it  was  subsequently  thought 
desirable  to  assign  him  a  portion  of  the  con- 
fiscated Jhajjar  territory.  This  waei,  however, 
situated  a  long  way  from  Jhind,  and  would  have 
been  xlifficult  for  the  Raja,  whose  means  were 
limited,  to  control,  and,  finally,  the  Dadri  terri- 
tory, 575  square  miles  in  extent,  which  had  been 
xM  coHfiMmud  confiscated  on  account  of  the  rebel- 
given  f  htm.  liou  of  its  Nawab,  t  was  conferred 

upon  him.  This  territory,  situated  about  20  miles 
due  south  of  Jhind,  and  between  the  estates  of  Jhajjar 
and   Loharu,   was  worth  about  Rs.    1,03,000  per 


*  No.  51  dated  17tb  June  from  Colonel  Thomson,  C.  B. 

t  Chief  Commisfliouer  to  Government  of  India*  No.  123^12  B.  dated 
9th  April  1858. 
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annum,  though  it  was  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  at  the  present  time  brings  in  a  much  larger 
revenue.  Thirteen  villages  in  the  Kuldran  sub-dis- 
trict, conveniently  situated  near  Sangrur,  and  valued 
at  Rs.  13,813  per  annum,  were  also  ceded  to  the  Kaja 
in  perpetuity.  These  villages  were,  Bhaiapura,  Alam- 
pur,  Balamgarh,  Kularan,  Dodura,  Rotli,  Rangloi, 
Dharamgarh,  Buzurg,  Saipura,  Mani,  Kakrdlah  and 
His  Baiuts  and    Shahpur.     As  a  memorial  of  his 

Konorary   title    Im-  •  v    /•         t^    i.T    xi.  i*        j.    J 

services  before  Dehli,  the  confiscated 


house  of  the  rebel  Shahzadah  Mirza  Abu  Bakr, 
situated  in  that  city,  and  valued  at  Rs.  6,000,  was 
bestowed  on  the  Raja ;  whose  salute  was  raised  to 
eleven  guns ;  the  number  of  trays  of  presents  pre- 
sented  to  him  in  Viceregal  Durbars  was  increased 
from  eleven  to  fifteen,  and  the  honorary  title 
*^  Farzand  dilhand  rdsikh'Ul-itikdd  Raja  SarAp 
Singh  Buhddar  wdli  Jhind^^  was  conferred  upon 
him.  ♦ 

Two  villages  were  held  by  kinsmen  of  the  Raja^ 
Thn  ffiiuig99  of    Badrukhan  and  Bumhdmwadi,   an 

Badruhhan  and       -      t    ,     -,      -t    ,       /*  i        -»  c^ 

^umhamwadi.  isolatod  plot  01  land  near  oangrur, 

nominally  in  the  Thanesar  district,  but  really  80 
miles  distant  from  Thanesar.  The  Raja  had  a 
great  desire  to  become  possessed  of  these  villages, 
which  were  large  and  valuable,  being  worth  Rs.  5,171 
a  year.  This  revenue  was  enjoyed  by  jagirdars,  the 
Chiefe  of  Badrukhan,  who  were  willing  to  come 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  65  dated  3rd  March  1858  to 
Chief  Commissioner.  Statement  of  the  Raja  of  Jhind  dated  15th  Janoary 
1858.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Commissioner  No.  89, 
dated  20th  March.  Commissioner  Dehii  to  Chief  Commissioner  No. 
84  dated  17th  March.  Chief  Commissioner  to  Government  of  India  No. 
32  dat«d  13th  April.  Qovernment  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner  No. 
1549  A.  dated  2nd  Jnne  1858.  Government  of  India  to  Governmeot 
Ftinjab,  No.  5260  dated  18th  December  1859. 
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under  Jhind  jurisdiction^  but  there  wa4»  some  objec- 
tion  to  the  villages  being  transferred,  the  Kaja 
having  been  already  amply  rewarded.  The  Bad^ 
rukhan  Sirdars  were,  however,  allowed  Police  juris- 
diction in  their  village,  subject  to  British  control.* 

Two  years  later,  Raja  Sarup  Singh  proposed 

The  Baja  atiowed    ^  purchaso  tho  iutercst  of  Govem- 

topHrchaseG^er»^    mout  lu  thoso  villagos.     This  oulv 

tmn^t  interest  there*  ^  ^^  ^ 

<»•  consisted   of  the  conmiutation  tax 

of  Rs.  643-14-0,  which  the  Raja  was  wilUng  to 
redeem  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  years'  purchase. 
The  transfer,  on  payment  of  20  years  purchase,  viz.: 
Re.  12,877-8-0,  was  permitted  by  the  Government 
as  an  exceptional  case,  and  the  Badrukhan  Chiefs 
have  since  1867  been  feudatories  of  Jhind. f 

There  were    14    villages,   Chang,    Mithathal, 

seattered  jhBdri     Bauila,  Naoraugabad,  Bhund,  Ran- 

Mi^eM  in  British    ]^^^]^    ^^u,    Bas,   Raucla,    Saifal. 

territory       eurren^  J        ^       '  '  ^  ^      ps-f.-^*.**, 

dered.  Khairarf,  Jawa,  Bijna,  and  Chang- 

rour,  belonging  to  the  Dadri  territory  but  scattered 
in  the  Rohtak  and  Jhajjar  districts.  The  first  nine 
of  these  had  been  administered  by  the  District 
Officer  of  Rohtak,  both  as  regarded  the  collection 
of  revenue  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  for  varying 
periods,  one  village  having  been  so  administered 
since  1858,  and  three  since  1853.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  village,  Saifal,  had,  since 
1845,  been  vested  in  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Rohtak,  though  the  Nawab  of  Dadri  had  collected 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  Nos.  89  and  264  dated  20th  March 
and  14th  September  18.58  to  Chief  Commissioner.  Chief  Commissioner 
to  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  dated  25th  September  1858. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Punjab  Government  No.  131 
dated  23rd  May  1861.  Punjab  Government  to  Government  of  India 
No.  all  dated  SOtli  May.  GovernmeiU  of  India  to  Poujab  Government 
No.  3265  dated  22nd  June.  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  No.  122 
dated  3 1  st  October  1861 . 
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the  revenue,  and  the  four  last  villages,  both  in 
fiscal  and  criminal  administration,  had  been  subor- 
dinate to  the  Nawab. 

For  the  convenience  of  both  States,  and  to 
preserve  a  satisfactory  boundary,  a  transfer  was 
proposed  of  these  villages  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  exchange  for  others  of  equal  value  in  the 
Budhwara  and  Kanoudh  Pargannahs  of  the  Jhajjar 
district.  The  revenue  of  the  Dadri  villages, 
amounted  to  Bs.  1 0,641,  and  the  transferred  villages 
made  over  to  the  Raja,  viz.:  Churkli,  Nanda, 
Tiwali,  Siswala,  Pachobah  Kaldn,  Pachobah  Eliurdi 
and  Todhi,  were  worth  Rs.  10,850  a  year.  The 
Raja  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  transfer,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Government  of  India  and 
carried  into  efiect* 

In  1861,  several  villages  of  the  Jhind  territory 
MoBehanae  o/  oo-  worc  cxchanged  for  others  of  equal 
'Tfci  nd  ^^^^^  belonging  to  the  Government. 
There  was  a  district  belonging  to 
the  Raja,  almost  surrounded  by  lands  of  Hissar, 
consisting  of  12  villages,  Banbhori,  Bhadakhera, 
Byanakhera,  Panihdri,  Dhad,  Sursanah,  Sohnah, 
Jandlanah,  Khurk  Punia,  Gyanpur,  Kapron  and 
Khurkuri,  which  were  inconvenient  to  manage  and 
the  exchange  of  which  for  others  nearer  his  principal 
town  of  Sangrur  was  much  desired  by  Sarup  Singh, 
while    their    transfer   would  render  the  boundary 


9emment 
iaudt. 


*  Secretary  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  1016  dated  26th  December 
1858,  and  No.  198,  dated  17th  February  1859  to  Commissioner  Cis- 
Satlej  States.  Commissioner  Hissar  to  Goverimieiit  Punjab,  Noe.  102, 
103,  and  132  dated  29th  June  and  13th  Au^^nst  1859. 

Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Hissar,  No.  895  and  975 
dated  8th  and  22nd  August. 

Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  601  dated  30th 
August.  Government  of  iudia  to  Goverumeot  Punjab,  No.  5728,  dated 
19th  September  1859. 
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line  more  i'^gular.  The  Government  consented,  in 
exchange  fof  thtoe,  assessed  at  Bs.  8,366^  to  give 
twelve  villages  of  the  Kularan  pargannah,  part  of 
which  had  been  already  granted  to  Jhind  ailer  the 
mutiny.  The  villages  assigned  to  Jhind  from  the 
autumn  harvest  of  1861,  were  Nagri,  Chupki, 
Munc^wala^  Lotki,  Dhunela^  Osmanpur,  Siparheri, 
Murori^  Murdanheri^  Murlanwala  and  Nunheria, 
valued  at  Be.  8,^45  a  year.^ 

The  Baja  of  Jhind  joined  wrth  the  Maharaja 
The  Pttper  •f  jie-    of  Pattiala  and  the  Kaja  of  Nabha 
••^*^  in   Efubfiiitting  to    Government    a 

paper  of  requests  for  regulating  the  succession  to 
their  Chiefships,  and  soliciting  certain  favors,  a 
detailed  account  of  which^  wiih  the  orders  of  Govern* 
ment  thereon,  has  already  been  given.t 

He  also  received  a  new  Sanad:^  granting  him 

full  sovereignty  in  his  new    and 
acquired    possessions,    embodying 
the  additional  privileges  which  had  been  conceded 


TKt  Sanad  ofMaif 

isao. 


*  CommiBsioDer  Cis-SatleJ  States,  No.  57  dated  7th  Maroh  1861. 
Goyernment  faojab  to  Government  of  India  No.  172  dated  14th  March. 
Government  of  India  to  GoTernment  Punjab,  No.  1454,  dated  28(h 
March  1861. 

t  Vide  ante,  pp.  244—253. 

X  TroMtaHon  of  th&  Saimd  given  to  the  IMd  of  Jhind  by  Hit 
Excellency  the  Vieetoy  and  Qovernor  Oeneral^  dated  Smla,  5(3k  May 

iseo. 

I^nce  the  establishment  of  British  anthority  in  India,  the  present 
Raja  of  Jhind  and  his  predecessors  have  always  been  steady  in  their, 
allegiance.  They  have  frequently  .received  reifards  for  their  fidelity 
in  the  accession  of  fresh  honors,  dignity,  and  territory.  More  recently  the 
present  Baler  of  Jiiind  has  surpassed  the  former  achievements  of  his 
race,  by  the  constancy  and  courage  he  evinced  during  the  mutiny  of  1857- 
58.  In  memory  of  this  unswerving  and  conspicuous  loyalty^  His 
Excellency  tfie  Viceroy  and  G'overnor  General  of  India,  has  conferred 
additional  honors  and  territory  upon  the  Raja  for  himself  and  his  fteM 
for  ever,  and  has  graciously  sicceded  to  the  Riji^'B  desire  to  receive  a 
£b^nud  6r  Grant  under  the  band  and  seal  of  the  Viceroy,  guaranteeing 
to  the  B^E^a  the  free  and  nnreserV^  pMSesston  of  his  andeot  territories, 
i6  well  as  of  those  tracts  bestbw'ed  on  tlie  R^ja  and  his  predecessors  at 
various  times  by  the  British  Gtovemment. 


■»in. 
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to  him,  and  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  the  administration  of  the  State  in  the  event  of  a 
minority  or  the  death  of  the  Chief  without  having 
appointed  a  successor,  and  to  this  Sanad  a  schedule 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  him  was  annexed 

A  special  Sanad  was  moreover  granted,  con- 

Th€Bana4ofm40^    firming,  in  almost  the  same  terms 

^*^^  used  in  the  Sanad  granted  to  Nabha 

Ola/UBe  1.— The  Rija  and  his  hein  for  ever  will  exercise  foil 
soTereig^^  over  his  ancestral  and  acquired  dominions  according  to  the 
annexed  list  All  the  rights,  priTilsges,  and  prerogatives  which  the 
Ri^a  enioys  in  his  hereditary  territories  he  will  equally  enjoy  in  his 
acquired  territories.  All  fendatories  and  dependants  of  sTeiy  degree 
wiU  be  bound  to  render  obedience  to  him  throaghont  his  dominions. 

Olaiue  2.— Except  as  provided  in  Oanse  S,  the  British  Government 
will  never  demand  from  the  BajtL,  or  any  of  his  successors,  or  firom 
any  of  his  feudatories,  relations,  or  dependantSi  any  tribute  on  aoooont  of 
revenue,  service,  or  any  other  plea. 

Olavie  3.— The  British  Goremment  cordiallv  derires  to  see  the 
noble  house  of  Jhind  perpetuated,  and  in  this  spirit,  confsrs  upon  the 
Rija  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  whenever  male  issne  may  fail,  the  Hght  ot 
adopting  a  successor  fh>m  among  the  descendants  of  the  PhuTkeean 
family.  If  however,  at  any  time  any  Raja  of  Jhind  should  die  without 
male  issue  and  without  adopting  a  successor,  it  will  still  be  open  to  the 
Mahan^a  of  Pattiala  and  the  Baja  of  Nabha,  in  concert  with  the 
Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Government,  to  select  a 
successor  from  among  the  Phulkeean  fiunily ;  but  in  that  case  a 
iiussurana  or  fine,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the 
Jhind  State,  shall  be  paid  to  the  British  Government. 

ClauM€  4.-*In  1847  the  British  Government  empowered  the  Raja 
to  inflict  capital  punishment,  after  refBrence  to  the  Commissioner.  It 
now  removes  the  restriction  imposed  by  this  reference,  and  invests  the 
Riya  with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own  sutjects. 
With  regard  to  British  subjects  committing  crime,  and  apprehended  in 
his  territory,  the  Raja  will  be  guided  by  the  rules  contained  in  the 
despatch  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Madras 
Government,  No.  S  dated  1st  June  1886.  The  Rajah  will  exert  himself 
to  execute  justice,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  engages  to  pronibit  Suttee,  Slavery,  and  Female  Infanticide^ 
throughout  his  territories,  and  to  punish,  with  the  utmost  rigor«  those 
who  are  found  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes. 

CloMse  6.— The  Riyah  will  never  fail  in  his  loyalty  and  devdtiOD  to 
the  sovereign  of  Gkeat  Britain. 

C/^iMe  6.«^If  any  foree  hostile  to  the  British  Government  should 
appear  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  the  Ri^ah  will  oo-operate  with  the  British 
Government  and  oppose  the  enemy.  He  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  resources  in  providing  carriage  and  supplies  for  the  British 
trt)ops,  according  to  the  reqidsitious  he  may  reoeive. 


L 
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and  Fattiala^  the  right  of  adoption  in  case  of  failure 
of  male  heirs.  ^ 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  portion  of 

Ptorc  o/  nmsmr    f^Q  Jhaljar  district  was  assiimed  to 

jhimd.  Kaja  Sarup  Singh  has  been    re- 

Ckaue  7.  The  BiitiBb  Governmeoft  will  not  receive  any  complaints 
fromany  of  the  subjects  of  the  R^a,  whether  Maafeedars,  Jagheerdan, 
xelatfyei,  dependents,  servants,  or  otiier  classes, 

OlauMe  8.  The  British  Qoyeroment  will  respect  the  household  and 
fiuniljr  arrangements  of  the  Riya,  and  abstain  from  any  interference 
therein. 

Clauie9.  The  Rajah,  as  heretofore,  will  ftamishat  current  rates, 
through  the  agency  of  his  own  officers,  the  necessary  materials  required 
for  the  construction  of  Rail-roads,  Railway  stations,  and  Imperial  roads 
and  bridges.  He  will  also  freely  give  the  land  required  for  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  Railroads  and  Imperial  lines  of  road. 

ClauMe  10.  The  Rajah  and  his  successors  Ac,  will  always  pursue 
the  same  course  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government,  and 
the  Government  will  always  be  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  Riya  and  his  house. 

BCBMDJSIM  OP  TRU  TBBIITOBIIS  BULORdXHQ  10  THB  BaJA  Of  JhIW. 

AMcetiral  poasMtumi, 

1.  PuTgunnah  Jhind  and  the  yillages  snmamed  the  Pnnjgraon 
Circle. 

2.  Purgunnah  Sufidun. 
8.    Purgunnah  Suj  wanah . 

4.  Purgunnah  Balewallee. 

5.  Purgunnah  Sungrur,  with  the  villages  Mohlaa  and  Ghabdaa. 

6.  Puiigunnah  Baaeedpoor,  with  Mou»Ui  Laloda. 

7.  A  sbMW  in  the  village  of  Bhai  Rupa. 

Acquired  poueaumi, 

Moujsah  Dolumwalla  ( now  in  Pnigunnah  Jhind ). 

Mouzah  Borada  (    Now  in  Purgunnah  Sufidun.  Gran- 

Mouaah  Busseineo  J  ted  by  sunud,  dated  22nd  September 

MousahKhatla  jl847,  signed  by  Viscount  Hardinge, 

(  Governor  General. 


, 


Purgunnah  Dadree  f    By  letter  from  Secretary  to  Gtovem* 

14village8ofPurgnnna]iKoola-<  mentoflndia,  dated  2nd  June  18AS, 
ram.  (  No.  1549  A. 

Jaghier  Feudatoriei, 

Pyalpoora  Sikhs. 

^  To  Farzand  dUband  rdiUkh-ul-itakid  Dowha-i^EngUMa  RaA^ 
Sarfy  Singh  BuhSdar  o/Jhtnd,  daUd  M  Mareh  1862. 

Her  Majesty  beingdesfarons  that  the  Governments  of  theseveral  Princes 
and  Chiefsof  India  who  now|^vem  theirownterritoriesshouldbeperpetoa- 
ted,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignily  of  their  House  should  be  contin- 
ued, I  hereby,  in  ftdfilment  of  this  desire,  repeat  to  you  the  assurance  which 
I  communicated  to  yon  in  the  Sound  under  my  signature,  dated  6th 
May  1800,  that^  on  ftilore  of  natural  heirs,,  the  perpeCoatloD  of  yoor 


lated.*  Ninteen  Tillages,  adjoining  his  new  estate 
of  Dadri,  were  assigned  to  him  on  payment  of  a 
i^a2;ar{2naofRB.4y2Q,000|  and  for  these  a  separate 
Saiw4  was  granteiLt 

When  the  Dadri  district  was  made  over  to  the 
iptoehange  of  D<$4ri    Raja  of  Jhind^  tho  villages  were 
in  Hissar.  overlooked  T^hich  y^eve  not  at  the 

time  of  its  confiscation  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Nawab.  From  his  not  being  able  to  manage 
them,  as  well  as  from  many  of  them  having  been 
mixed  up  with  Bohtak  villages,  their  administratioQ, 
in  Police  and  Revenue  matters,  had  been  conducted 
by  the  British  authorities,  while  the  reveAue  was 


fitinily  by  your  adoption  of  an  heir  from  the  Phoolkeean  hoose  will  b^ 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  paramonnt  power,  and  will  be 
gladly  recognised  and  confirmed ;  and  tnat  if  at  any  time  any  Raja  of 
Jhind  shonld  die  without  male  issue,  and  without  adopting  a  successor, 
it  will  still  be  open  to  the  Maharty'ah  of  Pattiala  and  the  Bajah  of 
Nabba,  in  concert  with  the  Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British 
GoTernment,  to  select  a  successor  from  among  the  Phoolkeen  family ; 
but  in  that  case  a  Nuzzuranah  or  fine,  equal  to  one -third  of  the  gross 
annual  revenue  of  the  Jheend  State,  i^ll  be  paid  to  the  British '  Gotern- 
ment. 

r 

Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  imade 
to  you,  so  long  as  your  Rovi^  i&  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  fiiithfi^l  tQ  the 
conditions  of  the  treaties,  grants  or  engagements  which  record  its  obli- 
gation to  the  British  Goy^rnment 

t  .4iife  p.  SMT— 058, 

f  J^ranilation  of  a  Sumtdor  ffraniof  portion  of  He  Pwigmmah  of-  Bood^ 
wanak^  District  Jhujjur,  bestowed  on  the  Bajah  of  Jheend  hy  His 
Exellency  Earl  Oauning^  O*  0*  ^^  Viceroy  and  Oovemar  Oeneral 
of  India, 

WaR|tBi9  t^Q  49Yotion  and  loyalty  of  the  Qaj^  of  Jji^^^nd  and  of 

his  ^i^cestors  bav^  always  been  conspicuous  since 
Preambla.  the  establishment  of  Qri^ish  supremacy  in  India, 

Hia  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  being  desirous  of 
marking  his  high  appreciation  of  these  qualities,  has  been  pleased  to 
l)e6tow  upon  ^  Raja  portions  of  Purgunnah  Boodwanah,  of  the  district 
of  Jhnjjur,  containing  nineteen  villi^^,  according  to  veriiacular  list 
annexed,  assessed  at  a  yearly  revenue  of  (Eighteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  Rnpees  )  18,520  Rupees,  and  to  accept  from  the  BiJ^  ^ 
"  Nuza^uranah  **  of  (  Rupees  3,70,004, )  three  lakns  seventy  thousana  and 
Ibnr.    It  is  accordingly  ordained  aa  follows  :-;^ 

Articlb  I. — The  territory  above  mentioned  is  oonfbrred  upon 
the  Riyah  of  Jheend  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 


j; 
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paid  to  the  Nawab.  The  Kaja  requested  that  these 
villages  might  be  made  over  to  him  or  villages  of 
equal  value  elsewhere.  The  Oovermnent  held  that 
although  the  Kaja  had  obtained  land  of  the  full 
estimated  value,  yet  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
Padri  territory  should  be  made  over  to  him  in  its 
iptegrity,  without  any  exact  calculation  of  the  value ; 
and  that  the  villages  in  question  had  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  grant.  But  considerations  of 
convenience  with  reference  to  District  administratiya 
arrangements,  made  it  advisable  to  give  the  Baji^ 
villages  of  equal  value  in  Hissar,  and  this  waet 
accordingly  i|.rranged  to  his  complete  satis£Bu^tion.* 

The  pnly  question  of  importance  regarding  the 

Tk€  right  •f  ih€    ^^^  territory  made  over  to  the  CSs- 
^ieft  u   r«MMM«     Satlej  Chiefs,  had  reference  to  their 

rent-free  grants  <••.,..  .    /• 

their  neteig  aequir.  right  to  rcsumo  rent-ireo  gHiiits,  or 
e4temiarw.  moo/is,    at    their    pleasure.      The 

question  was  first  raised  by  the  attachment  of  the 
jagir  of  one  Hakim  Kdsim  Ali  Khan  of  Jhajjar, 
situated  in  the  pargannah  of  Padri  The  Baja  o| 
Jhind  considered  thi§  man  a  rebel,  but  several  high 
officials  of  Government  thought  thist  opinion  mis- 
taken, and  ^hat  the  Hakfm  was  deserving  of  protec- 
tion for  services  which  he  had  rendered.    He  owned 


AsTicLB  2.— The  Rajah  and  his  sucesflora  will  exercise  the  same 
righto,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  iu  this  newly  acquired  territory  as  be 
at  present  enjoys  in  his  ancestral  possessions,  according  to  the  terms  o( 
the  Sound,  dated  tfth  May  1860,  and  signed  by  his  Excellency  Earl 
Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

AmricLB  3. — The  Riyah  and  his  snocessors  will  oontinne  to  main- 
tdn  the  same  loyal  relations  widi  the  British  GoTemmeut,  and  to  fulfil 
the  same  obligations  with  regard  to  thia  newly  acquired  territory,  aa 
were  imposed  on  him  by  the  terms  of  the  Sunud,  dated  6th  May  ISGO, 
relating  to  the  R^ahs  ancestral  possessions. 

Letter  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  Rajah,  dated  5th  January  1 861 . 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States^  Nos.  166  and  50,  dated  Utl^ 
December  1858  and  loth  F^bruafy  1859*  Government  Faujab  to 
Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  i^os.  1016  dated  28th  D^QeiQber  1858i 
and  193,  dated  17th  Febmary  1 859. 
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eleven  villages,  which  were  asserted  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  his  family  for  five  generations,  long 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Muhammadan  Chiefii 
now  disposeessed  by  the  Sikhs. 

In  favor  of  the  rights  of  jagirdars  and  maaji 
The  mritfin  of  ihm    holders,  it  could  be  urged   that,  in 
hotdsTB.  the  original  grants  to  the   Muham- 

madan rulers  of  the  Jhajjar  territory,  dated  4th 
May  1 806,  the  rights  of  all  rent-free  tenures  were 
especially  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  Chiefs.* 
Unless  therefore  any  special  rights  had  been  granted 
to  the  Sikh  Bajas  with  the  new  territory,  they 
could  only  be  presumed  to  possess  the  same  rights 
and  powers  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  Muhammadan 
predecessors.  There  was  a  precedent  for  this  view 
in  the  case  of  the  Raja  of  Faridkot^  to  whom  certain 
portions  of  the  old  Lahore  territory  in  the  Firozpur 
district  were  made  over ;  the  rights  of  all  holders 
of  rent-free  lands  being  reserved,  not  only  jagirdars 
holding  villages  but  the  holders  of  mere  patches  of 
land.  The  rights  all  were  investigated,  and  all  were 
taken  under  British  protections. 

On  the  other  side  of  the   question  was   the 
The  mrffumetuin    independence  which  the  Cis-Satlej 
h^#/1m*jS*^    Rajasenjoyedinhereditary  territory, 
rMMMM.  and  the  right  they  certainly  possess- 

ed to  resume  rent-free  grants.  When  the  new 
territory  was  granted  to  them  no  hint  was  given 
that  their  powers  would  be  more  limited  in  the  new 
territory  than  in  the  old,  and  the  presumption  was 
not  that  the  Chie&  merely  succeeded  to  the  rights 


*  "  There  is  assigned  to  yon  the  undermentioned  lands  as  dkjaidad 
for  a  Risateh,  and  as  a  jagir  for  yoar  support.  The  nndermentioned  lands, 
together  with  the  land  revenne  and  customs,  %nth  an  exeepiion  to  such 
f ardent  and  ay  ma  jagkiH  punartk  and  reni^firee  landi  at  have  oiwt^fM 
been  ateignedC* 


•A 


>mi^^^ 
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formerly  possessed  by  the  Muhammadan  Nawabsi 
who  were  unable  to  resume,  but  that^  as  the  grants 
were  made  without  reservation  or  limitation  of 
power,  they  had  full  right  to  resume  at  their  pleasure. 
Besides  arguments  drawn  from  the  manner  of  the 
grants  there  was  the  extreme  impolicy  of  inter- 
ference. Were  all  the  rent-free  holdings  to  be 
taken  under  British  protection,  were  appeals  from 
every  petty  jagirdar  to  lie  to  British  officers,  such 
an  amount  of  irritation  would  be  felt,  and  justly 
felt,  by  the  Bajas,  as  would  go  far  to  neutralize  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  which  the  grants 
made  to  them  had  created.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  no  reason  for  interference  :  native  Go- 
vernments were  far  more  liberal  in  the  matter  of 
rent-free  grants  than  the  British  Government  had 
ever  been,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
grantees  would  suffer  by  being  left  under  their 
control. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  Govem- 
whuh  u  admuted    mcut  aud  fall  Dowcrs  were  allowed 
MTMNMia.  to  the  Chiefs  in  their  newly  acquired 

territory,  and  the  British  authorities  were,  directed 
to  exercise  no  interference,  except  in  extreme  cases 
and  then  only  by  influence  and  advice.^ 

The  Home  Government  took  a  somewhat  differ- 
Th€  thcreianf  9f    ent  view  of  the    case    from  the 
TtgMs  of  th€  fto^    Government  of  India,  holding  that 
jMtNoi  to»M«J!  ^^^^    fts  the  original  grants  to  the  Muham- 
madan Nawabs  had  contained  an  express  stipulation 


*  Commissioner  Hissar  to  Oovernment  No.  79  dated  14th  May 
No.  129  and  145,  8th  and  81st  Aagost  1859. 

Commissioner  Cis-8atlej  States  to  Government  No.  143  dated  23rd 
May.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  No.  562  dated 
18th  Angust  Government  of  India  to  Goventmettt  Punjab  No.  5590 
dated  14th  September  1859. 


I      * 


Becttring  the  holders  of  rent-free  lands  and  villaged 
from  arbitrary  interference^  the  forfeiture  of  the 
territory  and  its  grants  to  Sikh  Chiefs  made  no 
difference  in  the  position  of  freeholders,  who  had  the 
same  claim  to  have  their  tenures  secured  from 
arbitrary  resumption  that  was  recognized  when  the 
jagirs  were  graiited  in  1803 — 1805.  The  transfer  to 
the  Sikh  Chiefs  made  this  difference  only,  that  they 
were  not  required  to  proceed  for  the  resumption  of 
invalid  tenures  in  the  ordinary  Courts^  but  should^ 
before  dispossessing  any  of  the  guaranteed  free- 
holders, satisfy  ihe  Political  Officer  of  the  grounds 
of  their  action.* 

The  Fhulkian  Chiefs  werei  much  disconcerted 

9hkD€fti«A«r«<«^     by  this  decision,    and  the  Maharaja 

4etMon.  of  Fattiala  and  the  Kajas  of  Jhind 

and  Nabha  jointly  protested  against  the  ruling  and 

requested  its  reconsideration. 

The    circumstances    of    the    case    had  much 
Which  theif  iNm-     changed  since  the  order  of  the  14th 
t^  thT^^^^^uT^f    September   1859  had  been  passed. 
their  aanads.  Xhc    Chicfs    had  objocted  to   the 

interference,  limited  to  influence  and  advice,  of  the 
Political  Officer,  and  Lord  Canning,  in  the  Sanads 
granted  on  the  5th  of  May  1860,  had  yielded  the 
pointy  and  had  entered  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
*'  the  British  Government  will  not  receive  any 
^'  complaints  from  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Maha- 
"raja  (orJlaja)  whether  maafidara.  jagirdars.  rew 
^'  latives,  dependants,  servants  or  other  classes." 
Moreover,  in  the  Sanads  granted  on  the   4th  of 

•  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  No.  28  dated  15th  Noveihber 
1861.  Government  of  India  to  Qovemment  Punjab,  No.  24  dated  1 1th' 
January  1862..  Government  Pnirjab  to  Gommiaaiouer  Cia-SatleJ  Staitea^ 
No.  112  dated  15th  February  1862. 


I 
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January  1861,  conferring  the  new  Jhajjar  territory, 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  Chiefs  and  their 
successors  should  exercise  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives  in  their  newly  acquired  possessions 
ias  they  enjoyed  in  their  ancestral  possessions,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sanad  dated  5th  May  1860. 

The  Chiefs  were  thus  naturally  disturbed  when 
a  new  restriction  was  proposed  to  be  inserted  in 
their  Sanads.  They  knew  but  of  one  authority,  the 
Viceroy,  who,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  had 
granted  these  documents,  and  they  considered 
that  if  one  condition  could  be  set  aside,  all  might 
at  any  time  be  cancelled.  The  Sanad  of  the 
5th  of  May  1860  was  looked  upon  by  the  Chiefs 
as  inviolable ;  their  record  of  rights,  duties  and  pri- 
vileges, and  they  were  naturally  anxious  when  any 
order  of  Government  seemed  to  question  its  sacred 
character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  way 
.  r^  ^2U1'^    the  good  faith  of  the   British  Gov- 

the       Ginvemfnenit  O 

had  bwn  generaiHf    ernmont  had  been  pledged  to  the 

pledged  to  the  free*  ,  •       •     i  m 

holders.  mmor   jagirdars.      The    guarantee 

given  them  in  1 803  had  been  general,  but  it  had  been 
acted  upon  till  1858,  and  there  was  no  reason  that 
their  position  under  the  Sikh  Bajas  should  be 
different  than  under  the  Muhammadan  Nawabs, 
except  that  in  the  one  case  it  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  express  stipulation,  and  in  the  other  that 
no  stipulation  had  been  recorded.  In  any  case, 
there  was  good  reason  to  protect  the  freeholders, 
in  1803|  from  the  Muhammadan  Chiefs  of  Jhajjar 
and  Dadri,  mere  adventurers,  who  came  over  to 
Lord  Lake  during  the  Mahratta  war  and  were 
rewarded  for  their  services  with  grants  of  land. 
There  was  little  or  no  reason  to  protect  them,  in 


■  I    m 
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1860^  from  the  Cis-Satlej  Kajas^  Princes  of  position 
and  respectability,  whose  system  of  administration 
had  been  brought  into  close  conformity  with  that 
of  the  British  Government  and  to  whom  the  pro- 
tectorate over  the  freeholders  might  reasonably  be 
ceded.* 

The  Secretary  of  State,  after  a  reconsideration 
But  the  Banada    of  thc  casc  and  acknowledging  the 

having  been  granted         *.•  ,  /•  *i** 

without  reeerea-  grcat  importance  of  mamtaming 
Mpn;  thevieweofthe    ^^  validity  and  integrity  of  Vice- 

Home    Ooeemn^ent  *f  ^  o       •/ 

woe  notpreeeed.  rcgal  Sanads,  virtually  cancelled  the 
order  of  the  15th  November  1861,  and  the  terms 
of  the  Sanads  of  1860  were  upheld  in  their  integ- 
rity, though  it  was  considered  matter  for  regret 
that  in  the  grants  to  the  several  Bajas  provision 
had  not  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  existing 
rights  in  the  land.t  J 

When   Lord   Canning    visited  the   Ptmjab,  in 

The  preeedenee  of    I860,  the  quostion  of  the  ordcr  of 

jhindandNabhu.      preccdcnce  of  Jhind  and  Nabha  in 

Viceregal  Durbars,  which  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  dispute,  required  decision.  At  the  Durbar  held 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  at  Finjor,  in  1851,  the  order  of 


*  Letter  fi*om  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  Bajas  of  Jhind  and  Nabha, 
dated  5th  June  1862.  Ck)mmuf8ioner  Cis-Satlej  States  Kos.  178  and  180, 
dated  9tb  and  10th  June  1862.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of 
India  No.  430  dated  Slst  July.  Government  of  India  No.  910,  dated 
30th  ^September  1863  and  174  dated  13th  April  1863. 

t  Despatch  of  Secretary  of  State,  No.  9,  dated  9th  Febmary  1868. 

X  K&sim  Ali  Khan  obtained  no  redress.  He  had  indeed  suffered  no 
injury.  He  had  made  extravagant  claims  on  the  peasants  of  his  jagir, 
who  had  bitterly  complained  and  requested  th^  Raja  to  fix  cash  pay- 
ments, which  he  had  done  in  a  just  and  satisfactory  manner.  As  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Hakim,  of  which  he  loudly  boasted,  he  was  known  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the  rebel  Nawab  of  Jh^jjar,  and 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  till  ailer  the  fall  of  Delhi,  when  the 
Chief  was  executed  for  his  treason.  Government  Punjab  to  Commis^ 
sioner  Ois-Satlej  States,  dated  25th  February  1861.  Government  Punjab 
No.  539.  dated  27th  September.  Government  of  India,  No.  589  dated 
7th  October  1864. 
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the  Chiefs  was  determined  by  Mr.  Edmonstone,  the 
then  Commissioner  of  the  Cis-Satlej  States:  1  Patti- 
ala,  2  Nabha,  3  Jhind,  and  this  decision  was  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  Kaja  of  the  last  named 
State  and  was  hardly  supported  by  former  prece- 
dent.* 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Chiefs, 

ThereutHffeeiaims    docision  was    by   uo   moaus   easy. 

ofihe  tw  chufit.        Both  were  descended  from  the  same 

ancestor,  were  addressed  by  the  same  formula, 
entitled  to  the  same  khillat  and  the  same  salute, 
and  presented  nazrs  of  equal  value. 

Nabha  was  the  representative  of  the  elder 
branch,  and  the  office  of  Chaudhri  had  been  heredi- 
tary in  his  branch  of  the  family. 

In  1860,  Jhind  possessed  an  income  of  Sa. 
3,25,000,  and  Nabha,  B^.  3,75,000 ;  and,  previous 
to  the  first  Sikh  war,  the  latter  had  probably  a  fair 
claim  to  take  precedence.  But  in  1845-46,  the 
Baja  of  Jhind  furnished  supplies  and  showed  loyalty 


*  The  earliest  record  of  Viceregal  Dnrbarsis  of  1828.  In  that 
year  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefti  had  an  interview  with  the  Qovemor  General 
at  Manimajra.  Fattiala  was  received  first :  then  the  three  next  Chiefs 
were  received  together,  named  in  the  following  order — 

1.  Bhai  Ud^  Singh  of  Kythal ; 

2.  BajaSangat  Singh  of  Jhind; 

3.  Raja  Jaawant  Singh  of  Nabha. 

In  1889,  the  Chiefs  were  received  at  dilTerent  places  by  the  Governor 
General :  the  Raja  of  Jhind  first,  at  Dehli ;  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  at 
Burnala;  and  the  Raja  of  Nabha  at  Dhanowla,  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories. In  1848,  at  Snnftm,  in  Pattiala  territory,  the  Maharaja  was 
first  received,  then  the  Raja  of  Jhind,  and,  thirdly,  Nabha,  who  was  late 
for  the  interview. 

In  1846,  after  the  battle  of  Snbraon,  only  the  Pattiala  and  Jhind 
Chiefs  were  received  ;  the  Raja  of  Nabha  being  at  the  time  under  the 
displeasure  of  Government.  Ijastly  came  the  Durbar  at  Piujor  in  1851, 
when  Jhind  was  received  after  Nabha,  though  no  reasons  were  given  for 
the  order  laid  down.  The  precedents  appear  thus  to  be  of  doubtful 
value,  and  hardly  to  support  the  claim  of  either  Chief  so  indisputably 
as  to  render  a  decision  founded  upon  them  easy. 
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to  Govermaentj,  and  waa  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  Yillagea  worth  Bb.  4,0Q0  or  3^  5^000  a  year. 
The  Baja  of  Nabha  braved  badly,  was  deposed, 
and  one-fourth  Qf  hia  territory  was  confiscated* 

In  1857,  both  Chiefs  did  equally  well,  but  the 
Baja  of  Jhind  had  greater  opportunities  of  distinct 
tion,  and  served  in  person  at  the  siege  of  Pehli 
There  had,  besides,  been  no  break  in  his  loyalty. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Cis-Satlej  Ohie&  to  join  Lord 
Lake  in  1804,  some  time  before  the  Nabha  Chief 
made  any  advances  towards  the  English,  and  he  had 
been  ever  since  a  fieiithM  ally.  The  Govemn^ont 
The  dseuim^  in  j^stly  took  thoso  good  scrvices  into 
fmif9r  of  Jhind.  cousideration  and  assigned  to  the 

Raja  of  Jhind  precedence  in  the  Durbar  of  1860, 
It  was,  nevertheless,  distinctly  stated,  that  the  order 
was  only  given  as  it  was  necessary  for  one  Chief  or 
the  other  to  take  precedence.  The  two  Kajas  were 
considered  as  precisely  equal  in  dignity,  and  were 
regarded  by  Government  with  equal  favor,* 

This  decision  gave  considerable  dissatisfaction 
Them^aofNabhn    to  tho    Baja  of   Nabha,   and  he 
rMMHMtrofM.  remonstrated  against  it.     But  the 

Government  saw  no  reason  to  alter  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  had  arrived.  The  Baja  then  desired 
to  submit  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
paying  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  case ;  but,  while 
arrangements  were  being  made  with  this  object, 
the  Baja  died,  and  though  his  successor  desired 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States  to  Gk)vernment,  No.  2,  dated  6th 
January  1860.  Government  Punjab  to  Oovemment  of  India,  No.  29 
dated  1 0th  January.  Snpreme  Government  to  Government  Pai\jab,  No. 
114  dated  16tb  January. 
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to  continue  the   agitation,    nothing    further    was 
done.* 

On  the  26th  January  1864,  Baja  Sarup  Singh 

died  of  severe  dysentery,  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering  for 
several  months.  He  was  at  the  time  residing  at 
his  country  seat  of  Bazidpur,  near  Pattiala,  and 
bad  been  attended  occasionally  by  an  English  Doctor. 
But  the  Baja  had  unfortunately  a  superstitious  belief 


Ths  d€^ih  of  B^fm 
Samp  Singhp  A,  B, 


*  Commiasloiier  CU-SaUej  States  No.  102  dated  33rd  April  1863. 
Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  Nos.  36  and  440  and  512, 
dated  30th  January,  lOtli  and  27th  May  1862.  Government  of  India 
Ko.  631,  dated  2l8t  September  1863.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to 
Government,  Ko.  239.dated  6th  October  1863  and  409  dated  SOth  Novem- 
bar  1 865*  Ooverninent  to  Commissioner  Cis-  SatleJ  States,  No.  1 100  dated 
Uth  December  1865. 

The  qaestion  of  precedence  Is  one  which  is  felt  by  native  gentlemen 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  But  several  questions  are  still  in  doubt 
as  to  the  relalive  positions  of  the  Chiefs,  principally  arising  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  never  all  met  in  one  Durbar,  while  contradictory  rulings 
have  beea  occasionally  given.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  order  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Punjab, 
showing  the  population  of  their  territory,  their  revenue,  and  the  salute  to 
which  they  are  entitled ; — 


Namei. 

h  Maharaja  of  Kashmir, 
%  Ditto    Pattiala, 

5.  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur, 
4  Rajaof  Jhiud, 

6.  Ditto   Mabha, 

6.  Ditto  Kaparthalla, 

7.  Ditto   Mandi, 

8.  Ditto   Sirmur  ( Nahan, ) 

9.  Ditto  BiUspnr(Kahlur,) 

10.  Ditto   Bussahir, 

11,  Ditto   Hiudur  (Nalagarh,) 
13.  Ditto  KeonthaL, 

13.  Nawab  of  Malerkotla» 

14.  Raja  of  Faridkot, 

15.  Ditto  Chamba, 

16.  Ditto   Suket, 

17.  Sirdar  of  Kalsia, 

18.  Nawab  of  Patodi, 
10.        Ditto    Luh4riS, 

20.  Ditto    Dujfina, 

21.  Bana  of  Bh&gal, 

22.  Ditto   Jdbal, 

23.  Ditto   Kumharsen,  ... 

24.  Ditto   Bhajii, 


••• 
••• 

••• 
•t« 


•t* 


... 
•♦• 
••• 
••• 

••• 


.•» 


•  •• 
•f» 
•♦• 
•  «• 

•  •• 
•«• 

•  <• 
t«« 

•  I* 

•  •• 


•  •• 


JUvenue. 

64,00,000 

40,00,000 

14,43,174 

7,00.000 

7,00,000 

5,77,000 

8,00,000 

1,00,000 

70,000 

70.000 

60,000 

30,000 

3,00,000 

75,000 

1,64,000 

80,000 

1,30,000 

92,000 

60,000 

10,000 

35,000 

18,000 

7,000 

15,000 


Popuiaiion* 

15,00,000 

17,00,000 

3,64,582 

3,11,000 

2,78,000 

8,12.721 

1,39,259 

75,595 

66,848 

45,0^^5 
49,678 
66,848 
46,200 
51,000 
1,20,000 
44,553 
63,000 

6,600 
18,000 

6,390 
32,850 
17,263 

7,829 

9,001 


Bahde. 

19  gang, 

17 

17 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


H 
»» 
ft 


M 


9 
11 
11 


ft 

n 
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in  the  efficacy  of  the  prescriptions  of  any  wandering 
mendicant,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  administered 
to  him  a  decoction  of  copper  coin,  which  nearly 
caused  his  death  at  the  time  and  in  all  probability 
shortened  his  life. 

Sarup  Singh  was  in  his  fifty-first  year  when 

he   died,   and  it   was  both  stran&fe 

and  unfortunate  that  the  three  great 

Chiefships  of  Fattiala,  Nabha,  and  Jhind  should  have 

become  vacant  almost  simultaneously,  and  the  three 


25. 

Ranaof   Mailog, 

... 

••  I 

8,000 

7,358 

26. 

Ditto    Balsati, 

■•• 

••• 

6.000 

4,892 

27. 

Ditto    Dh4in(, 

••• 

••• 

4.000 

2,853 

28. 

Ditto    Kuthir, 

••• 

.. » 

6,000 

3,990 

29. 

Rai  of  Kaiiihar, 

••. 

••  • 

3,000 

1,906 

30. 

Rana  of  Maiigal, 

•• . 

••• 

1,000 

917 

31. 

Thakar  of  Bija, 

••• 

».• 

2,000 

981 

32. 

liana  of  Bliag&t, 

••• 

••• 

2,000 

33. 

Ditto  Dai'kuti,      . 

••• 

•I* 

500 

612 

34. 

Thakar  of  Tai-och, 

f  •• 

••1 

2,500 

3,082 

This  list  cannot  be  considered  conclnsive  as  regards  the  relative 
position  of  the  gronp  8—20,  and  group  21—34.  The  latter  are  the 
minor  Hill  Cliiefs  of  Simla,  and  have  never  met  the  former  in  Dnrbar. 
Should  they  meet,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Bhagal  and  Jubal  might 
receive  a  step  in  rank. 

The  position  of  Pattiala  and  Bahawalpur  is  that  observed  at  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1870,  the  only  time  that  these  Chiefs 
have  met  on  any  occasion  of  State  ceremony.  But  the  order  then  fixed 
was  not  intended  to  be  necessarily  final.  The  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur 
was  a  child  often  years  of  age,  and  the  question  of  his  relative  precedence 
will  be  considered*  later.  On  the  one  hand,  his  i*evenue,  and  the  popnia* 
tion  of  his  State,  is  much  below  that  of  Pattiala,  on  the  other,  his 
territory  is  four  times  as  extensive,  and  his  independence  has  been  more 
complete. 

The  next  Stat«  about  which  any  doubt  exists,  is  Mandi.  A  Durbar 
for  certain  Hill  Chiefs  was  held  at  Simla  on  the  4th  May  1847,  at  which 
they  were  introduced  in  the  following  order:— 1  >iahan,  2  Hiudur, 
3  Bussahir,  4  Bilaspur,  5  Mandi,  6  Suket. 

The  order  was  subsequently  altered  at  Lord  Elgin's  Durbar,  dated 
30th  May  1863,  when  the  four  principal  Hill  Chiefs  were  introduced  as 
follows : — 1  Nahan,  2  Bilaspur,  3  Bussahir,  4  Hindur.  Tlie  Raja  of 
Mandi  was  not  present  as  this  Durbar,  but  his  position  would  probably 
have  been  reconsidered.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Durbar,  Mandi  had 
only  just  come  under  British  control,  being  one  of  the  Lahora  feudatories 
taken  over  with  the  Jalandhar  Doab  in  1846,  the  Mandi  Sanad  being 
dated  the  24th  October  of  that  year.  The  revenue  and  population  of  the 
State  was  then  imperfectly  known,  and  the  order  of  the  Durbar  of  1847 
appeal's  uot  to  have  been  intended  as  final,  from  the  changes  subsequently 
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men  who  had  done  such  signal  service  to  the 
British  Government  and  whose  prolonged  life  would 
have  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  Punjab,  should 
pass  away  together.  But,  of  these  three  Chiefs,  the 
Kaja  of  Jhind  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished. 
In  person  and  presence  he  was  eminently  princely, 
and  the  stalwart  Sikh  race  could  hardly  show 
a  taller  or  stronger  man.  Clad  in  armour,  as  he 
loved  to  be,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  there  was  per- 
haps no  other  Prince  in  India  who  bore  himself  so 
gallantly  and  looked  so  true  a  soldier.  In  character 
he  was  honest  and  just,  and  though  his  pride  and 
restlessness  led  him  to  quarrel  with  his  neighbours, 
yet  the  British  Government  has  never  had  an  ally 
more  true  and  loyal  in  heart  than  Sarup  Singh, 
who  served  it  from  affection  and  not  from  fear. 
He  was  naturally  disappointed  at  the  decision  of 
Government,  which  allowed  him  to  inherit  only  a 
portion  of  the  Jhind  territories,  yet  he  never  per- 
mitted this  decision  to  embitter  his  feelings  or  to 
influence  his  loyalty.* 

Raja    Sarup     Singh    had  been   nominated   a 

Bi9  nomination  to     Knight   Grand   Commander  of  the 

the  star  of  India.        Star  of  India,  in  September  1863, 

made.  By  population,  revenue  and  salute,  Mandi  would  seem  entitled 
to  the  seventh  place,  but  these  considerations  alone  do  not  determine 
precedence,  and  the  position  of  Mandi  in  the  list  must  be  held  as  doubtful, 
should  he  ever  meet  the  Simla  Hill  Chiefs  in  Durbar. 

The  position  of  the  Simla  Hill  States  given  in  the  foregoing  list, 
is  that  observed  at  the  Durbar  of  Lord  Canning  in  Mar  1 860 :  with  the 
exception  of  fihagat,  the  Rana  of  which  estate  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  attended  any  Durbar.  Indeed,  in  1851,  at  the  time  of  Lord 
DaIhousle*s  Durbar,  and  at  Lord  Canning*s  in  1860,  there  was  no  Chief, 
the  territory  having  escheated  to  Government  in  1849,  and  only  being 
restored  in  1861.  At  the  date  of  Lord  Elgin's  Durbar  in  1863,  the 
Bana  was  only  four  years  old,  which  accounts  for  his  non-attendance. 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government,  No.  20  dated  27th 
January  1864.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  No.  45, 
dated  SMHh  January,  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No. 
177  dated  20th  February.  Despatch  of  Secretary  of  State  No.  38,  dated 
16th  July  1864. 
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but  he  was  too  ill  to  visit  Ambala  to  be  invested,  and 
died  before  the  honor  to  which  he  had  been  designa- 
ted could  be  bestowed.* 

Bagbhir  Singh,  the  son  and  heir  of  Raja  Sarup 

juMa  Bagbhir    Slugh,  was  lu  cvcry  way  worthy  of 

8hHr9hhu»H^feeM^r.    j^  father.     He  was,  at  this  timCf 

about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  judicial  and  administrative  matters  in 
which  the  late  Raja  was  an  excellent  teacher ;  for 
he  had  kept  his  territory  in  excellent  order,  and 
had  been  eminently  just  in  his  dealings  with  his 
subjects. 

The  installation  of  the  new  Chief  took  place  on 

the  31st  of  March  1864,  in  presence 
of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  the  Agent 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala ;  the  Raja  of  Nabha^  the  Nawab  of  Maler* 
kotla,  and  many  other  Ghie&.t 

The  new  Raja  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  on 

the  ^'  gaddi  "  than  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  newly  acquired  territory 
of  Dadri,  to  test  his  energy  and  determination.:^ 

The  Nawab  of  Dadri  had  been,  as  a  ruler,  incom* 
The  ndfninMtmtt4m    petout  aud  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
j>adri,  ms  servants.     He  was  accustomed 

to  farm  the  revenue  collections  to  the  headmen  of 
villages,  sometimes  for  Rs.  80,000,  sometimes  for  a 
lakh  of  rupees  or  a  little  more,  while  they  doubled 


Th9  inttaiUiiivn^ 


t%9  revolt  o/Hatfrl. 


*  Letter  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  CkmimiuioQer  Cis-SaU^  States,  to 
Raja,  dated  26th  September  1863. 

f  Commissioner  Gis-SatleJ  States  to  Government  Nos.  54  and  84 
dated  4th  and  Slst  March  1864. 

J  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Gk>vernment  No.   11 1^-868, 
6th  May.    Commiftsioner  Hissar  to  Govemmentt  No.  31  dated  2nd 
May.    Inspector  General  of  Police  to  Government,  dated  6th  May. 
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the  amount  by  extortion  and  Oppression.     When 
Thai  0fih€  a^fu  of    ^^  Baja  of  Jhind  took  possession,  a 
^hind.  complete  change  was  wrought  in 

the  system,  a  regular  settlement  was  made  after  the 
English  method,  and  the  assessment  Was   raised  to 
rather  above  two  lakhs  of  rupees.     Baja    Sarup 
Singh  was  notoriously  fond  of  Ziey  and  the  new 
assessment  was  not  a  light  one,  but  it  was  not  oppres- 
sive.    The   British  Government  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  light  assessment — ^a  wise  policy  if  not  carried 
to  a  point  where  the  revenue  is  sacrificed  to  sen- 
timentality— but      it    cannot    be    expected    that 
Native  States  will  follow  the  example  thus  set. 
There  is  not  a  single  State  in  India  where  the  ruler 
does  not  take  a  far  larger  share  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  than  the  British  Government^   and  it  is 
natural  that  the  border  villages  of  native  States 
should  make  unfavorable  comparisons  between  their 
own  condition  and  the  prosperity  enjoyed  under 
British  rule.     But  Safup  Singh,  although  avaricious, 
was  a  wise  ruler  and  popular,  es^cept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Jhind  where  he  was  much  disliked. 
He  esteemed  the  people  of  Jhind  the  worst  of  his 
subjects,  and  lived  away  from  them  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  often  said  that,  in  1857>  they  were   quite 
ready  to  rise  against  him  if  they  had  the   opportu- 
nity.    The  assessment  of  Dadri,    though  far  higher 
than  would  have  been  fixed  by  British  officers,  was 
not  oppressive,  nor  was  it  as  much  as  the  sum  really 
taken  from  the  people  under  the  Nawabs,  though  it 
was  nominaUy  more  heavy. 


The  real  exciters  of  discontent  in  Dadri  were 
n«  inguwmimn  of    ^^  headmen  of  villages,  who  found 


tito  roboUion* 


all  their  gains  at  an  end  and  them- 
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Belves  reduced  to  the  position  of  siinple  lumberdar& 
Besides  these,  Hakim  Kdsim  Ali  Khan,  who  has 
before  been  mentioned  as  a  malcontent  on  account 
of  the  Baja  having  made  a  cash  assessment  of  his 
jagir,  instigated  the  revolt ;  the  Lohiru  State  was 
favorable  and  help  was  promised  from  the  Bajput 
border. 

During  the  life  time  of  Baja  Sarup  Singh  the 
discontented  villages  did  not  dare  to  stir,  but^  on 
his  death,  above  50  villages  broke  into  open  revolt, 
the  Police  Station  of  Bddrah  was  captured,  and  the 
Thanadar  placed  in  confinement,  while  rude  en- 
trenchments were  thrown  up  round  some  of  the 
villages  ;  arms  and  ammunition  were  received  from 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Sheikhawatti,  Lohdru 
and  Ehetri,  and  the  famous  Sheikhawatti  robbers 
were  summoned  to  help  on  promise  of  plunder  and 
pay. 

The  Dadri  people  had  made  a  great  mistake 
a%9  tnergy «/  ihs    wheu  they  fancied  that  the  new 
n^Basm.  Raja  was  less  energetic  than  his 

father.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  he 
left  Jhind  with  two  BrOgiments  of  Infantry,  1,500 
strong,  350  Horse,  and  4  guns,  and  marched  to  Dadri, 
which  he  reached  on  the  8th  of-  May.  He  did  not 
ask  Pattiala  or  Nabha  for  the  assistance  which  they 
were  quite  willing  to  give ;  and  politely  declined 
the  presence  of  a  British  officer  in  his  camp,  as  he 
imagined  that  it  might  seem  that  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  and  overcome  the  first  difficulty  which 
he  had  experienced  after  ascending  the  throne. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  Raja,  at  day-break, 

v«  oHaekM  the  rf    attacked  the  viDage  of  Charki,  about 

their  viuagee.  4  milcs  south  wost  of  Dadri,  whore 
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some  1^500  or  2,000  of  the  rebellious  Jats  had  col- 
lected and  ^itrenched  themselves.  They  had  been 
repeatedly  warned,  and  several  days  had  been  allow- 
ed them  to  come  in  and  make  their  submission,  but 
they  declared  their  determination  to  resist  the  Raja's 
autiiority  to  the  last.  But  when  the  attack  really 
took  place,  and  the  guns  opened  on  the  village,  the 
insurgents  broke  at  once,  and,  in  their  flighty  a 
good  many  were  overtaken  and  cut  up.  The  village 
was  then  burnt,  and  the  Baja»  the  same  day,  marched 
against  another,  Mankinds,  six  miles  distant,  which 
was  captured  and  destroyed.  The  village  of  Jhanju 
was  the  last  place  at  which  the  rebels  made  a  stand, 
but  it  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  16th  of  May,  with 
a  few  casualties  on  both  sides.  It  shared  the  fate 
of  the  two  other  villages,  and  the  insurgents,  finding 
their  cause  hopeless,  fled  to  Kajputana  territory  and 
the  rebellion  was  over.     The  Baja  was  as  merci&l 

after  his  success  as  he  had  been 
energetic  in  action.  He  only  pun- 
ished the  ring-leaders  of  the  revolt,  permitting  the 
zamindars  to  return  to  Dadri  territory  and  rebuild 
their  ruined  villages,  and  order  has  ever  since  been 
maintained  in  this  part  of  the  Jhind  dominions.* 

Baja  Baghbir  Singh  married,  as  his  first  wife, 

The  frnmo^  of  Baji^    tho   daughter  of   Jowahir    Singh, 

BagMirai^h.         Chaudhri  of  DadrL     She  bore  him 

one  son  and  a  daughter.  The  former,  Balbir  Singh, 
is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  girl  was  mar- 
ried to  Sirdar  Bishan  Singh  Kalsia  in  April   1865, 

*  Agent  Lieutenant  Governor  Cla-SatleJ  States,  Kos.  118,  115,  121, 
126, 127,  129, 134,  dated  9th,  11th,  13th,  18th,  19tb,  SOth,  and  23rd  ot 
May  1864. 

Government  Punjab  to  Aeent  Cis-Satlej  States,  No.  360  dated  12th 
May,  and  No.  383,  dated  23rd  May.  Commissioner  Hissar  to  Conupis- 
sloner  Cis-Satlej  States,  demi-officials  of  16tb,  17th,  and  19th  May 
1864. 


irit  eharai€r^ 


when  wedding  gifts  to  the  value  of  B43.  3,000  were 
presented  ou  the  part  of  the  British  Government.* 

The  Raja  married  a  seoond  time  in  the  family 
of  Dhyan  Singh,  Gil,  of  Bajamajra,  but  there  haa 
been  no  issue  of  this  marriage. 

The  principal  residence  of  Baja  Baghbir  Singh 

is  at  Sangrur,  but  he  does  not  iieg- 
lect  the  administrittioii  of  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  his  estate.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment  and  great  honesty,  and  during  the  late 
minorities  in  Pattiala  and  Nabhai  his  advice  has 
always  been  good,  even  if  his  young  relativefi  h^ve 
not  always  cftred  to  follow  it,  The  Baja  is  a 
keen  sportsman  a^d  a  brave  soldier,  imd  his  little 
army  of  1,500  men  is  in  a  state  of  great  e£|ciency. 

The  Jhind  territory  is  1,236  square  mileia  in 

e:s^tent,   with  $1  population  of  about 
and  papuii$Han,  •/    350,000,     Tho  rovenuo  has  rapidly 

the  Jhit^  SUti€,  J      />  i    a  j    • 

mcreased  of  late  years^  and  is  now 
between  six  and  seven  IfJdis  of  rupees  $i  yei^, 


*   F^^ntep.  261. 

The  "  neoia**  or  ipairiage  preseqt  Is  quite  optional ;  there  are  Tery 
few  precedents  in  favor  of  its  being  miide,  and  it  is  only  given  as  a  token 
of  t)ie  special  favor  of  Government. 

Agent  Lieutenant  Governor,  No.  110,  dated  14th  April  1865  to 
Government  Punjab.  Goyernm^t  Pmgab  to  Agei)t|  Ko.  425,  dated 
2ttd  Ma^  1865, 
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The  Nabba  Chiefs  claim  precedence  over  the 

ThmKabhafamiht     ^*^^^  Phulkiaii  houses  on  account 
thm€i4€s$brmnehiff    of  their  desceut  from    the  eldest 

branch  of  the  family*  The  histor- 
ies of  Fattiala  and  Jhind  have  contained  an  account 
of  the  common  ancestor  Phul,  and  of  his  two  sons 
Gurditta  and  Sukhchen,  from  the  elder  of  whom  the 
Kabha  house  has  sprungi  and  from  the  younger  the 
bouse  of  Jhindf 

The  Nabha  genealogy  is  as 
follows : — 

1 1 j 1 1 r 

TitoUia*       Bain*.  Bognn.  Chaim,        Jbapila.      Takhtlda. 
I 


Onrditta*  Jnk^hMi, 

d,  17M.  from  whom  th* 

^    I  ^mnd  family  bM 

manty^  4eaoaad<d. 
d.  175S, 

^ 

%tma  Siof^  Hamir  Siogh. 

d.  1788. 

J ' ] I 

B^»  Jaawwl  8faigh«  Btbi  Sabha  K<mr  Bilri  8ada  Konr. 

'     d.  IMO.  ».  Siidar  Salub  ai.  Birdar  Jai 

Bhaagi.  Singh. 


BanlHffiagfa,       B^Dariadar 
^1831.  Siiigh. 

On  the  death  of  Tilokha^   m   1687,   his  estate 

TRMi4<rtoto»«/«*«    ^as    divided     between    his    sons. 

i^fcAa.  Gurditta  married  the  daughter  of 
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Sirdar  Sardul  Singh  M^n,  of  Mauran,  who  bore  him 
one  son,  Suratya.  He  founded  the  village  of 
Dhanaula  or  Dhandla^  on  that  portion  of  the  estate 
of  his  father  that  fell  to  his  share,  and,  subsequently, 
the  town  of  Sangrur,  which  remained  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Nabha  State,  till  seized  by  treachery 
by  the  Baja  of  Jhind,  and  he  also  took  from  his 
neighbours  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  was  always  on  bad  terms  with  his 
younger  brother  Sukhchen,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  their  disputes  ended  in  bloodshed. 

He  died  in  1754,   and  was  succeeded  by  his 

«.-.«..,«-.    grandson  Hamir  Singh,  his  only 

diua,andsue4>09»km    SOU  Suratya  haviug  died  two  years 

earlier,  leaving  two  sons,  xxamir 
Singh  and  Kapur  Singh.  Kapur  Singh  married 
Raj  Kour,  the  daughter  of  Sujan  Singh  Mansahia,  but 
died  without  issue,  and  his  brother,  in  discordance 
with  the  Sikh  custom  of  Karewa  or  chaddardodna, 
married  the  widow  and  succeeded  to  his  brother's 
estate  of  Kapurgarh  and  Sangrur,  which  he  had 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  villages  of  Pakho 
and  Badyala.  This  lady  was  the  only  one  of  Hamir 
Singh's  wives  who  bore  him  a  son,  Jaswant  Singh, 
bom  in  the  year  1775.  The  Chief  married,  besides, 
a  daughter  of  Nathd  Singh,  Magharia  ;  Desu,  the 
daughter  of  Sirdar  Makhan  Singh  of  Rori,  who  gave 
birth  to  two  daughters,  Subha  Kour  and  Sada  Kour, 
the  former  of  whom  was  married  to  Sirdar  Sahib 
Singh,*  the  powerful  Bhangi  Chief,  and  the  latter  to 
Sirdar  Jai  Singh  of  Batala.     His  fourth  wife  Baj 


*  Translation  of  replies  of  the  Nabha  Ahli^ars  in  the  Mowran 
case  18th  May  1844,  and  the  Bhangi  liistorf.  It  is  curious  that  both 
the  Nabha  and  Bhadoor  family  histories  make  Subha  Kour  the  wife  of 
Sirdar  Oi^ar  Singh  Bhangi,  which  is  quite  erroneous. 
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Kour,  the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Dhan  Singh  of 
Nirhana,  had  no  children.  Hamir  Singh  was  a  brave 
and  energetic  Chief  and  added  very  largely  to  his 
Th0tawm0firahhm  po88ession&  He  foundcd  the  town 
funded,  A.  D.t765.    ^f  Nabha  in  the  year  1755  ;  four 

years  later  he  obtained  possession  of  Bhadson,  and,  in 
1763,  having  joined  Kaja  Ala  Singh  of  Fattiala  and 
the  other  Sikh  Chiefs  in  the  great  battle  of  Sirhind, 
when  Zin  Khan,  the  Muhammadan  Governor,  was 
slain,  he  obtained  Imloh  or  Amloh  as  his  share  of 
the  spoil.  He  conquered  Kori  from  Kahimdad 
Khan  in  1776.  Hamir  Singh  was  the  first  Chief  of 
Nabha  who  established  a  mint,*  which  may  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  his  complete  independence. 
Many  of  the  successes  of  Nabha  at  this  time 
were  due  to  the  abilitv  of  a  Muhammadan  Diwan 
of  the  Raja's,  popularly  known  as  "Kubba,"  or 
the  hump-backed. 

Hamir  Singh  was  not  invariably  fortunate,  and 
_  ^    in  Raja  Gajpat  Singh  of  Jhind  he 

sangrurbytheBaja  fouud  morc  than  his  match.  In 
of  Jhind.  1774,     the    latter    Chief  invaded 

Nabha  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  took  Hamir  Singh 
prisoner  by  treachery,  and  seized  the  strong  town 
of  Sangrur,  which  has  never  been  restored.t 

When  Hamir  Singh  died  in  1783,  his  son  Jas- 
nudsaihofHamir    waut  Siugh  was  only  eight  years  of 

^^ht'n^JlIUVf  *8®>  ^^^  ^*  ^^  necessary  to  appoint 
Mai  j>tmk.  a  Regent  to  carry  on  *the  administra- 

tion. Rani  Desu,  one  of  the  late  Chiefs  widows, 
was  selected  on  account  of  her  capacity  for  business^ 
in  preference  to  the  mother  of  Jaswant  Singh.   Desu 

*  Ante  p.  317. 

t  AnU  p.  318—315. 
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had  held  her  own  biuvely  against  Jhind  during  the 
imprisonment  of  her  husband,  recovering  most  of 
the  territory  i^hich  had  been  seized  by  Gajpat 
Singh,  with  the  aid  of  troops  lent  by  her  son-in-law 
Sirdar  Sahib  Singh  Bhangi  of  Gujrat 

With  these  foreign  troops  she  maintained  her- 
2%«  death  of  Mmi    B^lf  &s  Kogent^  ruling  in  the  name 

suddenly  :  her  enemy  and  rival  Baja  Oajpat  Singh 
at  Jhind  having  died  in  the  previous  year. 

After  this,  the  relations  between  Nabha  and 
The  e»pe4iiien.  Jhind  bocamo  more  fiiendly,  and  a 
'tV::^^"""  common  danger  for  the  time  united 
them  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  power  of  George 
Thomaa,  the  master  of  Hansi,  whose  Wars  and  con- 
quests, so  far  as  they  concerned  the  Cis-Satlej  States, 
have  been  already  related.^ 

In  the  arrangements  made  at  Dehli  with  General 

TheprieeefMah'    Porrou,    the    Oommander-in-Chief 
r^ttaaeeieianee.        ^f  ^^    Northom  Mahratta  aTttiy, 

for  the  expulsion  of  Thomas  from  Hansi,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Nabha  was  concemed.t  The  Agents 
of  the  Kaja  of  Pattiala,  Baja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind, 
and  Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  Kjrthal,  were  the  contracting 
parties,  but  Nabha  was  included  in  the  conditions 
finally  settled,  as  that  State  would  benefit  as  much  as 
any  other  from  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemy. 
The  revenue  and  tribute  promised  to  be  paid  to  the 
Mahrattas  by  the  Sikhs,  who  were  strangely 
willing  to  surrender  their  independence,  is  given 
in  the  following  list,  which  shows  fairly  the  relative 
power  and  resources  of  the  several  Cis-Satlej  States 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

*  Ante  p.  81. 
t  AnU  p.  88. 
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Rewriue, 


B^a  Sahib  Singh  of 
Fattiala,  ...  Bs.  1,14,750 


ff 


Baja  Jaswant  Singh 
of  Nabha^ 

Baja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind|  •••     jf 

The  Chiefe  of  Maler 
ELotla^  .  •  •     ff 

The    Chiefe    of   Rai 
xLoty  •  •  •     1^ 

The  Chiefe  of  Baipur 
and  Gujarwal,     ...     „ 

Bhai  Lai    Singh  of' 
Kyihal,  ...    ^ 


28,500 
21,750 
15,000 
60,000 
15,000 
45,000 


Tribute. 


Bs.  38,250 


9,500 
7,250 
5,000 
20,000 
5,000 


15,000 


Total,     .,.  Rs.  3,00,000  Rs.  1,00,000 


The   JUij^  nuAhea 
friend  9  with  the 


Raja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  was  not  as  ready 

as  the  Chiefs  of  Jhind  and  Kythal 
sngi49h.  to  make  friends  with  the   English, 

but  he  sent  his  agents  to  be  present  at  the  interview 
held  at  Ndnak  Toda  between  General  Lake  and 
the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs,  and  was  thanked  by  that  offi- 
cer for  the  friendly  sentiments  which  his  agents 
were  directed  to  express  towards  the  British  Go- 
vernment.* The  following  year,  when  Holkar,  the 
Mahratta  Prince,  was  advancing  northwards  to 
Lahore  and  halted  at  Nabha^  the  Raja  refused  to 
assist  him  in  any  way,  pleading  his  engagements 
with  the  English.  Lord  Lake  assured  the  Raja  that 
so  long  as  his  disposition  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment remained   unchanged,  his    possessions  would 


*  Letter  of  Lord  Lake  to  Biy a  Jaswant  Singh,  dated  26th  iiay  1 804. 
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never  l)e  curtailed  nor  any  demand  made  upon  him 
for  tribute. 

The  histoiy  of  the  first  connection  of  Maharaja 
Th9  wmwhm  Chief    Baujit  Siugh  with  the  Cis-Satlej 
^^^itiuSu^jL^.    States  and  his  conquests  and  in- 
^909.  trigueSy    have  been    related   with 

so  much  detail  in  the  Pattiala  narrative  that 
it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  briefly 
allude  to  them.  Hani  Aus  Kour  of  Pattiala^  wife  of 
the  imbecile  Sahib  Singh,  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Bajas  of  Nabha  and 
Jhind,  and  with  the  assistance  of  ihe  Thanesar  and 
Kythal  Chiefs  was  getting  the  better  in  the  con- 
tesi^  when  the  Jhind  Chief  summoned  hk  kinsman 
the  Maharaja  of  Lahore  to  his  aid.*  Banjit  Singh 
arrived  speedily  with  a  large  force,  and,  althou^ 
he  did  little  to  heal  the  dispute  which  existed  be- 
tween Pattiala  and  the  neighbouring  States,  he 
rewarded  his  friends  and  adherents  by  grants  from 
the  countiy  which  he  conquered,  Baja  Jaswant 
Singh  receiving  as  his  share,  portions  of  Kot,  Basia^ 
Talwandi  and  Jagraon,  31  villages  worth  Bs.  26,690 ; 
and  seven  villages  from  the  Ghumgrana  estate 
worth  Rs.  8,350.t 

During  the  Cis-Satlej   expeditions  of  Banjit 
«•  xmhmr^fm^s    Siugh  in  1807,    1808,  the  Nabha 
1B08.  Uhief  remained  his  firm  ally,  hop- 

ing to  profit  by  the  weakness  and  dissentions  in  Pat- 
tiala. It  1807,  he  received  a  grant  of  four  viDages  of 
the  Ghumgrana  estate,  taken  by  the  Maharaja  from 


■*  Circular  of  Resident  Dehli  to  all  ResidentSi  Magistrates,  &c.,  dated 
Ist  Korember  1806. 

t  Vide  Appendix  A.— Statement  of  the  conquests  of  Banjit  Singh, 
dnriug  the  years  1806-*9. 


Gujar  Singhi  and,  the  next  year,  the  district  of 
Kannah,  consisting  of  eighteen  villages,  taken  from 
Hani  Raipuri  and  Ban  Singh.  But^  at  length,  he, 
with  the  other  Cis-Satlej  Chiefe,  began  to  under- 
stand that  Banjit  Singh's  friendship  was  only  one 
degree  less  dangerous  than  his  enmity,  and  that' 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  absolute 
supremacy  over  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Jamna.  With  this  conviction,  was  quite  willing  to 
turn  to  the  English,  with  whom  he  had  always  remain- 
ed on  friendly  terms,  for  protection.  He  received 
irmkhm  u  taiMM  Colonel  Ochterlonv  on  his  arrival  at 
ieeiun.  Nabha  with  the  utmost  cordiality,* 

and  in  May  of  the  same  year  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government,  with  the 
other  Chiefs  of  Malwa  and  Sirhind.  t 

At  this  time  Baja  Jaswant  Singh  ranked  third 

Tks  jM0ttto»  mf    ^^^^S  ^®  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs.     First 
vmhha  with  rup^ei    was  tho  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  with 

to  #fJb0^  Sl0f#0»  A  «  A      • 

a  revenue  of  upwards  of  six  lakhs 
of  rupees ;  the  Bhais  of  Kjrthal  were  second, 
with  a  revenue  of  two  lakhs  and  a  quarter,  and 
third  was  Nabha,  with  one  lakh  and  a  half;  though 
the  Chiefs  of  Kalsia  and  Ladwa  had  almost  as 
large  an  income  and  certainly  could  bring  more 
troops  into  the  field  I  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  Baja's  abilities :  writ- 
ing to  Government  he  observed,  **  Jaswant  Singh 
^'  is  one  of  the  principal  Sirdars  under  our  protection, 
^'  and  by  far  superior  in  manner,  management  and 


•  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Secretary  to  GoYemment,  4th  of  February 
1800.  A.  Seton,  Esqnlre,  Renideut  Delhi,  to  Secretary  to  GoTernmeiit, 
10th  Angnst  1809.  Oolonel  Ochterlony  to  Rija  of  Nabha,  6th  February 
1809. 

t  Proclamation  of  Srd  May  1809. 

I  Statement  prepared  in  1809  by  Colonel  Ochterlony. 
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unddrBtandiHg,  .to  any  of  tiiem  I  IiavB  jet  seen.  I 
have  seen  much  of.  his  country,   which  is  highly 

''  cultivated,  and  proves  him  to  he  mild  and  uhop- 
pressive,  a  character  seldom  seen  amongst  them, 
and  is  made  more  conspicuous  hy  his  lands  heing* 

*^  much  mixed  with  the  Baja  of  Pattiala,  where  the 

'^  contrast  is  very  discemable."  * 

Although  by  the  proclamation  of  the  3rd  of 
May  1809,  the  Chiefe  taken  under  British  protection 
were  exempted  from  tribute  and  confirmed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ancient  rights  and  authority,  yet 
Jaswant  Singh  sought  and  obtained  .from  the  Go-^ 
vemor  General  more  explicit  and  personal  assurances^ 
on  these  points,  and,  later,  a  sanad  was  granted  to 
him  confirming  to  him  all  his  possessions  under  the 
seal  of  the  Governor  General,  t 

■ 

In  1810,  the  Baja  received  from  the  Emperor 

-«.       ^  ^  ^-.      of  Dehli,  to  whom  h&  had  sent '  a 

B<M«  towards  pauu    prescut  of  two  guus  aud  four  bows, 

AuLinuh  the  power    a  tltlo  of  houor,  '^  Bar^  Bans  Sar- 

o/^i  Biate.  ^^^  Malwindra  Buhidar/' X  ^^m 

his  near  connection  with  the  family  of  Pattiala,  the 
Nabha  Chief  was  naturally  one  of  the  advisers  of 
that  State,  with  Baja  Bhag  Singh  of  Jhind,  and 
Bhai  Lai  Singh  of  !Kythal.§  The  Baja  of  Pattiala 
was  ahnost  imbecile,  and  his  wife,  Bani  Aus  Zour, 


*  Ck>lonel  Ochterlooy  to  J.  Moncton,  Esquire,  Secretary  19th  May 
1810. 

t  Letter  of  Raja  of  Nabha  to  Governor  General,  7th  June  1810. 
Beply  of  Gk>verDor  General,  20th  November  1810. 

}  Mnrasila  from  Resident  Shahjahanabad  to  Raja  of  Nabha»  27th 
September  1810.  Letter  from  Muhammad  Akbar  Shah,  Emperor  of 
Dehli,  dated  23rd  September  1810,  to  Raja  of  Nabha,  with  firman 
Gonferriug  the  title,  20th  September  1810. 

§  Colonel  Ochterlony  to  Government,  9th  Maroh  1811. 
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virtually  exercised  supreme  authority,  subj^t  in 
certain  matters  to  the  advice  of  the  other  Chiefs 
and  the  British  Political  Agent.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Nabha  Raja  was  not  used  for  good.  Both 
during  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Kaja  Sahib  Singh 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  his  only  object 
was  to  increase  the  disorders  of  Fattiala  and  to  make 
the  scandal  of  its  mismanagement  sufficiently  notori- 
ous to  call  for  direct  interference  from  without,  or 
possibly  to  break  up  the  principality  altogether,  in 
which  case  he  hoped  to  share  in  the  spoil,  and  to 
increase  his  own  possessions  at  the  expense  of  his 
«e  •j^r^i^.  •/  kinsman.  The  character  which  Sir 
jmtwaiu  Mngh.  David  Ochtcrlony  had  given  of  the 
Kaja  referred  alone  to  his  administrative  qualities, 
and  not  to  his  conduct  towards  the  neighbouring 
States,  in  which  he  showed  himself  as  unscrupulous 
and  gprasping  as  any  other  Chief.  He  was  no  worse 
than  others,  but,  at  this  time,  there  was  no  single 
Chief  in  the  Cis-Satlej  territory  who  appeared  to 
have  any  idea  of  right  distinct  from  his  own  per- 
sonal interest,  and  the  consideration  that  his  object 
could  only  be  attained  by  violence  or  fraud,  gave 
him  no  concern.  With  Fattiala  there  had  always 
existed  on  the  part  of  Nabha  a  jealousy  which  had 
led  to  constant  disputes. 

The  Nabha  Chie&,   who  considered  that  they 

Ths  gri€9ane0    worc  by  birth  and  right  the  head 
mgaimst  i'aui^ia.       ^£  ^^   Phulkiau  family,  saw  with 

great  dissatisfaction  the  younger  branch  growing 
more  wealthy  and  powerful  than  themselves, 
and  the  influence  of  this  feeling  may  be  traced  in 
almost  all  the  relations  between  the  States  till  the 
time  of  the  first  Sikh  war. 


A  boundary  dispute  regarding  the  lands  of 
Ths  4upuie  re-    Doladhi,  a  viUaiTe  close  to  the  walls 
•fjMmdhi.  of    Nabha  and  the  ownership  of 

which  was  claimed  by  both  States,  had  been  a 
principal  cause  of  ill-feeling.  This  was  one  of  the 
cases  which  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was  sununoned 
to  decide  in  1807,  but  which,  nevertheless,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards  continued  to  be  a 
fruitful  cause  of  strife.* 

Many    other    disputes    arose    between   these 
Thm  dupuu  r^    Statos  rorardin^   their    respective 

warding  the  wUUtge      ,  i      •  ▼       ▼  ^        .*      i 

•fAuuL  boundaries.     In  January  1819,  the 

Maharaja  of  Pattiala  sent  troops  to  take  possession 
of  the  village  of  Aliki,  which  he  declared  was  his, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  representations  of  the  Political 
Agent  that  he  consented  to  withdraw  them  and 
appoint  arbitrators  to  settle  the  dispute,  t  The  follow- 
ing year  Pattiala  complained  of  the  aggressions  of 
Th€  4upuis  r«.  thc  Nabha  Baja.  The  first  grie- 
im0heru  vauco  was  With  reference    to  the 

villages  of  Kowlasheri,  belonging  to  Pattiala,  and 
Phulasheri  belonging  to  Nabha.  In  the  previous 
year  Baja  Jaswant  Singh  had  complained  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  Kowlasheri  zamindars  on  the 
Phulasheri  lands.  Arbitrators  were  appointed,  and 
a  decision  given  in  his  favor.  The  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  then  sent  troops  into  Kowlasheri,  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants,  as  he  alleged,  from  the  stronger 


•  Videoftiepp.  171—174. 

Captain  Murray  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  12th  April,  90th  Jn\j,  SOth 
September,  2nd  and  13th  October,  and  ISth  December  1828.  Sir  K 
Golebrooke  to  Captain  Marray,  1 1th  and  18th  Jane,  25th,  SOth  July,  SOth 
September,  2nd  and  ISth  October  1828. 

t  From  Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  dated  12th  September 
1819. 
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and  hostile  neighbouring  villageB.  This  action  was 
quite  unnecessary,  for  the  Phulaaheri  villagers  had 
gained  all  they  wanted  and  had  no  wish  to  continue 
the  quarrel,  but  the  Maharaja  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish  his  claim,  and  the  result  was  much  conten- 
tion and  bloodshed. 

A  second  subject  of  dispute  was  the  boundary 
other  9u»j9ct9  of    botweeu    the  village  of  Bhadour, 
«^»^-  belonging   to   Sirdars    Dip  Singh 

and  Bir  Singh,  relations  of  the  Pattiala  Chief, 
and  the  village  of  Kdngar,  belonging  to  Nabha, 
in  which  case  also  the  Nabha  Baja  had  the 
right  on  his  side ;  and,  thirdly,  the  possession  of  the 
lands  in  Harriana  to  the  south  of  the  Gaggar, 
which  had  been  divided  between  the  States  when 
the  boundaries  of  Harriana  and  British  territory 
were  laid  down.* 

Baja  Jaswant  Singh's  troubles  were  not  con- 
jtofMify    tffaMw.     fined  to  boundary  disputes    with 
2r*5J|2J^*^'^    Pattiala.     His    eldest    son,    Kour 
««v*-  Banjit    Singh,    in     1818,      influ- 

enced by  evil  advisers  and  chiefly  by  the  Sirdar  of 
Lidhr^,  rebelled  openly  against  his  authority,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Political  Agent  that  he  consented  to  dismiss  those 
of  his  followers  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  Baja, 
and  to  return  to  his  allegiance,  when  his  jagir, 
which  had  been  confiscated,  was  restored  to  him.t 
The  reconciliation  between  father  and  son  was  not 
permanent.  In  1822  the  Baja  again  believed  that 
Banjit  Singh  was  plotting  against  him,  and  resumed 
all  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  for  his  sup- 

*  Captain  Birch,  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlonj  dttod  22nd  November  1820. 

t  Oftptain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlooy,  dated  19th  Janiiai7,aDd  18th 
Febriiaix  1819. 
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port ;  and,     in   1824,   declared  that  his  son  was 


An  miuged  «m»-    implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
tu^a'%  uf€.  his  life.     He  proposed  altogether  to 

disinherit  the  Prince  and  his  children  in  favor  of  his 
second  son,  and  to  add  the  lands  of  Baja  Singh  of 
lidhr^n,  the  most  influential  of  Banjit  Singh's  friends, 
to  the  State  landa  The  evidence  which  the  Baja 
was  able  to  produce  in  support  of  his  fears  was  &nci- 
ful  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Prince  indignantly  denied 
the  truth  of  the  charge ;  but  his  supposed  accompli- 
ces were  thrown  into  prison,  heavily  ironed,  while 
the  case  was  referred  for  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
General,  who  did  not  consider  the  charge  to  be 
established,  and  ordered  that  no  restraint  should  be 
placed  on  Prince  Banjit  Singh  and  that  Sirdar 
Baja  Singh  shquld  be  at  once  released  from, 
confinement.* 

Baja   Jaswant  Singh  was  not  satisfied  with 
5Ph€  eharge  agaiuBi    this    docisiou,     aud   Submitted  to 
pro904.  Government  a  senes  of  documents 

which  he  believed  would  establish  the  truth  of  his 
assertions.  But  the  Governor  GenenJ  again  agreed 
with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  Besident  at  Dehli, 
that  the  charge  was  in  no  way  substajitiated,  and 
upheld  the  order  which  had  before  been  passed 

,      There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  had  been  wild  and  extravagant^  - 
and  that  the  Baja  had  some  reason  to  be  dissatis-- 
fied  with  him.     This  is  established  by  the  various 


*  Captain  Murray  to  C.  Elliott,  Esquire,  27th  aud  aoih  November 
1824. 

.  C.  Elliott,  Esquire,  to  Captain  Murray,  Cth  May  atid  SIst  Septem-  * 
ber  1825.    C.  Ellott,  Esquire,  to  Secretary  to  Qovernment  of  ludla,  9th 
May,  1825 
.   .  Seoretary  to^GoTernmeat  of  Jndia  to  C.  SlUolt,  Esqairef  26th  August 
1825. 


agreemeiits  drawn  up  at  various  tunes  hj  the  Prince, 
and  attested  by  Sir  David  Ofchterlony,  but  they 
also  prove  that  the  serious  crime  charged  was  with- 
out foundation. 

The  various  orders   issued  by  Captains  Boss 
Th€eondu€tofthe    ^^^   MuHuy,    subsoqueut  to  those 
^r^T^!^^    ^f  ^^    David    OcJhterlony,   show, 
*»«^  indeed,  the  continued  immoral  and 

disorderly  conduct  of*  the  Prince,  but  do  not  contain 
the  smallest  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  of  any 
wish  or  attempt  at  assassination  of  the  Kaja.  The 
only  docunieiit  which  at  all  supported  the  charge, 
was  the  alleged  confessibti  of  Haja  Singh  of  Lidhran ; 
but  on  this  iio  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed. 
When  it  was  given,  JElaja  Singh.  Was  a  prisoner,  at 
Nabha,  completely  in  the  {)ower  of  Jaswant  Singh, 
who  had  nieans  of  inducing  his  captive  to  make  any 
confession  he  wished.  The  character  of  Raja  Singh 
was  so  infamous,  that  had  he  been  free  no  re- 
liance could  have  been  placed  on  his  word,  and 
he  Was,  moreover,  the  acknowledged  instigator  of  the 
extravagances  of  the  Prince.  On  evidence  such  as 
this,  no  one  could  justly  be  condemned,  far  less  of  an 
attempt  to  commit  so  unnatural  a  crime  as  paaricide, 
and  the  Prince  was  accordingly  acquitted.* 

But  this  acquittal  Prince  Banjit  Singh  did  not 
Th€  death  of  the  l<>i^gf  survivo.  On  the  1 7th  of  June 
Fnnee,A.n.i83».  1832  he  died  at  Patriri,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh  Shahid,  to  whose 
sister-in-law  he  had  been  married  a  short  time 
before. 


*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India  2Srd  No- 
vember 1826,  jand  to  Captain  Mnrray,  Srd  Maj  1827. 

Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  27ih  April 
1827. 
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The  sudden  death  of  a  person  of  importance 
whiehiaaaribuud    ^  the  Sikh  States  was  rarely  con- 
taAmiptey.  sidered  to  be  due  to  natural  causes^ 

the  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Banjit 
Singh,  he  had  been  for  years  pursued  by  the  most 
bitter  and  unrelenting  enmity  of  his  father.  The 
widows  of  the  deceased  at  once  charged  the  Baja 
with  their  husband's  murder,  and  the  body  certainly 
bore  marks  which  seemed  to  suggest  foul  play. 
Only  two  years  before,  Prince  Santokh  Singh,  the 
only  son  of  the  Prince,  had  died  as  suddenly^^*  and 
the  belief  then  was  general  that  his  grand-father,i  the 
Kaja,  had  caused  poison  to  be  administered  to  him. 
But  there  was  no  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the 
charges,  and  soon  afterwards  the  mother  of  th^ 
Prince,  who  had  joined  the  widows  in  accusing  the 
Raja  of  the  murder,  wrote  to  Sir  George  Clerk, 
declaring  her  disbelief  in  the  alleged  instarumentality 
of  the  Baja  in  causing  her  Bon's  death,  and  no  further 
action  was  accordingly  taken.t  Prince  Banjit  Singh, 
though  of  extravagant  and  dissolute  habits,  was  a 
yoimg  man  of  considerable  promise,  and  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  Chiefs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Satlej. 

Kour  Banjit  Singh  married  three  wives,  the 
daughters  of  Sirdars  Jodh  Singh  of  Bamne  Kalekiy 
Jassa  Singh  of  Shahpur,  and  Dya  Singh  Bhamna. 
His  son  Santokh  Singh,  was  married  to  Bhagbariji 
the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Sher  Singh  of  Shahabad, 
with  great  pomp :  all  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  and  the 
British  Political  Agent  being  present  at  the  cere* 
mony. 

•  Captain  Murray  to  Acting  Resident^  4th  October  1890. 

t  Sir  Oeojige  Clerk  to  Mr.  Fraser,  Governor  General's  Agent,  20th 
Jane  and  7th  ^tember  1832,  and  letters  from  the  widow  and  mother 
of  Uanjit  Singh  to  Sir  G.  Clerk. 


^^p 


Notice  must  iioW  be  taken  of  an  important  case 
TK9  *upuu  »«-    which  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
^Mu^i^iM^^^    relations  which  grew  up  gradually 
fJ^dulT^^I^!^!!!^    between  a  powerful  State  like  Nabha 
^Mtf/M-flMT.  and   its  weaker  neighbours,  from 

original  independence  to  a  state  of  feudal  vassalage. 

The  Sikhs  of  lidhran  and  Sunti  were  members 
Tks  ru^  mf  th€    of  the  powcrful  Nish^wila  con- 
9rae^,  federacy,  wmch,  under  Sirdar  Sangat 

Singh,  Dassanda  Singh,  Jai  Singh  and  Mohr  Singh, 
took  possession,  after  the  battle  of  Sirhind,  in  1763, 
of  Ambala,  Serai  Lashkar  Khan,  Shahabad,  Dordha, 
The  ttampimimu  of  Lidhrau,  Amloh  and  Sunti.  In  the 
ikmaudmrw.  jq^   1827,  the   Sirdars  of  Lidhran 

and  Sunti  complained  bitterly  to  the  Agent  of  the 
Governor  General  at  Dehli  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Nabha  Baja,  who  treated  them  as  his  vassals,  de- 
manded constant  service,  from  the  former  fifty  and 
from  the  latter  seventy  horse,  and  harassed  them 
with  numerous  requisitions  with  which  it  was  most 
irksome  to  comply,  and  which  the  Raja  had  no 
right  to  make  as  they  were  not  his  vassals  at  all. 
The  Political  Agent^  to  whom  the  question  was 
referred,  considered  that  although  the  Chiefs  should 
continue  to  furnish  contingents  for  service  to  the 
I^jfty  7^^  ^^^  ^^^7  should  be  protected  from  his 
oppression,  and  that  their  disputes  should  be  heard 
and  decided  by  the  British  Agent  at  Ambala.^ 
The  Resident  did  not  consider  this  practicable,  as 
he  held  the  Lidhran  and  Sunti  Sikhs  to  be  dependants 
of  Nabha^  and  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  would  weaken  the  position 


*  Captain  Murray  to  Sir  E.  Colebrooke  13th  September  1827. 
Actiug  Uesideut  to  Captain  Mnrrajr  27th  Juljr  1827. 
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of  the  Raja.  Thi^  vapsalAg^  WBB  thencefortli  con- 
sidered aB  proved,  althqugh  the  Chiefe  themctelves 
denied  any  right  over  them  on  the  part  ofNabh% 
and  the  documents  which  affirmed  it,  purporting 
to  have  been  executed  by  themselves,  they  declared 
to  be  forgeries. 

In  1836,  the  case  was  taken  up  by  Sir  G.  Clerk 

The  re^HH  ^  the  ^^^  thorougUy  iftvestigateA  This 
in9e9Uaf*ti4m  of  air  officer  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
^^^'^^   *"■  '  as  regarded  the  Lidhran  Sikhs,  the 

Nabha  Raja  waa  only  primus  inter  pares^  and, 
had  continued,  with  the  assistaiice  of  the  British 
authorities^  to  usurp  the  position  of  ^  feudal  lord. 
That,  with  regard  to  Sunti,  the  case  was  very 
similar,  the  Nabha  Raja  having  successfully  asserted 
his  supremacy  at  a  time  when  the  co-parcenary  rights 
of  the  Sikhs  were  imperfectly  understood^ 

This  decision  was  founded  on  the  undoubted 
The  original  con,     fg^|.  ^j^x  ^j^jgr  Sikhism,  as  orififin- 

•ocutywaeindepen-^    ally  undorstood,  no   such  thing  as 

4enee    and    f^Ur-  "  aji  -•ii_j 

ftify.  vassalage  or  teudal  superiority  had 

any  existence.  The  principle  of  the  creed  was 
fraternity;  and  the  Sikhs  boasted  of  being  com- 
munities of  independent  soldiers.  While  the  Khalsa 
was  still  young  and  enthusiastic  and  the  power  of 
no  individual  Chief  was  inordinately  great,  this  idea 
of  independence  represented  a  state  of  things  not 
far  removed  from  the  truth,  but  as  the  more  impor- 
tant Chiefehips  gradually  increased  in  power,  their 
smaller  neighbours  were  compelled,  either  for  pro- 
tection against  others  or  to  avoid  absorption  alto- 
gether, to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
some  Chief  able  to  defend  them,  and,  in  retiim,  to 
give  service  in  the  field. 


Th&  Lidbrmi  and  Simti  Sikha  were,  at  the  tiine 
TkeMhhemfi44h^    of  the  couquest  of  Sirhind,  iudepen* 
****  ''**^    dent  members  of  the  ^ish^wdla 


i^irf^ntlifiM!  confederacy,  and  when  Sirdar  Jai 
«iM  mgaimti  her,  Singh  seized  lidhran  with  twenty-* 
seven  adjacent  Tillages,  he  was  stiU  an  independent 
Chief.*  When  the  Phulkians,  in  X718,  attacked 
AmbaK  a  Nish^nwdla  poaseasion,  the  Lidhran  and 
Sunt!  Sikhs  both  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
besieged  and  fought  against  the  Nabha  troops, 
proving  that  at  this  time,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
not  vassals  of  the  Nabha  Chief,  After  this  time 
the  Lidhran  Sikhs  were  never  engaged  in  active 
hostilities  against  Kabha»  for  an  allianoe  was  made 
and  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Sirdar  Jai  8ingh  to  lUja  Jaawmt  Singh.  But  the 
Sikhs  of  Sunti,  on  several  subsequent  occasions 
fought  against  Nabha,  and,  so  late  as  1810  and  1814^ 
when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Chiefs  of  Kannab 
and  Karar,  Nabha  gave  them  no  assistance,  as  she 
undoubtedly  would  have  done  had  they  been  her 
acknowledged  feudatories. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Sirhind,  the  Sunti 
j^nTlt^ir^uL  Sikhs  seized  Amloh  and  thirty-six 
»unH  Sikhs,  and  adjaccut  villagcs J  but  on  the  ap- 
•rburmif^.  proach  of  Ahmed    Shah   Purani, 

who  was  invading  the  Pui\]ab  from  the  north,  they, 
in  common  with  other  Ma^jha  Sikhs,  crossed 
the  Satlej  to  oppose  him.  Nabha  took  this 
opportunity  to  possess  herself  of  Amloh  and 
half  of  its  attached  villages,  and  the  rightful  owners 
on  their  return  were  only  able  to  establish  their  head 
quarters  at  Sunti,  and  carry  on  hostilities  against 


Nabha^  with  varying  success,  until  Sirdar  Jassa 
Singh  Ahluwalia  and  Sirdar  Himmat  Singh  of 
Shahabady  acting  as  arbitrators,  assigned  Amloh  to 
to  Nabha,  and  the  thirtj-five  villages  to  be  held 
in  oo-parcenary  or  chahdrami  tenure  between  thent 
This  decision  the  Sunti  Sikhs  were  compelled  to 
accept^  but  they  remained  on  very  bad  terms  with 
Nabha,  and  systematically  opposed  that  State  in 
every  possible  way.* 

Documents    were    undoubtedly    in    existence 
In  remUiy,  hi^th    which,   if  geuuine,   proved  that  the 
j^'ikl^ilinj^  supremacy    of    Nabha    and  their 

JJ^^^I^]^'^)^  liability  to  furnish  contingents  for 
nmm  before  1S99.  sorvico  had  been  admitted  by  the 
Chiefs  ;  but  these  they  pronounced  forgeries  and 
Sir  George  Clerk  appears  to  have  believed  them. 
It  was  not  however  easy  to  prove  the  fiuud  if  any 
existed ;  Bnd  the  Chiefs  had  certainly  for  some  years, 
under  protest  it  may  be,  rendered  suit  and  service, 
and  their  obligation  to  do  so  had  been  maintained 
on  many  occasions  by  the  British  Government^ 
although  once,  in  1834,  it  had  reversed  a  decision 
of  .the  Raja  of  Nabha  in  a  case  of  disputed  inheri- 
tance in  lidhran. 

This  being  the  case,  the  Government  of  India 

The  Mcuun  of    jj J  j^^^  cousidor    it  expedient    to 

ease,  mmintaiming    doclaro    the    Sikhs   of  Suuti   and 

Nubhm,buieheeMng    Lidhrau  altogether  independent  of 

i^mrHitmrw  •««-    Nabha.     The  complaints  which  they 

had  made  of  harassing  and  perpetual  demands  for 


*  SirD.  Ocherlony  to  Captain  Morraj,  1 1th  November  1815.  Sir 
George  Clerk  to  Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  Agent  Governor  General,  12th  Angnat 
and  Ist  September  1836.  OriRinal  documents  containing  the  agreements 
oT  the  Chiefs  witTi  Nabha.  Sir  T.  Metcalfe  to  Sir  George  Clerk,  Slst 
March,  and  Sir  George  Clerk  to  T.  Metcalfe  19th  April  1887. 
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service  were  nevertheless  r^aarded,  and  the  Baja 
of  Nabha  was  directed  to  dispense  with  their  service 
altogether,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
son,  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  sons  or  daughters, 
the  death  of  the  reigning  Prince,  or  in  time  of  actual 
war.  The  dignity  of  Nabha  was  thus  duly  considered, 
and  the  Sunti  and  lidhran  Sikhs  relieved  from 
the  oppression  of  which  they  had  so  bitterly  com- 
plained.* 

The  Baja  of  Nabha  offered  his  services  to  the 

British  Government  at  the  com- 
^J^r^^  mencement  of  the  Kabul  campaign, 
Kit     tmmpa  ^^^  although  they  were  necessarily 

declined,  the  Governor  General  thanked  him  for  the 
friendly  spirit  which  had  prompted  the  offer.t 

On  the   22nd  of    May   1840,   Baja  Jaswant 
Th€  d€4Uh  •/  jiM.    Singh,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
ts40.  m  a  dechmng  state  of  health,  died, 

aged  66,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son, 
Devindar  Singh,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year.| 
The  character  of  the  Baja  has  been  already  describ- 
ed. However  grasping  and  unscrupulous  his  con- 
duct may  have  been  towards  his  ne^hbours  and 
rivals,  he  had  always  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
own  State  justly  and  well.  His  police  was  excellent^ 
and  his  subjects  were  contented  and  had  reason  to 
lament  his  death. 


*  Secretary  to  Government  to  Agent  GoTeroor  General,  25ili 
Angnst  1838,  and  to  Raja  of  Nabha  of  the  same  date.  Agent  Governor 
General  to  Sir  G.  Glerk^  8th  September  1838,  and  to  Secretary  Govern- 
ment,  1st  June  and  11th  Angnst  1838. 

Despatch  No.  10  of  Court  of  Directors,  12th  March  1840. 

t  Raja  of  Nabha  to  Governor  General.  Governor  General  to  Bija, 
dated  8th  of  November  1838,  and  to  Sir  G.  Cleric  of  the  same  date. 

}  Sir  G.  Clerk  to  Mr.  Thomaaon,  Agent  Lientenant  Governor,  SStik 
May  1840. 
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Raja  Jafitwant  Singh  married  five  wives :  Dya 

Kour.  daiurhtor  of  Sii'dar  Jai  Sinfrh 
Lidhran ;  Chand  Kour,  daughter  of 
Sirdar  Bam  Singh  Dhillon,  Who  has  lately  died  at 
a  great  age  ;  Bam  Kour,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Bagh 
Singh  Ballon  ;  Harkour,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Hari 
Singh  of  Jodhpdr ;  and,  lastly,  Dharam  Kour,  the 
daughter  of  Sirdar  Sujan  Singh  of  Ghumon.  Of 
these,  Bani  Dya  Kour  gave  birth  to  Banjit  Singh, 
and  Bani  Harkour  to  Devindar  SinglL 

The  late  Baja  had  been  a  faithful  ally  of  the 
British  Government.  In  1804  he  refused  to  assist 
Holkar  against  the  English  ;  h9  gave  assistance 
in  supplies  and  carriage  during  the  Gurkha  Cam- 
paign of  1810,  and  in  that  of  Bikanir,  in  1818 ;  ^ 
and  during  the  northward  march  of  the  British 
army  to  Kabul  in  1838,  he  advanced  a  loan  of  fidx 
lakhs  of  Bupees  to  the  Govemment.t 

Devindar    Singh    was  formally    installed    as 
Th€i9utuiuii0n0f    Baja  on  the  5th  of  October  1840^ 
Btngh.  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  General 

being  present.  This  was  the  first  installation  that 
hiEul  taken  place  in  Nabha  since  the  English  connec- 
tion with  the  States,  and  the  Khillat  conferred  on 
the  occasion  was  similar  to  that  given  to  Baja 
Fatah  Singh  of  Jhind  in  1822,  consisting  of  an 
elephant  with  j'hdl  or  trappings,  a  horse  with  a 
silver  saddle,  a  Khillat  of  seven  piecesj  3  rugumSi 
and  a  sword  and  shield.  { 


•  Captain  Birch  to  Raja  of  Nabha,  20th  Jalj  1819. 

t  Captain  Mnrny  to  Kaja  of  Nabha,  6th  November  1888. 

I  Sir  O.  Clerk  to  Secretary  to  GoTemment  North  Western  Provinces 
17th  September  1840,  and  to  Secretaiy  to  Ooverament  of  India,  28th 
September  1840. 
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-  The  new  Baja's  character/  the  training  he  had 

Mu  eartw  traimu^  -  rcceived,  and  the  circumstances  of 
an*charwfter.  jjg  succession  did   not  promise  a 

wise  or  successful  administration.  It  was  only  after 
he  had  quarrelled  with  Prince  Ranjit  Singh  that 
Baja  Jaswant  Singh  married  the  wife  who  gave 
birth  to  Devindar  Singh*  As  this  child  grew  up, 
the  Baja's  hatred  for  his  elder  son  grew  more 
intense,  and  his  determination  to  disinherit  him  and 
leave  the  State  to  his  youbger  and  &yorite  son 
more  confirmed. 

This  resolution  was  notorious,  and  in  the  dispute 
between  father  and  son,  the  neighbouring  Chiefs 
were  involved,  some  taking  one  side  and  some  the 
other.  Devindar  Singh  was  ten  years  old  when 
his  brother  died,  and  from  that  tune  was  the  recog- 
nized heir  to  the  throne.  He  had  thus,  from  his 
earliest  years,  been  surrounded  by  flatterers  and 
parasites  who  desired  to  please  his  father,  and,  in 
order  to  accumulate  every  pretext  for  disinheriting 
Banjit  Singh,  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  with 
the  education  of  his  younger  brother.  When  Dev- 
indar Singh  became,  when  still  a  boy,  the  reigning 
Prince,  his  Brahman  tutors,  as  was  natural  enough, 
retained  their  influence  ;  and  filled  his  mind  with  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  power,  dignity  and  im- 
portance, till  a  character,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  distinguished  for  weakness  alone,  became 
repulsive  from  its  arrogance  and  vanity,  while  the 
old  feud  which  had  for  long  existed  between  the 
rival  houses  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind  was  revived  with 
far  greater  bitterness  than  ever. 
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It  has  been  befiMre  explained  that  NaMia  was 
Sl**Jil!L"^    *he  eldest  branch  of  the  Phulkian 
<i0MMjr«»*«Mi4tft«    &mily  and  held  the  hereditary  title 
MMi«nkiiMi.  of  Ghaudhri,  which  had  poosessed  & 

real  meaning  when  the  Chiefs  were  Bubjects  of  the 
Dehli  Emperors.  The  title  of  Maharaja  granted  to 
the  Pattiala  Chief  had  always  exeited  the  greatest 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Baja  of  Nabha,,  who  was 
most  anxious  to  obtain  the  same  honor  for  himself. 
With  Pattiala  he  had  always  been  at  feud^  and  the 
Baja  of  Jhind  had  generally  taken  the  Pattiala  side 
of  the  dispute  and  was  in  consequence  equally 
obnoxious  to  Nabha.    But  there  was  another  and 

s%«i!PMtoiMHiM«/  more  rec^it  cause  for  the  bad 
^umrrei^HihJMmd.    feeling     betwe^i     these     Chi^ 

When  Baja  Sangat  Singh  of  Jhind  died  without 
male  issue,  the  principal  claimants  for  the  throne 
were  Sirdar  Sarup  Singh  of  Bazidpur  and  his  cousin 
Sirdar  Sukhan  Singh  of  Badrukhan,  two  distant 
collaterals.  The  State  might  justly  have  been 
resumed  by  the  British  Government  as  an  escheat — 
collateral  succession  to  Chie&hips  not  being  then 
admitted — ^but  it  was  determined  to  make  it  over  to 
one  of  the  claimants.  The  discussion  as  to  their 
respective  rights  was  of  long  duration ;  and  the 
Nabha  and  Pattiala  Chie&  naturally  supported  the 
one  who  bid  highest  for  their  influence.  Pattiala 
demanded  dependence  on  herself  rather  than  on 
Nabha ;  and  the  latter  demanded  the  cession  of  the 
district  of  Sangrur,  which  had  been  treacherously 
conquered  from  Nabha  by  Baja  Gajpat  Singh  in 
1774.  Sarup  Singh  is  asserted  to  have  signed  a 
bond  agreeing  to  surrender  tins  distrid^  if  his  claim 
were  admitted,  buty  after  obtaining  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  claims  from  Government^  he  refused  to 


fulfil  his  promise.  Neither  party  cared  to  bring 
such  a  case  before  the  British  authorities,  but  the 
existence  of  the  bond  was  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
and  it  was  moreover  believed  that  Baja  Sarup  Singh 
attempted  to  destroy  it  when  it  was  put  into  his 
hands  at  Nabha  for  perusal.  * 

The  only  revenge  BajaDevindar  Singh  was 

TheHiqueueefthe    ^^1®  ^  take  for  this  broach  of  faith 
a^fm^B  OMrt.  ^,^j^  ^  ^Qj^y  ^Q  Jhind  Raja  any 

title  of  honor,  pretending  to  consider  him  as  of  in- 
ferior birth,  being  only  related  collaterally  to  the  late 
Bajas,  and  styling  hhn  simply  Sarup  Singh.  The 
Maharaja  of  Pattiala  he  would  only  style  Baja ; 
and  he  introduced  into  his  Court  a  rigid  and  painful 
etiquette  abolishing  many  customs  supposed  to  be 
of  Muhammadan  origin.  Devindar  Singh  was  a 
bigoted  Sikh,  and  was  always  surrounded  with  Brah- 
mans,  who,  after  the  &shion  of  their  order,  flattered 
the  weak-minded  prince  for  their  own  interest  Sans^ 
crit  SUkas  were  recited  every  evening  before  him,  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  exalt  his  dignity  and 
depreciate  that  of  his  neighbours ;  while  ^e  power 
of  the  English  was  asserted  to  be  on  the  wane  and 
the  day  approaching  when  they  would  retire  from 
Northern  India  and  Nabha  assume  the  foremost 
place  which  was  justly  her  due. 

But  these  open  manifestations  of  disaffection  did 

not  show  themselves  immediately 
mnu  of  thm  Bm3»*»  after  tho  Baja's  accession.  He  was 
roiimjiriimiMii  ^^^  anxious  to   obtain  the  title  of 

Maharaja,  and  endeavoured  to  win  the  esteem  of  the 
British  Government  by  making  large  remissions  of 


*  Major  Broadfoot  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  dated  36th 
April  1845. 
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revenue.  He  also,  finding  the  Agent  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  took  an  interest  in  native  education, 
proposed  to  establish  a  College  in  which  English, 
Sanscrit,  and  Hindi  should  be  taught,  but  tiiis  laud- 
able intention  wa^  not  carried  out 

« 

In  1842  occurred  the  Kabul  disasters,  the  effect 
Tk€di9agieet4anef    of  which,  ou  the  Cis-Satlcj  Chiofe, 
tai^slL^iJ^    has  been  already  noticed.     It  is  al- 
i>.  1849.  most  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 

influence  which  a  cataatrophe  such  as  this  had  upon 
ignorant  and  selfish  Chiefs,  to  whom  gratitude  was 
an  unknown  virtue  and  who  had  only  remained 
loyal  to  the  British  Government,  which  had  loaded 
them  with  favors  and  had  taken  nothing  from  them 
as  the  price  of  these  favors,  because  they  believed 
its  power  to  be  invincible.  There  were  in  the  whole 
of  India  no  native  Princes  who  had  such  reason  to 
be  faithful  to  the  British  Government,  and  who  had 
received  such  unmixed  advantage  from  their  con- 
nection with  it,  as  those  of  the  Cis-Satlej ;  but  when, 
as  they  believed,  the  British  power  was  materially 
shaken  by  the  results  of  the  first  Kabul  campaign, 
they  almost  all,  the  larger  States  as  well  as  the 
smaller,  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  disregarded 
the  orders  of  the  British  Agents,  and  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  order  of  things  which 
they  imagined  was  about  to  arrive.  Nabha,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Baja's  intelligence,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  successes  of 
the  second  Kabul  expedition  and  returned  to  his 
former  attitude  of  friendship. 

But  this  change  lasted  only  a  short  time.  The  re- 

Th€  re^umpium  of    sumptiou  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 

'^^"^'  Ky4al  State,  held  by  the  Bhaikian 

family  and  connections  of  the  Phulkians,  created  great 
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dissatis&ction,  and  the  Chief  of  Nabha^  with  those  of 
Pattiala  and  Jhind,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
obstruct  the  Government  and  to  obtain  the  succession 
to  the  whole  estate  for  the  nearest  collateral.  When 
they  perceived  that  the  Government  was  prepared  to 
support  its  rights  by  force,  and  had  sent  a  detachment 
to  Kythal  to  restore  order,  which  their  influence 
had  chiefly  been  instrumental  in  disturbing,  they 
pretended  to  be  as  eager  to  assist  as  before  they  had 
been  to  oppose ;  but,  till  the  last,  they  remonstrated 
against  the  resumption,  seeing  in  the  fate  of  Kythal 
the  probable  fate  of  their  own  possessions,  for  the 
Sikh  Chiefs  led  lives  so  debauched  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  them  to  have  no  chUdren ;  and 
unless  the  right  of  adoption  or  the  claims  of  collat- 
erals were  admitted,  their  estates  would  lapse,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  paramount  power.  "^ 

The  Nabha  Kaja  was  thud  disposed  to  transfer 
r^  .^u.  *u.    hiB    friendship    bom    the    British 
Vmf  \^t*J!L    Government    to    that  of  Lahore, 
xngiish.  which  had  been  careful  not  to  risk 

a  collision  with  the  English  when  wise  and  able  men 
presided  at  its  councils,  but  which  now,  guided  by 
courtezans  and  drunkards,  was  fast  drifting  into 
war.  The  Nabha  Kaja  was,  like  many  other  Chiefs, 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  English  rule.  As 
they  expressed  themselves  in  letters  to  the  Governor 
General,  'Hhe  lion  and  lamb  might,  through  the 
*'  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  British  Government, 
''  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel,"  but  this  state  of 


*  Envoy  to  Court  of  Lahore  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
27th,  29tb,  30th  March,  and  8th  April  1843.  From  Agent  Governor 
General  to  Secretary  to  Government,  dated  15th  Febmary  1844.  Letter 
of  Baiti  of  Nabha  to  Agent  Governor  General,  7th  October  1844. 
Letter  of  the  Envoy  to  Mai  Sahib  Konr  of  Kythal,  9th  April  1843, 
and  from  Mahanya  of  Pattiala  to  Envoy,  Idth  April  1843» 


things  was  only  agreeable  to  the  lamb.  The  lion 
desired  confusion  and  war,  in  which  the  strong  would 
be  the  conqueror  and  the  weak  the  prey,  and  in  an 
alliance  with  Lahore  the  Baja  of  Nabha  fancied  he 
would  more  easily  obtain  the  objects  of  his  ambition, 
than  by  remaining  on  good  terms  with  the  English. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  case  occurred  which 
Tib«MM</  th0  9i9»    requires  notice,  as  it  appeared  likely 
S2'**S^^^    to  embroil  the  Raja  with  the  Lahore 
^«**^  Durbar,  and  certainly  was  consid- 

ered by  the  latter  to  evince  an  unfriendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Governments  helping  to 
embitter  the  relations  between  the  two  States,  which 
were  ali^idy  becoming  uncertoin  and  dangerous. 
To  explain  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  some  way  in  Nabha  history, 

Dhanna    Singh,*  a  zamindar  of  Mowran,    in 
MMtor  Bhmnnm    Nabha    territory,    left  his    village 
MiHfhMmiwmi.  about  tho  ycar  1793,  and  took  ser- 

vice with  Sirdar  Sahib  Singh  of  Gujrat,  who  had 
married  Subha  Kour,  the  sister  of  Baja  Jaswant 
Singh.  Later  he  served  under  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh 
Kalian wala,  and,  in  1807,  entered  the  service  of 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  of  Lahore,  and,  being  a 
fine  soldier,  soon  rose  to  fistvor.  In  the  year  1815, 
he  begged  his  master  to  obtain  for  him  the  grant  of 
his  ancestral  village  of  Mowran,  and  the  Mahcuraja 
according  preferred  his  request  to  Jaswant  Singh, 
who  objected  to  the  grant.  Banjit  Singh  then  said 
that  unless  the  village  was  given  he  would  resume 
the  lands  held,  Trans-Satlej,  by  Subha  Kour,  the 
widow  of  Sirdar  Sahib  Singh  Bhangi,  who  had  died 
a  short  time  before.     This  argument  was  not  with- 

*  Dhanna  Singh  Maiwal.    The  hiBtory  of  thia  Sirdar  is  given  in 
««the  Paujab  Chiefis**  p.  192—196. 
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out  effect^  and  after  some  further  delay  Jaswant 
Singh  consented  to  the  grants  which  was  made  in 
1819,  the  British  Agent,  General  Ochterlony, 
knowing  nothing  about  it,  although  the  Nabha 
authorities  declared  that  he  not  only  was  aware  of 
the  grants  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  made  subject 
to  service  to  Nabha  of  which  State  Dhanna  Singh 
and  his  father  Mai  Singh  before  him  had  been  sub- 
jects. This  was  certainly  never  done,  and  no  service 
was  ever  rendered  by  Dhanna  Singh.  He,  however, 
occasionally  made  to  the  Baja  complimentary  pre- 
sents, till  1830,  when  he  broke  off  all  connection  with 
Nabha,  commenced  building  a  fort  in  Mowran  and 
acted  as  an  independent  Chief.  Jaswant  Singh 
was  very  much  irritated  and  wished  to  resume 
the  village;  but  this,  during  the  life  of  the 
Maharaja,  he  did  not  dare  to  do,  although  his  agent 
affirmed  that^  at  the  marriage  of  Nao  Nihal  Singh, 
in  1837,  he  asked  the  Maharaja's  permission  to 
resume,  and,  in  reply,  was  directed  to  wait  till 
the  death  of  Dhanna  Singh  who  was  then  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years. 

The  object  of  the  Nabha  Baja  was  to  prove 
that  Mowran  was  not  a  grant  made  by  him  to 
Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  and  given  by  the  latter  to 
Dhanna  Singh  Malwai,  but  that  it  was  a  mere 
temporary  exchange  for  the  village  of  Manokah, 
allowed  to  Bani  Subha  Kour  his  sister ;  and  that 
when  this  was  resumed  on  her  death,  he  had  a  right 
to  resume  Mowran.  This  lady  died  in  1839,  two 
months  before  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh,  by  whose 
successor,  Kharrak  Singh,  her  village  was  resumed. 
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Sirdar  Dhanna  Singh  Malwai  died  in  May  1843, 
na  d^aih  mf    and  Baja  DevindaT  Singh  at  onoe 
^^d^Hj^tr^    called  on  Hukm  Singh,   the  son  of 
^*^*^9€.  the   deceased  Chief,  to  surrender 

the  property.  The  circumstances  of  the  grant  vrere 
quite  unknown  to  Sir  G.  Clerk,  who,  in  1839,  is 
said  to  have  sanctioned  the  resumption  under  the 
impression  that  the  village  was  merely  an  exduuoige 
for  that  held  by  Bani  Subha  Kour ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Baja  produced  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Maharaja  EJiiarrak  Singh,  and  dated  the  6th 
December  1839,  which  supported  this  view  of  the 
question  and  which  ran  as  follows  :— 

As  regards  releasing  or  giving  up  Mowran,  in 

exchange  for  which  Zahura  was 


atmwh.  **  granted  to  Mai  Subha  Kour  in 

''  the  first  instance,  and  Manokah  later,  which  was 
^*  resumed  by  me,  Ganda  Singh*  has  explained  the 
''  circumstances.  He  was  told  that  if  any  one  seized 
**  Manokah  it  should  be  restored,  but  he  insisted 
''  much  upon  the  restoration  of  Mowran.  As  there 
''  is  a  firiendship  between  us,  be  satisfied  on  tiiis 
''  subject  and  take  possession  of  the  villaga  The  case 
appears  to  be  as  follows : — ^The  Maharaja  gave 
Mowran  to  Sirdar  Dhanna  Singh,  and,  as  an 
exchange,  first  the  village  of  Zahura,  and  afterwards 
''  that  of  Manokah,  was  given  to  Mai  Subha  Kour : 
''  on  her  death  my  officials  took  possession  of 
''  Manokah.  Your  officials  can  now  also  take  pos- 
"  session  of  Mowran  :  if  Sirdar  Dhanna  Singh  com- 
''  plains,  some  other  village  will  be  given  him."  t 


It 


•  This  Ganda  Singh  was  a  relation  of  Mai  Chand  Koar^  wife  of 
Maharaja  Rharrak  Singh,  and  had  entered  the  sernoe  of  the  Raja  of 
Nabha,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Lahore  regarding  the  Mowran  case. 

t  Translation  by  Captain  Conningham,  Assistant  Political  Agent 
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Rajfit  Deviiidax  Singi,  on  lie  refiiskl  of  Sirdar 
TheBt^aofN^bha    Hukm  Singh  to  sto+ender  the  vil- 
•t!:i  •Sjnidi;    lage,  sent  a  force  against  it  in  August 
^  1843/  opened  &e  withdut  delay  aiid 

tbbk  it  by  dtonh^  re^fusiilg  to  allow  toy  deference  to  be 
m&de  to  Hukm  Singh  or  to  Lahore.  The  fort  was 
plundered  &hd  a  large  quantity  of  valuctbleS,  6^timated 
by  Sirdar  Htikin  Singh  at  itiorfe  than  two  lakhi*  of 
rupees  waiS  cahried  offi*  The  Kaja's  afecoiint  Of  the 
ilttclck  was  of  cotrn^e  diiOTerent :  he  cisserted  th£it  the 
Villslgerd  opened  fire  tipon  his  ttoop^,  and  the  ^aptufe 
(t£  tfie  foft  WSU3  icL  retaliation  tot  ihis  dutrage^  while  lio 
valuaLbles  6f  ahy  description  ^^6f^  foiind  or  refnoteAt 

Maharaja  Sher  Singh,  who  had  now  succeeded 
The  zdhore  cauri  to  the  unquiot  throue  of  Lahore, 
mre  Mry  indiffnato.  pretended  to  he,  or  really  was,  inost 
iiidignaat  at  the  Yioletee  done  to  one  of  his  depen- 
dents and  wrote  to  the  British  Goyemment  for 
redtess.  But  before  any  reply  could  be  given,  Sher 
Singh    was    assasranated,  and  sei^efal  months    of 

toaxclxy  succeeded,  during  ^hich 
Mowran  was  forgotten.  But/  in 
July  1844,  the  question  was  again  raised  and  the 
nature  of  the  Lahore  demands  will   be  seen   from 

The  i9uw  ofMahO'  ^^  oxtract  from  a  letter  of  Maliaraja 
TojaiMipBingH.       j)^p   Singh4     "All  tho  circum- 

"  stances  connected  with  the  village  of  Mowran  are 
"  understood  by  the  English,  and  it  is  known  to 
''  them  that  it  belongs  to  the  Kbalsa,  and  you  liave 
''  also  ascertained  fully  the  aggression  committed 

^  Letter  of  R^  Kishen  Chand,  Agent  of  tbe  Lahore  Durbflr,  16th 
July  1844.  Statetb^t  of  Sirdar  Hukm  Singh  Malv^ai,  dated  25th  April 
1844. 

f  Letter  fh)m  Raja  ofNabha  to  Ageiit  Governor  General  dated 
16th  July  1844. 

}  Received  10th  Jaly  1844. 
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'^  and  the  deceit  practised  by  the  authorities  of 
**  Nabha.  Rai  Kishan  Chand  ( the  vakil )  informed 
''  me  that  the  case  would  soon  be  satisfactorily 
''  settled,  and  although  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  this, 
''  still,  as  there  has  been  much  delay,  I  have  thought 
**  it  good  to  remind  you  that  the  right  of  the  Lahore 
''  State  to  the  village  is  proved,  and  that  aggression 
*'  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Nabha  authorities 
''  have  been  fully  ascertained  The  belief  is  that, 
<'  considering  the  friendship  of  the  two  States,  the 
'<  case  of  Mowran  will  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
''  aU  the  plundered  property  wiU  be  restored,  and 
'^  that  those  who  have  been  proved  to  have  com- 
**  mitted  aggression  and  practised  deceit  will  be 
"  adequately  punished.^' 

The  Mowran  case  having  thus  become,  in  the 
^^     ,      _,  excited  state  of  the  Sikhs,  of  firreat 

The    Unpariaiuie  i«  •      •■  •  •  • 

itutH>h€d  to  ike  MM0    political  importance,  a  full  investiga^- 

uon  was  made  mto  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  points  on  which  the  whole  question 
turned  were  the  validity  of  the  letter  of  Maharaja 
Kharrak  Singh,  the  nature  of  the  original  grani^ 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made. 

The  letter  of  Maharaja  Xharrak  Singh  permit- 
ting the  resumption  of  Mowran  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced a  forgery  by  the  Lahore  Durbar.  The 
original  could  not  be  produced,  and  the  Kaja  of 
Nabha  stated  that  it  had  been  lost  when  the  papers 
The  real  truth  of    of  his  minister.  Sahib  Sinerh,  were 

the  utter  of  Khar*  .  t^    .    .,  .  ^^     ,, 

rah  Singh.  SeiZCQ.       X>Ut  thlS    eXCUSO    COUld   UOt 

be  admitted  in  the  face  of  the  denial  of  the  Lahore 
officials  that  such  a  document  had  ever  been  issued. 
The  truth  probably  was  that  Ganda  Singh,  who  was 
sent  to  Lahore  as  a  Nabha  Agent  in  1839,  persuaded 
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his  relative,  Bani  Chand  Kour,  to  induce  her  weak- 
minded  husband  Maharaja  Kharrak  Singh  to  draft 
a  letter  similar  to  that  produced ;  that  Raja  Dhyan 
Singhy  the  Lahore  Minister,  refused  his  consent  to 
the  alienation,  and  the  letter  consequently  was  never 
despatched.  Baja  Jaswant  Singh  later  procured  a 
copy  of  the  draft  which  was  produced  as  genuine 
and  valid,  although  the  original  letter  had  never 
been  officially  issued  at  all.  This  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  forgery. 

The  original  grant  was  discovered,  dated  May 

Tk^iNabhaauih4tr^     1819,  lu  favor  of  Maharaja  Kanjit 

ipdeeeivedih^B^^     Siugh,  aud  ou  this  tho  Nabha  Kaja 

^^at^iH^'^rt^TtJ^  ^^  compelled  somewhat  to  change 
umteoftheeam.         his  grouud.     He  admitted  that  the 

grant  had  originally  been  so  made,  and  stated  that 
the  British  Agent  had  been  informed  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  of  this  assertion  there  was  no  proof. 
There  was  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  had  no  knowledge  of  the  transfer. 
Mr.  Clerk  had  given  the  Baja,  in  1839,  permission 
to  resimie  Mowran,  having  no  idea  whatever  that 
the  Lahore  State  had  any  legitimate  claim.*  Colo- 
nel Bichmond,  equally  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and 
accepting,  as  precedents  to  follow,  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Ochterlony  in  1814,  and  of  Mr.  Clerk  in 
1839,  told  the  Baja,  when  about  to  march  against 
Mowran,  that  the  village  appeared  to  belong  to 
Nabha,  and  that  if  the  Baja  chose  to  resume  it  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  so.t  The  grant  to  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh  was  not  signed  by  the  Baja,  but  this, 
which  was  advanced  as  a  plea  against  its  validity. 


•  Mr.  Clerk  to  Raja  of  Nabha,  8th  April  1839,  and  to  Colonel 
Bichmond,  16th  September  1848. 

t  Colonel  Richmond  to  Raja  of  Nabha,  19th  Angnst  1843. 


WHS  of  little  weight,  for  Sikh  Chiefs  did  not  ahsrays 
affix  theij^  signatures  to  documents  of  such  a  nature. 
In  any  case,  the  denial  of  the  grant  WQ<s  as  foolish 
as  it  was  dishonest,  since  the  Baja  had  virtually 
admitt-ed  the  Lahore  claim  by  applying  there  for 
leave  to  resum^ ;  while  the  reason  for  omitting  to 
sign  the  document  was  doubtless  that  the  Baja, 
when  making  the,  grant,  had  int^ded  some  day  ta 
deny  it  either  for  his  personal  advantage  or  to  justify 
himself  to  the  British  Government  for  an  illegal 
transfer  of  te^tory.* 

The  question  remained  whether  th^  village 
i^^^f /M!*!f^  should  be  restored  to  Lahore,  which 
zahore,  aitfumgh  had  held  poss^sion  for  twenty-four 
ufofuugai.  jeBXB  uud^r  xliya  Jaswant  Singh  a 

invalid  grant.  At  any  pther  time  the  British 
Government  would  probably  have  waived  their 
rights  and  allowed  Lahore  to  retain  wh^t  had  been 
so  long  possessed^  notwithstanding  the  original 
acquisition  was  irregular,  Init  the  Sikh  Durbar  had 
showed  so.  hostile  and  arrogant  a  temper  that  any 
concession  might  have  been  misconstrued  That  tl^ 
grant  waa  invaUd  there  cm  be  no  possible  doubt. 
The  British  Government  was  the  paxamount  power, 
and  no  feudatory  was  con^petent  to  transfer  territory 
to  another  independept  power  without  its  consent, 
It  is  true  that  no  definite  ruling  was  given  oi^ 
this  subject  till  1828|  in  the  case  of  B^a 
The  right  of  tho  Sangat  Smgh  of  Jhind,  Wt  the 
J^J^^^^*^*  principle  was  known  and  acknow- 
lago  roonmod.  ledgcd,  and  that  it  was  understood 

is  proved  by  the  secrecy  attenc^ing  the  trans£^  of 


•  Oolonel  Richmond  to  Secretary  tQ.GoYenuoeat  ofludiat  dated  IM 
May  1844,  aod  2ath  May. 


Wi^  ^«^  JSf^% 
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Monnran  tp  Banjit  Singh.*  The  village  was  conse- 
quently resi^med  by  the  British  Government ;  the 
Baja  of  Nabha  receiying  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
being  directed  to  pay  Sirdar  Hukm  Singh  the  value 
of  the  property  plundered  from  the  forit 

The  decision  of  the  British  Government  excited 

Th€  imdianmUim    W^^'^^  ^'^^^^^  **  Lahoro,    Thoro 
«p«m4  vy  thu  deH-    cfui  bo  no  doubt  that  the  decision 

was  correct  according  to  every  prm- 
ciple  of  internatiQnal  law ;  but  the  Sikhs  did  not  un- 
derstand international  law.  They  only  saw  the  Baja 
of  Nabha  commiti  under  thjo  shield  of  British  pro- 
tection, 1^  gross  outrage  against  the  Lahore  Govem- 
menti  plimder  the  property  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Lahore  GeneraJs,  and  kiU^  in  his  wan- 
ton aggression,  several  Lahore  subjects.  The  rights 
of  the  British  Government,  as  far  9«  its  feudatories 
ijrere  concerned,  they  did  not  care  to  understand. 
They  only  k|l^w  that  thjd  village  of  Mowran  had  been 
held  by  the  Lahore  Stat^  for  twenty-four  years ; 
that  it  w^  seized  by  violence  from  Maharaja  Sher 
Singh ;  and  that  the  British  Government,  which  had 
always  professed  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  Sikh 
people,  not  only  did  not  compel  its  restoration  but 
took  the  opportuniiQT  to  bene^t  itself  by  annexing 
the  subject  of  dispute.  This  feeling  was  strengthened 
\fy  another  case  which  occurred  about  the  samq 
time,  and  which  has  been  b^ore  referred  to,  namely, 
th^  village  of  B^in%  granted  by  the  B^j%  of  Jhind 


*  Resident  at  Delhi,  dated  12th  Jnne,  to  OoTernment  of  India,  and 
Gavernment  of  India  to  Resident  Dehli,  drd  Joly  1838. 

t  Asent  Oovernor  General  to  Secretary  to  GoTemmenty  4th  Angnst 
1844,  and  Secretai7  to  Government,  No.  1,297  dated  lUh  Jnue  194^^ 
and  No.  2,480  of  6th  October  1844,  to  Agent  Governor  General 
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to  Jamadar  Khushlial  Singh.*  That  the  suspicions 
of  the  Sikhs  were  groundless  and  childish  may  be 
true ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  unsympathetic  action 
of  the  British  Government  at  this  time  did  irritate 
the  Lahore  Government  extremely,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  which  so  shortly  foUowedL 
It  may  have  been  well  to  insist  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  principle  the  correctness  of  which  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and  to  refuse  to  surrender  it  in 
favor  of  any  considerations  of  expediency ;  but  Go- 
vernments and  individuals  who  talk  of  principle  are 
generally  about  to  do  something  ungenerous  or 
foolish;  and  statesmanship  consists  as  much  in 
respect  for  prejudices  and  tenderness  for  ignorance, 
as  in  the  assertion  of  principles  however  unimpeach- 
able. This,  the  English  Government,  not  for  the 
first  or  last  time,  forgot,  satisfying  itself  with  the 
excuse,  unworthy  of  a  powerful  administration, 
that  any  concessions  to  justice  or  generosity  might 
be  mistaken  for  weakness. 

The  autumn  of  1845  saw  preparations  for  war 
-^  ^  -«..     between  the  British  and  the  Lahore 

The  ttmr  of  1845, 

•«Mi  the  eonduet  of    Govemmont  in  progress,  and  there 

was  soon  little  doubt  with  which 
side  the  sympathies  of  the  Baja  of  Nabha  were 
engaged.  The  vanity  and  arrogance  of  this  Chief 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  plea  of 
imbecility,  which  was  urged  in  his  favor  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  was  not  an  extravagant  one. 
The  etiquette  of  his  Court  became  more  and  more 
rigid  ;  from  his  courtiers  he  required  prostrations  and 
the  most  abject  servility  in  speech  and  manner  ;  he 


*  Agent  Governor  General  to  Secretary  to  Government  of  Indiai 
SOth  Jnly  1844. 

Ante  p.  384. 
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desired  to  omit  all  titles  due  to  British  Officers,  even 
to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  General,  and  his  pride 
would  not  allow  him  to  meet  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  the  North  Western  Provinces  beyond  his  own 
territories.  His  subjects  had  now  begun  to  suffer 
from  his  exactions.  His  father  had,  on  his  death 
bed,  commanded  him  to  remit,  in  perpetuity,  one- 
fourth  of  the  taxes  levied,  which  were  far  heavier 
than  those  levied  in  British  territory,  although 
Jaswant  Singh  had  not  been  an  oppressive  ruler. 
This  order  Devindar  Singh  obeyed  in  the  letter, 
but  disregarded  in  the  spirit,  for  he  increased  the 
fines,  presents  and  collections,  to  an  amount  which 
more  than  made  up  the  deficiency  in  direct  taxa- 
tion. 

That  Baja  Devindar  Singh  was  engaged   in 
iniriguea  with    mtriguos  with    Lahoro,    for   some 
'^•**^  time  before  the  Satlej  war,  there  is 

every  reason  to  believe ;  although  direct  and  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  were  not 
foimd.  One  reason  for  this  failure  of  evidence  was 
the  death  of  Major  Broadfoot,  the  Governor  General's 
Agent^  at  Firushahr,  and  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  his  papers  ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  communica- 
tions as  were  carried  on  were  not  usually  trusted 
Th€  9UU  of  o«*-    to  writing.      General  B.am  Singh 

•ral  Jtam  Singh  to  -•  .-•        t     i  .       • 

Nabha.  of  the  Liahore  army,  a  man  notori- 

ously hostile  to  the  English,  visited  Nabha  when  the 
war  was  in  contemplation,  and  is  believed  to  have  had 
many  private  interviews  with  the  Baja.  The  opinion 
of  Major  Broadfoot  may  be  seen  from  a  confidential 
letter  to  the  Nabha  Agent  of  the  1 5th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  which  he  wrote  as  follows : — "  In  con- 
**  sequence  of  the  receipt  of  intelligence  between  the 
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''  Kaja  and  General  Ham  Singh,  sent  by  Jo'cvahit 
"  Singh,*  and  in  consequence  of  other  acts  unbecdm- 
^  ing  his  position  aa  a  ruler,  they  had  before  been 
''  desired  to  remonsttiate  with  and  if^strain  the 
*•  Raja." 

But  when  the  conduct  of  the  Kaja  during  the 

<n.  i^^o  .u.^.^    ™^^*  critical  part  of  thd  caiiipaign 
cf  the  Mu^a  durimg    is  coiisidered,  it  will  appeitr  duper- 
^*'^'^  flubuS  to  look  for  treasonable  cor- 

respondence. All  the  requisitions  for  supplies,  carri- 
age and  information.  Which  were  issued  to  the  Kabha 
Chiefs,  are  extant,  aiid  from  thein  it  appears  thai 
the  first  orders  atid  demands  of  British  Agents 
were  treated  with  silent  contefnpt.  Oii  the  3rd,  dth, 
and  10th  of  December  1845,  stringent  orders  were 
issued  to  the  Nabha  Agents  td  provide  8up|>lie8 
on  the  road  from  Kalka  to  Khanna,  and  to  make  a 
road  from  Latalla  to  Basia.  Nb  attention  wad 
paid  to  these  directions,  and  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  troops. 

For  this  neglect,  thti  est»tei^  of  D^uritru  and 
i»orHem  mf  Nu^hm    Amloh    Were    confis6at6d    on    ihe 
t<Mi.  13th  of  December   1845;  and  two 

days  later  Major  Broadfoot  addressed  to  the  Nabha 
Agents  the  letter  above  referred  to,  and  which  con- 
cluded thus — "  at  this  urgent  junctiH-e,  much  trouble 
"  and  inconvenience  have  been  caused  by  the  Baja's 
'*  neglect  to  provide  supplies  which  have  only  been 
"  procurable  by  force ;  he,  therefore  now,  in  writing, 
"  repeats  what  he  bad  in  the  morning  verbally  ex- 
*'  pressed  to  them,  that  unless  the  Raja  of  NaWia 
''  come  into  the  British  tstmp  on  thai  or  the  follow- 


it 
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**  ing  evening  he  will  be  considered  an  enemy  to 
the  British ;  further  that  Kanha  Mai  (  the  Baja's 
agent )  who  had  been  sent  on^  in  advance^  to 
collect  supplies  and  had  fisdled,  remain  in  attend- 
'^  ancCy  under  surveillance,  and  in  charge  of  the  supply 
'^  department ;  that  the  Thannadar  who  had  behaved 
'^  with  disrespect  to  the  Assistant  (  Mr.  Cust  ),  and 
^*  who  deserves  severe  punishment,  remain  in  con- 
^*  finement ;  and  that  Mulvi  Zahur-ul-Hak  (  another 
'^  agent  of  the  Baja's  )  remain  in  attendance  and 
'*  be  treated  with  <lie  usual  respect ;  that  in  punish- 
'^  ment  of  the  present  <^ence,  Latalla,  with  its  de* 
'^  pendencies,  be  confiscated,  and,  to  this  end,  the 
*^  Bai  of  Kotla  and  Bahmut  Ali  Khan  are  ordered 
'^  to  take  possession,  who  will  be  paid  from  the  reve- 
*'  ^ues  of  the  district" 

That  these  stringent  orders  were  not  unneces- 
ThBorSBr94>fM^fap    garv  is  provod  by  tiiie  inattention 

Broadfoo$        <IUr6-  .  -      .         .,  mi        -rk    •  t  •■ 

gaHML.  p^id  to  them.     The  Kaja  did  not 

come  into  the  British  camp,  but  remained  at  Nabha 
under  ihe  pretence  of  collecting  supplies ;  and,  the 
death  of  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  occurring  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Pattiala.  After  the  death  of  Major  Broadfoot  the 
disinclination  of  the  Kaja  to  join  the  British  camp 
did  not  abate.  Major  F.  Mackeson,  Commissioner 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  territories,  wrote,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Baja,  reminding  him  of  Major  Broad* 
foot's  letter  of  the  15th  December,  and  begging  him 
to  come  to  Firozpur,  where  he  might  explain  his 
failure  to  attend  when  first  summoned. 
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To  this  letter  no  answer  was  returned,  but,   on 

Apoiogiet  to  the  ^^^  12th  January,  two  letters  were 
eovemor  General,  roceived  by  the  Secretary  to  Go- 
vernment and  the  Governor  General,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  on  the  29th  December.  The 
former  was  in  some  sort  an  answer  to  Major  Broad- 
foot's  letter,  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the  Baja, 
expatiating  on  the  services  rendered  by  the  Nabha 
State,  and  attempting  to  explain  his  connection 
with  General  Bam  Singh.  During  the  operations 
of  Sir  H.  Smith's  column  south  of  the  Satlej,  the 
Kaja  once  sent  his  officials  to  Major  Mackeson  with 
unmeaning  messages,  but,  not  until  the  13th  of 
February,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Subraon, 
did  he  leave  Nabha,  in  compliance  with  a  special 
request  of  Major  Mackeson^  and  proceed  to 
Ludhiana. 

The  conduct  of  the  Nabha  authorities,  with  re- 
No  sttppiiee  were    gard  to  Carriage  and  supplies,   was 
^Mtuh^jt!^  ^    dilatory  and  suspicious  in  tiie  ex- 
eutorioue.  tremo.     At  the    time  when  they 

were  most  needed,  nothing  whatever  was  provided, 
though  after  the  battles  of  Mudki  and  Firushahr, 
supplies  were  sent  in  abundance  ;  and  after  the  final 
victory  of  Subraon  the  whole  resources  of  the  Nabha 
State  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Previous  to  the  battle  of  Firushahr  and 
Mudki,  only  32  camels  and  681  maunds  of  grain 
were  furnished;  while  21,807  maunds  and  864 
camels  were  supplied  after  these  actions,  though  the 
resources  of  the  State  were  such  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  *  it  could  have  furnished 
early  in  January  all  that  was  supplied  eventually, 
and  at  least  half  before  the  two  first  battles. 


*  Report  on  the  Raja's  couduct  to  Goternmeut  of  India,  18th  Sep- 
tember 1846. 
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At  the  olose  of  the  war  the  Kaja  was  not  per- 
Tk^n^fofKahhrn    mitted,   with  the   other   Protected 
bar.  Uniefs,  to  attend  the  Durbar  of  the 

Governor  General  at  Ludhiana,  and  an  investigation 
was  directed  to  be  made  into  his  conduct,  the 
result  of  which  confirmed,  in  every  particular,  the 
account  which  has  here  been  given.  A  long  and 
elaborate  defence  was  submitted  by  the  Baja,  some 
points  of  which  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

He  first  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Major  Broad- 
Th€  d€fien4>€  of  ih€    foot's  Order,  summoning  him  to  the 
B^jaofNubha.  British  camp  was  illegal,  as  he  was 

not  compelled  to  visit  the  Governor  General's  Agent 
beyond  his  own  territory.  But,  in  time  of  war,  all 
ceremony  must  be  waived — ^those  who  do  not  act 
with  the  zeal  of  friends,  must  be  considered  enemies ; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Subraon,  the  Kaja  made 
no  difficulty  about  proceeding  to  Ludhiana  at  the 
direction  of  Major  Mackeson. 

The  services  rendered  in  former  years  by  the 

_       .      ..        Nabha  State  were  then  recounted : 

Ml  to  have  been    and  it  was  alleged  that,  during  the 

oatlej  campaign,  birdar  Ganda 
Singh,  a  Nabha  Chief,  was  placed  at  Major  Broad- 
foot's  disposal,  and  supplied  him  with  much  valuable 
information,  while  his  son,  Lai  Singh,  was  sent  to 
Lahore  on  the  same  service.  Sir  H.  Lawrence, 
however,  who  succeeded  to  the  Agency,  after  Major 
Broadfoot's  death,  at  Firushahr,  could  find  no 
evidence  of  any  such  information  having  been  given ; 
nor  did  Ganda  Singh  or  Lai  Singh  ever  fiimish  him 
with  a  single  item  of  intelligence  that  was  worth 
anything,  although  the  latter  passed  through  the 
Sikh  camp  at  Subraon  a  week  before  the  battle. 
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The  deputation  of  General  Bam  Singh  to 
Nabha  was  explained  as  being  a  visit  to  his  natire 
country^  where  he  desired  to  fix  his  home,  being 
disgusted  with  the  Lahore  service ;  that  he  only  paid 
one  complimentary  visit  to  the  Raja^  presenting  his 
nazr  and  returning  at  once  to  Lahore.^ 

Supplies,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  collected 
TheBuppiieBcou^  as  spocdily  as  possible,  and  the 
•^  Nabha  contingent  placed  entirely 

at  the  service  of  the  English,  so  that  the  Riga  was 
compelled  to  raise  fresh  troops  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  his  territory.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
a  contingent  of  Nabha  troops  was  present  at  Mudki 
and  Firushahr,  but  not  a  man  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  English  in  those  or  the  subsequent  actions. 

The  excuse  for  disregarding  the  direction  of 

Maior  Broadfoot  to  ioin  the  camp, 
Wing  viHud  the  was  that  tho  Raja,  on  his  way  to 
Bruuh  Camp.  ^^  army  head  quarters,  had  reached 

Malwkotla^  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Major 
Broadfoot.  That  he  then  returned  to  Nabha,  and 
the  death  of  the  Maharaja  of  Fattiala  happening  at  the 


*  The  character  of  General  Ram  ^ngh  Jallawalia  was  well  known. 
Be  was  hlffh  in  favor  at  Lahore,  and  whatever  his  visit  to  Nabha  may 
have  signified,  he  certainly  crossed  the  Satlej  with  the  object  of  sonnding 
the  Protected  Chiefs,  and  discovering  how  far  Lahore  might  count  on 
their  assistance.  The  information  which  induced  M^}or  Broadfoot  to 
issue  the  order  to  the  Nabha  Chief  to  attend  his  camp,  was  given  by 
a  native  of  position,  who  had  considerable  opportunities  of  knowing  Uie 
truth,  and  was,  true  or  false,  in  considerable  detail.  He  stated  thai 
Jowahir  Singh  of  Lahore  sent  General  Bam  Singh  to  Eaja  Devindar 
Singh,  and  that  they  were  closeted  together  for  several  hours.  Afterwards 
Munshi  Sabih  Singh  was  admitted,  and  the  following  plan  of  operations 
agi-eed  upon:— They  estimated  that  Nabha,  Ladwa,  and  otiier  disaffected 
Chiefs  in  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  could  raise  60,000  fighting  men  who  were 
to  be  employed,  while  the  Sikh  army  was  engaged  with  the  British, 
in  intercepting  the  communications  of  the  latter,  plundering  bags^ige, 
and  cutting  off  their  supplies.  All  this  having  been  arrangeo.  General 
Ram  Singh  returned  to  Lahore.  This  story  was  very  possibly  true, 
but  the  decision  against  the  Baja  was  not  influenced  by  it,  bat  by  his  own 
acts  and  omissions  only. 


same  time,  his  duties  as  the  head  of  the  Phnlkian 
family  compelled  him  to  visit  Pattiala  and  attend 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  roads,  the  Baja  more- 
over  stated,  were  unsafe  for  travelling. 

The  truth,  however,  appeared  to  be  that  only 
Th€  r0mi  truth  •/    ^^  ^osA  which  led  to  the   British 
the  matter.  camp    was,   to   the    Baja^   unsafe. 

The  danger  was  purely  imaginary,  the  road  being 
covered  with  hackeries  and  unarmed  camp-followers, 
and  the  Baja  would  have  had  with  him  a  force 
amply  sufficient  to  protect  him  had  any  danger 
existed  A  mere  comparison  of  dates  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  imwillingness  of  the  Baja  to  attend 
the  summons  to  the  British  camp.  Major  Broadfoot's 
order  was  given  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  might 
easily  have  been  complied  with  in  forty-eight 
hours.  The  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  died  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  and  it  was  only  necessary, 
for  compliance  with  Sikh  etiquette,  ih&t  the  Baja 
should  attend  any  time  within  seventeen  days  from 
the  death,  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  family, 
and  this  too  was  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  im- 
material in  comparison  with  the  necessity  of  proving 
his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Government.  It 
was  moreover  necessary  for  him  to  be  present  at  the 
cremation.  As  Pattiala  is  only  eighteen  miles 
from  Nabha,  one  day  was  amply  sufficient  for  this 
visit.  But  the  Baja  went  three  times  to  Pattiala^ 
remaining  there  seventeen  days :  from  the  24th  to 
the  27th  of  December ;  from  the  4th  to  the  17th  of 
January ;  and  from  the  16th  to  the  24th  of  January, 
plainly  proving  that  his  object  was  merely  to 
manufacture  an  excuse  to  absent  himself  from  the 
British  camp,  which,  even  after  this,  he  never  visited 
at  all. 
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After  a  consideration   of  the  evidence  against 
a%0  M^f9  wtu  fta-     the  Raja  and  the  explanation  urged 


^a^^  hZtL  i^  ^  ^  defence,  no  reasonable  doubt 
xmgiuh.  can  be  entertained  he  had  intrigued 

with  the  Court  of  Lahore  previous  to  the  war ;  that 
he  was  thoroughly  disaffected,  though  too  timid  to 
actually  join  the  enemy  as  the  Raja  of  Ladwa  had 
done ;  that  he  made  no  effort  to  supply  carriage 
or  food  for  the  troops ;  that  he  disregarded  the  most 
direct  orders  to  attend  the  army  in  person ;  that  he 
waited  till  the  very  last,  after  the  battles  of  Firu- 
shahr,  Mudki  and  Aliwal,  in  the  hope  that  the  last 
battle  on  the  Satlej  would  be  a  defeat  for  the  English, 
in  which  case  he  would,  without  hesitation,  have 
declared  against  theuL* 

The  Government  of  India  came  to  the  same 

^i  r.    .  ^        conclusion  with  regard  to  the   con- 

Bingh  depikaed,  ^nd    duct  of  the  Raja  of  Nabha  as  the 

OM«  qumrter  of  the         ^  i.     i.    j  •  x*       j.    J  i.1. 

If 9b ha  ierrii^rp    omcer  wlio nacl mvestigatea tne case. 


Raja  Devindar  Singh  was  ordered  to 
be  deposed,  and  his  eldest  son,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
to  be  placed  on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  step  grand-mother,  Rani  Chand  Kour,  aided 
by  three  of  the  most  respectable  officers  of  the 
Nabha  State.  These  four  persons  were  to  be  res- 
ponsible to  the  British  Government  for   the  educa- 

*  The  correspondence  regardinfi^  the  conduct  of  the  ima  of  N'abha 
daring  the  war  is  very  volaminoos.  The  docaments  on  which  this 
acconiit  is  foanded  are  ohiefly-^the  defence  of  tlie  Raja  prepared  by 
his  Diwan,  Kahn  Chand,  and  submitted  to  the  Agent  Governor  General 
21st  April  1846.  The  original  letters,  parwanas,  and  kharitas  sent  to 
the  Rija  and  his  agents  by  Mr.  Carrie,  Mr.  R.  Cast,  Major  Broadfoot, 
Major  Mackeson,  and  Major  Lawrence,  with  the  replies,  and  abstract  of 
Bopplies  famished,  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  Cost  to  the  Saperintendent 
Chi-Satlej  States,  dated  March  7th  1846,  the  reports  of  Major  Mackeson, 
c.  B.,  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated  17th  and  27th  Jnly,  the  report 
of  Captain  Mills,  Assistant  Agent  to  Gk>vemor  General  to  Major  Mackeson, 
dated  1st  February  1846,  and  the  final  report  and  recommendation  of 
Major  H.  Lawrence,  dated  18th  September  1846. 
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tion  and  safety  of  the  young  Baja ;  all  transit  duties, 
estimated  at  ^.  12,200  per  annum,  the  customs  of 
the  town  of  Nabha,  amounting  to  Rs.  4,500,  excluded, 
were  abolished  One-fourth  of  the  Nabha  territory, 
the  districts  of  Pakowal,  Dehraru,  and  Bori,  less  a 
portion  worth  ^.  12,200,  was  confiscated,  and 
territory  valued  at  'Rb.  28,766  a  year,  was  to  be 
retained  by  the  British  Government  in  Ueu  of  a 
contingent  of  100  horse  and  133  foot.  The  remain- 
der, being  lands  worth  Bs.  71,224,  was  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the 
^ja  !{  F^idkot,  in  reward  for  «rvice»  perfonurf 
during  the  war,  A  pension  of  Rs.  5  0, 000  was  allowed 
to  Raja  Devindar  Singh  for  life  from  the  revenues 
of  Nabha,  on  condition  of  his  residing  peacefully  at 
any  British  station  south  of  Dehli  or  Mehrut.* 

The  Ex-Baja  selected  Mathra  for  his  residence, 

ThmEx'jsuKf^reUrtB    whorc  hc  remained  till   1854.     But 
toMaihru.  j^    misfortuues    had    taught  him 

nothing,  even  supposing  him  intellectually  capable 
of  profiting  by  any  experience  whatever.  He  gave 
as  much  trouble  as  he  could,  not  only  to  the  English 
authorities,  but  to  his  own  family  at  Nabha,  to  which 
he  bore  an  unnatural  hatred.  Notwithstanding  his 
splendid  allowance,  he  fell  deeply  into  debt,  and 
was  supposed  to  sign  bonds  in  the  hope  that  the 
Nabha  Government  would  be  compelled  to  pay. 
At  Mathra  there  were  many  unscrupulous  persons 
who  encouraged  him  in  this  reckless  course,  advanc- 
ing money  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  on  such 
security. 


•  Secretary  to  (Government  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  General, 
No.  459,  dated  I7tli  November  1846,  and  Agent  Governor  General  to 
Secretary  to  Government  18th  September  1840. 
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His  belutviour,  at  length,  became  so  outrageous, 
«.      ^   -  **         that  the  authorities  of  the  North 
Ms  rMMMrf  to    Western  Provinces  considered  that 


he  should  be  either  placed  under  re- 
straint or  removed  to  some  other  locality  where  a 
more  complete  watch  could  be  maintained  over  him, 
and  the  Supreme  Government,  m  January  1855, 
sanctioned  his  removal  to  any  place  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nabha,  where  the  Magistrate 
would  be  able  to  control,  in  some  measure,  his  ex- 
travagances.* 

Thanesar  had  been  suggested  as  the  new  re- 
sidence of  Devindar  Singh,  but  the  Government 
considered  this  place  unsuitable,  as  it  was  not  more 
than  60  miles  from  Nabha,  whither  the  Ex-Baja 
might,  without  difficulty,  find  his  way,  and  where 
his  appearance  would  be  the  signal  for  disturbance. 
Even  should  be  fail  in  exciting  cUsorder,  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  form  a  party  at  Nabha  and 
carry  on  intrigues  dangerous  to  the  administration 
of  the  State.  Jalandhar  or  Hoshiarpur  were  then 
suggested  for  his  residence,  but  it  was  finally  de- 
termined to  remove  him  to  Lahore,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  8th  December  1855,  the  palace  of  Maharaja 
Kharrak  Singh  being  assigned  to  him.t 


*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Qovenunent  Pnniab,  Nos.  231 
Md  281  dated  9th  October  and  2ud  December  1854.  CommiBslouer 
Agra  to  Commissioner  Arabala,  No.  724,  dated  6th  November,  with 
eiiclosnres.  Government  Pnnjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  1061 
dated  13th  December  1854.  Government  of  India  to  Government 
Pnnjab,  No.  440  dated  26th  January  1955. 

t  Government  North  Western  Provinces  No.  293  dated  28th  March 
with  enclosures,  to  Government  Pnnjab.  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States 
to  Government  Punjab,  Na  195  dated  28tli  August  Government  Pntyab 
to  Government  of  India  No.  206  dated  10th  March.  Government  of 
India  to  Government  Punjab  1450,  dated  20tb  April  1 855.  Commisaumer. 
Lahore,  No.  66  dated  25th  April  1857,  to  Government  Pnnjab. 


Baja  Devindar  Singh  died  at  Lahore  in  No- 

ihatnirfiHTin^ar    vember    1865.      He  had  married 
Mmgh,  A.  D.  law.      fQ^].  ^^ves  :  first^   the  daughter  of 

Raja  Bam  Singh  of  Balabgarli ;  then  Man  Kour, 
the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Wazir  Singh  of  Eangar- 
Nangal  in  the  Amritsax  district;  L  third ^e 
was  the  daughter  of  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh  Mansaia, 
and,  the  fourth,  daughter  of  Sirdar  Kharrak  Singh 
Dhallon.  Rani  Man  Kour  was  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  Bharpur  Singh  and  Bhagwan  Singh,  who 
became  successively  Bajas  of  Nabha.  The  elder  of 
these  was  bom  in  1840,  and  the  second  two  years 
later. 

Major  Mackeson,  Commissiotier  of  the  Cis-Sat- 
Theammgew^enit    l©j  Statos,  "visitod  Nabhd  in  January 
f^^rrw^jm  the     1847,  to  iustal  the  new  Chief,  Bhar- 
Nubha.  pur  Singh,  then  an  intelligent  boy, 

seven  years  of  age.  Hid  step-grandmother.  Rani 
Chand  Kour,  the  surviving  widow  of  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh  and  a  lady  of  great  abihty,  was  appointed  his 
guardian,  and  three  of  the  oldest  servants  of  the 
Nabha  State,  Sii-dar  Gurbaksh  Singh,  Fatah  Singh, 
and  Behali  Mai,  were  selected  to  form  the  Council 
Sirdar  Gurbaksh  of  Regcucy.*  Gurbaksh  Singh, 
th^^^J^^M^sf^ul  who  was  appointed  to  the  duty  of 
g^ney.  Superintending  the  education  of  the 

young  Prince,  had  been  in  the  service  of  Raja 
Devindar  Singh,  but,  previous  to  the  war,  had 
been  banished  to  Thanesar  by  his  eccentric  master. 
He  was  in  exile  when  Colonel  Mackeson  called  him 
to  Nabha  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  CounciL 


*  Agent  Goveraor  General  to  Goverament  of  India,  No.  184,  dated 
18th  September  1846,  and  No.  210,  dated  17th  December  1846,  to  Miyor 
Mackeson. 


Munshi  Sahib  Singh  had  been  the  minister  of 
xun§M  Bahi^  Devlndar  Singh  at  tbe  time  of  the 
*'*^*'  Cifi-Satlej  war,  and  is  understood  to 

have  advised  the  Chief  to  evade  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  British  authorities,  and  wait  the 
progress  of  events  before  declaring  to  which  side 
he  would  adhere.  Major  Mackeson  excluded  him 
from  all  interference  with  the  administration  of  the 
Nabha  State;  but  he  was  a  favorite  with  Rani 
^^  Chand  Kour,  and  in  a  few  years 

recovered  much  of  his  mnuence  m 
Nabha  and  labored  to  overthrow  his  rival  Sirdar 
Gurbaksh  Singh.  In  this  attempt,  through  the 
haste  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  get  rich,  he  entirely 
succeeded,  and,  on  complaints  being  preferred  against 
Gurbaksh  Singh  in  1857,  an  investigation  was 
directed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  the  result  of 
^  ^,  ^^  which  was  that  the  Minister  was 
hah9h  Singh,  and    provod  to  have  abusod  his  posiuon 

to  enrich  himself,  and  to  have  filled 
all  offices  of  importance  with  members  of  his  own 
family.  He  was  dismissed  from  office,  his  ja^irs 
were  resumed,  aad  both  he  and  his  femUy  were 
prohibited  from  re-employment  in  the  Nabha  State, 
Munshi  Sahib  Singh,  tiicn,  without  any  special 
authorization  from  Government,  succeeded  the  exiled 
Minister  as  President  of  the  Council.* 

The  most  important  case  which  occurred  during 

ThB  case  of  the  M.    the  minority  of  Raja  Bharpur  Singh, 

g^r^d  f^"  aiTTjJ!;    related  to  the  village  of  Bhai  Rupa. 

M*huikian  chiefih        Jt  y^  bo  remembered  that  this 


*  Government  Pnujab  to  Comnnissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  No.  293, 
dated  28th  March,  Nos.  412  and  427  dated  27th  Aprit  and  Ist  May  1857. 
Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  No.  88^  dated  17th  April  1857. 


village  was  held  in  shares  by  the  Chiefs  of  Patidalay 
Nabha^  Jhind,  Bhadour  and  Malod^  and  afforded  a 
fair  presumption  that  these  families  were  originally 
independent  of  each  other.  ^  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine  the  early  history  of  the  village, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  site  was  first  selected 
by  Bhai  Hup  Chand,  the  guni,  or  spiritual  adviser,  of 
Tilokha  and  Rama,  the  sons  of  Phul,  and  that  he 
obtained  their  permission  to  found  a  village.  He 
died,  however,  before  carrying  out  his  project,  and 
some  time  later,  his  grandson,  Bhai  Dhanna  Singh, 
built  the  village  on  the  selected  spot^  calling  it 
Bhai  Rupa  after  the  name  of  the  Guru. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  village  was  taken 
from  the  adjacent  lands  of  Phul  and  Kangar,  that 
taken  from  the  former  being  allowed  to  the  Bhai- 
kians  or  descendants  of  Bhai  Rupa,  rent  free,  they 
making  their  collections  from  the  zamindars  without 
interference  from  the  Phul  Chaudhris.  In  the 
Kangar  division  of  the  village,  the  Bhaikians  had  a 
smaller  share,  but,  after  the  death  of  Rai  Bakhtyar, 
who  managed  the  collections  of  this^  patti  or  share, 
the  Bhaikians  obtained  more  land,  for  which  they 
paid  a  small  acknowledgment  to  the  Miani  Jats, 
owners  of  ELangar.  Subsequently  the  village  of 
Kangar  came  into  the  possession  of  Nabha,  the 
tribute  to  the  Mianis  ceased  to  be  paid,  and,  in  1805, 
the  Raja  of  Nabha  took  the  administration  of  the 
Kangar  patti  of  Bhai  Rupa  into  his  own  hands. 
After  the  death  of  Tilokha  and  Rama^  the  Phulkian 
patti  was  held  in  equal  shares  by  Gurditta^  Sukh- 
chen,  Ala  Singh,  Man  Singh,  and  Chuhr  Singh,  the 
ancestors  of  the  houses  of  Nabha,  Jhind,  Pattiala, 
Malod  and  Bhadour.      The    Police    management 

•  Ante  p.  289. 
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Fetnained  with  Nabha^  as  Bhai  Bupa  was  adjacent 
to  that  State.  This  arrangement  was  for  mutual 
Gonvenience,  and  although,  in  1841,  the  other  sharers 
denied  the  right,  Nabha  had  always  exercised  Police 
control.  This  village  and  the  rights  therein  belong- 
ing to  the  several  Chiefb  was  a  fruitM  cause  of 
dispute,  and  gave  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  Political 
Officers.  Each  State  considered  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  maintain  its  position  in  the  village,  supporting  its 
claims  by  any  means,  however  unscrupulous,  and  it 
was  not  till  1851,  that  the  disputes  were  finally 
adjusted  and  the  boundaries  fixed.^ 

Baja  Bharpur   Singh  attained   his  majority  a 
Th0  Mutinp  of    few  months  after  the  breaking  out 
"*'•  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,     At  this 

critical  time  he  acted  with  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
intelligence,  and  his  services  were  as  distinguished 
as  those  of  the  other  Phulkian  Chie&, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny  the  Raja 
^        ^         ^    was  directed  to    hold  himself  in 

The  nondnei  aw^  i»  «  i 

M«^i«M  •/  jBi»i«    readiness  for  service,  and,  on  the 

••l^th  of  May,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  important  station  of  Ludhiana,  which  he 
occupied  with  350  horse,  450  foot,  and  2  guns,  re^ 
maining  there  for  six  months,  and,  during  his  occa- 
sional absences^  leaving  his  brother  in  command. 
He  ftimished  an  escort  of  300  men  fbr  the  siege 
train  ordered  from  Philor  to  accompany  the  Com* 
mander-in-Chlef  to  Dehli.  The  Nusserf  battalion 
had  been  appointed  for  this  duty,  but  they  refused 
to  march,  f|,nd  Nabha  troops  were  alone  available  for 

*  Yolaminous  vemacaUr  records  of  1834,  \H\,  X844.  W, 
Wynyard,  Esq.,  to  Cbmmissioner  Cls-Satlei  Statc»,  No.  420,  dated  9th 
September  1848,  enelosing  report  of  R.  H.  Greathed,  Ebo.,  of  the  Btk 
September.  H.  Davidson,  Eisq.,  Settlement  Officer,  to  Commissioner 
Cis-SatleJ  States,  No.  344,  dated  7th  November  1851. 
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the  duty.  When  the  Jalandhar  mutineers  reached 
Philor,  the  Deputy  CommiBsioner  took  a  detach- 
ment of  150  Nabha  troops,  and,  destroying  the 
bridge,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  enemy*  The 
troops  behaved  well,  a  great  number  of  the  mutineers 
were  killed,  and  several  of  the  Nabha  men  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

Raja  Bharpur  Singh  was  anxious  himself  to 
march  to  Dehli  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  as  the 
Raja  of  Jhind  had  done.  This  was  not  allowed. 
He  was  very  young,  and  such  service  was  more 
onerous  than  could  be  fairly  asked  from  him.  A 
detachment,  however,  of  his  force,  about  300  in 
number,  did  good  service  at  Dehli  under  Sirdar 
Dfd^r  Singh,  tiiroughout  the  siege. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Raja  enlisted  many 
hundred  new  troops;  he  furnished  suppUes  and 
carriage  ;  arrested  mutineers  marching  through  his 
State  ;  and  performed  every  service  required  of  him 
with  the  utmost  loyalty  and  good-will.  At  a  time 
when  money  was  urgently  wanted,  .he  advanced 
to  Government  a  loan  of  two  and  a  half  lakhs  of 
rupees.* 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Cis-Satlej   States, 

after  the  disturbances  were  over, 


recomniended    that    the    following 


rewards  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Raja  :- 

(1),  A  grant  of  territory  taken  from  the 
I^udhii^na  or  Firozpur  districts  and  not  exceeding  in 
value  Ra  30,000  per  annum,  to  be  given  to  him  and 
his  male  heirs  in  perpetuity. 

(2).  That  his  khillat  from  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral should  be  increased  from  seven  pieces  to  fifteen^ 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satl^  States,  No.  69,  dated  4th  March  1858. 
With  statement  of  services  of  the  Riya  of  Nabha. 
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to  place  him  on  the  some  footing  as  the  Kaja  of 
Jhind. 

(3).  That  he  should  be  received  with  a  salute 
of  mne  guns  on  visiting  any  of  the  large  military 
stations,  or  at  the  Durbar  of  the  Governor  General. 

(4).  That  his  visit  to  the  Governor  General 
should  be  returned  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  Government^  however,  on  further  consider- 

iThnM^fHinimij^im    ation,  bestowed  upon  Raja  Bhurpur 
bw  th€  oavemmetu.     ging^   rcwards  £ar  more  valuable 

than  those  originally  proposed.  The  divisions  of 
B^w.1  aad  sXin  the  Zb..^  Jh.di«  tern- 
tory,  were  made  over  to  him,  worth  Sa.  1,06,000 
per  annum,  on  condition  of  good  behaviour  and 
service,  mUitaiy  and  poUtical,  in  times  of  general 
danger  and  disturbance.  His  khillat  was  increased 
from  seven  to  fifteen  pieces  ;  a  salute  of  eleven  guns 
was  granted  him  ;  his  visit  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral was  directed  to  be  returned  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  his  honorary  titles  were  increased.  * 

In  addition  to  these  honors,  there  were  confer- 
Therigduofadap^    red    upou    him     those    privileges 

tion     and     capital  i  •   v      ^  •  •j.i.       "L'^ 

punishineni  eon-  which  ho,  m  commou  With  his 
ferred.  kiusmeu  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind,  had 

asked  from  Government  in  their  Paper  of  Requests 
in  1858  :  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  the  right  of 
adoption ;  and  the  promise  of  non-interference  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  domestic  afiairs  of  the 
family  and  the  internal  management  of  the  State,  t 

*  Governmeat  Pnnjab  to  Goverament  of  India,  No.  135  of  12th 
March  and  202  of  13th  April  1858.  Government  of  India  to  Govern- 
ment Punjab,  No.  1549  A,  dated  2nd  Jane,  and  to  Raja  of  Nabha  of  the 
same  date. 

t  Paper  of  requests  snbmitted  by  the  three  Phulkian  Cliiefs  For 
details  vide,  Pattiala  History.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States,  to  Go- 
vernment Pnnjab,  No.  149,  dated  20th  May  1858.  Government  Punjab 
to  Government  of  India,  No.  104,  dated  16th  June.  Government  of  India 
to  Government  Pnnjab,  No.  3047,  dated  25  May  1859.  Secretary  of 
State  Government  of  India,  No.  64,  dated  ist  December  1859. 
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A  Sanad  was  granted  to  Raja  Bharpur  Singh, 

in  May  1860,  confirming  to  him  his 
estates  ancestral  and  acquired,  and 
conferring  independent  powers  and  privileges,  simUar 
to  those  granted  to  the  Chiefs  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind. 
The  right  of  adoption  which  had  been  so  earnestly 
desired  by  all  l^ese  Chie&  was  included  in  this 
Sanad.* 

On  the  18th  of  January  1860,  Lord  Canning, 

The  j>urbar  of    Vicoroy    and    Governor    General, 

^*^'  held  a  Durbar  at  Ambala,  at  which 


*  Trajulatian  of  the  Sanad  given  to  the  Rajah  of  Nahha  ^  Hie 
Exeelkney  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General 

Simla,  ^h  Mat  1860. 

Since  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  India,  the  present 
Rajah  of  Nabha  and  his  ancestor,  Rajah  Jnswaut  Sing,  have  given 
various  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Government.  More  recently, 
the  present  Chief  of  Nabha  has  surpassed  the  former  achievements  of 
his  race,  by  the  constancy  and  courage  he  evinced  during  the  mutiny  of 
1857-58.  In  memory  of  this  unswerving  and  conspicuous  loyalty,  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  has  conferred 
additional  honors  and  territoiT  upon  the  Rajah  for  himself  and  his  hell's  for- 
ever,  and  has  graciously  acceded  to  the  Rajah*s  desire  to  receive  a  Sanad 
or  Grant  under  the  band  and  seal  of  the  Viceroy,  guaranteeing  to  the  Ri^ah 
the  fi*ee  and  unreserved  possession  of  his  ancestral  territories*  as  well  as 
of  those  tracts  bestowed  on  the  Riyah  by  the  British  Government 

Clause  1.— The  R^jah  and  his  heirs  for  ever  will  exercise  full 
sovereignty  over  his  ancestral  and  acquired  dominions,  according  to  the 
annexed  list  All  the  rights,  privilc^,  and  prerogatives  which  the 
Biyah  enjoys  in  his  hereditary  territories,  he  will  equally  enjoy  in  his 
acquired  tei'ritories.  All  feudatories  and  dependants  of  every  d^gree^ 
will  be  bound  to  render  obedience  to  him  throughout  his  dominions. 

Claute  2.  Except  as  provided  in  Clanse  8,  the  British  Government 
will  never  demand  from  the  Rajah,  or  any  of  his  successors,  or  from  any 
of  his  feudatories,  relations  or  dependants^  any  tribute  on  aocoont  of 
revenue,  service,  or  any  other  plea. 

Clause  3.  The  British  Government  cordially  desire  to  see  the 
nqble  house  of  Nabha  perpetuated,  and  in  this  spirit  confers  upon  the 
Rajah  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  whenever  male  issue  may  fail,  the  right  of 
adopting  a  successor  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  Phoolkeean 
family.  If,  however,  at  any  time  the  Rajah  of  Nabha  should  die  without 
male  issue,  and  without  adopting  a  successor,  it  will  still  be  open  to 
the  Maharaja  of  Puttiala  and  the  Rajah  of  Jheend,  in  concert  with  the 
Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  the  British  Government  to  select 
a  successor  frpm  among  the  Phoolkeean  family ;  but  in  that  case  a 
nuzznranah  of  fine  equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the 
Nabha  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  British  Government 
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all  the  CU-Sailej  Chiefs  were  present,  and  addreesed 
the  Raja  of  Nabha  in  the  following  terms  :- 

"RajaofNabhar— 

''  Tou  have  been  equally  forward  and  equally 
Tkm  ru^f^»  «tf-    earnest,  with  other  Chiefis  of  your 
4r9m  -  th^  mmim.       aucieut  race,  in  your  support  of  the 
authority  of  the  British  (Jovemment. 

Claiue  4.-~Iii  1847  the  British  QoTerninent  empowered  the  Rajah  to 
inflict  capital  panlshment  after  reference  to  the  Ccmnniasioner.  It  now 
removea  the  reetriction  Impoied  bj  this  referenoe,  and  invests  the 
lliUah  with  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  own  subjects. 
With  regard  to  British  subjects  ooromittinff  crime,  and  apprehended 
in  his  territoTT,  the  Riyah  will  be  guided  by  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Despatch  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, No.  8  dated  tst  June  1836.  The  Rajah  will  exert  himself  to 
execute  justice  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  fats  people. 
He  engages  to  prohibit  Suttee,  Slavery,  and  fWale  Infanticide  throughout 
bis  territories,  and  to  punish  with  tlM  utmost  rigor  those  who  are  found 
guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes. 

Chm»€  5.  The  R^ah  will  never  ikil  in  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

OUaue  6.  If  any  foree  hostile  to  the  British  Government  should 
appear  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Rijah  will  co-operate  with  the  British 
Government  and  oppose  the  enemy.  He  will  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  resources,  in  providing  carriage  and  supplies  for  the  Britbh 
Troops,  according  to  requisitions  be  may  receive. 

OlawH  7.  The  British  Government  will  not  received  any  complaints 
fh>m  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Rajah*  whether  maafeedars,  jageerdars, 
relatives,  dependents,  servants  or  other  classes. 

OloMMe  8.  The  British  Government  will  respect  the  hoosehold  and 
fiimilv  arrangements  of  the  Ri^ah,  and  abstain  from  any  interference 
therein. 

OUnue  9.  The  Rajah,  as  heretofore,  will  ftamfsh,  at  current  rates, 
through  the  agency  of  his  own  officers,  the  necessaty  materials  required 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  railway  stations  and  imperial  roads 
and  bridges.  He  will  also  fhiely  give  the  land  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rsilroads  and  imperial  lines  of  road. 

Clams€  10.  The  Rajah  and  his  successors,  ftc,  will  always  pursue 
the  same  course  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  British  Government, 
and  the  Government  will  always  be  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Rijah  and  his  house. 

ScHBDiiui  or  TBI  TnaBiTOBias  bblohoiho  to  tbb  Bajab  or  Nabba. 

Aneesirai  PoueuioM. 

Pergunnah  Vabha  Khas. 
y,  Umloh. 

,y  Bhadsnn. 

^  Kapurgurh^ 

„  Dhnnowla. 

,,  Fhool  with  Dyalpoora. 

n  Jeylokee. 

Sotbnddee. 
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^'  The  assistance  which  you  gave  to  the  Queen's 
arm  J  in  the  transport  of  its  heavy  artillery  from  the 
Satlej  to  Dehli  was  a  signal  and  valuable  service. 

**  Tour  loyalty  and  zeal  have^  as  in  the  case  of 
your  fellow  Chiefs,  been  marked  by  rewards  and 
honor,  which  will  assure  you  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  your  conduct  is  held  by  the  Government. 

''  Additions  have  been  made  to  your  possessions, 
and  the  grant  will  be  formally  confirmed  to  yourself 
and  your  descendants.  If  these  should  fail  you,  your 
adoption  of  an  heir  from  amongst  the  members  of 
the  FhuUdan  house  will  be  gladly  recognized. 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Queen*s  Gove;mment 
that  the  power  and  dignity"  of  your  loyal  family 
should  endure  and  flourish."* 


Share  of  Bhaee  Boopa,  with  right  of  jitrisdiction,  and  right  over  all 
subordinate  rani  free  holdere  residing  therein. 

Acquired 


Pergnnnah  Kantee,  J     By  letter  ih^m  Secretary,  GoTemnient  of 
M        Bawal,  )  India,  dated  2ad  Jine  1868,  No.  IM»  A. 

Femdaioriei  OMd  Tributaries. 

The  Sikhs  of  Sonthee. 

The  Sikhs  of  Ram  DasB  BoonggnnunratbL 

Rodh  Knrreea  Goomteewalla. 

*  GoTermnent  notfOcation,  Na  122>  A^dated  Amhala,  20t1i  Jannary 
1860.  A  Sanad  of  adoption  was  granted,  oonferring  the  right  supple*, 
mentary  to  the  general  Sanad  of  1860. 

Tb  Furzuud  Arufmund  Ekeedui  Fy^natd  Dwoha^UBitglUha  BwrarhtMifi 
Surmour  Biojak  Bhurpore  Binff  fiokimder  Bahadocr  of  Nobha. 

Dated  5th  March  1862* 

Her  Mijesty  behig  desirous  that  the  Govermnents  of  the  several 
Princes  and  Ghiefe  of  India  who  now  govern  their  own  territories  should 
be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity  of  their  houses 
should  be  continued,  f  hereby,  in  ftilfilnientof  this  desire,  repeat  to  you  th« 
assnraace  which  I  cosMnnnicatsd  to  vou  in  the  Sound  under  my  signer 
ture,  dated  Sib  May  1860,  that  on  fEulure  of  natural  heirs,  your  adoption 
of  an  heur  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Phoolkeean  house  will  be 

fladly  recognised  and  confirmed ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  the  Kajah  of 
Ju\£u  dioutd  die  without  male  issue,  and  without  adopting  a  successor, 
it  will  still  be  open  to  the  Mahanja  of  Puttialla  and  tiie  Bajah  of  Jhbid 
in  concert  with  the  Commissioner  or  Political  Agent  of  tbe  British  Go« 
Temmmil,  to  select'  a  successor  from  among  the  Phoolkeean  family, 
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The  rewards  and  honors  bestowed  upon  the 

„,  ,      ^    young  Raia  of  Nabha  were  well  de- 

ihankt  to  Mer  jTo-    servod.     His  lovaltv  was    hearty 

Je»ty  the  Queen,  ^  i    i  •  i  •  i      i       /• 

and  genuine,  and  his  gratitude  tor 
the  generous  recognition  of  his  services  by  the 
British  Government  was  sincere.  As  this  time  he 
forwarded  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  a 
translation  of  which  may  be  recorded  here  as  a  speci- 
men of  oriental  complimentary  composition. 

■•  To  the  »,bUme  pre«en<Z-brilLt  mth  gr«. 
''  and  light — ^the  fountain  of  munificence  and 
"  honor — ^Lord  of  the  Universe — ^famous  as 
"  Alexander — ^puissant      as      Jamsher — ^the 

Queen  of  England  (may  her  Empire  endure 

for  ever. ) 

Your  lowly  petitioner,  Bharpur  Singh,  plac- 
"  ing  the  sign  of  humiUty  on  the  forehead  of  sub- 
'^  mission,  and  bending  his  head  in  dutifiil  obeisance, 
"  ventures  to  present  this  humble  address. 

"  At  a  joyful  time  when  the  hearts  of  men  were 
"  refreshed  and  gladdened  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
"  like  a  meadow  were  made  green  and  succulent  by 
'^  the  bounteous  rain  of  heaven,  the  key  that  unfolds 
"  the  desired  treasure  of  your  tributories  arrived  in 
"  the  charge  of  your  Majesty's  gracious  Proclamation, 
"  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  his  Excellency,  lofty 
"  in  rank,  pure  in  spirit,  the  Right  Honorable  the 
"  Governor  General,  and  spread  a  grateful  shade  over 


but  in  that  case  a  Nnzznranab  or  tne  equal  to  one-tbird  of  tbe  grosB 
annnal  revenue  of  the  Nabha  State  shall  be  paid  to  the  firitiah  GoTem- 
ment. 

Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made 
to  you  so  long  as  yoor  house  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  fiuthful  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Treaties,  grants  or  engagements  which  record  its  obli- 
gations to  the  British  Government. 


€( 


(Signed)       CANNING. 


Wi^  >l^sAta  j^tate. 
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"  your  petitioner.  Your  servant  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  mighty  honor  this  missive  conferred,  and 
his  heart  was  overjoyed  at  the  pearls  of  grace  which 
"  every  sentence  disclosed,  and  especially  with  your 
'*  Majesty's  gracious  assurances  to  the  Princes  and 
"  Chiefs  of  India,  that  your  Majesty  would  secure  the 
''  foundations  of  their  power,  and  confirm  all  treaties 
**  and  obligations  made  by  the  Honorable  East  India 
"  Company,  and  also  respect,  with  generous  magnani- 
"  mity,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ancient  customs  of 
"  the  natives  of  this  country.  Your  petitioner,  and 
"  his  ancestors  before  him,  have  always  been  steady 
"  in  their  loyalty  to  a  Government  whose  fame  is  as 
"  wide  as  the  heavens  above. 

"  In  commemoration  of  the  happy  news,  your 
"  servant  to  showhisboundless  joy,  convened  a  Special 
"  Durbar,  and  having  collected  all  the  Ministers  and 
"  servants  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  poor, 
**  he  announced  the  gracious  terms  of  the  proclamation 
"  to  all  present  in  an  audible  voice ;  constellations  of 
"  fireworks  were  let  off,  and  the  streets  of  the  City 
"  were  illuminated,  and  your  servant's  people  were 
"  intoxicated  with  happiness  and  joy.  How  great  is 
"  the  goodness  of  God,  and  how  great  is  the  favour 
"  of  your  Majesty  :  such  was  the  thought  and  exclam- 
"  ation  of  every  one  at  the  Durbar,  who,  on  hearing 
"  the  gracious  words  of  the  Proclamation,  broke  forth 
in  praises  of  the  Almighty  and  of  His  servant  the 
Queen.  As  God  in  His  wrath  had  afflicted  the 
people  of  this  country  and  crushed  them  in  the 
"  press  of  calamity  by  raising  up  rebels  and  traitors, 
*'  so  now  by  means  of  Your  Majesty's  gracious  cle- 
'^  mercy  he  has  restored  them  to  peace  and  favor. 
The  whole  population  unites  its  voice  in  one  hymn 
of  thanksgivmg,  among  the  foremost  in  gratitude 
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''  are  the  Princes  of  India.  Tour  petitioner  has  always 
*'  clung  to  the  skirts  of  Your  Majest/s  protection, 
^*  and  is  well  assured  that  his  interests  will  improve  as 
**  the  fortune  and  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  ad** 
^*  vanoe.  With  these  reflections  your  servant  blows 
*^  the  trumpet  of  congratulation  on  your  Majesty's 
*^  accession  with  a  loud  and  cheerful  blast  If  every 
''  hair  of  bis  body  was  turned  into  a  tongue^  he  could 
<'  never  finish  the  peal  of  praise  at  Your  Migesty's 
*'  fixed  intention  to  uphold  ancient  treaties.  Your  peti* 
'^  tioner's  ancestors  placed  themselves  under  British 
**  protection  in  1808,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
"  never  swerved  from  their  loyalty,  and  have  found 
'^  their  reward  in  ever-increasing  treasures  of  honor 
"  and  favor.  Their  fidelity  to  the  State  has  been 
**  proved  and  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Lord  Lake 
**  and  other  eminent  English  officers.  Your  petitioner 
"  will  follow  reverently  in  their  steps,  being  assured 
"  that  his  prosperity,  both  present  and  future,  is  in- 
"  separably  bound  up  with  that  of  the  British  Empire. 
"  Finally,  may  Qod  Almighty  destroy  your  Majesty's 
''  enemies,  as  the  sun  rising  with  the  day  drives  beasts 
of  prey  to  their  noisome  dens  :  and  may  the  Star  of 
your  Empire  be  always  in  the  ascendant^  difiusing 
light  over  the  world,  the  symbol  of  victory."* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Raja  of  Nabha 

Th0  vmbhm  ioan    had,  at  tho  Commencement  of  the 

^*;^.iS::i*    mutinies,  given  a  loan  of  2i  lakh  of 

tary. 
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rupees  to  the  Qovemment.  In  ad* 
dition  to  this  there  remained  due  to  Nabha  seven 
lakhs,  from  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  1848,  making  a 
total  of  nine  and  a  half  lakhs.    When  Riga  Bharpur 

^  TT*  T?^*  *^***  ^•^  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  Stote  by  commAiid 
X  Iwr  Majegty,  80th  September  1869.  The  Mahar^aof  Pattiala  and 
the  Raja  of  Jhlnd  who  bad  also  addressed  Her  Majesty,  received,  at  the 
same  time,  most  gracioas  replies. 
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Singh  and  the  Mahaxaja  of  Pattiala  understood 
that  the  British  Government  was  not  anxious  to 
retain  the  Pargannahs  of  Kanoudh  and  Budwanah, 
forming  part  of  the  confiscated  territory  of  Jhajjar, 
they  applied  for  it  to  be  given  to  them,  at  20  years 
purchase,  proportional  to  the  amount  of  their  res- 
pective loans.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  Kan- 
oudh villages,  worth  about  Bs.  48,000  per  annum, 
were  given  to  the  Haja  of  Nabha  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  ancestral  and  acquired  lands  had  been  confirmed 
to  him  a  short  time  before** 

Twenty  years  purchase  of  these  villages  amoun- 
ted to  about  Ba.  10,000  in  excess  of  what  was  due 
to  the  Raja,  but  the  surplus  was  deducted  from  the 
interest  still  due  to  hint  t 


*  TrwulaHon  of  a  Stmud  or  Orani  bfporiiomi  of  the  Pergunnakg 
of  KmnomA  amd  Boodwamah^  District  Jkujjar,  beUowed  on  tke 
Rafak  of  Nabha  hp  Hii  ExeelUmcy  Earl  Cawung^  O,  C.  B. 
Viceroy  and  Qavermor  OmmtoI  of  India, 

WuBBSia  the  devotion  and  loyally  of  the  R^jah  of  Nabha  and 
py^l^  of  hia  ancestor,  Baiab  Juswant  Sing,  have  always 

been  conspicnons  since  the  establishment  of  British 
•npremacjr  In  India.  His  Ezcellencj  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General 
being  desirous  of  marking  his  high  appreciation  of  these  qualities,  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the  Rajah  portions  of  Pergunnahs  Kanoudh 
and  Boodwanah,  of  the  District  of  Jhujjur,  containing  forty  two  (42) 
villages,  according  to  a  Vernacular  list  annexed,  assessed  at  a  yearly 
revenue  of  forty  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  five 
f  Bs.  47,525),  and  to  accept  from  the  Rajah  a  Nuzsuranah  of  nine  lakhs 
fifhr  thousand  and  fiy^  hundred  (Bs.  9,50,500).  It  is  accordingly 
ordained  as  follows : — 

Abticlx  l.^The  territories  above  mentioned  are  conferred  upon  the 
E^ah  of  Nabha  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

AEncLx  2.— The  Ri^ah  and  his  successors  will  exercise  the  same 
rights,  privileges  and  prerogatives  in  these  newly  acquired  territories 
as  he  at  present  enjoys  in  his  ancestral  possessions,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Snnnud,  dated  5th  May  I860,  and  signed  by  His  Excellency 
Earl  Oanning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

A&ncLS  8.— The  Bajah  and  his  successors  will  continue  to  main- 
tain the  same  loyal  relations  with  the  British  Government,  and  to  fulfil 
the  same  obll^tions  with  regard  to  this  newly  acquired  territory,  as 
were  imposed  on  him  by  the  terms  of  the  Sunnud,  dated  5th  May  I860, 
relating  to  the  Biyah*s  ancestral  possessions. 

t  Commissioner  Cis-Satlqj  States  to  Government  Pniyab,  No.  87 
dated  28rd  May  1860. 
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Raja  Bharpur  Singh,  on  obtaining  his  majority, 
Befbrmu  inmugurm'    evincod  gT6at  oamestness  in  impro V- 
pur  aingh,  iiig  the  charactor  of  his  administra- 

tion. Early  in  1859,  the  Agent  of  the  lieutenant 
Governor  had  made  an  investigation  which  resulted 
in  the  dismissal  of  some  of  his  ministers.  This  be- 
ginning  the  Raja  followed  up  by  many  reforms, 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Maharaja  of 
Pattiala  or  the  Commissioner  of  Ambala.  It  had  been 
the  poUcy  of  the  Raja's  advisers  to  estrange  him  from 
the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala,  who,  being  a  Prince  of 
ability  and  related  to  Nabha  by  blood,  would  be 
likely  to  give  him  good  advice  and  discourage  their 
intrigues ;  but  Bharpur  Singh  was  intelligent  enough 
to  perceive  that  his  interest  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Maharaja,  and  he  maintained  a  friendship 
with  him  only  terminated  by  deaih.* 

The    evils    which    result   from    minorities  in 
„.    ^      ^        ^    Native  States  have  been  noticed  in 

Jim  eh4trmei€rt  and 

inteiugene€,     and    tho  history  of  the   Jhiud   State  :t 

Kaja  Bharpur  Singh  was  a  remark- 
able exception  to  what  is  unfortunately  a  very  general 
rule.  The  excellence  of  his  disposition  and  his 
natural  intelligence  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
resist  the  deteriorating  influences  which  surrounded 
him,  and  he  gave  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most 
liberal  Princes  in  Northern  India.  A  taste  for 
learning  is  rare  among  the  Sikhs,  but  the  Kaja  was 


Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  No.  806,  947  dated  2nd 
July,  and  2nd  of  August.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab, 
Ko.  1977  dated  14th  June  1860.  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to 
Government  Punjab,  No.  187  dated  22nd  September  1860. 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  92, 
dated  24th  March  1859.  Government  Punjab  to  Commisoioner  Cis-Satl^' 
SUtes,  No.  366  dated  2ud  April  1859. 
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of  a  studious  disposition.  He  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  Indian  vernaculars,  and  studied  English 
three  or  four  hours  a  day,  whenever  the  duties 
connected  with  the  administration  of  his  State  allowed 
him  leisure.  The  work  of  all  Departments  he  super- 
vised himself,  and  a  private  memorandum,  drawn 
^       .    ^  up  in  Ensflish  and  containing  rules 

TM  rulea  drawn  *  P  .   .  .        • 

up  twr  the  dupotu    for  the  disposition  of  his  time,  was 

tion  of  hU  titn9»  1111  .1 

a  very  remarkable  document^  show- 
ing how  earnestly  he  was  resolved  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  for  self-improvement  and  to  govern 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  It  concluded  with  these 
words  : — 

''  In  conclusion,  I  invoke  a  blessing  from  the 
"  Almighty,  and  from  the  Durbar  Sri  Suth  Gtirdial, 
**  to  preserve  me  steadfast  in  the  discharge  of  these 
*^  my  duties,  and  to  enable  me  so  to  pass  my  life, 
"  that,  under  the  Almighty's  shadow  and  protection, 
"  I  may  live  to  his  glory,  and  be  a  blessing  to  others/' 

In  September  1863,  Lord  Elgin,  the  Viceroy, 

dominated  a  mem.  offorod  Raja  Bharpur  Singh  a  seat 
b^ofihezeguiative    [^    ^^^  Legislative    Council  :    the 

jsigin.  honor  of  the  Star  of  India  having 

been  assigned  to  the  Raja  of  Jhind.  This  honor 
was  gratefully  accepted  by  Bharpur  Singh,  who 
looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  his  visit  to 
Calcutta  in  the  following  January.  But  the  Raja 
was  destined  never  to  take  his  seat  in  Council. 


Hi»mne§9» 


From  June  1863,  he  had  suffered  severely  from 

fever.  His  illness  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and 
excitement  at  an  entertainment^  given  by  his  aunt^ 
Sirdarni  Mehtab  Kour,  widow  of  Sirdar  Arjan 
Singh,  Rangar  Nanglia,   on   the  occasion  g(   the 
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marriage  of  her  son  Attar  Singh*  This  entertain- 
ment took  place  on  the  23rd  of  June^  and  the  Raja^ 
after  his  return,  was  attacked  with  fever  which  he 
was  unable  to  shake  off  for  nearly  two  months,  when 
his  physician,  knowing  his  inveterate  dudike  to 
quinine,  contrived  to  conceal  this  medicine  in  pills, 

tJ^^ITm  SUTui  ^^^  administer  it  to  his  patient,  who 
MM  reiurtu  and  bccame  entirely  convalescent  and 
€iiMs.  took  the  bath  of  health,  in  accord- 

ance with  Hindu  custom.  That  same  day  the  Baja's 
illness  returned  more  severely  than  ever.  He  had 
taken  unusual  exercise  on  the  day  in  question ;  had 
walked  to  the  Gtbrdhwdra  four  hundred  yards  distant^ 
and  from  his  house  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  a  btdlding 
of  great  height,  and  had  changed  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment, of  the  heat  of  which  he  complamed.  At  night 
the  fever  returned  and  never  again  left  him«  From 
a  remittent  character  with  ague,  it  became  continual 
and  acute.  The  great  natural  delicacy  of  his  consti- 
tution and  his  nervous  t^nperament  increased  the 

difficulty  of  treatment,  and  his  ill- 
ness became  a  rapid  decline  from 
which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  November.* 

Raja  Bharpur  Singh  left  no  son^  and  it  was 
The  h€ir  to  th0    for  the  other  Phulkian  Rajas,   in 
Knkhm  atviM.  concert  with  the  Political  Agent  of 

Ambala,  to  select  a  successor  from  amoog  the 
members  of  tibe  Phulkian  family^  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Sanads  of  1860  and  1862. 


*  Agent  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Ci8*Satlej  Staftes,  No.  A.  dated  10th 
November  1863,  to  Government  Punjab.  GovemmeDt  Punjab  to  Agents 
No.  820,  dated  28rd  November  1868.  Depositions  taiten  at  Nabba  <tf 
Ghnlam  Murtaza,  Physician  to  the  Mahaoya  of  Pittiala^and Mahammad 
Bakflh,  Fhysielan  to  the  Bi^a  of  Nabha. 
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These    documents    provided  that   should  the 
duB    Chief  die  without  male   issue  and 


MM«Mffo^  havi^  without  adopting  a  successor,  a  fine, 
heenmdapt^.  ^    nozrdna,    of    one-third  of  the 

gross  annual  revenue  of  the  State  should  be  levied 
on  the  next  succession.  The  Phulkian  Chiefs  desired 
to  save  Nabha  from  the  payment  of  this  fine,  and 
the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  the  Baja  of  Jhind, 
on  being  addressed  by  the  Political  Agent,  Sir  Her- 
bert !Edwardes>  on  the  subject  of  the  succession, 
wrote  replies  precisely  similar  in  character,  to  the 
effect  that  the  proper  heir  was  Prince  Bhagwan 
The  oth^  Phmu     Singh,  the  younger   brother  of  the 

aetertitu^nLrewoB  ^^o  Baja ;  that  it  was  well  known 
anu4optum.  ^^at  -^^^  Bharpur   Singh,   having 

no  children,  had  always  recognized  his  brother  as 
his  heir  and  had  always  treated  him  with  the  great- 
est confidence  and  affection ;  that  on  the  night  of 
the  Baja^s  death,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Nabha  ofilcials,  he  sent  for  his  brother,  and,  in  full 
possession  of  his  senses,  confirmed  the  Prince  as 
his  successor,  exhorted  him  to  follow  his  example  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government ;  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  the  State  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  to  heed  the  counsels  of  the  trusted 
officials,  whom,  moreover,  he  commanded  to  obey 
and  serve  his  brother  as  they  had  served  him. 

This  confirmation  the  Phulkian  Bajas  stated 
/JL?eC!S^X    *W  considered  as  proof  that  Bhag- 


tk€  payment    ^au    Siuffh    had    been    reenilarlv 

of    the     etiputated  ^  ,  •  *»    ^ 

adopted ;   that  the  intention  of  the 


Baja,  previous  to  his  illness,  that  his  brother  should 
succeed  him  was  acknowledged,  and  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  in  accordance  witibi  the 
dignity  of  the  British  Government  to  consider  the 


Prince  as  the  regularly  adopted  successor  and  to 
waive  the  right  to  the  fine  conferred  by  the  third 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  I860. 

The  request  of  the  Chiefe,  though  prompted  by 

kindly  feeling  towards  Nabha^  and 
possibly  by  a  hope  that  their  good 
offices  would  be,  at  some  future  time, 
returned  under  similar  circumstances,  was  neverthe- 
less absurd.  The  British  Government  had  yielded 
everything  to  the  Phulkian  Chiefe  except  the  rights 
as  paramount  and  sovereign,  to  a  filne  in  case  of  death 
witiiout  heirs  or  without  adopting  a  successor.  No 
Government  in  the  world  has  ever  been  so  generous 
before  to  its  feudatories ;  but  the  concessions  granted 
only  induced  the  Chiefs  to  endeavour  to  evade  com- 
pliance with  the  only  condition  by  which  they  were 
still  bound. 

The  story  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Prince, 

jPHne*  Bhoffwan    provious  to  the  Baja's  last  illnessi, 

S^^oS^^U    was  a  pleasing  fiction.     Raja  Bhar- 

uinast.  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 

that  he  would  have  children  of  his  own  to  succeed 
him;  at  any  rate,  the  adoption  or  acknowledgment 
of  his  brother  as  heir  had  never  been  notified  to  the 
Political  Agent  or  to  Government,  and,  consequent- 
ly, had  not  received  such  confirmation  and  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  Govemmeut^  as, 
under  the  terms  of  the  sanad  of  the  5th  of  March 
1862,  were  necessary  to  its  validity.* 


*  Letters  of  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala  and  Raja  of  Jhind  to  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardea,  dated  12th  December  1863.  ConunittioDer  Ch» 
Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  309,  dated  16th  December 
1863.  Government  Panjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  478,  dated 
19th  December  1863. 
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The  stoiy  of  tlid  death-bdd  scene ;    the  con- 
firmation of  the  succession  to  his 
J^rm^tZn  ^  ti^    brothor ;  and  the  commitm^at  of  the 

oj£cials  and  the  State  to  his  care, 
was  a  pure  fiction,  invented  by  the 
Nabha  officials  to  save  their  State  from  payment  of 
the  fine.  The  Prince  was  present  certainly  for  a 
short  time  while  his  brother  was  dying,  but  no  con- 
versation whatever  passed  between  them  nor  was  a 
word  spoken  to  the  officials  regarding  the  succession.* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Phulkian  Eajas  that 
The  eevemmeni  Princo  Bhagwau  Singh  should  suc- 
m^h>9  euutH^lui  <^6^  his  brother  the  Government 
4e»if  fcto  Miopciow.  entirely  concurred.  But  they  re- 
jected altogether  the  assumption  that  the  nomination 
of  Bhagwan  Singh  as  heir,  was  in  any  sense  an  adop- 
tion, and  the  claim  to  exemption  from  payment  of 
NazranOj  as  one  of  right,  consequent  on  that  alleged 
adoption.  The  construction  of  the  Sanad  of  the 
5th  of  May  1860  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  State 
was  liable  to  the  payment  of  Nazrana — "  if  at  any 
^*  time  the  Raja  of  Nabha  should  die  without  male 

*  There  was  no  means  of  proving  this  statement  ftdse  at  the  time ; 
bat,  the  following  year,  an  investigation  was  conducted  at  Nabha  regard- 
ing the  death  of  Kaja  Bharpor  Singh.  The  depositions  of  every  one 
connected  with  the  Coart,  of  opposite  parties,  were  taken,  bot  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  circnmstances  detailed  in  the  letters  of  tlie 
Maliarajaand  Rajaof  Jhind,  although,  every  wordspolcen,  and  the  minu- 
test details  connected  with  the  Riya*8  death  were  all  scrupulously  recorded. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  depositions  bearing  on  the  only 
interview  the  Prince  had  with  his  brother  on  the  night  of  his  death. 

Sirdar  Owbakih  Smgk,  Prime  Mini^ter-^''  Ail  time  the  Raja  com- 
"  plained  of  no  pain,  but  complained  of  being  very  dry  in  the  throat. 
"  I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  him  removed  to  the  lower  stoi-ey.  He 
'*  was  carried  down,  and  offered  an  elephant  and  other  offerings.  Raja 
*'  Bhagwan  Singh  and  Behali  Mai,  Munshi  Narayan  Singh  and  Maham- 
^  mad  Uussain  Khan,  then  came  on  being  summoned.  I  saw  no  one 
*'  else.  No  one  expected  the  event  It  was  at  night,  and  only  a  few  could 
**  attend.  The  Mai  Sahiba,  his  mother,  then  asked  to  come.  At  first  he 
**  objected,  as  she  would  weep  and  distress  him  ;  but  she  came  at  last,  and 
"  every  one  went  out  and  left  them  alone.  The  Mai  Sahiba  remained  with 
"  her  son  about  half  an  hour.  The  present  Raja  was  not  present  at  the  iu- 
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*'  issue,  and  without  adopting  a  suocesaor."  Frince 
Bhagwan  Singh  was,  it  is  true,  the  legitimate 
successor  of  his  brother^  but  thi3  right  did  not 
in  any  way  lessen  the  obligation  which  the  late 
!Baja  imposed  upon  the  Nabha  State  to  pay  a  fine 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  adoption  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment conferred  upon  him,  but  which  he  failed  to 
exercise. 

The  payment  of  the  Nazrana  was  consequently 

demanded,  ^  and  the  installation  of 
na^a  Bhag^an  thc  ucw  Chief  took  placo  on  the 
Bingh,A.i>.i8^,      ^^^  ^^  February  1864,  in  presence 

*'  terview,  he  was  in  another  i*oom.  Bhagwan  Singh  had  no  private  interview 
'*  with  his  brother  before  the  latter*s  death  ;  but  he  was  with  ns.  The 
"  brothers  did  not  speak  to  each  other.  When  told  the  Kottr  Sahib  (Bhagwan 
"  SinghJ  was  there,  he  said  "well;  let  him  comfort  himself  (tasalli 
^*  rahhaj  and  he  Bhagwan  Singh  was  crying  or  shedding  tears**  AHer 
•^  this  nothing  more  passed,  and  the  Raja  soon  became  insensible. 

Jinn  Singh,  N((f(tr  or  House  tienfant,--^'^  Thej  took  him  (the 
'*  Raja)  down  stairs.  I  went  to  inform  the  Koor  Sahib  (Bhagwan 
'( Singh)  and  he  came  and  met  his  brother  coming  down  stairs.  He 
"  got  worse  every  moment.  I  went  to  the  Mai  Sahiba^s  ante^chamber 
"  (deorhi)  and  gave  tlie  news,  slie  came  to  her  son.  After  she  leH  he 
"  became  worse:    he  was  senseless  for  two  hours  before  death." 

Bnhshish  Singh,  Servant  of  the  Baja,^*'  They  brought  him  (the 
'*  Raja)  down  at  about  midnight,  but  I  don*t  recollect  The  Konr  Sahib 
**  met  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  He  remained  in  the  j&np&n  in  which 
'*  he  was  brought  down.  He  did  not  speak  to  the  Kour  Sahib,  who 
*'  was  crying }  and  people  put  him  aside,  lest  he  should  disturb  the 
•^  Raja.* 

Many  other  depositions  might  be  quoted  containing  proof,  direct 
or  implied,  that  the  Raja  held  no  conversation  with  his  brother  at  tiXL 
on  the  night  of  his  death ;  that  the  question  of  the  sncoession  was  not  evea 
mentioned ;  and  that  the  story  of  the  Nabha  ministers,  re1s4ed  to  the 
Mahai'aja  of  Pattiala  of  the  Raja  of  Jhind,  and  repeated  in  their  letters, 
was  a  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mauowar  All  Khan,  another  Minister,  calling  on  ^le 
Political  Agent  on  the  1 7th  December,  repeated  to  him  the  eiary  of  the 
Raja  formally  nominating  his  brother  on  the  night  of  his  death  in  the 
pi-esence  of  the  Ministers ;  but  at  the  subsequent  iuvestigi^ii  at  Nabha, 
the  aoGOunt  of  Gurbaksh  Singh  was  quite  diflferent,  as  has  been  shown, 
while  it  is  certain  that  Manowar  All  Khan  was  never  present  at  all  on 
the  night  of  the  Baja*s  death. 

*  Commissioner  Cis-Satlej  States  to  Goyemment  Punjab,  17a  S19 
dfited  17th  December  1R63.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of 
Iudl%  No.  480  dated  nst  December  1863.  Government  of  Indiikto 
Government  Punjab,  No.  44  dated  15th  January  1864. 
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Ti^uhU§  at  Nabhm, 


of  the  Maharaja  of  Pattiala^  the  Baja  of  Jhind,  the 
Nawab  of  Maler  Kotla,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Gis-Satlej  Chiefs.  The  Baja  of  Faridkot  arrived 
after  the  enthronement  In  addition  to  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes,  Agent  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Lord 
George  Paget^  G,  B.,  Commanding  the  Division, 
and  a  number  of  English  Officers  were  present,  and 
the  ceremony  was  conducted  with  great  splendour. 
On  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  a  KhillcU 
was  presented  consisting  of  15  trajs,  3  jewels,  2 
arms,  a  horse,  and  an  elephant.^ 

Troubles  of  the  most  terrible  kind  soon  surroun- 
ded the  new  Chief.  His  Court  was 
divided  between  two  parties  :  one 
&voring  the  interests  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh, 
and  the  other  those  of  Munshi  Sahib  Singh,  and 
their  intrigues  for  power  resulted  in  the  gravest 
consequences  for  Nabha,  involving  the  Court  and 
even  the  Baja  in  the  suspicion  of  a  great  crime. 

The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Baja  Bharpur 
auBpMoHM  €u  u    Singh  were  not  in  themselves  such 

ir^rl**S    ^  *^  ^^^  ^^y  doubt  but  that  it 

was  due  to  natural  causes.  He 
had  always  been  delicate,  and  his  death  was  the 
result  of  long  continued  illness  which  had  thoroughly 
exhausted  his  feeble  constitution  and  induced  the 
rapid  decline  which  terminated  his  life.  He  was, 
moreover,  much  loved  by  his  people  and  servants, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  that  any  party  would 
obtain  a  direct  advantage  from  his  death.  But 
the  viol^it  party  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Nabha, 
as  in  most  other  Native  States,  was  in  itself  sufficient 


the 


•  Gommieflioner  Ci8*8atleJ  States  to  Government  Punjab,  Noe.  96, 
and  36,  dated  let  and  19th  Febniaiy.  Government  Pai^ab  to  Government 
of  India,  Ko.  106  dated  4th  March  1864.  Letter  of  the  Viceroy  to 
~  Lia  of  Nabha,  dated  aoth  March  1864. 
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to  acooant  for  circulation  of  rumours  that  the  death 
of  Bharpur  Singh  was  suspicious,  and  these  rumours 
at  length  took  shape  in  the  assertion  that  the  Raja 
had  died  of  poison. 

Another  case,  which  tended    to  confirm    in 
^•MfMr  MM  •Mt.    some    sort  these    suspicions,    had 
•«u.  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of 

Baja  Bharpur  Singh. 

On   the    fourth    of  January  1864,     Sirdami 
T^  murder  •f    Mohtab  Kour,  one  of  the  widows  of 
Kour.  Sirdar  Arjan   Singh  and  aunt  of 

the  Raja  of  Nabha,  after  whose  entertainment,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Bharpur  Singh  first  fell  ill, 
from  the  effecte,  it  waa  asserted,  of  a  magical  potion 
which  had  been  administered  to  him,  was  murdered 
in  the  court-yard  of  her  private  residence  at  Rangar-- 
Nangal,  in  the  Amritsar  district,  by  men  who  made 
no  attempt  to  rob  the  lady  of  her  jewels,  but  who, 
having  killed  her  with  blows  of  a  sword,  immediately 
absconded.  No  trace  could  for  some  time  be  found 
of  them,  though  popular  rumour  declared  that  the 
murderers  were  men  from  the  south  of  the  Satlej^ 
who  had  been  seen  lurking  about  the  village  of 
Rangar-Nangal,  and  that  the  crime  had  been  prompt- 
ed by  powerful  parties  at  the  Nabha  Court. 

The  Police  at  length  succeeded  in  tracing  the 

murderers  to  Nabha,  and  four  men 
ir«MMNif«jr<«»^«,afMi  were  arrested,  one  of  whom,  Hua 
M»«      «MM.  Singh,  turned  Queen's  evidence  and 

confessed ;  and  it  appeared  clear  that  the  crime  had 
been  actually  committed  by  a  man  named  Mehtdba^ 
a  resident  of  Jyton,  in  Nabha  territory,  who  had 
been  released  from  jail,  where  he  was  undergoing 
imprisonment  for  theft,  before  the  term  of  his  sen- 
tence had  expired.     This  circumstance  was  in  itself 
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very  su^icious^  and  Baja  Bhagwaa  Singh  was 
directed  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  clear  up  the 
mystery ;  to  bring  the  real  criminals  to  justice^  and 
to  remove,  in  this  manner,  the  stigma  which  attach- 
ed to  his  Court. 

In  the  month  of  April  following,  the  Eaja  held 

The  Baja.  inveetu    ^  judicial    ouquiry,   the    result  of 

ga^  «*••««. -nui    ^y^h  was  to  fix  the  release  of  the 

iMe«Me#  Sirdar  €htr* 

bwkBh  Singh,  prisoner  Mehtdba  and  the  instiga- 

tion of  the  murder  of  Sirdami  Mehtab  Kour  upon 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh. 

This  man  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  fieJl 
Hi.  e.unt.r.    without  dragging  down  his  rivals 
•*«*v«.  with  him,  and  protested  his  absolute 

innocence,  asserting  that  the  trial,  which  had  pro- 
nounced him  the  instigator  of  the  murder,  was  a 
mock  one,  conducted  and  prompted  by  his  enemies 
who  had  determined  to  ruin  him  ;  that  the  opposite 
party  at  Court,  headed  by  Munshi  Sahib  Singh, 
had  committed  the  murder  in  order  to  silence  a 
dangerous  accomplice,  of  whose  discretion  they 
could  not  be  certain,  on  the  subject  of  the  murder 
by  poison  and  necromancy,  of  the  late  Baja,  Bharpur 
Singh. 

These  accusations,  so  circumstantial  and  grave, 

could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
fed a$  Nabhm  inio  uoticcd,  although  they  were  but  the 
ih0ehargM.  dcspairiug  efforts  of   a    desperate 

man  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions, 
and  an  investigation  was  directed  to  be  held  into 
their  truth  at  Nabha  by  an  English  officer.  The 
question  to  be  determined  was  whether  the  death  of 
Kaja  Bharpur  Singh  was  due  to  poison,  and,  if  so, 
by  whose  instrumentaUty  and  instigation  adminis- 
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tered;  and,  secondly,  who  were  the  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Mehtab  Kour. 

The  enquiry  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber 1864,  and  lasted  three  weeks. 
The  Maharaja  of  Fattiala  and  the 
Kaja  of  Jhind  were  present  throughout  the  whole 
investigation,  and  every  person  connected  with  the 
Nabha  Court,  or  who  could  be  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  any  information  was  examined  on  oath 
and  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Major  Cracroft,  the 
Th9  fneiutum  i/  officor  appointed  by  Qovemment  to 
M«oo«»mteHM».  investigate  the  case,  arrived,  was 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  Baja 
Bharpur  Singh  had  died  of  other  than  natural  causes ; 
and  that  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  was  justly  accused 
of  having,  with  other  officials  at  Nabha^  instigated 
the  murder  of  Mehtab  Kour. 

With  regard  to  Baja  Bharpur  Singh,  the  story 

TH.4e^H.fn^    <>^  ^^^^  fr^^  VoiBon  wss  shown 
Bhmrpur  Bingh,  »if    boyoud  all  doubt  to   bo  absolutely 

without  foundation. 

No  insinuation  is  more  commonly  made    in 
Tks  A-«««fMMv  •/    Native  States  than  that  the   death 
aMe/rilTi^^«!rt/    of  a  Chief  is  due  to  poison ;  for  the 
illllw^jr*  ywi    simple  reason  that  the  charge  is 
«««>Mif.  most  difficult  to    disprove.     With 

Hindus,  cremation  follows  shortly  after  death,  and 
however  grave  the  suspicions  of  foul  play  that  might 
exist,  a  post  mortem  examination  would  be  objected 
to  by  the  whole  Durbar  on  religious  grounds ;  so 
that  the  danger  of  detection  which  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science,  almost  certain  for  Euro- 
pean poisoners,   if  suspicion  of  foul  play  be  once 


J 


I 


aroused,  has  little  weight  among  Hindus.  This 
consideration,  which  might  be  supposed  to  make 
crime  more  safe,  also  encourages  fisJse  and  malicious 
accusations,  which  a  great  part  of  the  world  would 
believe  to  be  true  simply  because  it  was  impossible 
to  prove  them«fisJse.  The  charge  of  the  poisoning 
of  a  Chief  iai,  moreover,  one  which  can  be  used 
with  fatal  effect  against  any  party  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  Chief's  death. 
EvTif  unsupported  by  a  shitdow  of  evidence  and 
opposed  to  all  the  probabilities  of  tiie  case,  the 
charge  still  has  its  effect.  It  clings  to  those  against 
whom  it  is  made,  and  benefits  those  who  are  unscru- 
pulous enough  to  make  it.  These  considerations 
will  explain  the  frequency  of  the  charge  in  Native 
States  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe 
that  the  crime  is  one  frequently  perpetrated.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  instances 
in  which  the  charge  has  been  loudly  asserted,  while 
it  has  been  known  to  be  absolutely  without  foimda- 
tion,  the  cause  of  death  being  undoubted  and  cer- 
tain* 

In  the  case  of  Baja  Bharpur  Singh  there  is  no 
AM««HMfMi€to«iM    manner  of  doubt  whatever  that  he 
]^j^*j^!^    died  from  natural    causes    alone; 


consumption,  induced  by  great  na- 
tural delicacy  of  constitution  and  a  long  and  wear- 
ing iUness,  and  the  story  of  poison  may  be  pro- 
nounced an  unmitigated  falsehood,  unsupported- 
by  a  particle  of  evidence.  The  symptoms  which 
were  noticed  at  the  death  of  the  Baja  forbid  abso- 
lutely the  supposition  that  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  arsenic,  which  was  the  poison  the  accusers  declared 
had  been  used.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  Baja 
Bharpur  Singh,  who  was  of  a  very  superstitious  dis- 
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position.  WBB  worked  upon  by  some  of  those  about 

him  to  beU^e  th^  he  i,  ™4riog  ftom  th.  n^Hpe.1 

xagie  tfnptayd    &i^s  of  Sirdarni  Mehtab  Kour  and 

oiraiM*  ifc«  AM«.        others.      The    part    which  magic 

plays  in  the  investigation  at  Nabha  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  The  belief  in  the  power  of 'magic  is  uni- 
versal in  India^  and  the  idea  that  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  unholy  arts,  may,  probably  enough,  have  had 
a  very  injurious  influence  upon  a  man  so  nervous 
and  excitable  as  Bharpur  Singh.  The  imagination 
has  much  to  do  with  the  health  or  illness  of  persons 
of  a  highly  susceptible  temperament,  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  assert  that  the  belief  thai  he  had  been  be- 
witched did  not  have  a  most  unfavorable  influence 
on  the  recovery  of  the  Raja;  but  the  idea  of 
poison  must  be  altogether  rejected. 

With  regard  to  the  murder  of  Sirdarni  Mehtab 
Th9  4nniifmt4>r  of    Kour,  thcrc  was  little  doubt  that 
der.  Gurba^Lsh  Singh  had  been  the  m- 

stigator  of  the  murder,  and  that  other  members  of 
the  Court  had  either  actively  assisted  or  had  been 
cognizant  of  the  crime.  He  appears  to  have  be- 
lieved, with  the  Raja,  that  the  magical  arts  of 
Mehtab  Kour  had  caused  the  illness  and  death  of 
Bharpur  Singh,  and  determined  to  avenge  both  it 
and  some  private  grievances  of  his  own  against  the 
lady,  who  was  of  a  notoriously  bad  character.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  release,  in  an  informal  man- 
ner and  before  the  term  of  his  sentence  had  expirecL 
of  tiie  murderer  Mehtdba,  and  his  turning  upon  his 
rivals  and  enemies  in  the  State  and  endeavouring 
to  implicate  them  in  the  double  crime  of  the  murder 
of  the  Raja  and  Mehtab  Kour  was  not  only  natural,, 
but  what  might  have  been  predicted  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  beforehand. 


J 
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The  GoYemment  of  the  Punjab  and  th^  Go- 

yemment  of  India  considered  the 


H^\fu^€k!!!^^  conclusions  at  which  the  Nabha 
«<^  Commission  had  arrived  to  be  cor- 

rect, and  directed  the  prosecution  of  Meht^ba  for 
murder,  and  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  for  instiga- 
ting the  same.     The  former  was  tried,  convicted,  and 

Mehiabn^themuf^  seutonced  to  death,  though  this  was 
dMtfc.  later   commuted  to   transportation 

for  Ufa  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  was  placed  before 
the  Magistrate  of  Ludhiana,  on  the  25th  of  July 
1865,  on  the  charge  of  having:  abetted  the  murder 
of  Sidami  Mehteb  Kour,  and,  after  an  investigation 
which  lasted  seven  days^  was  committed  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Ambala.     The 

Mrdmr  ourbahBh  trial  commencod  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
Mngha^uuud.  tcmbcr  aud  closed  on  the  18th, 
when  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  was  acquitted.  This 
result  was  only  to  be  expected.  The  great  length 
of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  commission  of 
the  crime ;  the  doubtful  nature,  from  a  judicial 
point  of  view,  of  much  of  the  evidence  ;  the  position 
and  influence  of  Sirdar  Gurbaksh  Singh  and  his 
friends  and  relatives,  combined  to  render  his  convic- 
tion all  but  impossible. 

The   Indian  and   Home  Governments  found, 

-.  -  ^   ^    ,  ^  ^    however,  no  reason  to  doubt  the 

/hhi»  Krnhhn,  ^uh    correctness   of   the  conclusions    of 

the  Court  of  Enquiry.  Sirdar  Gur- 
baksh Singh,  Ausaf  Ali,  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
Bulwant  Singh,  step-son  of  the  murdered  Mehtab 
Kour.  were  banished  from  Nabha  territory ;  and  Raja 
Bhagwan  Singh,  acquitted  of  all  complicity  in  the 
crimes  which  had  been  attributed  to  or  committed 
by  his  intriguing  officials,  was  restored  to  his  posi- 
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tion  among  the  Princes  of  India  which  he  had 
temporarily  lost^  while  charges  so  grave  were  under 
investigation* 

These  painful  cases,  which  formed  the  subject 

J^^^M^Hf!^    ^^  ^^  political  and  judicial  en- 


^n^ti^    quiry,  have  been  recorded  as  briefly 
as  possible,  with  the  desire  to  wound 


as  little  as  possible  the  feelings  of  persons,  however 
innocent^  who  were  implicated  in  them ;  but  it  would 
have  been  an  injustice  both  to  the  present  Baja  of 
Nabha  and  to  his  Court  to  have  failed  to  notice  what 
may  be  called  the  most  remarkable  enquiry  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Cis-Satlej  States  since  their 
connection  witii  the  British  Government,  seeing 
that  the  investigation  entirely  exculpated  the  Kaja, 
while  the  infamous  charges  advanced  recoiled  uponr 
those  who  first  gave  them  existence.* 

*  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  investigation  at  Nabha  arrived  at  the 
whole  tmth  of  the  story  connected  with  the  murder  of  Sirdami  Mehtab 
Konr.  The  intrigues,  the  plots,  and  counterplots  which  were  then  dis- 
covered, iuipUcating,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  almost  every  one  at 
the  Nabha  Gourt,  would  flli  a  volume;  and  alt  the  motives  for  the  murder, 
and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  or  cogniaant  of  it,  will  never  be  known 
in  this  world.  But  that  the  conclusions  reached  maj  be  accepted  as 
generally  correct,  may  safely  be  inferred.  The  writer  of  the  present 
work,  then  Personal  Assistant  to  the  Judicial  Commissioner  of  the 
Punjab^  was  deputed  to  Nabha  to  assist  M^jor  Oracroft  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  case.  He  can  testify  to  the  painftil  care  and  minuteness  of 
the  enquiry.  Every  possible  hypothesis  was  examined,  and  nothing 
but  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Commisrion  arrived  would  agree  with 
the  evidence  recorded,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The 
acquittal  of  Gurbnksh  Singh,  in  a  Judicial  trial,  was  expected,  and  was, 
indeed,  unavoidable.  But  nothing  in  that  trial  in  the  smallest  degree 
shook  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry.  If 
those  conclusions  were  wrong,  then  Bfardami  Mehtab  Koor  was  never 
murdered  at  all :  that  the  Government  of  the  Punjab,  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  accepted  those  conclusions  as  cor- 
rect, after  most  careful  consideration,  is  at  least  a  guarantee  that  they 
were  reasonable. 

With  8lAar  Gnrbaksh  Singh  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some 
4|ympathy.  He  was  a  very  fine  specimen .  of  an  old  Sikh  sentleman, 
with  commanding  presence  and  irreproachable  manners ;  and  although 
his  previous  history  shows  him  to  have  been  both  avaricious  and  greedy 
of  power ;  yet  he  had  undoubtedly  a  strone  lUfoction  for  Raja  Bnarpur 
Singh,  and  his  actions,  however  reprdiensiDle  or  criminal,  were  promfStod 


Since  the  inyestigation  of  1864,  few  cases  of 

any  political  importance  have  arisen  with  regard  to 

Th«  iM-  •/  th0    the  Nabha  State.     The  chief  re- 
Bmnii  Bihht.  f^pg  ^  ^^  Lidhran  and  Sunti  Sikhs 

whose  relations  with  Nabha  were  determined,  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  August  1838.  That  decision  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  Kaja  did  not  cease  his  endeavour 
to  coerce  the  Sikhs,  and  they,  having  obtained  greater 
consideration  for  their  grievance  than  they  perhaps 
deserved,  did  not  cease  to  complain  of  his  encroach- 
ments. 

The  dispute  with  the  Sunti  Sikhs  referred  to 

^^^  t'imTa  i!i  *^®  division  of  Hke  revenue  of  certain 
jr«*Aa  referred  to    villa^os  shared  between  them  and 

tike      CTiimwIiiiomir 

*y  j^Mid  cmnn4m0.  the  Nabha  State.  A  long  discus- 
sion had  been  carried  on  with  regard  to  this  point, 
and  at  length  the  quarrel  assumed  such  dimensions, 
that,  after  every  Political  Officer  in  the  Gis-Satlej 
States  had  attempted  vainly  to  settle  it  by  com- 
promise. Lord  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General,  directed  that  an  authoritative  settlement 
should  be,  if  possible,  made.  The  points  to  be 
determined  were  the  value  of  the  shared  villages ;  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  fix>m  the  Sunti  share  on 
account  of  the  Nabha  right  to  escheats,  commu- 
tation for  loss  of  service,  and  deductions  on  account 
of  confiscated  and  restored  territory. 

More  by  love  fbr  his  master  than  by  any  pereonal  fMings,  which  still 
were  oot  without  their  iDilaeiioe. 

The  correspondence  in  this  case  is  so  yolnminons  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  note  the  principal  papers  as  a  due  to  the  remainder. 

Report  of  Mijor  J.  E.  Cracroft,  to  Government  Panjab,  dated  16th 
December  1864.  Government  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  No.  11, 
16,  dated  4th  January  1865.  No.  291,  dated  8th  June,  No.  497.  dated 
19th  October  1865.  Government  of  India  to  Government  Puiyab,  Noa. 
257  and  926,  dated  dOth  June  and  4th  November  1865. 

Despatch  of  Lord  DeGrey  and  Eipon,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  No.  44,  dated  30th  June  1866. 


An  arrangement  was  efiected  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  in^ 

the  MM«7^^n!!^J^    communication  with  the  Maharaja 
pemi  u  Mmgimnd.        of  Pattiala  and  the  Baja  of  Jhind, 

and    approved    by    the    Goyernment  of    India,* 

by  which  Ss.  5,000   a  year   was  allowed  to  the 

Sunti   Sikhs  from   the  Nabha  treasury,     free    of 

ail  deductions ;   but  this  award  the  Sunti   Sikhs 

refused  to  accept  and  appealed  their  case  to  the 

Secretary  of  State,  who  accepted  the  appeal,  pointed 

out  that  the  arrangement  was  unjust  to  the  Sikhs, 

who  would,  under  a  fair  estimation  of  the  value  of 

the  villages,   be  entitled  to    K&  10,641,   or  more 

than  double  what  they  had  received. 


Sitawmrdt 


e^HJZ ""i^Vl  ui  Thecase was  consequently  re-opened, 
^•••-  and  after  a  long  investigation,  ex- 

tending over  some  years.  General  Taylor,  Commis- 
sioner Cis-Satlej  States,  submitted  a  final  report^  the 
condusions  of  which  were  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

The  Commissioner  found  that  the  value  of  the 

shared  villages  was  fis.  46,085-2-9, 
of  which,  however,  the  Nabha  Go- 
vernment only  collected  Sa.  36,638-1-9,  the  balance 
having  been  remitted  as  a  charitable  grant  by  Baja 
Jaswant  Singh.  The  Sunti  Sikhs  objected  to  tl]ds 
remission  being  calculated  as  against  their  share, 
and  the  point  was  eventually  yielded  by  the  Nabha 
Government,  and  a  share  in  other  cesses  collected 
was  also  allowed  them,  making  the  total  value  of 
the  thirty-seven  shared  villages  Bs.  47,000.  The 
value  of  new  villages  was  in  the  same  manner  fixed 
at  fia  9,000,  and  the  total  value  of  both  was  thus 
^.  56,000  per  annum. 


The  Sunti  share  of  this  was  admittedly  seyen 
annas  or  n;ths.  and  the  Nabha  share  nine  annas  .  or 

ifiia.     The  amount, due  to  the  Suntis  would  thus  be 

Rs.  24,500» 

But  from  this  the  Nabha  State  claimed  cer- 
tain deductiona— 

Escheats  of4he  shares  of  9|ths  horse- 
men, ..:  *  ...  Bb.  3,368  11  0 

Compensation  for  the  loss  of  service 
of  60fths  horsemen,  at  5  annas  per 
diem,  ...  ...  ...  „   6,79^   3  0 

Deduction  of  ^th  on  account  of  con- 
fiscation of  |th  of  the  Nabha  ter- 
ritory by  the  British  Govemmwit,  „   6, 1 25    0  0 


Total,  Bs.  16,285  14  0 


«  •        *       •         *         *  _ 

Leaving  balance  due  to  the  Sunti 

Sikhs,         ...  ...  ...  „    8,214    2  0 


With  reference  to  the  two  first  items,  it  has 
before  been  stated  that  the  Sunti  Sikhs  were  bound 
to  render  service  of  sevenly  horsemen  to  the  Nabha 
State,  though,  in  the  year  1838,  the  amount  of  this 
service  had  been  considerably  reduced,  while  the^ 
third  item  had  reference  to  the  confiscation  of 
Nabha  territory  after  the  first  Sikh  war,  a  portion 
of  which  loss  the  Sunti  Sikhs  were  justly  bound- 
to  bear  as  well  as  their  co-sharers. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Commissioner  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
decision.  His  final  proposals  were  that  frcHn  the 
Sunti  share  of  Ss.  24,500-0-0,  the  following  itemci 
might  be  justly  deducted  :— 


^^ 
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EBcheats  of 9|tli8  horsemen,  ...    lU,     8,368  11  0 

Commutation  for  loss  of  service 
of  60f  ths  horsemen  at  Kb.  7 
per  mensem,  ...     ^      5,071     8  0 

Deduction  of  one-eighth  on  ac- 
count of  confiscated  territory,     I,      3,062    8  0 

TOTAI^     ...  tta.  11,502  11  0 

Balance  due  to  the  Sunti  Sikhsy  fis.  12,997    5  0 


This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  Government 

whuhume^^pi^    of  India.     It  is  true  that  it  was 
Hr  a*vMrHWMmi,  ttfiMi    jj^^  g^  compromise  at  the  best ;  but 


th€  MMe  jliMilly 

tiMi.  every  effort  had  been  made  to  arrive 

at  the  truth,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  any 
further  investigation  would  arrive  at  results  more 
just  or  more  satisfactory. 

The  lidhran  Sikhs  were  not  included  in  this 
nuiddhrmmBOfha    docision*     Their  position  was  very 

different  from  the  Sikhs  of  Sunti : 


their  district  was  not  included,  at  the  time  of  con- 
fiscation, in  the  Nabha  territory  and  Nabha  had 
never  exercised  Police  jurisdiction  there.* 

The  Nabha  territory  hto  an  area  6f  863  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  300,000  souls. 
The  revenue  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Jhind, 
between  Ks.  6,00,000  and  Ss.  7,00,000  per  annum. 
A  Military  force  of  1,500  men  is  maintained,  of 
which  a  contingent  of  50  horsemen  is  due  for  ser- 
vice to  the  British  Grovemment.  Nabha  is  the 
only  town  of  importance  in  the  State. 


^^m 


*  Report  of  General  Taylor,  Commissioner  Cis-SatleJ  States,  No. 
4S8,  dated  llth  December  1868,  with  veiy  volnminoos  annexnrea.) 
Secretary  to  GoTemment  Punjab,  No.  2—8,  dated  2nd  January  1869,  to 
GoTemment  of  India.  Secretary  Government  of  India  to  GoTemmeit 
Punjab,  No.  902,  dated  2nd  March  1869. 
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THE  HISTORV 

OF  tHB 


I'he  town  of  Kslpurthalla,  situated  between  Jal- 
ThB  founding  */    todhat  and  the  Bias  river,   is   said 
ihdiia.  to   have  been    founded    by    Rdna 

Kapur,  a  Rajput  immigrant  from  Jesalmir,  about 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Sultan 
Muhmud  Ghazni,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  truth  of  this  is,  however,  quite  un- 
certain, and  Bdna  Elapm:  has  been  probably  created 
to  provide  a  sufficiently  illustrious  founder  for  the 
capital  -of  the  Ahluwalias. 

The  existence  of  Bdna  Kapur  being  mythical  the 

_  claim  of  the  Ahluwalias  to  descent 

fHythieat   atuieHor    from  him  is  uot  likely  to  be  less  of 

a  fabulous  nature,  and,  m  the  same 
way'as  every  Muhammadan  family  of  respectability 
claims  to  be  Syad,  so  that  the  descendants  of  Husain 
would  seem  to  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Muhammadanism,  so  every  Jat  family 
which  has  risen  to  importance  is  not  satisfied  until 
a  Rajput  ancestor  of  pure  blood  has  been  dis- 
covered for  them  by  the  bards,  who  fill,  in  India^ 
the  place  which  in  European  countries  has  been 
taken  by  the  Herald's  office. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  assert   that  an  Indian 

Tke  9inguiar  •«-     orenealoj?y  IS  false,  or  that  any  ffiven 

genouiogioo.  uamo  may  not  truly  represent  an 

ancestor  of  a  particular  family  ;  for  India,  singularly 

barren  of  authentic  historical  records,  at  any  rate 
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until  the  Muhammadan  era,  has  preserred,  by  oral 
tradition  and  with  scrupulous  care,  the  genealogies 
of  even  obscure  families.  In  every  village  the 
mivdsi  or  bard  can  repeat  the  names  of  every  pro- 
prietor who  has  held  land  in  the  village  since  its 
founding,  hundreds  of  years  before,  and  the  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  the  genealogy  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  village  lands  are  to-day  held  in  the  very 
shares  which  the  descendants  of  the  original  found- 
ers represent. 

In  the  Himalayan  mountains  there  exist  ancient 

Th9Ungdynm9ti€a    Kajput    Statos,    Chamba,    Mandi^ 
^f  the  Majnut  King:     g^^^  .  ^^^^  ^^^  vouerable  of  all, 

Katoch  in  the  Kangra  Hills,  which  fell  before  the 
u  nited  efforts  of  Gurkhas  and  Sikhs,  counting,  with- 
out a  break,  a  line  of  four  hundred  and  sevenly 
kings.  Antecedent  to  what  are  called  historic 
times  conjecture  must  take  the  place  of  truth ;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  these  long  genealo* 
gies,  by  the  side  of  which  the  noblest  names  of 
Europe  seem  but  as  of  yesterday,  contain  some 
semblance  of  the  truth.  These  quiet  mountain  val« 
l^ys,  guarded  by  difficult  passes,  by  ice  and  by  snow, 
lay  altogether  out  of  the  path  of  the  invading  amoies 
which,  one  after  another,  in  quick  succession,  poured 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Hindustan  from  the  north- 
west. Here,  a  peaceful  race,  with  no  ambition  urg^ 
ing  them  to  try  their  strength  against  their  neigh- 
bours and  with  little  wealtid  to  tempt  invasion,  may 
have  quietly  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and  their 
royal  dynasties  may  have  been  already  ancient  when 
Moses  was  leading  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and 
the  Greeks  were  steering  their  swift  ships  to  Xroy. 


^^t  "^^wpuxt^aJia,  j^Ttate. 
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If  then,  the  preciaion  of  Indian  genealogy  will 
The  JM  aaou  mre    allow  the  Chiefs  of  Kapurthalla  to 

claim  Bana  Kapur  for  their  ances- 


tor, although  the  assertion  is  its  only  proof,  they 
may  generally  assert  Bajput  origin  without  any 
dispute.  The  traditions  of  almost  every  Jat  tribe 
in  the  Punjab  point  to  a  Bajput  descent.  The  un- 
animity of  these  traditions  is  such  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
founded  upon  truth.  Jats  and  Bajputs  had  pro- 
bably a  common  origin  ;  but  many  hundred  years 
after  the  first  waves  of  Aryan  immigration  from  the 
north  had  swept  over  India,  and  the  Hindus  had 
_    _  ,    ,  ,       or^nized  that  society  the  shadow 

migrati^n^fremthe      of  which    is    Stlll     visiblc,    thrCO    Or 

more  Bajput  immigrations  from  the 
south  northwards  took  place,  the  effects  of  which 
can  yet  be  traced  in  the  Punjab.  Many  Bajputs 
married  into  Jat  families,  losing  rank,  indeed,  but 
claimed  m  after  years  aa  the  true  founders  of  the 
house ;  some  tribes  kept  pure  their  Bajput  blood, 
taking  wives  of  their  own  race  alone  and  refusing 
to  degrade  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil : 
while  others,  in  the  early  days  of  Muhammadanism, 
when  the  Jih^d  was  preached  by  kings  with  sword 
in  hand,  and  not^  as  to-day,  by  the  scum  of  the  gam- 
bling houses  and  the  brothels,  abandoned  their  own 
faith  for  one  which  suited  better  their  warlike  in- 
stincts, and  are  now  known  as  Sidh,  Tiwdnaa,  Ghebas 
and  Jodrahs,  some  of  the  finest  men  and  the  best 
soldieirs  in  the  Punjabi 

But  whatever  the  real  origin  of  the  Kapur- 
thalla family,  it  appears  first  in  his- 
fmmii^  0f  ihm  KmUti    tory  as  of  the  Jat  Kaldl  or  Distiller 

caste,  to  which  oadao   Singh  be- 
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longed,  the  founder  of  the  villages  of  Ahlu  (  from 
which  the  Kapurthalla  family  takes  its  name  of 
Ahlu\^alia),  Hallu-Sadho,  Tor  and  Chak,  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Lahore. 

The  story  is  told,  indeed,  that  Saddwa,  the 
younger  brother  of  Sadao  Singh,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  the  Kal^  or  Distiller  caste,  and  the 
sanction  of  his  relatives  being  refused  to  so  unequal 
1^  match,  became  so  dangerously  ill  that  the  mar- 
riage was  allowed  ;  the  parents  of  the  bride,  however, 
stipulating  that  the  whole  family  of  the  bridegroom 
should  adopt  the  disagreeably  cognomen  of  KaliL 
This  was  agreed  to,  the  marriage  was  celebrated, 
and  the  Ahluwalias  have  ever  since  been  known  as 
KaJils  and  marry  into  that  tribe  only. 

The  story  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  improbable,  and 
may  without  any  danger  be  classed  with  those 
pleasing  and  harmless  fictions  which  have  been 
common  in  every  age  among  those  who  would 
vainly  try  to  persuade  the  world  that  they  had  a 
grandfather.  But  the  Eajas  of  Kapurthalla  have 
no  need  of  fiction  to  make  them  illustrious. 
Bravery,  loyalty  and  devotion,  wise  and  just  admm. 
istration,  and  fin  example  of  liberality  and  en* 
lightenment  set  to  all  Princes  of  India,  would  have 
allowed  the  late  Baja  of  Kapurthalla  to  dispense 
with  an  ancestor  altogether  without  disgrace,  had 
not  the  true  founder  of  the  family,  Sirdar  Jassa 
Singh,  been  the  leader  of  the  Khilsa  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  aU  the  Sikh  Chiefis  north  of  the 
Satlej, 

Sadawa  died  without  issue  ;  but  his  brother 
Sadao  Singh  had  four  sons,  Gopdl  Singh,  Hammu, 
Sikandar  and  Chaka,  the  three  younger  of  whom 
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lived  at  Lahore,  where  Chaka  built  a  street  which 
still  exists.  Little  is  known  of  the  eldest  Gopal 
Singh,  or  of  his  son  Dewa  Singh,  and  they  were 
probably  men  of  no  importance. 

The  genealogy  of  the  fisimily 
is  as  follows  :— 


The  geneaUgtf* 


8ADA0  Sn^GH. 
Gopal  Siiigli. 
D«ira  Bingli. 


GmMok 
Singh. 


Badarhnglu 


Kirpal  Singh  T 

I  LdSmgh. 

LtdhnSinih.  I 

'^^    Xihr  Singh. 


I 


Badnr  Singh 


ICMumSiBg^ 


Sinfh. 
J 


Slidw  J 
S 
d. 


Singh. 
1783. 


Sirdttrktoh 
Singh. 
1I.I8M. 

J 


BatUn  Singh 


DMighter  w^ 

Xohn  Singh 

ofFnUh^ 


I 


^      ,1 
Danght«r  «. 

Xinr  Smsh 

ofTosgwaM. 


BaJnirihal 

BinA 
iLS«ptl85l. 


Binffhf 


igB« 
drowned  la 
tiMBavf 
1841. 


dhir  Singhf 
/.1870. 


Singh 


Soohat  Singh 
».1887. 


.1 

Singh. 
».1M9. 


I>Might«r«. 

Dtwsn  Singh 

of  Kihandpov 

d.  1846. 

I 


Singh,  ft. 
1861. 


I>Might«r«. 

Batn  Singh 

Sirnnnwn. 


Bbaggal 
Singh. 


Badar  Singh,  the  youngest  son  of  Dewa  Singh, 

married  the  sister  of  Ba^fh  Singh, 
woito,  atMi  the  pr^    a  petty  chieftain  of  the  Lahore  dis- 

inC#0  of  the  GMrM.  »    •    »      \      §      /^  111 

tnct,  but  for  many  years  he  had 
no  children,  and  at  last  sought  the  blessing  of  Guru 
Govind  Singh,  who  promised  him  a  son,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  child  should  become  his  disciple,  and 
to  this  Badar  Singh  readily  agreed.  The  blessing 
of  the  Guru  did  not  take  effect  at  once,   and  it  was 


not  till  1718^  ten  years  after  the  deaith  of  Govind 
Singh,  that  a  son  was  hora  andnamed  Jassa  Singh. 
Badar  SiQgh  had  then  forgotten  hia  promise,  and 
at  his  deaih,  five  years  later,  the  widow  thinking 
her  loss  a  judgment  upon  the  £unily  for  its  forgotten 
vow,  set  out  with  her  child  to  Dehli,  where  Mai  San- 
dri,  widow  of  the  Guru,  was  then  living.  She  was 
well  received,  and  remained  there  for  several  years 
serving  with  every  attention  Mai  Sandri,  who  became 
much  attached  to  both  mother  and  son. 

When  Jassa  Singh  was  twelve  years  old^  his 
The  Mriy  dtoy*  i/    uuclo  Bagh  Siugh  Urged  his  return 
.tmmmm^*.  to  the  Punjab.     At  his  departure 

Mai  Sandri  blessed  him,  predicted  his  fttture  great- 
ness, and  gave  him  a  silver  mace,  saying  that  he 
and  his  descendants  would  have  ma^e-bearers  to 
attend  them.  Sirdar  Kapur  Singh  Faizullahpuria 
was  at  Jalandhar  when  the  little  party  arrived 
there,  and  to  this  Chiefs  protection  Jassa  Singh'a 
mother  commended  her  son.*  They  then  returned 
to  Uallu-Sadho^  and  Jassa  Singh,  who  was  a  clever 
boy,  was  soon  able  to  conduct  business  for  his  uncle 
Bagh  Singh,  who  was  killed  four  years  later  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  imperial:  troops  at  Etiman. 

Jassa  Singh  now  became  a  Sirdar  himself,  and 

M€h€eam€Bhim0eif  ^^^^  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
mchuf.  T^e   Sikhs,   since  the  defeat  and 

execution  of  Banda,  the  successor  and  avenger  of 
Guru  Govind  Singh,  had  been  a  persecuted  sect, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  Abdul  Samad 
Khan  Governor  of  Lahore,  and  the  invasicm  of  Nadir 
Shah  in  1739,  that  they  began  to  feel  themselves 


^  The  story  of  the  visit  to  Delhi  and  the  affection  of  Mai  Sandri 
for  the  yoimg  Jassa  tiingh  is  a  tradiUon  in  the  Ahluwalia  family,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  donbt  its  truth. 


T 
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strong.  On  the  approach  of  Nadir  Shah,  Jassa 
Singh  had  left  his  village,  and,  with  many  other 
Chiefs,  had  taken  refuge  at  Muktsar,  or  as  it  is 
generally  known  Mokatsar,  in  the  Firozpur  district, 
a  place  sacred  to  the  Sikhs  as  being  the  scene  of 
the  last  great  battle  and  defeat  of  Guru  Govind 
Singh.  When  Nadir  Shah  had  left  the  Punjab,  Jassa 
Singh  returned  home,  and  built  the  fort  of  Daliwal 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bavi  where  he  set  up  his  head 
quarters.  He  took  care  to  maintain  friendship 
with  the  Faizullahpuria  Chie^  whose  possessions 
were  to  the  south  of  the  Bias^  and  joined  him  in 
many  expeditions. 

In  1743,  when  Zakria  Elhan,  son  of  Abdul  Samad 
so»imH€Mf9iihth€  Khan,  commonly  known  as  Nowab 
MuhammadmH9.  Khau  Or  Khau  Bahadur,  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Lahore,  Jassa  Singh,  with  a  large  body 
of  horse,  attacked  Diwan  Lakhpat  Rai  who  was 
escorting  treasure  from  Imanabad  to  Lahore  and 
killed  him,  carrying  off  the  spoil  This  was  more 
than  the  Muhammadans  could  bear,  and  Adina  Beg, 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  was 
sent  against  the  Sikhs  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  prisoners  taken  in  this  battle  were 
executed  in  Lahore  where  the  Shahid-ganj  or 
martyrs'  memorial  is  still  pointed  out.*  Jassa 
conqu€9i  fteyomi  Siugh  oscapcd  to  the  Satlej,  where 
thesmii^.  jj^  seized    Lakhumalanwala,   Bag- 

goki,  Hicharwal  and  other  Dogar  villages.  Here 
another  force  was  sent  against  him,  under  Lachmi 
Narayan,  one  of  the  officers  of  Abdud  Samad  Khan, 
and  he  and  his  allies,  Hari  Singh  and  Jhanda  Singh 


*  This  iiistUation  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Akalis.  The  Scriptures 
(Granth)  are  read  there  and  the  poor  relieved.  The  British  GovemmeQi 
allow  it  a  small  endowment 
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Bhangis,  were  again  defeated,  Jassa  Singh  being 
force  to  take  refuge  in  the  hilly  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Satlej.  This  happened  in  1745,  in 
which  year  Zakria  Khan  died,  and  after  a  lengthened 
struggle  for  the  viceroyalty  between  his  sons  Yahia 
Khan*  and  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  the  latter,  although 
the  younger,  succeeded  ill  obtaining  power. 

In  the  cold  season  of  1747   Jassa  Singh  with 

The    •atpeditum    othcr  Chiefs  made  an  excursion  into 

^l^m^^^T"^    the  district  of  Kassur,   and  ahnost 

Ahmad  Shmh^s  invw  * 

•^^  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 

the  town  by  surprise,  but  it  was  fortified  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  assault ;  and  a  little  later  he 
joined  the  Bhangi,  Kanheya  and  Bamgharia  Chiefs 
and  his  old  enemy  Adina  Beg  in  opposing  the 
advance  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  who,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  had  invaded  India.  The 
Sikhs  at  this  time  were  very  indifferent  as  regular 
troops,  and  although  they  harassed  Ahmad  Shah's 
march  bb  guerillas  and  captured  some  «f  his  ba«- 
gage  at  the  Chenab,  yet  the  only  time  they  tried 
their  strength  with  him  in  a  regular  engagement, 
near  Sirhind,  they  wwe  defeated  with  considerable 
loss. 

After  the  departure  of  Ahmad  Shah,   Jassa 
Hostmtitm  «uh    Singh  continued  to  carry  on  hosii- 
hor€.  lities  with  the  Governor  of  Lahore, 

Mir  Manu,  better  known  as  Moyan  ul  Mulk,  and 
his  Deputy  Kaja  Gurdit  Mai,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Hoshiai'pur  and  Sialkot  districts.  Adina  Beg 
Khan,  who  waj&  always   intriguing  with  the  Sikhs, 


*  Yahia  Khan  acted  for  his  father  Zakria  Klian  for  some  time  as 
Viceroy :  but  it  does  uot  appear,  as  has  been  often  stated,  that  he  was 
ever  Governor  himself.*— Vide  Cunningham,  p.  99.    Morray,  p.  4. 
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now  their  enemy  now  their  firiend,  was  attacked  by 
Jassa  Singh  near  Hoshiarpur ;  hut  the  action  was 
not  decisive,  and  the  Ahluwalia  Chief  then  turned 
upon  SaUbat  Khan,  Governor  of  Amritsar,  killed 
him  and  took  possession  of  a  large  part  of  his  district. 

In  1749,   Jassa  Singh,  whose .  reputation  had 

^^  ^^    now  become  great  for  bravery  and 

jcowro  xui  to  s€u^    ability,  was  invited  by  Kowra  Mai 

to  assist  him  in  expelling  Shah 
Nawaz  Khan,  the  late  ruler  of  Lahore,  who  had 
been  appointed  Viceroy  of  Multan  by  Ahmad  Shah. 
Mir  Manu  did  not  desire  any  rival  in  the  Punjab 
and  supported  the  claims  of  Kowra  Mai  to  the 
Governorship  of  Multan.  The  latter,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  energy,  being  thus  powerfully  supported, 
defeated  his  rival  who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
Jassa  Singh  who  had  been  of  great  assistance  waa 
dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  booty  and  a  title  of 
honor. 

After  the  third  invasion  of  Ahmad  Shah,  Adina 
Adinm  Beg  defeau    Bog    Khau  determined  to    make 

^m99m  Singh  and  hff  ir  ^  ±  xi.  i. 

«fi<0#.  some  effort  to  recover  the  power  he 

was  fast  losing.  He  induced  Sirdars  Jassa  Singh, 
Jai  Singh  and  Khushal  Singh,  Bamgharia,  to  join 
him  and  attacked  the  Ahluwalia,  Kaneya  and  Sukar- 
chakia  forces  at  Makhowal,  inflicting  upon  them  a 
severe  defeat.  Of  all  the  Bamgharia  Chiefs  Tara 
Singh  was  the  only  one  who  stood  by  the  Sikh 
cause,  and  this  defection  of  the  clan  was  terribly 
avenged  by  Jassa  Singh  on  the  Kamgharias  a  few 
conHnuai^fiicts  yesM  later.  The  next  year,  1753, 
utuh  the  J^^^^  he  defeated  Aziz  Khan,  command- 
A.n.ifS4.  ing  the   Lahore  forces,   plundered 

Bao  Jagraon  and  Baikot,  carrying  off  at  Nadown  the 
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tribute  of  the  hiU  Chiefs  which  had  been  collected 
for  despatch  to  Lahore.  During  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing  year  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  contes1» 
with  Adina  Beg  Khan,  with  varying  success,  but 
in  November  1755,  he  gained  a  decided  advantage 
at  Kaddur,  and  compelled  the  Khan  to  cede  to  him 
Fatahabad  on  the  Bias.  He  attacked  and  killed 
Timed  Khan,  a  eunuch  high  in  fiaivor  with  the 
Lahore  Court,  and  again  defeated  Aziz  Beg  Khan 
whom  Adina  Beg  had  sent  against  him.  The  latter 
now  made  peace,  believing  that  friendship  was  better 
than  enmity  with  so  powerful  a  Chief,  and  together, 
sarhuiand  KKan,     '^  1756,  they  defeated  Sarbuland 

ed.  A,  n.  1756.  whom  Ahmad   Shah  Durani    had 

left  behind  him  in  charge  of  Jalandhar,  of  which 
place  the  allies  took  possession. 

Adina  Beg  had  little  confidence  in  his  new 
Adina  Beg  invitee    frieuds,  aud  did  uot  believo  that  they 

iheXahrattaeiohie      ,       ,   ,,  .^  ,,  i       i   n 

aid.  had  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the 

inclination,  to  give  him  effectual  assistance  in  oppos- 
ing the  annual  invasions  of  the  Durani  monarch, 
and  he  accordingly  invited  Mala  Kao  and  Bagho 
Bao,  two  famous  Mahratta  Chiefs,  to  join  him. 
These  men,  ever  ready  for  plunder,  marched  to  the 
Punjab  with  a  large  force,  and  were  joined  by  Adina 
Price  Timur  Shah  Bcg  and  the  Sikhs.  Prince  Timiir 
Jab.  and  JaMn  KJian  his  minister  fled 

to  Afghanistan,  and  the  conquests  of  Ahmad  Shah 
seemed  for  ever  lost.  But  that  monarch  quickly 
collected  a  new  army,  and  marched  for  the  fifth  time 

The  fifth  inwaeian    ^^  India  in  the  winter  of  1759. 
of  Ahfnad  Shah.         jj^  ^j^^  Punjab  no  stand  was  made 

against  him;   Lahore  was  abandoned  by  its  new 


maaters ;  Adina  Beg^  the  ablest  of  his  enemies,  had 
just  died,  and  there  was  little  or  no  sympathy 
between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Mahrattas.  Ahmad 
Shah  remained  in  India  about  fifteen  months,  and 

The  vieiorw  •/    after    the  victory   of  Fanipat,    in 
uaryiiet,  which  the  Mahratta.    power    was 

completely  shattered,  he  returned  to  Kabul,  leaving 
Ubed  Khan  Governor  of  Lahore,  Hingan  Khan 
of  the  country  about  Maler  Kotla,  and  Zin  Khan  of 
Sirhind.  During  the  whole  year  of  1760,  whilst 
Ahmad  Shah  was  engaged  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  Dehli  country,  Jassa  Singh 

^iuta  singh^M  eon.    ^^^  the  Sikhs  had  not  been  idle. 
'•^*'*  He  temporarily  captured  Jandialah 

from  Sarran  Das,  and  plundered  Sirhind  and  Dial- 
pur  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Gajja  Singh, 
giving  a  half  share  to  the  Sodhis  of  Kurtarpur. 
He  then  marched  into  the  Firozpur  district  and 
seized  the  Dogar*  ilaqua  of  MuUanwala,  and  the 
Nypalt  ilaqua  of  Mukku,  in  both  of  which  he  built 
fortified  posts,  and  they  were  held  by  the  Ahluwalia 
Chief  till  the  Satlej  campaign,  when  they  were 
confiscated  by  the  British  Government.  He  then 
seized  the  neighbouring  estate  of  Kot  Isai  Khan, 
from  Kadir  Baksh  Khan,  leaving  him,  however,  a 
few  villages.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  seized 
Hoshiarpur,!  Bhirog  and  Narainghar  in  Ambala, 


*  The  Dogars  are  a  pastoral  tribe,  resident  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Knssnr,  Firozpur,  and  along  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Satlej.  They  are 
now  Muhamniadans,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  orlgiuallj  Chouhan 
Biypnts  emigrants  from  Dehli. 

t  The  Njpals  are  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  Pirozpnr  district,  great 
thieves  and  vagiabonds.  They  are  a  sub-caste  of  the  Bhattis,  who  were 
originally  B^yputs^ 

{  Both  Bhirog  and  Narainghar  were,  in  1760,  held  by  Muhammad 
Bakr,  the  Kais  of  Kotaha.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  Mirza 
Singh,  the  Lieutenant  of  Muhammad  Bakr,  took  fright  and  abandoned 
Narainghar,  ot  which  the  Riya  of  Fattiala  took  possession  and  made  it 
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and  exacted  tribute  from  Bai  Ibrahim  the  Jagirdax 
of  Kapurthalla.  He  then  made  an  expedition  to 
the  south  of  Lahore,  as  &r  aa  Jhang,  but  Inayat- 
uUah  Khan,  the  Si&l  Chief  of  that  place,  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  hold  his  own  against  all  comers. 

In  February  1761,  Ahmad  Shah  left  the 
Punjab,  and  the  Sikhs  immediately  recovered  more 
than  their  lost  power,  for  the  Dehli  empire  was 
completely  disorganized,  and  Kabul  was  so  distant 
as  to  be  hardly  a  cause  of  fear.  Jassa  Sii^h  with 
the  Phulkian,  Faizullapuria  and  other  Sirdars  again 
ravaged  Sirhind,  and  the  Governor  of  Lahore  Ubed 
Khan  was  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  expedition  which  he  led  against  Charrak  Singh 
Sukarchakia,  grandfather  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh, 
was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  Gujranwala,  with  the  loss  of  his  guns  and 
baggage. 

In   1761,   Jassa  Singh  was  undoubtedly  the 

_        , .       ^    chief  leader  amonsf  the  Sikhs  north 

•TojM  Singh  among    of  the  Satlcj,  and  the  equal  of  any 

chief  south  of  that  nver.  He  is 
said  to  have  struck  the  first  Sikh  coin,  with  the 
following  distitch.     *  "  Coin  struck  in  the  world  by 


over  to  Jassa  Singh,  who  re-appointed  Mirza  Singh  as  his  deputy.  When 
Ahmad  Shah  agun  marched  sonthwards,  Mirza  Singh  a  second  time 
abandoned  JNaraiughar,  which  feli  into  the  hands  of  the  Pnnjlassa  Hiypnts, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Nahan  Raja,  the  Ahinwaiia  Cliief  onijr  recovering 
half  the  estate  in  1807,  and  the  remainder  in  1832. 

Bhtrog  remained  a  fief  of  the  Ahlnwalias  tiil  the  first  Sikh  war, 
though  their  supremacy  was  often  questioned,  and  was  the  subject  of 
many  disputes. 

*  The  inscription  is  given  by  Canningham,  page  105,  ^*  By  the  grace 
of  the  KhaUa^'  but  the  word  is  Ahat  immortid,  referring  to  God,  and 
rhyming  with  KalaL 

JIf  U^  cui/  j^l  iJJU 
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the  grace  of  the  Immortal.     In  the 

Th€fir9t  Sikh  coin,  />     a  i.  i  i  •   i_       t 

country  of  Ahmad^  which  Jassa 
Kaldl  seized"  though  tiiis  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
and  he  certainly  did  much  to  organize  the  Sikh 
military  system. 

It  was  only  on  the  death  of  Kapur  Singh  Faiz* 
Sirdar  Kapur    ullapuria  iu  1753  that  Jassa  Singh 

Singh         FaiMnlla'  i  ,     •         -,  *  ^         i  i       •     yi 

obtamed  any  considerable  influence 


beyond  his  own  confederacy  or  misl.  Kapur  Singh 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  first  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars^ 
and  he  it  was  who  truly  organized  the  Dal  Khalsa, 
though  Jassa  Singh  has  obtained  more  than  the 
lion's  share  of  the  fame.  When  Kapur  Singh  was 
dying  he  made  over  to  Jassa  Singh  the  steel  mace 
of  the  last  great  Guru,*  thus  appointing  him,  as  it 
were,  the  successor  to  his  influence,  which  Jassct 
Singh  by  his  ability  and  courage  considerably  in- 
creased.t 

After  assisting  the  Bhangis  and  Sukarchakias 
The  return  Qf    ^  repulso  Ubod  Khau  from  Guj- 
Ahmadshnh.  rauwala,  Jassa   Singh  crossed  the 

Satlej  and  made  a  raid  as  far  south  as  Shikarpur, 
Mahammadpur,  and  Kaipur  to  the  south  of  the 
Jamna^  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  that 
Ahmad  Shah  had  returned  in  force  and  had  recover- 
ed Multan  and  Lahore  without  a  struggle.     The 


Nor  were  theee  coins  struck  before  1762,  not  in  1757-58,  as  stated 
by  Gunniugliam,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  wei*e  ever  struck 
ia  )arge  numbers  at  all.  The  Raja  of  Kapurthalla  has  none  in  his  posses- 
sion, nor  do  I  know  any  one  who  has  seen  one.  The  Tawarikh'uPtutjab^ 
of  Qauesh  Dass,  states  that  the  8ikhs  did  not  strike  this  coin,  but  that  the 
Kasis  and  Mullahs  in  1764,  after  the  fiunons  Nanakshahi  rupee  had  been 
struck,  and  desiring  to  anger  Ahmad  Shah  against  the  Sikhs,  coined  21 
rupees,  with  this  inscription,  themselves,  and  sent  them  to  the  Shah  at 
Kabul,  who  was  as  indignant  as  they  anticipated  at  the  insolence  of  the 
Distiller, '  Kalal,*  who  claimed  to  have  seixed  hiscourtty  <  Mulk-uAkmad.* 

*  This  Is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Akal  Bungah  at  Amritsar. 
t  Aute^  page  60,  note,  the  history  of  Sirdar  Kapur  Singh. 
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confederacies  were  now  collected,  and  it  was  at  first 
proposed  to  give  battle  at  Jandiala^  but  the  swift  ad- 
vance of  the  A%Iian8  alarmed  the  Sikhs,  who  crossed 
the  Satlej  near  Bamala ;  thej  were  overtaken,  and 
defeated  on  the  1 0th  February  1762,  with  the  loss 
of  many  thousand  killed  and  wounded.     The  battle 

was  named  the  Ghalu  Ghara  or  neat 
thm  MthM  mt  Bmr^    dofcat,  and  was  the  most  terrible 
'  '        blow  the  Sikhs  had  yet  received. 

Ahmad  Shah,  after  his  victory,  remained  ten 
months  at  Lahore  making  arrangements  for  the 
good  government  of  the  province.  One  expe- 
dition he  made  against  Jassa  Singh,  who, 
with  the  Phulkians  and  Nishanwala  Sikhs,  was 
ravaging  Sirhind  and  expelUng  his  garriaonfl.  The 
Sikhs  were  again  utterly  routed,  their  forces  were 
dispersed,  and  Jassa  Singh  with  his  brother  Chiefs 
took  refuge  in  the  Kangra  hills.  Ahmad  Shah 
then  confirmed  Zfn  Khan  as  Governor  of  Sirhind^ 
Saadat  Khan  he  nominated  to  Jalandhar,  Sarbuland 
Kban  to  Kashmir,  and  Kabuli  Mai  to  Lahore,  and 
then  returned  to  Kabul. 

When  their  terrible  enemy  had  departed  the 
atngh  pi^    Sikhs  wished  to  turn    upon  Ala 


^J^^^tHi  Smgh  the  Pattiala  Chief,  who  had 
^0rmih0fthesihh0.      been   taken   prisoner   early  in  the 

year  by  the  Afghans,  but  who  had  pleased  the 
conqueror  so  much  that  he  had  been  created  a  Kaja 
and  dismissed  with  rich  presents.  But  Jassa  Singh's 
influence  prevented  an  open  quarrel,  and  he  con- 
trived to  persuade  his  fanatical  co-religionists  that 
Ala  Singh  had  no  option  as  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
obnoxious  title,  which  had  not  till  then  been  known 
among  the  Sikhs  ;  the  greatest  of  them  being  known 
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only  as  '  Sirdar '  or  Baron.  It  is  true  that  Jassa 
Singh  among  his  own  followers  was  known  as 
'  Sultan-ul-Kaum '  but  this  title  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Sikh  nation,  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  ever  generally  acknowledged  as  '  Padshdh ' 
or  King,  which  his  descendants  allege  to  have  been 
the  case. 

The  Sikhs  now  prepared  to  attack  the  Afghan 
Th€  sihhB  prn^r^    garrisons  which  Ahmad   Shah  had 
/or  re^e^e.  j^f^  behind  him,  but  they  first  deter- 

mined to  try  their  strength  against  Kassur*  a  rich 
Fathan  colony  and  a  very  strongly  fortified  town, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  desire  to  the 
Sikhs,  and  which  they  had  two  or  three  times 
attacked  with  but  little  success.  They  now,  how- 
ever, assembled  in  force  for  a  regular  attack.  There 
were  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia ;  Hari  Singh,  Jhandha 
Singh  and  Ganda  Singh,  Bhangis ;  Jai  Singh,  Kan- 
heya;  Jassa  Singh,  Ramgharia;  and  many  more 
Sirdars  from  either  side  of  the  Satlej.     Kassur  was 

regularly  invested,  and  it  mig^ht 
nave  held  out  successfully  had  not 
Alif  Khan  the  Fathan  leader  made  an  unwise  and 
unsupported  attack  on  the  Sikh  lines.  He  was 
beaten  back  with  great  loss,  two  of  the  Fathan 
Chiefs,  Kam^luddin  Khan  and  Hassan  Khan  being 
slain,  and  the  Sikhs  entered  the  town  with  the  flying 
Fathans  and  completely  sacked  it.  The  fort  held 
out  some  days  longer,  but  eventually  fell,  and  the 
Kassur  territory  was  made  over  to  the  Bhangi 
Chie&,   who  held  it  till  1794.t    Preparations  were 

*  Kassor  was  settled,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  by  a 
colony  of  between  three  and  four  thoosand  Pathans. 

t  In  1794,  Nizamuddin  Khan  drove  ont  the  Sikhs;  and  Kassnr 
was  again  captnred  by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1807.  The  present  representatiye 
of  the  old  Chiefs  of 'Kassur  is  Malik  Khairaddln  Khan,  who  did  good 
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1 


tiien  made  for  an  expedition  to  Sirhind,  which 
although  it  had  been  twice  sacked  was  still  a  rich 
town,  half  way  between  Ambala  and  Ludhiana. 

Jassa  Singh  was  Chief  among  the  Sikh  leaders 
^ , .  ^        on  this  occasion,  but  each  misl  foucrht 

The  empedUion  ,         -.  o-   J  J     xi. 

ogoinBtBirMndmtd    uudcr  its  owB   Sirdars,   and  there 

the  defeat  and  dmiih  •,         %      t  /««•<• 

of  the  impertml  oe*    was  uo  ouc  wiio  had  Sufficient  m- 


fluence  to  assume  the  sole  com- 
mand. The  Krora  Singhias,  Bhangis,  Shahids,  Kan- 
heyaSy  Nihangs,  Fhulkians  and  Ahluwalias  joined 
in  the  expedition,  and  the  Sikh  force  numbered 
23,000  men.  Zfn  Khan,  the  Gk>vemor  of  Sirhind, 
gave  them  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  but 
was  totally  defeated  and  slain  with  his  second  in 
command,  Lachmi  Narain,  commandant  of  the  Suria 
fort.*  Sirhind  was  razed  to  the  ground,  for  it  was 
hated  by  the  Sikhs  as  the  place  where  Fatah  Singh 
and  Zorawar  Singh,  the  sons  of  their  last  and  greatest 
Guru  had  been  murdered,  and  the  whole  surround, 
ing  country  fell  into  their  hands,  t 

In  the  Umballa  district  Jassa  Singh  seized  24 
villages,  forming  the  Ilaqua  of  Suhoran ;  of  these 
he  retained  eight  himself  and  gave  twelve  ta  tiie 
Bundalia  Sikhs,  who  were  in  his  train,  and  four  to 
the  Sirdars  of  Rurki.  But  no  sooner  had  he  re- 
crossed  the   Satlej    than   his    own   eight  villages. 


service  in  1845  and  1857.  His  mother  was  a  Patban,  niece  of  Nizam- 
nddin  Khan ;  his  own  ancestors  were  Bbatti  Rajpnts,  and  settled «t 
Kassurin  15S0. 

*  At  Sirhind  the  Sikhs  bnilt,  immediatel3r  after  the  rlctonr,  a 
Shahidganj  or  martyr's  memorial  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  sons  of  the 
Guru  had  been  buried  alive.  The  Sikhs  still  hold  the  place  accursed,  and 
»  tliey  pass,  take  a  brick  from  the  ruins  and  throw  it  into  the  Satlej. 

t  The  Phulkians  and  Krora  Singhias  were  the  chief  gainers  by 
this  victory.  Sirhind  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Pattiala  Chief,  whHe  the 
two  Divisions  of  the  Krora  Singhias,  the  Sham  Singhias  and  the  Kalsias^ 
took  a  large  territory  much  of  which  they  still  hold. 
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Suhoran,  Pir  Suhanah,  Klianpur,  Bhagu  Mazrah^ 
Simbal  Mazrah^  Dadu  Mazrah,  Orijlan  and  Bhukri 
were  seized  by  the  Kaja  of  Pattiala,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  assistance  of  Banjit  Singh  that  they  were  re- 
covered many  years  later. 

Jassa  Singh  then  returned  to  Amritsar,  where 
he  paid  his  share  towards  re-building  the  Golden 
Temple  or  Darhdr  Sdhib,  which  Ahmad  Shah,  be- 
fore his  departure,  had  defiled  with  the  blood  of 
cows  and  then  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  and  he 
also  built  the  Ahluwalia  bazar,  which  is  to  this  day 
the  handsomest  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  actual  Minister  at  this  time  at  Dehli   was 

K^ib  Khan  the    Najibuddoulah,  commouly  kuown  sus 

aiJf  'hu  Xwtrreu    Najib  Khau  or  NajibuUah,  a  Rohil- 

fHth  the  aihht.  lo^  Chief  who  had  been   stationed 

there  by  Ahmad  Shah  in  1756,  and  who  had  grad- 
ually taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  Jassa 
Singh  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strict  alliance 
with  Suraj  Mai,  the  Jat  ruler  of  Bhurtpur,  and 
when  this  Chief  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hindan,  in-  1764,  his  son  Jowahir 
Singh  invited  Jassa  Singh  to  join  him  and  take 
vengeance  on  Sher  Khan,  the  slayer  of  his  father, 
who  had  found  an  asylum  with  Najib  Eiian.  Jassa 
Singh  and  a  large  body  of  Mahratta  horse  marched 
against  the  conmion  enemy,  who  refused  to  give  up 
Sher  Khan,   and  the  allies  gained  a  victory  near 

Shahjehanabad.     Najib  Khan  then 

TheHegeofDthli,       ,       .  ^  •        -r\    i  i*  i  •   i 

took  refuge  m  Uehli,  which  was 
invested  by  the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  and  it  would 
probably  have  fallen  had  not  the  besiegers  heard 
that  Ahmad  Shah  was  approaching,  and  this  induced 
them  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money  and  raise  the 
siege.     The  Durani  monarch,  who  was  now  grow- 
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ing  old  and  whose  troops  were  mutinous,  came  no 
Th9  opproao*  a/    furthor  than  Sirhind,  and  then  re- 
Ahmmd  siu^h,  tired  to  Kabul,  not  without  moles- 

tation from  the  Sikhs,   who  captured  almost  the 
whole  of  his  baggage  at  the  passage  of  the  Chenab. 

The  Sikhs  now  gained  possession  of  all  the 
Th9  99nqHfU€fth€  country  between  the  Satlej  and  the 
sihh9, A, i>.  17S6.       Chenab;  Lahore  was  captured  by 

the  Bhangi  Chiefs  ;  and  the  next  year,  1765,  Gujrat 
and  the  whole  country  between  the  Chenab  and  the 
Jhelam  fell  into  their  hands.*  Amritsar  was  much 
Th.  Kan^hMKaM  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  the 
Bupee  ttruch.  £pg^  national  coin  waa  struck  with 

the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Deg,  wa  Tegh,  wa  Fatah,  wa  Nusrat  be  Dirang 
YSrft  az  N&nak  Guru  Govind  Singh." 

Meaning,  hospitality,  the  sword,  and  victory 
and  conquest  unfailing  to  Guru  Govind  Singh  from 
Nanak.  t 

In  1766  Jassa  Singh  marched  southwards  with 
The  expeduian  of    the  Chicfs  of  Fattiala  and  Jhind^ 

and  ravaged  Jhajjar,  Bewari,  Bhag- 


1766. 


*  Vide  Punjab  Chiefs,  pp.  S92— S94. 

t  This  coin,  known  sometimes  as  *  N&naki  *  0t  *  Ninakshahi,  *  is 
still  current  in  the  Punjab.  The  inscription  waa  in  Fanfan  character, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  Sikh  coins,  with  the  exceptiop  of  an  extremely 
rare  rupee,  struck  bj  the  mint  master  of  AmrilMur  during  the  reign  of 
Ranjit  8ingh,  on  which  the  one  word  *Uiig*  or  God,  was  inscribed 
in  Sanscrit  character.  The  meaning  ei  *Deg'  on  the  Nanakshahl 
rupee  has  been  generally  misinterpreted.  Colonel  Sleeman  translates 
it  in  connection  with  *  fatah '  as  the  po<  victory  (  Ramblet  of  an  Indian 
Official^  ii,  2^,)  which  conveys  no  meaning;  Cunningham  p.  Ill, 
renders  it  grace,  which  is  inadequate.  Deg  is  literally  a  cooking  vessel, 
and  the  inscription  signified  that  one  of  the  injunctions  received  by 
Govind  from  Nanak  was  hospitality  to  the  poor  and  strangers.  When 
this  coin  was  struck,  every  Sikh  Sirdar,  great  or  smal],  maintained  a 
*'  langar  *  or  public  kitchen,  at  which  all  comers  were  daily  fed.  Poverty 
has  compelled  tbe  general  abandonment  of  this  custom,  but  it  is  by  some 
still  kept  up,  among  others  by  Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  Chhachbi,  also  by 
Bam  Singh  Kuka  the  newly  arisen  Gnm. 
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pat^  and  captured  Pdyal  and  Isru  from  the  Kotla 
Afghans.  The  next  year  Ahmad  Shah  invaded 
India  for  the  last  time,  but,  uncertain  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  troops,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  country 
The  ia9*  inffoBUm    rather   by  intrigue   than  by  force, 

of  Ahmad  Shuhp  A,  ^  /•iinji 

i>.  1767.  and  was  so   far   successful  that  he 

sowed  jealousy  and  suspicion  between  the  Sikh 
Chie&  which  bore  fruit  later.  But  he  found  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  reconquer  the  country,  and  retired 
after  having  marched  as  far  as  the  Satlej. 

In  1768  Jassa  Singh  over-ran  the  neighbour- 
j-oMtt  aingh  oMT-     hood    of   Dehli,    Ghaziuddin   and 
^au'^MimllS^    Anupshahr,    defeating  Mirza   Su- 
ofDehii.  khan,  who  was  sent  against  him  by 

the  Emperor,  and  capturing  the  fort  of  Mehtab. 
He  was  not  however  able  to  retain  any  country  so 
far  south  as  this,  for  Amar  Singh,  head  of  the 
Phulkian  families  of  Pattiala^  Jhind  and  Nabha,  had 
now  become  very  powerful  and  viewed  the  increas- 
ingMueacof  W  Su^  with  the  greatest  su.- 
picion. 

In  1771,  he  captured  Rai  Kot  from  the  Pa- 
KapurihQiia  9eued    thaus  and  Bajputs  of  Berowal,  and 


^^In^mf^i^  attacked  Kassur  without  success. 
«>Hr*-  The  next  year  he  marched  against 

Kapurthalla,  held  by  Rai  Ibrahim,  who  had  engaged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  But  this  it  was  very 
difficult  to  realize,  and  it  was  only  after  reducing  13 
forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kapurthalla  and  in- 
vesting the  town  itself  that  the  Kai  paid  what  was 
due.  But  Jassa  Singh's  authority  was  not  really 
restored,  and,  in  1777,  his  son-in-law,  Mohr  Singh, 
was  shot  at  from  the  fort  and  killed.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  this  was  an  accident,   and  Jassa  Singh 
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was  compelled  to  accept  the  explanations  offered, 
but,  in  1780,  he  took  advantage  of  the  tribute 
again  falling  into  arrears  to  seize  the  town,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death. 

In  1776,  to  avenge  an  attack  made  upon  him 
H€j»in9ueomHiion    hy  throo  of  the  Ramgharia  Sirdars, 
!!^^fl!r^i!!^J!^    he  formed  a  coalition  with  several 
th€  Punjab.  powerful  confederacies,  the  Bhangis, 

Kanheyas,  Sukarchakias  and  others,  to  expel  Sirdar 
Jassa  Singh  Kamgharia  from  the  Punjab  and  seize 
his  possessions.  The  expedition  was  a  complete 
success ;  the  Kamgharias  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  forced  to  fly  into 
Harriaua.  where  he  remained  in  great  poverty  and 
maintained  himself  by  plunder  till  the  death  of  his 
enemy  in  1783,  when  he  returned  to  the  Punjab 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mahan  Singh  Sukarchakia 
and  the  Katoch  Bajputs,  recovered  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  possessions 

Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  died  in  1783  at  Amritsar, 
The  demih  •f  8ir^    whcrc  a  mouumout  to  his  memory  is 
jd.  17S3.  '       still  to  be  seen  in  the  Derah  of  Baba 

Attal,  near  that  of  Nawab  Kapur  Singh.  Although 
the  influence  of  the  Sirdar  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  his  descendants,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abihty 
and  much  respected  by  the  Sikhs. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  with  a  fair  complexion, 

Hu  pf^rm^nmi  mp^    ovor-hauging  cycbrows  and  piercing 

pearaH€€.  Gjes.     His  arms  are  said  to  have 

been  of  unusual  length,   and  he  was  famous  as  a 

marksman,  both' with  the  matchlock  and  the  bow. 

Although  a  most  successful  general  in  the  field^ 
ThsreasoHMofsir^    H  was   rather  as   the   most  saintly 

d«r    •Fasma    Singh^t  ,         ..       ,  «,.        ,        ,  .- 


and  orthodox  of  their   leaders   that 
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the  Sikhs  respected  him,  and  the  most  powerful 
Sirdars,  Amar  Singh  Pattiala  included,  received 
the  Pahal  or  Sikh  baptism  from  his  hand.*  Nor 
had  he,   as  has   been  asserted,   any  acknowledged 

command  of  the  Sikh  forces.  The 
aeU9indepeHd^tuof  contederacies  were,  m  his  tmie,  m- 
****  **     *  dependent  and  hostile  to  each  other, 

although  they  occasionally  combined  to  attack  some 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Ahluwalia  misl,  which 
did  not  number  more  than  4000  fighting  men,  could 
never  have  stood  alone  in  the  field  against  the 
Krorasinghias,  the  Bhangis,  the  Kanheyas,  or 
even  the  Fhulkians.     Yet  the   influence  of  Jassa 

netr  mmnuer  •/  Siugh  was  great,  and  when  any 
fightii^.  combination    of   the  confederacies 

took  place  he  was  allowed  a  nominal  command, 
though  each  body  of  troops  fought  under  its  own 
leaders  and  seized  whatever  territory  or  plunder  it 
could  for  itself. 

Jassa  Singh  did  more  than  any  other  Chief  to 

Th€  aihh  armp  ikr  cousoUdatc  tho  Sikh  power,  which 
the  vai  Kkaisa.  after  his  death  grew  more  and  more 
disorganized  until  the  strong  hand  of  Maharaja 
Banjit  Singh  again  forced  it  into  cohesion.  The 
Sikh  army  was  known  as  the  Dal  Khalsa  t  or  Army 
of  God.  It  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Cavalry 
called  Kathiwandy  who  found  their  own  horses  and 
received  a  double  share  of  all  prize  money.     Each 

ito  MmpMUtoM.     Chief,  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
Thscavairp.  furnishod  horses  and  arms  to   his 

retainers,  who  were  called  Bargirs,  and  as  the  first 
tribute  exacted  from  a  conquered  district  was  horses, 

*  Afiie^  page  33. 

t  The  army  was  also  known  as  Badha  Dal,  or  tbe  army  of  old  men^ 
^ough  the  reason  of  the  young  men  remaining  at  home  while  their  fiUhers 
were  fighting  is  not  known. 
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Th4  InfmtUrp* 


the  Infantry  soldier  was  after  a  successful  campaign 

generall  J  transformed  into  a  trooper. 
The  Infantry  were  considered  an 
inferior  branch  of  the  service,  and  were  only  used 
for  garrison  and  sentry  duty,  as  the  battles  of  the 
Sikhs  were  invariably  Cavalry  actions.     The  only 

«..».«.  ^^'^  which  enjoyed  any  respect 

were  the  Akahs.*  These  were  a 
fanatical  body  of  devotees,  who  dressed  in  dark  blue 
and  wore  round  their  turbans  steel  quoits,  partly  for 
show  and  partly  as  weapons^  though  they  were  not 
very  eflfective.  Their  other  distinctive  signs  were  a 
knife  stuck  in  the  turban,  a  sword  slung  round 
their  neck,  and  a  wooden  club.  These  men,  excited 
with  a  decoction  of  hemp,  were  generally  the  first  to 
storm  a  town,  and  often  did  excellent  service,  but 
they  were  lawless  and  uncertain,  and,  in  peaceful 
times,  enjoyed  almost  boundless  license. 

The  Sikh  weapon  was  the  sword  with  which 

the  Cavalry  were  very  skilful. 
Bows  and  arrows  were  used  by  the 
Infantry  and  a  few  matchlocks,  but  powder  was 
scarce  and  its  use  little  loved  by  the  Sikhs,  who 
were  never  at  ease  with  a  musket  in  their  hands. 
For  the  same  reasons  they  possessed  scarcely  any 

Artillery,  and  although  Banjit 
Singh,  with  the  aid  of  French  and 
Italian  officers,  formed  a  very  powerful  and  well 
appointed  Artillery,  it  was,  to  the  last,  a  branch  of 
the  service  hated  by  every  true  Sikh,  and  princi- 
pally filled  by  Muhammadans.     Nor  were  the  Sikhs 


nb«  ArHUerw^ 


*  The  Akalis  or  Followers  of  the  Immortal,  derive  the  name  from 
Akalt  Immortal,  an  attribute  of  God.  They  were  always  a  tnrbnlent 
race,  and  Ranjit  Singh  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  control  them,  used 
to  employ  them  on  the  most  desperate  undertakings,  in  which  they  were 
snocessfnl  or  killed,  either  result  being  satisfactory  to  the  Maharaja. 
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fond  of  fighting  behind  walls,  and  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh 
only  maintained  the  two  forts  of  Daliwal  and 
Werowal.* 

The  prize  money  taken  in  a  campaign  was 
piund^rundprimB    G^jually  shared  among  the  combat- 
"••*^"  ants ;  if  a  soldier  was  wounded  he 

invariably  received  compensation,  and  if  he  was 
killed  his  son  or  nearest  male  relative  was  enter- 
tained in  his  place. 

*  Under  Mahanya  Ranjit  Siiigb  the  character  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tutioD  of  the  Sikh  army  almost  entirely  changed.  The  Caralry  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  force  and  the  In&ntry  became  the  favorite 
service.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  labors  of  some  European  ofBcers 
whom  the  Maharaja  took  into  his  service,  and  who  introduced  the 
teaching  which  hacl  become  general  in  Europe,  the  value  of  Infantry  as 
against  Cavalry  being  everywhere  acknowledged.  Some  of  these  officers, 
Allard,  Ventura,  Avltabile  and  Court  were  men  of  considerable  ability, 
and  quite  competent  to  perform  all  they  promised  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Lahore  army.  The  Infantry  under  their  instruction 
became  a  most  formidable  body  of  troops,  well  disciplined  and 
steady  though  slow  in  manoeuvring.  Their  endurance  was  moreover 
very  great,  and  a  whole  Regiment  would  march  80  miles  a  day  for  many 
days  together.  The  enlistment  in  the  regular  army  during  the  great 
Mahanya*s  reign  was  entirely  voluntary,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  recruits,  for  the  service  was  exceedingly  popular. 

The  Cavalry  was  constructed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh,  when  clouds  of  horsemen  hung 
on  the  skirts  of  the  army  of  Ahmad  Shah  Dnrani,  afraid  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  regular  troops,  but  cutting  off  convoys  and  endangering  the 
communications  of  the  enemy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  Light  Cavalry ;  but  the  Sikh  Cavalry  in  the  time  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  were,  as  a  rule,  miserably  mounted  and  armed,  and  were  more 
celebrated  for  taking  to  flight  when  attacked,  than  for  any  display  of 
valour. 

On  foot,  the  Sikh  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  steady  of  soldiers, 
and,  well  led,  would  probably  hold  his  own  against  the  best  European 
troops.  He  is  unhappy  on  horseback,  and  is  surpassed  by  Afghans  and 
Hindustanis,  troops  far  inferior  as  Infantry  soldiers.  In  the  time  of 
Ranjit  Singh  the  Infantry  were  the  pick  of  the  youth  of  the  country : 
only  the  handsomest  and  strongest  men  were  selected ;  while  the  Caval- 
ry were  IrrMnilar  troops,  the  contingents  of  the  different  Sirdars,  and 
not  appointed  for  any  considerations  of  bravery  or  strength.  The  horses 
were  small,  weak  and  ill-bred,  and  the  accoutrements  were  of  the  rough- 
est and  coarsest  kind. 

The  '  Akalis*  or  Immortals,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Rnnjit 
Singh,  lost  their  old  reputation  for  sanctity  and  were  only  an  undiacip- 
liuMi  rabble  of  lawless  drunken  savages.  They  served  nominally  as 
Irregular  Cavalry :  having  been  form^  into  a  corps  by  Ranjit  Singh. 
Before  this  they  had  served  on  foot  and  to  the  last  they  generally  dis- 
mounted for  a  charge.    Thcry  numbered  about  three  thousand.    The 


Sirdar  Jassa   Singh  was  an   enlightened  and 

ja«M  Singh  utt^    liberal-minded  man.     He   did  not 

truuminded  mmm.       practise  entire  religious  toleration, 

yet  was  far  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen. A  very  large  number  of  Muhammadans 
were  employed  in  his  service,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  follow  their  own  religious  observances  without 
molestation.  The  call  to  prayer  of  the  "  Muwaz- 
zin  "  was,  however  forbidden,  as  it  roused  the  excit- 
able Akalis  to  fury,  and  the  slaughter  of  kine  was 
ThehininaofeowB  strictly  prohibited  On  this  point 
•ff^nee.  Jassa  Smgh  was  a  thorough  bigot^ 

and  twice  he  made  expeditions  to  punish  contumaci- 
ous cow  killers,  once  to  Kassur  and  once  to  Lahora 
The  Kassur  offenders  escaped,  for  the  whole  town 
was  inhabited  by  Muhammadans,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate butchers  of  Lahore  were  almost  all  massacred 

The  liberality  of  the   Sirdar  was  very  great. 

TH.  gen^ity  o/    The  city  of  Amritsar  was  in     a 

•''•**?.^**r^l'  T**     fifreat  measure  rebuilt  and  beautified 

rehuiida  the  Jhtrbar      ^ 

smhib.  by  him.     After  the  great  temple, 

the  Darbar  Sahib,  had  been,  for  the  second  time, 
destroyed  by  Ahmad  Shah,  the  Bhangis  and  Akdlis 
were  compelled  to  assign  the  whole  income  of  the 
shrine  to  Sahib  Kai  Chaudhri,  who  consented  to 
rebuild  it.  Jassa  Singh  paid  off  the  whole  of  the 
mortgage  himself,  and  completed  the  restoration  of 
the  temple.  He  also  at  great  expense  constructed 
a  large  reservoir  at  Anandpur,  and  gave  largely 
to  the  Sodhis  resident  there.     His  hospitality  was 

Akalis  generally  were  armed  with  two  or  three  swords,  a  matchlock  and 
Bteel  rings  or  quoits  with  sharp  edges,  wlitch  tliej  were  supposed  to  throw 
with  the  most  deadly  effect  Tlie  weaimii  was,  however,  ntrerly  worth- 
less, and  the  person  in  the  least  danger  from  it  was  he  at  whom  It  was 
aimed.  An  account  of  tlie  Sikh  army  under  the  sucf^essive  niiers  of 
Lahore  is  given  in    *"  The  Punjab  Chiefs;'  pp.  128^129. 


T-^ 


■ 

^tended  to  all  who  asked  it,  and  hundreds  were 
fed  daily  at  his  Langar  or  public  kitcheti,* 

Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  had  neither  son  nor  nephew, 
girdar  BAup  aingh    ^^^  Bagh   Siligh,  a  secoild   cousin 
tkocwis.  j^Q^  i^  l^g  thirty-sixth  year,  suc- 

ceeded to  the  estate,  sdthbugh  there  was  a  daughter 
married  to  Sitdar  Mohr  Singh  of  Fatahabad,  but 
among  the  Jats  a  daughter  and  a  daughter's  son 
are  not  reckoned  &mong  the  legal  hetrs.  The  first 
quarrel  he  found  on  his  hand^r  Was  6ne  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  late  Chief,  who  had  joined  Hakikat 
Singh  Kanheya  in  attacking  Jummu,  then  ruled  by 
Baja  Brij  Raj  Deo.  This  Prince  ^bA  so  unfortunate 
as  to  possess  a  country  coveted  by  all  the  powerful 
Sikh  Chiefs,  who  at  one  time  made  alliance  with 
him,  dxchan^g  turbans  in  token  of  perpetual  friend- 
ship, and  at  another  Attacked  him  and  joined  his 
professed  enemiei^.  When  the  Kanheya  Chief  play- 
ed the  Baja  fabe,  in  the  usual  manner,   and  joined 

the'Bhangi&r  in  attacking  Jummu, 
Jassa  Singh  broke  off  alliande  with 
him,  and  would  no  doubt  have  assisted  Sirdaif 
Mahan  Singh  Sukarchakia  in  his  struggle  wi^ 
the  Kanheyfts  in  1783,  had  not  death  interrupted  his 
revenge.  His  successor  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Kanheya  Chief,  and  his  firist  expedition  was 
in  <M>mpa&y  with  Sirdar' Jai  Singh  Kanheya  against 


*  The  life  of  a  Sikh  Sirdar,  id  tbe  days .  of  Jasaa  Singh,  was 
▼ery  simple.  At  day-break  he  would  rise,  perform  his  ablations,  and 
drees,  repeating  the  morning  prayer  or  *  Snkhmani.*  He  then  took  his 
morning  meal,  which  consisted,  in  Jassa  Singh*s  case,  of  two  ponnds  of 
flt>urandhalfapomidof8agar  candy,  and  it  is  not  snrprising  to  hear 
that  he  new  very  fat;  He  then  set  abont  the  business  of  the  day,  and  at 
8  f.  M.  held  a  Darbar  or  assembly  for  all  who  chose  to  attend, 
where  all  matters  of  geneanl  interest  were  diseossed.  After  the  evening 
meal,  mnsicians  played  and  saog  hymns  called  '  Sahdh  Bahra9^*  and  an 
boar  after  sunset  all  retii^'  to  rest  haviitf  repeated  the  '  Arda$'  or 
evening  prayer. 
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Wazir  Singh  and  Bhagwan  Singh,  Chiefs  of  the 
Nakka  country,  between  Lahore  and  Oogaira^  and 
connections  of  Mahan  Singh  Sukarchakia.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  Jai  Singh,  when 
Mahan  Singh  Sukarchakia^  Jassa  Singh  Bamgharia^ 
and  Baja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra  had  united  to 
destroy  him.  His  aid,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  Jai 
Singh  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  near  Battala^ 
and  never  recovered  the  effect  of  the  defeat.  Sirdar 
Bagh  Singh,  who  was  not  engaged  in  the  action^ 
retired  across  the  Bias,  and,  after  reinstating  the 
Bedis  in  their  possessions  at  Ghamkour,  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Sirdar  Hari  Singh 
Dallehwala,  returned  to  Kapurthalla.  Shortly  afler 
The  miiianee  %oiih  this  hc  alUcd  himsclf  with  Baja 
B^asan^r Chand.    Sausar    Chaud ;  and    their    infant 

sons,  Fatah  Singh,  who  had  been  bom  during  the 
Nakkai  expedition,  and  Anrodh  Chand,  exchanged 
turbans  in  taken  of  brotherhood.  He  then  quarrelled 
with  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh  Bhangi,  who  owned  Amrit- 
sar  and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  whose  people 
had  put  to  death  an  Ahluwalia  agent  at  Chabal.  He 
Overran  part  of  the  sclzcd  Jaudiala  and  Taran  Taran, 
An.ntearaistric$.      but  made  uo  offort  to  retain  these 

acquisitions,  and  returned  to   Kapurthalla  satisfied 
with  his  success.     This  was  in  1793. 


In  1796,  he  joined  the  Kanheyas,  who  were  then 
^    led  by  Sadda  Kour,  the  mother-in- 

A   eeeonA    atiaek  .    *'  .        .  ^  ,. 

upon  the  Ramghar-    law  of  Maharaja  Baniit  Sinsfh,  and 

iae,  A.  J>.  1790.  p.,  \  l      vi 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Punjab  history,  in  their  attack  upon  Sirdar  Jassa 
Singh  Kamgharia,  the  old  enemy  of  his  house,  who 
had  intrenched  himself  at  Miani.  But  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  river  Bavi  compelled  the  allies  to  retreat. 
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whUihwa$un9U€'    IB  all  hasto  with  tlie  loss  of  their 
•••^^'  1^8,ggage.*    Nor  was  he  more  suc- 

cessful in  1801,  when  he  sent  a  force  under  Hamir 
Singh  against  the  RamghariM,  who  had  been  joined 
by  Baja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra,  and  who  com- 
pletely routed  the  Ahluwalias,  Hamir  Singh  being 
severely  wounded.  Hearing  of  this  reverse  Sirdar 
Bagh  Singh  collected  his  remaining  forces  and 
marched  as  far  as   Phagwara  against  the  enemy, 

TKe  death  of  Bagh    ^ut  ho  there  fcU  ill,  aud  growing 
Bh^gh,  A.  n.  1801,      daily  worse  was   carried   back   to 

Kapurthalla^  where  he  died. 

Fatah  Singh,  only  son  of  the  late  Chief,  succeed- 

sirdar  Wat  ah     ^d  to  the  ostato,  and  one  of  his  first 

atngh  9uce€Bds.  ^^^  ^^  ^  form  an  alliance  offensive 

and  defensive  with   Ranjit  Singh,   who  had  just 
gained  possession   of  Amritsar.     The  young  Chiefs 
His  aiuanee  with    exchangod  turbaus,  and  swore  on  the 
aingh.  Uranth  to  remain  for  ever  friends. 

He  then  marched  with  his  new  ally  against  Kassur^ 
but  this  Fathan  colony  was,  at  this  time  ( 1802 — 
1803)  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  the  Sikhs  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Fatah  Singh  recrossed  the 
Bias,  and  the  next  two  years  employed  himself  in 
consolidating  his  power  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab. 

In  the  autumn  of  1805,  the   Mahratta  Chief 
T^  empmdition  of    Jaswaut  Rao  Holkar  came  to  the 

Holhar  to  the  Put^       t>        •    i  « •        •     i  •  i  t      <• 

Jab.  Punjab.     Smce  his  repulse  before 

Dehli  by  Colonel  Bum  in  October  1804,  he  had 
met  nothing  but  reverses.  Twice  during  the  fol- 
lowing month  had  he  been  defeated  with  great  loss 
by  Lord  Lake,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  across  the 
Jamna,    closely    followed    by    the    victor,     while 


1 


•  Vide  Ptmfab  Ckiefy  Volome  1,  page  173. 
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Colonel  Murray,  fMlvanoing  firom  Guzerat^  took 
possessioii  of  all  hia  territories  about  Ujain,  including 
bis  capital  of  Indore ;  and  Colonel  Wallace,  advanc- 
ing witb  a  column  from  Foona,  occupied  Cbandore 
and  aU  tbe  forts  whicb  commanded  bis  temtory 
south  of  tbe  Taptee.  He  coalesced  witb  Sindbia^ 
whose  hatred  to  the  English  was  as  bitter  as  bia 
own,  and  endeayoured  to  win  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs 
to  bis  side.  But  these  perceived  that  his  cause  wai^ 
hopeless  find  reiused  to  join  him|  though  several 
gave  him  assistance  in  money.  He  then  marched 
to  Amritsar,  where  he  met  Hcmjit  Singh  (afterwards 

fk0  intervifMr^Hii^  Maharaja)  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh 
Mmh^a^Am!^  AhluwaUa.  The  former  was  at  first 
•^'  disposed  to  aid  the  Mabratta,  and  it 

was  through  the  influence  of  Baja  Bhag  Singh  of 
Jhind  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  that  be  did  not  do  so. 
Lord  Lake  pursued  Holkar  as  far  as  the  Bias^  and  bad 
not  the  only  thought  of  the  Qovemor  General  h^enk 
to  conclude  a  speedy  peace,  one  of  the  most  inveter- 
ate enemies  the  English  have  ever  had  in  India 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  But  concilia- 
tion was  considered  the  better  poKcy :  a  treaty  was 
made  with  Holkar,    which  restored   to  him    tbe 

Th0  irtmty  wuh    greater    portion  of  tbe    territory 

Holkar     and     «*-      »  r  ■  ^ 


Bihh  chu/k.  which  had  been  wrested  from  him,^ 

and  a  supplementary  treaty  was  made  with  Banjit 
Singh  and  Fatah  Singh,  by  which  they  agreed  to 
cause  Holkar  to  leave  Amritsar,  pledging  them- 
selves to  maintain  no  comieotion  or  friendsfa^  with 
him,  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  British  Govem- 


*  This  treaty  wda  signed  on  the  Mth  December  1805,  and  by  It 
Hoilur  reuouncea  all  tight  to  tbe  districts  of  Tonk,  Rampnra,  Bhnndi 
and  territory  nortb  of  il^  Ghaqibai.  TheCompanj^  agreed  not  to  Inter- 
fere south  of  that  river,  and  to  restore  at  the  end  of  a  specified  time 
(brts  and  districts  is  the  Dacc^i^.^  Vide  AUckUaifw  TraaikM. 
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ment  promised  to  them  a  peaceful  possessioii  of 
their  territories  so  long  as  their  conduct  remained 
friendly.*  Fatah  Singh,  who  had  acted  as  the 
Agent  of  Banjit  Singh  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
treaty,  was  presented  by  Lord  Lake  with  a  leopard 
as  a  mark  of  friendship,  while  he  presented  the 
English  Greneral  with  a  hawk. 

After  the  execution  of  these  treaties  Holkar 
left  the  Punjabi  though  his  intrigues  with  Lahore  by 
no  means  eeased.t 

*  Treaty  ot  friendship  and  amity  between  tlie  Hon^ble  Eaat  India 
Gompaay  and  the  Sirdars  itaiyit  Singh  and  Fatah  Singh. 

Sirdar  Banjit  Singh  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  have  consented  to  the 
following  articles  of  agreement  concluded  bj  liieutenant  Colonel  John 
Kakolm,  nnder  the  special  authority  of  the  Bi|^ht  Honorable  Lord  Lake, 
himself  duly  aqthoriied  by  the  Honorable  Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow, 
Baronet,  Goyemor  Qeneral,  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  as  principal  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  plenipoteutiary  on  the  part  of  Bai\jit  Siugh. 

AaricLi  I.— Sirdar  Banjit  Singh  and  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  Ahluwalia 
hereby  agree  that  they  will  cause  Jaswant  Bao  Bolkar  to  remove  with 
his  army  to  the  distance  of  30  kos  from  Amritsar  immediately,  and  will 
never  hereafter  held  any  further  connection  with  him  or  aid  or  assist 
kirn  with  troops,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever;  uid  they  further 
agree  that  they  witt  not  in  any  way  molest  such  of  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar*s 
foltowers  or  troops  as  are  desirous  of  returning  to  their  homes  in  the 
Deocan,  but  on  the  contrary  will  render  them  every  assistance  for 
carrying  such  intentiott  with  executiou. 

AancirB  IL— The  British  Govermnent  herein  agrees  that  In  case  a 
paclftcatiou  should  not  be  effected  between  that  Government  and  Jaswant 
Rao  Holkar,  the  British  army  shall  move  from  its  present  encampment 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bias,  as  soon  as  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar  aforesaid 
shall  have  marehed«  with  his  srmy,  to  the  distance  of  SO  koa  from  Amritsar : 
and  that  in  any  treaty  which  may  hereafter  be  concluded  between 
the  British  Government  and  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar,  it  shall  be  stipulated 
thati  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  said  tiealy,  Holkar  shall 
evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Sikhs  or  march  toward  his  own,  and  that 
he  shall  in  no  wi^  ii^ure  or  destroy  such  parts  of  the  Sikh  country  as 
may  lie  In  his  route.  The  British  Government  further  agrees  that  as 
long  as  the  said  Chieftains,  Banjit  Singh  and  Fatah  Singh,  abstain  from 
holding  any  friendly  connection  with  the  enemies  of  that  Government, 
or  from  committing  any  act  of  hostility  on  their  own  parts  against 
the  said  Govern mc^nt,  the  British  armies  shall  never  enter  &e  territories 
of  the  sud  Chieftains,  nor  will  the  British  Government  form  any  plans 
for  the  seiam^e  or  seqnesteatkm  of  their  possessions  or  property. 

Dated  Isft  January  lAOB,  corcesponding  with  lOlli  Shawal, 
1220  H.  S. 

t  Banjit  Singh  told  Mr.  Metealfo  In^  1808,  a  charaelerlstic  story 
of  the  Mahratta  Chief.  Whea  Holkar  waa  encamped  In  the  nelghhoor- 
hood  of  Amritsar,  news  was  brought  that  Lord  Lake  had  cvoseed  the  Bias 


■■■ 


Sirdar    Fatali    Singh   accompanied  Maharaja 
^^^^^    Ranjit  Singh  in  his   expedition  to 

MJ!^J!r!^^Vl  hu  *^^  ®^^*^  ^^  *^®  Seitiej  in  October 
^o^uumoftM^      1806.     The   Ahluwalia  Chief   did 

not  wish  to  join  the  expedition^*  but  his  positiom 
in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  was  critical  and  he  was 
afraid  to  refuse.t  The  next  year,  1807,  he  acoom- 
ihs  mpoMiem  u  paniod  the  Maharaja  to  Jhang, 
^^hmm§.  when  the  fort  was  captured,  and  the 

Sial  Chief,  Ahmad  Khan  expelled.^  This  expedi- 
tion occupied  several  months,  and  on  his  return 
to  Kapurthalla  he  sent  a  force  to  Talwandi,  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Sodhis,  but  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  Sikhs  of  Kung.  With  the  Ahluwalia  force 
troops  of  Kanjit  Singh  under  Sirdar  Mith  Singh 
Padhania  were  also  sent,  and  the  &ct  of  the  Lahore 
contingent  having  been  employed  in  the  expedition, 
determined  the  question  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sodhi  villages  some  twenty  four  years  later.  § 
Fatah  Singh  accompanied  the  Maharaja  on  his 
campaign  against  Kassur,  which  was  captured  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  with  the  adjoining  district 
annexed  to  the  Lahore  State. 

in  pnreait  of  him.  He  immediately  monnted  his  hone,  and  the  alarm 
spraading  through  the  whole  army,  all  the  troops  fled  to  a  considerable 
distance,  leaving  their  tents  standing.— Letter  dated  I7th  September 
1808  from  Mr.  u.  T.  Metcalfe  to  Secretary  Government  of  India. 

Holkar*8  reason  for  alarm  was  a  sniBcient  one.  On  the  17th  of 
Xovember,  1804,  Lord  Lalce,  after  a  march  of  58  miles  in  twenty  fonr 
hours,  madea  night  attack  on  Holkar*s  camp.  It  was  a  complete  surprise, 
and  the  enemy  were  only  awoke  by  showers  of  grape  from  the  English 
artillery.  The  cavalry  then  charged  though  the  camp,  which  broke 
up  in  the  utmost  confusion ; — Holkar  himself  escaping  with  great  difficulty, 
and  losing  more  than  8,000  men  killed  and  wounded. 

*  Vide  Pattiala  Statement,  for  an  account  of  this  expedition. 

t  Circular,  of  Ibe  Resident  at  Delhi,  dated  1st  November  1806. 

I  ^  Fmi/ab  Chufir  p.  SO^- 

%  Letter  from  Political  Assistant  at  Lndhiana  to  Resident  Dehli, 
dated  1  Ith  September  1831,  with  SUtement  of  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  dated 
18th  January  1826. 


W^t  J^Kpiti^BJltL  j^tate*  S23 


WHen  Mr.  Metcalfe  reached  Kassur  in  Septem- 

Mr,  M€%€mifm»B    ^^  \%0%   OB  a  luission  to  Kanjit 

mi9BUnUkLdhT9.      Singh,  the  Ahluwalia  Sirdar  was 

deputed  to  meet  him,  with  Diwan  Mokam  Ghand 
and  two  thousand  Cavahy  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  camp  and  escort  him  to  his  tents.* 
With  the  negotiations  that  followed  Fatah  Singh 
had  little  to  do  ;  for  the  Maharaja  had  ceased  to 
trust  a  man  whose  interests  were  necessarily  opposed 
to  his  own,  though  he  appears  always  to  have 
maintained  some  personal  affection  for  him.     An 

extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Met* 
rmeur  and  p99uum  calfc  s  Will  show  the  opimou  eutor- 
***  *   *  tained    by    that  officer  of   Fatah 

Singh's  character  and  position  ;  and  that  the  estimate 
was  a  singularly  just  one  later  events  proyed.  t 

''  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  of  Aloo  has  been  sup- 
**  posed  to  be  particularly  attached  to  the  Raja, 
'^  but  he  is  in  reality  particularly  discontented  with 
**  him.  Ranjit  Singh  and  Fatah  Singh  entered  into 
''  alliance  in  early  life,  and  to  this  alliance  the 
**  former  is  principally  indebted  for  his  extraordinary 
''  rise.  The  quiet  character  of  Fatah  Singh,  who 
''  was  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  in  rank  and 
''  power  of  Ranjit  Singh,  has  yielded  to  the  bold  com- 
''  manding  spirit  of  the  other,  and  he  has  been  the 
''  ladder  by  which  Ranjit  Singh  has  mounted  to 
**  greatness.  He  now  finds  himself,  not  companion 
*'  and  friend  of  an  equal,  as  formerly,  but  the  nomi- 
''  nal  favourite  of  a  master.  The  outward  show  of 
''  intimacy  and  friendship  is  preserved,  but  there  is 


*  Letter,  dated  13th  September  1808,  from  Mr.  C.  T.  Melealfb  to 
Government  of  India,  from  kaesnr. 

t  Letter,  daM  8tb  November  1808,  from  Mr.  G.  T.  MetoOfe  to 
Qovernment  of  India,  from  Gongrana,  Cis-Satlej  States. 
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no  confidence.  He  is  not  of  the  Kaja's  councils, 
nor  is  he  entrusted  with  his  secrets,  but  marches 
with  a  considerable  force  in  the  train  of  Banjit 
Singh,  without  knowing  whither  or  for  what  pur- 
pose. Fatah  Singh,  in  rank  and  consideration, 
in  military  force  and  territorial  possessions,  is  tiie 
first  of  the  Chiefs  of  Ranjit  Singh's  army.  He 
possesses  the  country  east  of  the  Satlej,  firom 
Jagraon  to  that  rivar,  the  coimtry  generally  be* 
tween  the  Satlej  and  the  Iffias,  and  the  country  to 
the  west  of  the  Bias  as  far  as  Amritsar.  He  has 
a  Yery  fair  reputation,  and  is  looked  t^  to  by  the 
disaffected  as  the  fit  person  to  be  put  at  the  head 
of  a  confedwacy  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  but  he  is 
evidently  not  a  revolutionist ;  he  is  mild  and 
good  natured,  seemmgly  simple,  and  undoubtedly 
wanting  energy.  This  is  the  Chief  who  was  in 
Lord  Lake's  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Biaa 
He  there  acquired  a  respect  for  the  Britisli 
character,  which  causes  him  to  look  to  the  British 
Government  with  the  hope  oflE  obtaining  from  it 
a  release  firom  the  over-beanng  tyranny  of  Banjit 
Singh." 


Until  the  departure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,   in  April 
vtuah  Mt^hjoim     1809,    Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  remain- 

'^^'tS^cH  ®^  ^*^  *^®  Maharaja.  He  joined 
sathf  »^t^  the  expedition  south  of  the   Satlej, 

made  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  the 
Envoy,  and  which  nearly  occasioned  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  British  and  Lahore  Governments,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Amritsar, 
of  the  25th  April,  by  which  the  long  and  trouble- 
some negotiations  were  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion^  the  British  Government  engaging^  not  to 
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interiere  in  the  Mciharaja's  territories  north  of  the 
Satlej,  while  he  agreed  to  attempt  no  further  en- 
eroachments  to  the  south  of  that  river.* 

The  Maharaja   nevertheless    chafed    inwardly 

aui^!!^0f^jFJ!iMi  ^^&^^^  *^  treaty,  and  if  the  news 
aimghmHdth0M4»hm.    which  the  native  agents  at  Lahore 

JBnoiuh.  sent  later  in  the  year  to  the  British 

Resident  was  correct,  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  was  not 
do  sincere  a  well  wisher  of  the  Government  as  Mr. 
Metcalfe  had  fancied.  These  reports  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  alliance  between  Kanjit  Singh  and 
Fatah  Singh  haxl  been  strengthened  by  vows  upon 
the  Granth,  the  Sikh  scriptures  ;  and  that  the  Maha- 
raja had  declared  that  it  would  be  an  eternal  dis- 
grace to  him  and  the  Khilsa  should  the  British 
army  continue  to  occupy  Ludhiana,  and  the  slaughter 
of  kine  be  permitted  in  territory  which  of  right 
belonged  to  the  followers  of  Guru  Govind  Singh. 
Not  only  must  the  British  be  driven  ht^k  from 
the  Satlej,  but  Delhi  must  be  conquered,  and 
Fatah  Singh  was  directed  to  supply  30,000  horse 
and  10  guns,  and  to  post  his  force  conveniently  at 
Phagwara,  Kapurthalla,  Jandialah  and  Koli,  ready 
to  join  the  contingents  of  the  Bajput  Chie& 
when  they  arrived  from  the  hills,  t  Fatah  Singh 
promised  compliance,  but  he  had  in  his  heart  no 
intention  of  fighting  against  the  English  whose 
power  he  had  learned  to  respect ;  and,  two  months 
later,  the  arrival  of  the  K.abul  monarch  Shah 
Shuja  in  the  Punjab  and  a  projected  expedition 
against  Multan  diverted  the  attention  of  Banjit 


^  AUchi9me$  TrwHei,  Yol.  ii«  p.  237^  Ko.  LYII. 

f  Translation'of  a  news-letter  from  Lahore>  dated  19th  Deeember 
1809»  to  Resident  at  Delhi.  Letter  from  A.  Seton,  Resideut,  to  Guvernuieut 
of  India,  dated  2ath  December  1809. 
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Singli  from  any  operations  to  the  south  of  the  Satlcg, 
which  he  had  probably  never  seriously  meditated. 

Fatah  Singh  was  present  in  the  Kangra  expedi- 
raiah  Bingh  •«-    ^^^  o^  1809,   whou  the  Mahan^a 
^"^^^^^uu^^    gamed  by  treachery  the  celebrated 
JO.  iiM9.  fort  of  Kaja  Sansar  Chand,  which 

had  been  long  besieged  by  the  Gurkhas  under 
Amar  Singh  Thappa.  In  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  when  Banjit  Singh  marched  to  Multan,  Fatah 
Singh  was  left  in  charge  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar^ 
and,  in  February  1 8 11,  he  accompanied  the  Maharaja 
to  Sawul  Pindee  to  meet  Shah  Mahmud,  the  brother 
of  Shah  Shuja  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kashmir^  then 
a  province  of  KabuL 

In  October  1811,  he  marched  against  Sirdar 

_  Budh    Sinfirh  of  Jalandhar,   with 

rq/o  to  ruin  Budh    DiwEn  Mokham  Chaud  and  Jodh 

ngh0  ja  an    ar.    gjj^j^    Ramgharia.      Budh  Singh 

held  territory  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  worth  Bs. 
300,000  a  year,  and  the  ostensible  excuse  for  ihe 
expedition  against  him  was  his  persistent  refusal 
to  attend  E^t  Singh  with  a  contingent  in  the 
field.  The  unfortunate  Chief  made  no  resistance, 
but  fled  across  the  Satlej,  and  all  his  estates  were 
confiscated  to  Lahore.  The  reasons  that  induced 
Fatah  Singh  and  Jodh  Singh  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Jalandhar  Chief  are  not  easy  to  divine.  They 
were  supposed  themselves  to  have  formed  a  secret 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  Maharajai, 
and  they  must  have  known  that  by  destroying  one 
of  the  few  nobles  of  importance  whom  Banjit  Singh's 
rapacity  had  yet  spared  they  were  building  up  his 
power  and  hastening  the  time,  which  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  they  themselves  would  share  the 
fate  of  the  man  whom  they  had  so  basely  assisted 
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to  ruin.  They  may  indeed  have  hoped  that  their 
submission  to  Banjit  Singh  would  secure  their 
own  safety,  but  the  fate  which  attends  on  vacillation 
and  weakness  was  not  long  in  overtaking  the  Ram- 
gharia  Chief,  while  EngUsh  influence  barely  sufficed 
to  save  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh.* 

In  the  majority  of  Banjit  Singh's  annual  cam- 
Hu  wmr  aertdees    paicms  Fatah  Singh  served   with 

inthe  Bunfab  pro-      i.-  4.-  4.         TT       r         l^i.       x    xl. 

his  contingent.     He  fought  at  the 


battle  of  Haidera  on  the  13th  July  1813,  when 
Fatah  Khan,  the  Kabul  Minister  and  General,  was 
utterly  defeated  and  driven  from  the  Punjab ;  he 
held  a  command  in  the  Bhimbar,  Kajaori  and 
Bahawalpur  campaigns,  and  when  the  territory  of 
his  old  friend  Jodh  Singh  Bamgharia  was  seized 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  accept  a  share  of  the 
plunder.  He  was  at  the  last  famous  siege  of  Multan 
in  1818,  when  the  whole  province  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Maharaja,  and  Nawab  Muzaffar  Kiian 
was  slain ;  and  established  a  military  post  of  his 
own  at  Talambah,  forty -five  miles  north  east  of  the 
city.  During  the  Kashmir  campaign  of  1819  he 
remained  in  charge  of  the  capital,  and  in  1821 
assisted  at  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Mankera  in 
the  desert  of  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab. 

The  possessions  of  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  being 

ThB  reuuunu  of    situatod  for  the  most  part  in  the 

y^..?*y*  T^*^    Jalandhar  Doab  north  of  the  Satlej, 

the  Briiiah  Govern*  ^' 

his  relations  with  the  British  Gov- 


ernment were,  previous  to  1 825,   not  very  intimate, 
though    he  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  pro- 

*  Letter  dated  15th  October  1811,  from  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Gov- 
emmeDt  of  India. 

The  Ramgharia  estates  were  all  annexed  by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1816. 
Letter  dated  2nd  January  1817,  from  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Government 
of  India. 


rrw  R*i»  ^  --«  Jpxrai. 
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wrt$  Jo-mHAr  a.i^/u  fyy/rA  Atd  d:^  Hinder  the  Ailu- 
wai'lin  Hi^wlskrA.  WLeo  M^aiLa  SLr^g^h,  the  son  of 
4ow^tir  Hjfi^ffi,  waui  dlr^^ted,  in  IclO  and  1514,  hj 
iiih  V^nUfAi  n^presentatire,  to  ful^l  Lis  engagement* 
HM  a  (y\ih^  ufnU^r  the  protraction  of  the  Goremment^ 
h«;  ilf:^:]znA  hUfiH^Af  to  be  a  raAsal  of  Sirdar  Fatah 
Hhiffh  Ahluwah'a, 

In  1817,  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  in  consequence 

Tmk4m  p^0*»0i0n    of  the   outrageous  conduct  of  the 

0fhvrauHmfHfh.      Bhirogia  Chief,  called  upon  Fatah 

Hin((h  to  c^jrifiHcate  the  territory.  The  latter  accord- 
i rifely  Kent  a  force  acroHs  the  Satlej,  under  command 
of  Mir  Nizainuddin,  who  repulsed  the  Bhirogia 
forcOf  with  a  loss  on  both  sides  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
iiiori  and  took  poBHCHsion  of  the  whole  estate.* 

Maha  Singh  was,  at  this  time  a  boy  of  thirteen 
nu$  rMiof#4  u    y^^TB  of  age,  and  the  mismanage- 
MahH  Mngh,  mout  of  his  estate  was  owing  to  the 

nvi)  Itiniumco  of  his  mother,  whose  favourites,  Bas- 
Hawa  Sin^li  and  Bai  Singh,  committed  every  sort  of 
opprnHHiou.  In  consideration  of  his  youth,  Maha 
SiiiKh  was  pardoned  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  an4 
U\i)  Ahluwalia  Sirdar  was  directed  to  withdraw  his 


*  Uotti^r  (liitml  lath  March  1817  from  Cftptaln  Birch  to  Sir  D. 

IWhtmloiiy, 


I . 


1 


it 
ii 


troops  from  Bhirog  and  reinstate  Maha  Singh.* 
Fatah  Singh  was  disinclined  to  restore  the  estate, 
and  the  case  was  somewhat  a  hard  one,  as  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  the  Besident  justly  observed— ^^  Sir- 
'^  dar  Fatah  Singh  has  already  been  a  sufferer  by 
'^  the  restitution  of  Maha  Singh's  lands,  after  per- 
''  mission  had  been  given  for  their  confiscation. 
**  The  act  was  generous  and  considerate  towards 
Maha  Singh,  but  with  respect  to  Sirdar  Fatah 
Singh,  it  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  to  have 
''  been  a  hardship,  though  justified  by  circum^ 
"  stances."  t  It  was  only  when  the  Sirdar  was  in- 
formed, in  the  plainest  language,  that  unless  he 
restored  the  estate,  without  delay,  a  British  force 
would  be  sent  to  dispossess  him,  that  he  reinstated 
his  vassal  and  withdrew  his  troops  across  the 
Satlej.  X 

The  consideration  shown  to  Maha  Singh  was 

m^  remmiHM  oMt-    ^^t  appreciated  by  that  Chief,  and, 

tMM«o4oM#.  jj^  1825,   he  positively  refiised  to 

acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Ahluwalia  Chief, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
British  Agent,  who  was  compelled  to  recommend 
the  attachment  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
ja^  until  he  should  obey  the  orders  conveyed  to 
him.  §  The  Resident  tried  to  induce  Maha  Singh  to 
listen  to  reason,  but  he  had  abandoned  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  a  conmion  courtezan,  and  would 
accept  no  advice,  however  wise,   declaring  that  he 

^  Letter,  dated  Ist  November  1817,  from  Oaptain  Birch,  to  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony. 

t  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Captain  Birch,  dated  29th  August  1818. 

{  Captain  Birch  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  dated  11th  November  1817. 

I  Captaia  Morraj  to  Agent  Governor  General*  at  Dehli,  dated  28th 
July  1825. 
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would  rather  beg  his  bread  than  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Fatah  Singh.  * 

The  Goyemment  of  India^  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  referred,   held  that    the 
imtut  upon  Maha    supromacj  of  Fatah  Smgh  was  un- 

doubted,  and  desired  to  know  whe- 
ther,  by  the  custom  of  the  tenure,  he  was  entitled 
to  require  the  services  of  Maha  Singh  and  his 
contingent  beyond  the  Satlej.  t  The  Kesident 
saw  no  reason  why  the  authority  of  the  lord  par- 
amount should  be  questioned  in  this  matter,  as  the 
treaty  with  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  of  1809  did  not 
absolve  any  of  the  old  dependants  of  that  Prince  or 
his  subordinate  Chiefs  from  their  allegiance,  and  it 
was  undoubted  that  before  that  time  neither  Maha 
Singh  nor  his  ancestors  would  have  questioned  the 
right  of  Fatah  Singh  or  his  predecessors  to  claim 
service  beyond  the  Satlej.  The  Government  of 
India  approved  this  view,  and  allowed  Fatah  Singh 
to  enforce  his  supremwy  by  any  measures  he  might 
see  fit  to  employ.  |  Fatah  Singh  was  himself  in 
difficulties  at  this  time  and  it  was  not  till  July 
1826  that  he  took  action,  sending  troops  for  the 
punishment  of  his  vassal  and  summoning  him  to 
Mahart^a  Banju  Bubmit.  But  tho  joalousy  of  the 
BimghinierfiarM.        Maharaja  was  aroused.     He  per- 

emptorUy  6ir^  th,''sird.r  U,  i^  from'Ll 

hostile  proceedings  against  Maha  Singh  until  he 


*  From  Agent  Qovernor  Greneral  to  Captain  Murray,  dated  Ist 
and  11th  of  August  1825,  and  letters  dated  ISth  and  16th  August,  from 
Captain  Murray  to  Agent  Governor  General. 

Sir  D.  Ochterlony*8  letter  to  Captain  Birch,  dated  28th  March  1819. 

t  Government  of  India  dated  9th  December  1825,  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe. 

{  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  dated  31st  December  1825,  to  Government  of 
India,  and  Government  of  India,  dated  13th  January  1826,  to  Sir  G. 
Metcalfe. 
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should  sanction  them,  demanding  that  in  any  expe- 
dition against  Bhirog,  Lahore  troops  should  co- 
operate with  those  of  Kapurthalla.  The  effect  of 
this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Maharaja  was 
to  paralyse  the  movements  of  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh 
and  complete  the  defection  of  his  vassal  But  ihe 
Government  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere so  long  as  the  action  of  the  Maharaja  was  con- 
fined to  prohibiting  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh  from  pro- 
ceeding against  Bhirog,  though  it  was  notified  that 
no  permission  would  be  given  for  Lahore  troops  to 
cross  the  Satlej  with  those  of  Kapurthalla.  * 

The  English  Government  had,  in  1818,   to  in- 

TKebuiidit^ofihe    torforo  with  regard  to  the   erection 
A»re  ofuru.  ^f  ^  f^p^  ^^  Ibtm,  iu  protoctod  terri- 

tory. This  fort  was  designed  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Govindgarh  at  Amritsar,  and  was  far  larger  and 
stronger  than  was  necessary  for  simple  defence. 
Its  construction  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Kaja  of 
Pattiala,  whose  ancestor  had  originally  conquered 
the  district  in  company  with  Jassa  Singh,  and 
whose  territory  lay  all  around  it.  The  Sirdar  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  his  design,  and  it  was  not  till 
three  years  later,  after  several  injunctions,  that  the 
building  was  discontinued,  t 

In  1822,  a  question  of  great  importance  with 

reference  to  the  different  grades  of 

dependence  in  the  protected  Sikh 

States,   and    the   degree   of  interference    between 

Chiefs  and  their  vassals  on  the  part  of  the  British 

Government  arose,  which  requires  a  brief  notica 

*  Letters  of  the  2nd  August  1828,  from  Captain  Mnrraj  to  Sir  £. 
Ck>1ebrooke,  and  letter  of  the  7th  Aogosti  from  Sir  B.  Golebrooke  to  Gap- 
toiu  Murray. 

t  Letters  from  Captain  Birch,  to  the  Resident  at  Dehli  of  the  10th 
March  1818,  the  22nd  Jane  1818,  and  the  14th  November  1820. 
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The  small  fort  of  Kotila  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh's  Cis-Satlej  territories,  and 
was  owned  by  a  Patan  family,  the  eldest  represents^ 
tive  of  which  was  Nihang  Khan«  His  anceeiora 
had  acquired  the  estate  by  the  sword  at  a  yery 
remote  period,  and  had,  previous  to  the  Engli^ 
connection  with  the  Cis-Satlej  States,  been  in  a 
certain  degree  dependent  on  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh. 
This  dependence  was  not  absolute,  but  was  similar 
to  that  which  tiiey,  at  other  times,  had  incurred  to 
Hjuiiia  ^^  Patiiala,  Kupur  and  Bilaspur 
chufoMeruhum^     Chicfs,   such    dependence,    indeed, 

as  m  times  of  great  disturbance  and 
re-action,  all  small  Chiefs  were  necessarily  compelled 
to  incur.  The  Ahluwalia  Sirdar  was  determined  to 
assert  his  supremacy,  and  in  the  summer  of  1 822 
forcibly  occupied  the  fort  of  Kotila  and  persisted  in 
retaining  it  in  spite  of  the  repeated  orders  of  the 
British  Officer  at  Ambala.  The  ostensible  reason 
The  «nwi«M  i^  hu  ^^  ^^^^  proceeding  was  found  in  the 
••***••**•  quarrels  of  the  Kotila  family.     Bal- 

want  Khan,  one  of  the  younger  brothers,  had  long 
disagreed  with  his  family,  and  had  on  two  former 
occasions  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Sirdar  Fatah  Singh,  given  on  condition  of  feudal 
service  and  full  acknowledgment  of  Ahluwalia 
supremacy.  On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  he 
go  to  the  length  of  occupying  Kotila,  and  was 
induced  to  refrain  from  interference  in  1813,  by  a 
letter  from  Sir  David  Ochterlony  threatening  to 
send  a  force  against  him  if  he  did  not  cease  molest- 
ing Nihang  Kiian,  and  in  1819,  by  a  letter  from 
Captain  Birch.*    From  this  time   Balwant  Khan 


*  These  letters  accompany  (laptain  Ross's  letter  of  the  36th  August 
1823,  to  A.  Ross,  Agent  Ooveruor  General,  DefalL 


resided  at  Kapurthalla  in  the  service  of  the  Ahlu- 
walia  Chief,  till  June  1822,  when  he  returned  to 
Kotila  and  with  the  aid  of  Ahluwalia  troops  expelled 
his  three  brothers  and  took  possession  of  the  fort. 

The  Officer  at  Ambala  requested  permission  to 
call  on  the  Pattiala  Raja  for  troops  to  expel  Bal- 
want  Khan  and  reinstate  his  brother,  but  further 
information  was  required  as  to  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh's 
claim  to  supremacy  over  Kotila.*  It  appeared  that 
Fatah  Singh  had  asserted,  in  1813,  a  claim  to  a 
fourth  share  in  Kotila ;  and  on  this  claim  he  founded 
his  repeated  interference  with  Nihang  Khan ;  yet 
this  right,  if  it  ever  did  exist,  had  certainly  been  dor- 
mant for  16  years,  that  is,  for  more  than  two  years 
previous  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  mission  to  Lahore,  the 
statiLS  quo  of  which  period  had  been  formally  recog- 
nized by  Govelmment  for  the  adjustment  of  all  ques- 
tions of  right  in  property  in  the  Protected  Sikh 
States.  The  Kotila  Chiefs  had  not  been  formally 
declared  Independent  Chiefs  under  British  protection, 
but  then  none  of  the  protected  chiefs  were  so  de- 
clared, the  documents  announcing  the  guarantee 
having  only  general  allusion  to  the  Chiefs  to  the 
southward  of  the  Satlej,  without  any  detailed  enum- 
eration of  them.  Besides  this,  Fatah  Singh,  in  a 
letter  to  Captain  Birch,  in  June  1815,  had  waived 
his  claim  altogether,  which  was  a  sufficiently  good 
proof  that  it  had  never  been  founded  in  rightt 

One  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony 
to  the   address   of  Sirdar   Fatah  Singh  seemed  to 

*  Letters  dated  9th  August  182*2,  from  Deputy  Superiiiteudeut  Ambala 
to  Agent  Governor  General  Delili,  and  of  Agent  Governor  General,  to 
l3eputy  Superintendent  dated  20th  August  1822. 

t  Letters  from  Captain  Ross,  dated  26th  of  August  and  29th  Sep- 
tember to  Agent  Governor  General ;  and  from  Agent  Governor  General 
to  Captain  Ross,  dated  26ih  August  and  21st  September.  Also  five 
f  ersian  letters  from  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  to  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh. 
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give  some  colour  to  his  clailn ;  but  that  officer,  ih»a 
Resident  in  Rajputana,  explained  that  his  own 
opinion  was  absolutely  against  any  supremacy  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  KapurthaUa,  and  that  if  at  any 
time  he  had  been  induced  to  employ  the  Ahluwalia 
authority  in  the  adjustment  of  Kotila  differenceSy 
it  was  only  in  accordance  with  his  usual  practice 
of  employing  the  more  considerable  powers  on 
services  of  such  a  nature,  without  the  most  remote 
intention  of  aUowing  such  services  to  imply  aay 
supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Chiefis  employed* 

The  Government  of  India,  to  whom  the  case 
Th04eei9i0nofih9    ^^  referred  for  decision,  ruled  that 
^^^SZ^^^^"^  «•    although    Fatah  Singh  had  (mea 
mcifinKotum.  had  supremacy  over    Kotila,  yet 

that  his  right  had  become  obsolete  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  British  authority  ;  partly  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  in  excusing  tribute  to  the  Kotila 
Afghans  as  a  reward  for  their  gallant  services,  and 
partly  from  hia  failure  to  afford  them  protection 
against  the  exactions  and  encroachm^its  of  othef 
Sikh  Chiefs.  Fatah  Singh  was,  accordmgly,  warned 
agamst  attempting  to  exercise  any  intervention 
whatever  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kotila  Chiefship  : 
Nihang  Kiian  was  reinstated  in  his  rights,  and  the 
half  share  of  Balwant  Khan  in  the  Kotila  fori  waa 
forfeited  to  his  elder  brother.t 

On  the  27th  December,    1825,   Sirdar  Fatah 
«i«Hi«rjrai»i^^nflri^    Singh,  alarmed  by  the  advance  of 

9ro»se»     the     8ati^  O    '  •/ 

abandoning     hi9    two  battalious  of  thc  Lahoro  army 

Tran9'aatU(i   terri-  ji-x-x  n    a 

tary.  towaxds  his  territory,    fled  across 

*  Letter  dated  1st  June  1823,  from  Sir  D.  Ochtorlony  to  Depaty 
Superintendent  Sikh  States. 

t  Letter  dated  10th  March  1824  from  Agent  GoTemor  General  to 
Government  of  Iudia»  and  reply  dated  SOth  April  1824,  to  Agent  Qovemor 
General. 


i 


the  Satlejy  wi&  tiie  ^ole  of  iiis  family,  and  took 
refuge  at  Jagraon  in  the  Protected  States,  abandon- 
ing all  his  estates  Trans-Satlej  to  the  Maharaja.* 
fie  had  for  long  been  suspicious  of  his  former  friend 
and  adopted  brotiier,  beUeving  that  his  own  fate 
would  resenptble  that  of  the  Samgharia  Chief,  with 
whom  the  Maharaja  had  also  sworn  eternal  friend- 
ship, but  whose  possessions  he  had  seized  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  no 
eonsiderations  of  friendship  or  good  faith  appeared  to 
have  any  weight  with  the  Maharaja  when  opposed  to 
lus  own  interest,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
i^t^  on  this  occasion,  the  fears  of  Fatah  Singh  were 
exaggen^ted,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  for 
whom  the  Maharaja  had  any  sincere  feeling  of  regard. 

u^^tf^ti  rt  ^®  Sirdar  then  attempted  to  obtain 
MKUi9h  0aiArMta0    ftom  the  British  Government  some 

sort  of  guarantee  for  the  security  of 


his  Trans-Satlej  possessions.  He  urged  that  the 
intentions  of  the  Maharaja  towards  him  were  unequiv- 
ocal, and  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  property 
were  safe.  That,  since  1805,  when  the  treaty  with 
Lord  Lake  was  concluded,  he  had  been  a  well-wisher 
of  the  British  Government,  and  now  claimed  the 
support  due  to  an  ally  in  the  preservation  of  his 
position  and  territory  north  of  the  Satlej.t 

What  the  Sirdar  desired  was  of  course  impossi- 

Thu  ihe  Gofwm-    ^1^  to  grant,  and  the  British  Govem- 

mmi€99tun^0i9€.    ment  bad  neither  wish  nor  excuse, 

under  the  treaty  of  1809,   to  interfere  with  the 

Maharaja's  proceedings  north  of  the  Satlej,   nor, 

~ —  ,1-1  — — — ■ 

*  Gaptaia  Wade  to  Lieotenaiit  Jinrcaj,  Deputy  Soperintendent, 
dated  S8th  Mareh  ^8d.  TLieatenant  Miurcay  to  Sir  G.  Metcalfe,  dated 
3901. 1)eoeinberlSS6;«iid.  Captain  Wadeto^ir  0.  Metoalfid,  dated  8th 
Fjetaiaiy  1886. 

t  Lieatenant  Murray  to  Sir  0.  Metealfe,  dated  10th  January  1826* 
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indeed,  were  the  whole  of  his  Cis-Satlej  estates 
under  British  protection.  These  consisted,  at  this 
time,  of  454  villages,  of  which  291  were  held  by 
Fatah  Singh  in  sovereignty  and  163  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Jagirdars.  Naraingarh  and  Jagraon,  consis- 
ting respectively  of  46  and  66  villages,  had  been 
received  by  grant  from  the  Maharaja  in  1807, 
on  payment  of  Nazrdna,  or  tribute,  and  over  these 
two  estates  the  supremacy  of  Lahore  was  admitted 
by  the  Government  The  rule  adhered  to  was  thus 
^  ^    _       expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 

Some  of  th€  Cia^       .     *   ,  •' 

aati^  eHatet  wm^     iQ  his  Icttor  of  the   14th  January 
regr^n  1826:     "Whatever  possessions  on 

"  the  left  bank  of  the  Satlej  were  held  by  Sirdar 
Fatah  Singh  or  his  ancestors  previously  to  his 
alliance  with  Raja  Banjit  Singh,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, independently  with  regard  to  that  Chief- 
**  tain,  should  be  confirmed  to  him  under  our 
"  protection,  and  this  might  be  extended  to  acquisi* 
"  tions  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river  made  in 
"  co-operation  with  Banjit  Singh  at  a  time  when 
"  their  conquests  were  portioned  on  a  footing  of 
"  equality.  But  with  respect  to  any  there  should 
"  be  held  imder  a  grant  of  Banjit  Singh,  which 
would  imply  sovereignty  on  his  part  and  subordin- 
ation on  that  of  Fatah  Singh,  the  claim  of  the 
Baja  must  be  admitted."  * 

On  the  flight  of  Fatah  Singh  the  Maharaja 
Hu  estate.  Tr^n..    occuplcd  Ms  Traus-Satlcj  territory 
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8ati^  meized  fry  thB    aud    oxpellod  his    garrisons,    but^ 

at  the  same  time,  he  expressed  his 
earnest  desire  for  a  reconciliation,    promising    to 

•  Letters  of  the  fith  and  2l8t  Jamuur  1826,  fromLieatenantMarniy, 
Deputy  Su^ierintendent,  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  Government  of  India  to 
SirC.  Metcalfe  of  the  17th  Febmary  1826;  and  Sir  £.  Colebrooketo 
Captain  Murray,  of  the  21st  March  1828. 


give  any  assurances  that  might  be  desired  for  the 
security  of  his  person  and  possessions.*  The  Sirdar, 
though  he  did  not  believe  in  the  assurances  of  the 
Maharaja,  yet  thought  it  politic  to  return  to  Kapur- 
thalla  in  1827,  the  rather  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  declined  any  interference  on  behalf  of  his 
Trans-Satlej  lands.  The  claim  to  British  protection 
But  TMtored  on  ^OT  his  aucostral  Cis-Satlej  estates 
MoA  BingH^M  r-    ^     admitted,  and  this  claun  Fatah 

turn      to      Kapuf*m  ' 

^^'  Singh  was  anxious  to  assert,  as  he 

considered  it  probable  that  he  might  again  have  to 
seek  an  asylum  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej.t  Whe- 
ther the  fears  of  Fatah  Singh  in  his  flight  were 
exaggerated  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
shared  by  others ;  and  in  October  1829,  one  of  the 
principal  Trans-Satlej  Chiefs,  Sirdar  Dewa  Singh, 
holding  estates  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  worth  Ba. 
1,25,000,  and  in  the  Cis-Satlej  States  worth  Be. 
35,000,  abandoned  all  his  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Satlej  and  retired  to  Sialba.| 

Although  the  Government  declined  active 
interference,  yet  their  expressed  sympathy  secured 
Fatah  Singh's  possessions  to  him,  both  Trans  and 
Cis-Satlej,  and  when,  in  1836,  the  Maharaja  con- 
fiflcated  PhagwAra  which  had  been  one  of  his  earUest 
grants  to  the  Sirdar,  he  restored  it  almost  immedi- 
ately, believing  that  the  Government  would  interfere 
in  favour  of  the  Chie£  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  Fatah  Singh  remained  at  Kapurthalla  in 
comparative  retirement. 

•  From  Captain  Wade  to  Sir  0.  Metcalfe,  of  5th  Januaiy  1826. 

t  ResidenttoGovernmeDtof  India  dated  17th  Jane  1828;  and  Sir 
£.  Golebrooke  to  Captain  Murray  of  19th  December  1828. 

{  Captain  Wade  to  Officiating  Resident  Dehli,  dated  14th  October 
1829. 
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iSirduT  Fatah  Singh  died  in  October  1S37,  and 
rk9Smth^Mr4mr  iuB  wh  Nihal  Singh  suoeeeded  to  liis 
iiu^J!!di!^i^f^^  estates  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
^jr^hmisi^gh.  British  Oovenunent  as  Chie£  * 
But  tike  Maharaja  of  Lahore  and  his  unsorupulooa 
Minister  Baja  Dhyan  Singh  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  Ahluwaha  territory  io  change  hands 
without  gaining  jsomething  for  themselves.     Amar 

g^  Singh,  the  younger  brother  of  Nihal 
Sin^  was  encouraged  to  hope  thai 
his  broiihar  would  be  set  aside  in  fEtvour  of  himself; 
but  he  was  too  impatient  to  wait  the  piK)gre88  of 
events  which  could  only  be  hastened  by  most  lavish 
presents  to  the  Lahore  Court,  and  he  conspired  yn& 
some  of  the  Ahluwalia  oflScials  against  liis  brother's 

t^  mf  irtkmi    ^^    As  Nihal  Singh  was  leaving 

ihe  female  apartments^  with  only 
one  attendant,  he  was. attached  by  assassins,  but  he 
defended  himself  gallantly  and  escaped  with  some 
sUghtwounda  ffiTservLt  who,  w^  true  devc^ 
tion,  threw  himself  before  his  master  to  receive  the 
blows  intended  for  him,  was  cut  to  pieces.  .  When 
the  Maharaja  of  Lahore  heard  of  this  tragedy  he 
•summoned  both  brothers  to  his  presence,  and,  pro* 
fessing  to  sympathize  with  the  elder,  directed  him 
to  allow  Amar  Singh  a  separate  maintenance  of  £& 
30,000  a  year,  instead  of  a  lakh  which  he  had  de» 
manded,  and  to  return  home,  while  he,  the  Maha- 
raja,  would  visit  the  conspirators  with  exemplary 
punishment.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Nihal  Singh 
left  Court  than  Amar  Singh  was  admitted  to  favour, 
and  on  his  promise  to  pay  a  liberal  nazrdna  was 
encouraged  to  attempt  to  wrest  territory  worth  a 


^'Seeroiiuy  to  Oovemment  North  Western  froWnees  to  SinUr 
Kihal  Singh,  dated  27th  February  1837. 
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lakh  of  rupeesr  firam  his  brother.*    This  he  succeeded 

in  d<Hng.     He  captured  Nihal  Singh  by  surprise, 

and  would  not  release  him   until  he  had  consented 

to  assign  for  his  maintenance  the  district  of  Sul- 
tanpun 

Throughout  the   remainder  of  the  reign    of 

The  9tmrrei  h^    Baujit  Siugh  aud  that  of  his  sue* 

tween  iK.  »ro<M«rf.     'cossor  Khamik  Singh,  the  brothers 

were  in  a  constant  state  of  feud,  and  Nihal  Singh 
wafl  scarcely  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  Chief- 
ship  by  even  extravagant  bribes  to  the  Lahore 
authorities.  When  Sher  Singh  advanced  his  daims 
to  the  throne,  Nihal  Singh  supported  him,  believing 
that  in  him  he  would  find  powerful  support  against 
both  his  brother  and  Baja  Dhyan  Singh  the  Minis- 
ter, whom  Sher  Singh  hated  although  he  was  unable 
to  stand  without  him.t  But  the  new  Maharaja  was 
of  a  weak  disposition,  and  Amar  Singh  soon  became 
a  £a.vourite  at  Lahore,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  claims  would  have  been  admitted  and 
Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  dispossessed  but  for  his  pre« 
mature  death.  On  the  28th  of  March,  Maharaja 
Sher  Singh  went  on  a  boating  excursion  on  the  Kavi, 
Thsd^mih^fAmm^  attended  by  Bajas  Dhyan  Singh 
^^^'^  and  Hira  Singh,  Jamadar  Khushhal 

Singh,  Bhai  Gurmukh  Singh,  Bai  Kesra  Singh^ 
Sirdars  Attar  Singh  Kalianwala  and  Amar  Singh 
Ahluwalia.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  the  boat 
suddenly  filled  with  water  and  went  down.  Sirdar 
Amar  Singh  was  drowned,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
escaped  with  difficulty  by  means  <^  their  riding 
elephants  which  were  waiting  on  the  bank  and  which 
were  driven  into  the  river  to  their  assistance.^ 


•  Captain  Wade  to  Government  of  India,  dated  4th  October  1837. 
t  Mr.  Cleric  to  Goverumeut  of  India,  6th  December  1840. 
I  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government  of  India,  dated  29th  March  1841. 
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It  was  generally  believed  in  Lahore  that  this 

^  ^    ,  accident  had  in  it  nothing;  acciden- 

•un^nthmRmvimn*    tal,   but  that  the    Maharaja    had 

directed  the  boat  to  be  sunk,  hop- 
ing that  Jamadar  Khushhal  Singh,  whom  he  hated 
for  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  Rani  Chand  Koor, 
would  be  drowned  The  story  was  probable  enough, 
but  there  is  no  proof  to  sustain  it,  and  the  only 
person  to  gain  by  the  catastrophe  was  Sirdar  Nihal 
Singh,  who  was  rid  for  ever  of  a  bitter  enemy,  and 
who  forthwith  made  fiiends  with  Raja  Dhyan  Singh 
receiving  a  grant  of  his  brother's  jagir  of  Sultanpur, 
on  payment  of  a  large  nazrdna.* 

The  reasons  the  Ahluwalia  chiefs  have  always 

assigned  for  the  enmity  of  Maharaja 

The  oa«c«0  of  ih€       ov         0*1.  t      ^  ^ 

ennutyofMrnhaf^a    ohcr  Smgh  arc  gomcwhat  remark- 

^XIS^^iS"    *^*®-     O^  *^®  ^^^  ^f  Maharaja 

Kharak  Singh  and  his  son,  on  the 

5th  November  1840,  Sher  Singh,  finding  the  whole 
Court  opposed  to  his  pretentions  to  the  succession, 
sent  a  message  from  Battala,  where  he  resided,  to 
Mr.  Clerk,  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  Ceneral, 
through  Mulvi  Eajib  Ali  and  Mulvi  Ghulam 
Muhammad  Khan,  a  servant  of  the  Ahluwalia  chief, 
begging  for  the  assistance  of  the  British  Government 
to  gain  the  throne,  and  promising,  as  the  price  of 
such  assistance,  to  cede  Kashmir  to  them.  In  the 
meantime  Sher  Singh,  with  the  aid  of  the  Jammu 
party,  became  Maharaja ;  but  still  doubtful  of  his 
power  to  hold  the  position  he  had  gained,  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  sent  Colonel  Mohan  Lai  on  a  second  mission 
to  Mr.  Clerk,  begging  that  he  might  be  recognized 
and  the  usual  letters  of  congratulation  addressed  to 

*  Mr.  Clerk  to  Government  of  ludia,  dated  29tb  Jnne  1841. 
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him.  Mr.  Clerk  reminded  the  Colonel  of  the  pro- 
mise regarding  Kashmir,  of  which  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  ignorant,  and  returned  with  the  desired  letters. 
But  Sher  Singh  had  now  established  himself  securely 
and  denied  altogether  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
promise  regarding  Kashmir,  and  Fakir  Azizuddin 
was  Sent  to  discuss  the  question  with  Mr*  Clerk. 
No  written  document  was  producible,  and  the  Ahlu- 
walia  Agent,  Mulvi  Qhulam  Muhammad  Khan,  was 
summoned  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  matter.  He 
was  afraid  to  tell  the  whole  truths  but  he  told  so 
much  of  it  as  to  demonstrate  the  bad  faith  of  Maha- 
raja Sher  Singh  and  to  rouse  against  Sirdar  Nihal 
Singh  his  lasting  enmity< 

The  Sii'dar  had  seVetal  opportunities  of  showing 
his  good- will  to  the  British  Government,  of  which 
he  took  advantage.  Oil  the  visit  of  Lord  Auckland 
to  the  Punjab  in  1838,  he  rendered  good  service  in 
collecting  supplies,  and  assisted  in  the  same  way  the 
British  troops  marching  to  Kabul.  He  built  a 
bridge  at  Hari  for  the  use  of  the  Governor  General 
on  his  return,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  at 
Makku.  Some  of  his  troops  under  Hyder  Ali  Khan 
took  part  in  the  Kabul  expedition  of  1842,  marching 
as  far  as  Jalalabad. 

Maharaja  Sher  Singh  was  assassinated  on  the 
TKemurd^Qfahw  l^th  September  1843,  and  Dalip 
sifigh,  A.  n.  184^.       Singh    proclaimed    his    successor. 

Had  Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  possessed  any  energy  or 
character  he  might,  at  this  time,  haVe  become  the 
foremost  man  in  the  Punjab.  Baja  Dhyan  Singh 
was  dead,  the  Sindhanwalia  Chiefs  were  scattered, 
and  the  new  Minister,  Hira  Singh,  was  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  army.     But  the  Ahluwalia  Chief  did 
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not  care  to  interfere  at  liahore,  and  would  not  eiroB 

mhaisinghrefu^ea    attend,  as  was  usual,  at  the  feast  of 

lo  «iH«  xaMor*.  the  Dasserah  in    October.*      He 

excused  his  non-attendance  by  the  plea  of  ill-health 
and  of  the  arrival  of  the  ashes  of  the  late  Maharaja 
and  Raja  Dhyan  Singh  at  Kapurthalla,  and  although 
he  did  not  send  the  customary  presents  he  offered 
his  congratulations  to  Dalip  Singh  on  his  accession 
and  professed  his  intention  of  proceeding  shortly  to 
Bu  uHenurprit^  Lahorct  But  ho  delayed  his  visit 
imgMwp—uim^         from  month  to  moath   on    8(»ne 

excuse  or  another,  the  true  reason  being  that  he  was 
of  a  timid  and  unenterprising  disposition,  and  his 
ambition  was  not  even  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  leadership  in  the  Punjab,  which  might 
have  been  his  had  he  come  forward  to  head  tbd 
Kh^sa  in  opposition  to  the  Jammu  E.i^%  Gulab 
Singh,  who  was  universally  and  justly  hated.  The 
only  other  Sikh  Chief  of  considerable  influence  at 
mrAir  i»ehna  Lahorc  and  whom  the  army  would 
simgh  MiKiuhia.         havo  bceu  content  to  follow  was 

Lehna  Singh  Majithia,  but  he  was  as  timid  as  Nifaal 
Singh  and  deserted  his  country  when  most  it  needed 
his  counsel  and  assistance.  X 

To  the  Dasserah  of  1844,  celebrated  on  the 
21st  October,  Nihal  Singh  sent  a  contingent,  for  it 
had  always  been  customary  at  this  festival  for  the 
Lahore  ruler  to  hold  a  review  of  the  whole  army 
and  receive  the  congratulations  and  offerings  of  the 
Commanders  of  all  ranks :  but  he  did  not  attend  in 


*  Lient-Golonel  Richmond  to  Government  of  India,  dated  6tb 
October  1843. 

t  Lieut-Colonel  Bichmond  to  Qovemment  of  India,  dated  16th 
October  1843. 

X  Lient.-Colonel  Richmond  to  Government  ti  India,  dated  M 

November  1843. 
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Mis  9bligmtiaHt, 


peiBon,  pretending  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  performing  a  vow  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jowala 
Mukhi,* 

The  weakness  of  ihe  Sirdar  and  his  desire  to 
^    stand  well  witiii  all  parties  brousfht 

Th€     9anduei     of  n         •    i       ,  .        • 

Mihai  Singh  *mHm0    him  Well  mgh  to   Him  m    1845, 

when  the  »ikh  war  made  it  impera- 
tive on  every  Chief  in  the  Protected  States  to  show 
his  loyalty  to  the  British  Government  by  active 
good  will  or  to  be  accounted  a  traitor.  His  obliga- 
tions were  the  following  :    By  the  treaty  of  the  25th 

April  1809,  and  by  article  4  of  tiie 
subsequent  declaration  of  the  6th 
May  1809,  the  Ahluwalia  Chief  was  bound  to  fur- 
nish supplies  to  the  British  l^oops  passing  through 
•or  stationed  within  the  Cis-Satiej  territories. 
By  the  declaration  of  Government  in  1828,  before 
referred  to,  the  Sirdar  was  considered  to  be  ''  un* 
^'  der  British  protection  in  respect  to  his  ancestral 
^'  possessions  east  of  the  Satlej,  but  dependent  on 
**  Lahore  for  places  conferred  by  the  Lahore  Go- 
'^  vemment  prior  to  September  1808."  t  This  de^ 
claaration,  made  at  a  time  when  the  Sirdar  was,  or 
considered  himself  to  foe,  in  danger  of  losing  every 
possession  through  the  rapacity  of  the  Maharajai 
should  have  bound  him  to  the  British  Government 
through  gratitude,  but  this  feeling  has  never  been 
common  amox^  the  Protected  Ghiefs. 

With  regard  to  supplies,   Colonel  Mackeson 


«*«  manm^r  4m    proves  that,   m  spite   of  repeated 

which   he  ful^M       \\  XT.       A  1.1  T  X    P  -1    J 

orders,  the  Ahluwaha  agents  failed 


to  supply  grain,  and  Captain  Mills  wrote  that   ''  the 


*  Lient-Colonel  Richmond  to  Qovernment  of  India,  dated  16th 
October  and  30th  October  1844. 

t  Government  of  India  to  Sir  £.  Colebrooke,  14tb  November  1628. 
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''  Ahluwalia  Chief  afforded  no  assistance  of  any 
*'  kind  in  supplies  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sikh 
"  army."  Nor  was  this  from  mability,  for  his  terrir 
tory  was  rich  in  corn,  and  Jagraon  was  thq  best 
grain  country  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Satlej. 
Yet  the  fact  was  that  practically  no  supplies  *  were 
furnished  befpre  the  two  early  battles  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  very  little  until  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs,  after  which  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  zeal 
of  the  Sirdar,  who  wrote  to  Major  Lawrence  that, 
in  the  face  of  40,000  enemies,  he  had  collected 
one  hundred  thousand  maunds  of  grain  for  the 
English  iQ  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  and  he  actually 
unroofed  the  hpuses  of  his  subjects  to  furnish  fuel 
to  the  British  troops  returning  from  Lahore* 

With  regard  to  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
Hfi  fails  fo  attend    Chief,  he  statcd  in  his  defence  that 

the  British  eamp.  J^^  J^  j^^^  g^^J^     Suffloicnt     Wamiug 

as  enabled  him  to  join  the  British  standard.  But 
the  following  facts  will  show  that  he  had  warning 
not  only  sufficient,  but  more  than  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  under  the  circumstances.  On  the  24th  No- 
vember 1845,  Major  Broadfoot  addressed  him  a 
letter,  which,  under  Persian  imagery,  conveyed  a 
xnepiteoffrundiy  scrious  wamlug,  thc  import  of 
**'**^**^-  which  the   confidential  agent  was 

instructed  to  explain.  ^*  It  is  great  wisdom,"  wrote 
Major  Broadfoot,  "  to  know  how  to  increase 
**  friendship  and  its  fruits  are  always  good.  In  any 
*-  Government  qr  country  at  such  tirpes  as  the 
"bazaar  of  foolishneas  is  waxm  and  the  eye  of 
^^  reflection  is  not  fixed  on  the  probable  result,  it 
"  behoves  the  wise  and  fer  seeing  whp  are  real 
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"  friends  take  counsel  from  futurity.  This  is  fore- 
"  thought.  The  meaning  of  this  letter  I  have  ex- 
**  plained  to  your  confidential  agent  Basti  Bam, 
*'  to  the  messenger  who  carries  it." 

On  the  30th  November  Major  Broadfoot  again 

wrote  urging  the  Chief  to  cross 
the  Satlej,  which  letter  was  answer- 
ed in  the  same  spirit  by  him  on  the  7th  December. 
On  the  13th  the  proclamation  which  guaranteed 
their  possessions  Cis  and  Trans-Satlej  to  all  the 
loyal,  and  distinctly  pointed  out  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience, was  issued ;  and  the  next  day  news  was 
received  that  the  Ahluwalia  subjects  and  agents  had 
joined  the  ememy.  Major  Broadfoot  again  wrote 
showing  the  Raja  the  folly  of  his  vacillating  conduct ; 
pad  tilling  him  that  within  five  days  he  must  prove 
his  friendship  or  enmity.  On  the  19th,  the  confi- 
dential agent  returned  with  a  verbal  message  that 
all  was  ready,  and  "  the  Sirdar's  foot  was  in  the 
stirrup."  On  the  same  day  Major  Broadfoot  again 
prddressed  the  Sirdar  urging  him  to  join  the  British 
without  delay,  and,  on  the  2nd  January,  Mr.  Currie 
-nu       ,  ,       ^    wrote  to  the  same  effect    This  must 

^he    opinion    of 

Mi^sor  iMwrenee  of    havo  bccn  held  to  have  been  ample 

the  Chief*9  o»ndue$m  -a^    •         rx    -r     ii 

wammg.  Major  U.  Lawrence  thus 
sums  up  against  the  Sirdar:  "Up  to  the  13th 
"  December,  the  Sirdar  might  have  done  as  he  liked, 
*'  and  even  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  or  indeed, 
"  the  end  of  the  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  very 
'^  little  personal  hazard  the  Sirdar  could  have  joined 
"  the  British  army.  But  to  run  any  risk  was  not 
"  his  game.     When  Kirpa  Bam*  started,  the  battle 


*  Kirpa  Ram  was  grand-son  of  Lala  Basti  Ram,  the  Sirdafs  con« 
fidential  ageat»  and  beufer  ot  the  letter  of  the  .14th  December. 
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**  of  Mudki  had  not  been   fought.     On  his  return^ 
^'  the  report  that  he  wrote  of  that  battle  excited 
"  the  Agent's  suspicions,  and  he,  for  a  short  time, 
**  was  placed  under  restraint.     It  appears  to  me 
''  that  the  rumours  of  the  results   c^  the  battles  of 
"  Mudki  and  Firoshahr  deterred  the  Sirdar  from 
crossing  the  river,  after  he  had  placed  his  *  foot  in 
the   stirrup'.     After  the    battle  of  Sobraon   his 
''  protestations  were  many  and  warm,  but  though, 
"  on  the    19th  February,   on  his  own  suggestion, 
"  I  told  him  to  join   me  at   Lahore,   he  even  then 
thought  the  danger  too  great  and  said  he  would 
send  his  son,  and  himself  attend  the  British  camp 
in  Jalandhar.     All  this  was  quite  in  character. 
"  He  bore  the  British  Government  no  ill-will,   he 
"  bore  the  Lahore  Darbar  no  good-will,  his  hopes 
"  were  all  from  us,  his  fears  from  them.     We  had 
''  heaped  favors  and  kindness  upon  him,  they  had 
**  plundered  him ;   but  to   the  last  he   would  incur 
"  no  risk ;  and  trusted,  at  the  worst,  to  our  clemency 
rather  than  to  the  justice  of  his  own  countrymen. 
He  therefore  gave  us  empty  words,  and  furnished 
"  them  with  guns  and  soldiers." 

The  Ahluwalia  troops.   Cavalry,    Infantry  and 

Artillery,  fought  against  the  Eng- 
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Th9  traop9  of  Ko- 

purthaiim  fought    hsh  at  Aliwdl,  under  the  command 

ugan         e     r         .       ^fg^j^g^  ^J^  j^j^J  j^Jg^  ^^^  BuddoWaL 

Nihal  Singh  alleged,  in  his  defence,  that  he  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  troops,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 
intention  to  join  the  British,  broke  into  open  mutiny 
and  murdered  his  Minister.  But  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  this,  and  the  mutiny  was  probably 
caused  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  Minister  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  troops  in  obtaining 
their  arrears  of  pay.     Even  supposing  his  troops  to 
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have  deserted  him,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sirdar  to 
have,  alone,  joined  the  English,  and  the  fact  that 
an  elephant  and  nine  or  ten  cavalrj  horses,  plundered 
from  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  by  the  Ahluwalia 
troops  were  sent  as  trophies  to  Kapurthalla  proves 
that  instead  of  the  Sirdar  being,  at  that  time,  kept 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace  by  his  troops,  as  he  asserted, 
he  was  an  actual  sharer  in  their  spoila 

Nor  did  the  Sirdar   even  supply  information, 

Information  u,iih.    which  his   ageuts,   who    held  the 
**'^  chief  places  on  the  line  of  the  Satlej 

as  well  as  Jagraon,  were  well  able  to  procure.  No 
attempt  was  voluntarily  made  to  furnish  inteUigence, 
and  when  the  British  authorities  sent  out  messengers 
they  either  never  returned  or  remained  away  so 
long  as  to  render  their  information  useless,  Begard- 
ing  this  Major  H.  Lawrence  writes :  "  I  have 
•*  never  heard  of  a  single  item  of  useful  intelligence 
"  having  been  given,  nor  indeed  of  any  until  it  had 
*  been  received  from  other  sources.  During  the 
"  week  preceding  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  when,  for 
•*  five  days,  the  Governor  General  had  not  a  word 
•*  of  intelligence  from  Sir  Harry  Smith,  though  I 
^  wrote  five  or  six  times  a  day  to  Major  Mackeson 
''  and  Lieutenant  Cunningham,  and  daily  sent  some 
*'  of  the  letters  by  Aloowala  messengers  with  pro- 
*'  mises  of  large  reward  for  answers,  on  no  single 
"  occasion  did  I  get  a  reply  until  the  afiair  was  over, 
**  although  the  distance  from  Ferozepore  to  Aleewal 
"  and  Buddoowal  is  scarcely  above  60  miles,  and 
*'  almost  entirely  through  Aloo  lands/' 

The  defence  made  by  the  Sirdar  for  his  conduct 
The  defeneo   of    during  thc  war,    called   for  by  the 

Governor  General's  Agent^  was  long 
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and  elaborate,  but  none  of  the  facts  alleged  by  Major 
Mackeson  were  attempted  to  be  di^roved  ;  and 
Nihal  Singh  only  endeavoured  to  give  a  different 
colour  to  his  conduct,  trusting  to  the  clemency 
of  the  British  Government.  He  declared  that  his 
intentions  had  always  been  friendly,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  mutiny  of  his  troops  and  the  restraint 
under  which  they  placed  him,  that  prevented  his 
joining  the  English  when  directed.  That  Baja 
Lai  Singh  and  Sirdar  Eanjodh  Singh  would  not 
give  him  any  command^  knowing  his  fidelity  to 
the  British  Government,  and  that  it  was  at  Kanjodh 
Singh's  instigation  that  the  Ahluwalia  troops  ref- 
volted.  That,  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  his  troopst 
he  still  did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  English  with 
supplies  and  information,  and  the  defence  concluded 
with  a  lengthy  recital  of  all  the  services  ever  per- 
formed by  the  Ahluwalia  Chiefs  for  the  English, 
from  the  treaty  of  1804  to  the  Satlej  campaign* 

The  Political  Agent,  Major  Lawt-encOy  to  whom 
The  truth  r^gard^    ^^^    Sirdax's    defonco    and   Major 

ing  the  conduet  of  o 

the  Chief.  Him  in^    Mackcsou's  rcDort  had   been  sub- 

gratitude  to  the  Bri"  ',,     j    n  •     •  i_         ^i  r>t 

tieh  Government.  mitted  tor  opiuion  by  the  Govern- 
ment, found  no  excuse  for  Nihal  Singh's  conductw  He 
was  not  actuated  by  patriotism^  by  relationship  or 
friendship  in  the  course  he  had  pursued.  He  simply 
calculated  the  chances  and  followed  the  policy  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  bring  with  it  the  least  risk, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  war.  With  the  greatest 
pusillanimity  he  leagued  with  his  enemies  and 
betrayed  his  friends.  With  his  eyes  open,  and  duly 
warned  by  the  Proclamation  of  the  rewards  with 
would  attend  loyalty  and  the  punishments  that 
would  follow  disobedience,  he  turned  against  those 
who  for  forty  years  had   gratuitously  protected  him 
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and  without  whose  protection  he  would  uttdoubtedly 
have  lost  all  his  possessions  Cis  and  Trans-Satlej. 

Major  Lawrence  recommended  that  as  a  signal 
The  reeommendn-    punishment,  all  the  territories  of  the 
Agtni.  Sirdar  south  of  the   Satlej^  estima- 

ted at  S>s.  5,65^000  a  year,  should  be  forfeited  and 
declared  an  escheat  to  the  British  Government. 
Further,  that  the  estates  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab, 
estimated  at  "Rb.  5,77,763  a  year,  and  for  which  he 
was  bound  to  fiirnish  400  horsemen  and  500 
infantry,  should  be  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs 
on  condition  of  good  conduct.  That  no  customs 
should  be  levied  in  his  estate,  and  that  lands  should 
be  taken  from  the  detached  portions  of  his  estate 
in  commutation  of  the  contingent,  at  the  rate  of 
S>s.  16  a  month  for  each  horseman,  and  Ks.  6  for 
each  foot  soldier,  being  EiS.  112,800.  The  Sirdar 
would  thus  have  an  estate  in  clear  sovereignty  of 
SiS.  464,960  a  year,  on  terms  of  general  good  con- 
duct and  management  and  of  joining  the  British 
army  during  war  with  all  his  means,  and  keeping  in 
repair  all  highways  through  his  lands.* 

The  Government  of  India  considered  the  proofs 
whiehare»ppraif^    of  Sirdar  Nihal  Siugh's  miscouduct 

e4  by  the    G^vwm-  j  j*      /p     a-  /^  i       •  j 

ment  of  India.  and  oisanection  most  conclusive,  and 

could  find,  in  his  elaborate  defence,  no  excuse  for 
the  course  pursued  by  him.  The  recommendations 
of  Major  Lawrence  were  generally  approved  :  the 

*  Letter  dated  21 8t  September  1846,  from  Major  H.  M.  Lawrence 
Agent  Governor  General,  to  Seci^etary  to  Government  of  India. 

Letter  Government  of  India  to  Agent  Governor  General  dated 
24th  March  1846,  calling  for  a  report ;  and  ditto  dated  1st  Jnne  1846 
forwarding  Major  Macke8on*s  report  for  farther  comment. 

Report  of  Major  Mackeson,  No.  69  dated  30th  April  1846,  with 
endosnres.  Defence  of  the  Ahlnwalia  Sirdar,  with  supplement^  and 
Letter  No.  25  dated  37th  March  1846,  from  Captain  Canningham  to 
Secretary  Government. 
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Ois-Satlej  estates  were  ^confiscated  :  the  Jalandhar 
Doab  estates  were  maintamed  ^'  in  the  independent 
possession  of  the  Sirdar,  his  service  engagements, 
as  the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  to  the  Lahore  State^ 
'^  being  conunuted  to  a  money  payment  on  the  same 
*'  terms  as  those  of  the  oth^  Jagirdars.'*** 

This  severe  lesson  had  a  salutary  ^ect  oti 

Th€  ffonduei  •/    Sirdar  Nihal  Singh>  and  when  the 

yij^ai  «jHrij  rfjM-ina    second  Sikh  war  broke  out^  he  did 

the  M€e&nd  Sihh  tear  ^ 

Bfuufaeunf.  his  best  to  render  asidstance  to  tiie 

British  Government.  He  collected  supplies  for  t&e 
troops  proceeding  to  Multan,  and  volunteered  to 
send  a  contingent  of  his  own^  but  this  was  not 
considered  necessary  ;  And  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
H«  to  created  a  P<^%^  the  Govemor  General  paid 
^^^^'  him    a  visit  at   Kapurthalla  and 

created  him  a  Raja, 

From  this  time,  till  his  death,  Nihal  Sin^  led 
a  quiet  life  and  did  not  meddle  with  politics.  He 
managed  his  estates  well  and  established  law  courts 
on  something  of  the  English  system.  When  the 
cantonments  were  formed  at  Jalandhar,  he  receired 
the  district  of  Uchh,  in  exchange  for  Surajpur  and 
other  villages  taken  by  Government. 

Raja  Nihal  Singh  died  on  the  1 3th  of  September 
The  death  ofKihrni    1852.     Popular  with  his  sabjeets 

Singh,   Mi$  eharttC'  .        o    ^  ixi-  •*••■ 

ter.  and  of  benevolent  disposrfcion,  ne 

had  little  strength  of  character  and  was  completely 
in  the  hands  of  favorite  whose  influence  was  rarely 
for  good.  His  apathy  and  vacillation  were  such 
that  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  measures  which  hc^ 


•  GoTernment  of  India  to  Agent  Govemor  Genend,  North  WeBtera 
Frontier,  dated  17th  Noyember  1846. 

Letter  from  Agent  Govemor  General  to  Miyor  Mackeson,  dated 
2l8t  December  1846,  and  to  Sirdar  Nihal  Singh  of  tiie  same  date^ 
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acknowledged  to^  be^  adyantageous,  and  he  brought 
on  himself  and  his  State  troubles  which  the  most 
ordinary  energy  and  courage  might  have  averted. 
It  is  now  possible  to  look  back  dispassionately  on  the 
events  of  the  first  Sikh  war  and  the  conduct  of 
the  different  Chiefs  who^  fbught  on  our  side,  who 
turned  against  us,  oe  who  remained  neutral  doubtful 
whether  the  Sikhs  or  the  British  would  win  the  day 
and  undecided  whom  to  join.  It  is  now  more  easy 
than  it  was  immediately  after  the  triumphant 
campaign  on  the  Satlej  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
m*  gMition  of  of  tbe  position  of  a  Chief  like 
iJ£V^7iiJ!!i^  RajaNihal  Singh,  with  his  duty 
•«M*  inclining  him  to  one  side  and   his 

sympathies  and  the  universal  desire  of  his  people 
and  troops  drawing  him  towards  the  other.  A 
powerful  will'  exposed  to  so  fierce  a  trial  might  well 
have  wavered  and  a  weak  one  would  inevitably 
yields  It  is  right  for  the  British  Government  to 
punish  ingratitude  and  treason  with  all  severity, 
and  to  reward  devotion  and  loyalty  with  the  utmost 
generosity ;  but  for  those  who  have  neither  to  reward 
or  punish  it  is  enough  to  know  that  treason  wears 
all  complexions  firom  the  highest  virtue  to  the 
dikrkest  crime — ^and  that  if  Nihal  Singh  prayed  in 
his  heart  for  the  triumph  of  the  Sikhs,  they  were 
still  his  brothers  and^  his  countrymen,  their  army 
was  still  the  holy  army  of  the  Khalsa,  which,  in 
the  name  of  God  Mid  the  Guru,  was-  ever  to  march 
on  to  victory,  and  that  in  all  its  battles,  for  a 
hundred  years,  the  Ahluwalia  flag  had  been  carried 
in  its  foremost  ranks. 

Kandhir  Singh^.the  eldest  son  of  Kaja  Nihal 

ji^«  Bun4hir    Singh,  was bom in March  1831,  and 

*****  was  in  his  twenty-second  year  when 
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he  succeeded  his  &ther.     By  his  first  wife,  who  died 

in  1853,  he  had  two  sons,  Kour 
Kharrak    Singh,  bom    in  August 

1850,  and  Harnam  Singh  bom  in  November   1852. 

His  only  daughter,  born  in  1851,  married  Buta  Singh, 

son  of  Ram  Singh  jagirdar  of  Simanwi,  in  1863. 

Raja  Randhir  Sing's  second  wife  died  in  1857. 
She  bore  one  son,  who  died  two  months  after  his 
birth.  Soon  after  his  accession  the  Raja  was 
requested  to  state  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
make  over  a  portion  of  his  territory  in  lieu  of  the 
tribute  that  had  been  till  that  time  paid,  the  Su- 
preme Government  having,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
ruled  that  such  an  arrangement  was  desirable,  but 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  consent 
of  the  Raja.  He,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
any  relinquishment  of  lands  which  had  been  owned 
by  his  ancestors,  and  preferred  paying  the  tribute  as 
before.* 

Two  months  previous  to  his  death  Raja  Nihal 

Th€  feiii  •fMmjm    Siugh  had  executed  a  will,  which 
Nihal  BinpH.  j^^  j^  ^^^^^  f^^,  approval  to  the 

Board  of  Administration,  and  which  the  Board, 
believing  the  Raja's  illness  to  be  of  no  serious  nature, 
had  recommended  to  the  Government  of  India  for 
confirmation,  t  But  the  Raja's  sudden  death  altered 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  it  became  necessary  to 


*  Letter  of  16th  April  18^3,  from  Commissioner  Trans-Sfttlej 
States  to  Kaja  Randhir  Singh.  Two  letteis  of  17th  April  1853  and  27th 
October  18.54,  from  Raja  Randhir  Singh  to  Commiasioner  Trana-Satlej 
States,  and  letter  No.  387,  dated  26th  December  1854,  from  CornmiB- 
sioner  'IVana-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Commissioner,  No.  310,  dated  7tli 
April  1868,  from  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Jalandhar. 

t  Commissioner  to  Board  of  Administration.  No,  350,  dated  18tfa 
September  1852. 

^*u  a   ^^  ^^  Administration  to  Qovemment  of  India,  No.  903,  dated 
7th  September  1852. 
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consider  the  whole  question  afresh,  and  the  Board 
requested  the  Supreme  Government  to  issue  no 
orders  regarding  the  will  until  a  further  report 
should  have  been  submitted  by  them.*  For  sixteen 
years  the  question  of  Raja  Nihal  Singh's  will  was 
in  dispute,  and,  as  the  case  is  of  great  importance,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  give  in  this  place  a 
resume  of  the  proceedings. 

The  will  was  dated  11th  July  1852,  or  30th 

Har  1909,  and  being  translated,  is 
as  follows : — 
^*  As  in  this  uncertain  world  the  life  of  a  man 
''  is  like  a  bubble  and  every  living  creature  must 
'*  leave  this  world  behind  him,  agreeably  to  the  old 
saying — ^  Every  life  will  taste  death' — ^it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man  of  sense  to  look  on  life  as  a  thing 
borrowed  and  to  make  such  arrangement  as  will 
ensure  good  management  among  his  survivors.  He 
'*  thereiore,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  senses, 
**  with  his  own  consent  and  will  and  without  any 
^  sort  of  instigation  or  force,  writes  the  following : — 

'^  It  may  be  known  that  through  the  blessing  of 
**  God  he  has  three  sons,  Kour  Bandhir  Singh  the 
^  eldest,  born  from  the  first  wife ;  Kour  Bikrama 
^'  Singh  and  Kour  Suchet  Singh  from  the  second  wife. 
'^  As  he  wishes  that  these  three  brothers  should  live 
'^  together  after  his  death  on  good  terms  and  in  peace 
^*  with  friendship  and  love  for  each  other,  and  that 
no  sign  of  disagreement  or  hostility  should 
appear  amongst  them,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
this  changeable  world,  especially  in  matters  relating 
"  to  Governments  and  estates,  wherein  even  brothers 
''  become  desperate  enemies,  and  fight  with  each 
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other  with  intent'  ta  kill  ( aa.  was  the  ease  with 

him  and  his  owu  brother  Amar  Singh,  whomhe 

**  had  nourished  and  supported  as  a  son  but  whose 

"  subsequent  condux^  to  himself  is  notorious  ); ;  suchu 

'*  being  generally  the  case,   he  cannot  expect  that, 

'^  these  three  brothers  will  remain  on  good  terms 

'^  and  in  mutual  love,  and  if  (  God  forbid  )  hostility 

''  should  appear  among  them  it  will  produce  blood* 

^*  shed,,  the  ruin  of  the  estate,  and  give-  them  a*  bad 

name  among  the  people,   he  therefore  has  been 

deeply  meditating  a  contrivance  by  which  such 

calamities  may  ba  averted,  and  has  come,  at  last 

"to   the   following  conclusion,   which  appears    to 

"  effect  the  desired  result, 

"  That  aU'  estate  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  may  be 
^'  allotted  to  Kour  Bikrama  Singh  and  an  estate  of 
"  the  same  value  to  Kour  Suchet  Singh,  without. 
"  paying  any  sort  of  Government  nazrana ;  that. 
"  these  two  brothers  having  their  estates  separate. 
"  may  have  nothing  to  dispute   upon,  and  may  live^ 
"  uninterfered  with  by  each   other,   and  that  the, 
"rest  of  the  country  remain  in  possession  of  the 
"  eldest  son  Kour  Bandhir  Singh  the  heir  apparent, 
"  who  will  have  to  manage  the  country,  to  maintain 
"  the  allowances  now  enjoyed   by  the  people,   to 
"honor  relatives  and  servants  as  they  deserve,  and 
-  pay  nazrana    to    Government    for    his  and  hia 
"'  brothers'  shares  of  the  estate.    If,  however,  Govem- 
"  ment  wish  to  realize  the  nazrana  separately  from 
"  each  of  them,  then  the.  two  brothers  shall  get  a 
"  proportionate  increase  to  their  sharies,  i.  e.,  more 
"  land  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Government 
"  nazrana  shall  be  added  to  the  share  of  each  bro- 
"  ther  from  the  estate  of  the  elder.     Ih^  short  they 
*'  shall  have  each  a  net  share  of  one  lakh  of  rupees 
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"  for  their  own  private  use,  independent  of  the 
''  Government  nazrana.  And  afi  the  heir  apparent 
"  shall  have  the  management  of  the  Criminal  cases 
^  in  the  whole  three  shares,  be  should  conduct  the 
administration  impartially  and  with  justice,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  hostility  ^r  opposition  towards 
"  his  brothers,  and  in  ca48e  ikat  the  two  brothers 
"  be  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  Poujdari 
«  affairs  in  their  jagirs,  ihe  Brxtish  Government 
**  will  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  leaving  the 
'*  heir  apparent  to  manage  his  own  share  of  the 
*'  estate  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
**  Foujdari  of  the  other  two  shares.  Every  one 
'^  of  them  should  serve  the  British  Government 
''  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  should  consider  it 
« s.  cause  of  great  honor  and  benefit  to  him,  and 
''  should  continue  to  be  thankful  to  Government. 
**  When  everything  has  been  settled  in  the  above 
*'  mentioned  manner,  they  should  strive  to  honor 
their  respective  attendants  and  relations,  and  give 
justice  to  the  people  and  their  dues  to  the  poor. 
They  should  live  in  friendship  and  unity  with 
"  each  other. 

''  This  paper  does  not  contain  a  detail  of  the 
*^  i^ares  of  each,  being  a  general  proposal  for  the 
"  sanction  of  the  Board.  In  case  of  its  being 
**  approved,  he  will  submit  another  paper,  which 
'*  will  contain  a  detail  of  all  the  districts,  property, 
''  cash  and  houses,  and  a  list  of  the  people  who  deserve 
"  protection.  Begs  that  an  authenticated  copy  of 
''  this  document  be  kept  in  the  Board's  office,  and 
"  another  forwarded  to  him  bearing  the  approval 
"  and  signature  of  the  Board.  The  British  Govem- 
"  ment  is  well  aware  of  the  services  himself  and  his 
'*  father  have  performed,   and  for  which  they  have 


it 
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*  been  allowed  the  perpetual  possession  of  their 
'  country.  He  hopes  that^  in  l^e  same  manner, 
'  his  sons  will  be  honored  and  allowed  to  remain 
'  under  its  protection,  and  that  they  will  try  their 
'  utmost  to  serve  and  please  the  Government,  as 
'  their  continuance  in  rule  depends  upon  the  bless- 
'  ing  of  God  and  the  protection  of  the  British 

*  Government." 

Saja  Nihal  Singh,  although  he  declares  in  this 

_   ,   . .         ^    will  that  he  writes  without  any  in- 

thm  winger  mm  •/    stigatiou,  was  at  the  time  complete- 

Baiti  Ifthmi  Singh,  <•  ixi«/i  i*i«  i 

ly  under  the  mnuence  of  ms  second 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  two  younger  sons.  She  had 
instilled  into  his  mind  a  dislike  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
it  was  only  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
which  compelled  him,  much  against  his  will,  to  leave 
the  State  and  power  to  Bandhir  Singh,  who  asserted 
that  his  brothers  were  illegitunate  and  their  mo- 
ther, who  was  undoubtedly  of  low  caste,  a  concubine 
of  the  Kaja  and  not  his  wife«  But  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved that  the  Raja's  caste  was  itself  low  ;  l^t  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  among  such  castes  is  but  lightly 
regarded,  and  that  the  ordinary  chadar  dcdnu, 
throwing  a  sheet  over  the  woman,  is  amply  suffid- 
ent.  The  Raja,  too,  in  his  will  distinctly  calls  her 
his  wife,  and  this  admission  is  Bu£5cient  to  dispose  of 
the  question  of  the  younger  sons'  disabUity  to  inherit 

The  agent  of  Randhir  Singh  addressed  the 
Board  of  Administration  on  the  death  of  the  Raja, 
stating  that  the  three  brothers  did  not  approve  of 
the  will  and  had  no  desire  to  divide  the  estate. 
They  wished  to  live  in  harmony  among  themselves 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  will  would 
only  ensiire  the  ruin  of  the  State,  which  had  never 
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been  divided.  *  Letters  were  also  received  from  the 
Baja  and  his  brothers  to  the  same  effect^  the  latter 
stating  that  they  had  determined  to  obey  their  bro- 
ther in  everything  and  be  guided  by  his  councils,  t 

The  Board  of  Administration  were  doubtful 
how  to  proceed  with  regard  to  Kapurthalla.  One 
Member  proposed  to  resume  lands  in  lieu  of  the 
nazrdna,  or  at  any  rate  to  take  the  outlying  lands 
such  as  Phagwira,  gi^ii^g  &  reduction  of  the  commu- 
tation ;  also  to  resume  the  police  and  criminal 
powers  exercised  by  the  late  Raja.  The  two  other 
Members  of  the  Board  opposed  all  these  proposals, 
on  groimds  of  policy  and  good  faith,  and  being  un- 
able to  come  to  a  decision,  the  numerous  minutes 
written  on  the  subject  by  the  Members  of  the  Board 
were  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India  for  a 
final  decision  upon  the  points  on  which  the  Board 
could  not  agree.  | 

The  Government  of  India,  §  with  regard  to 

_     „. .  the  first  point  submitted  for  its  de- 

9d  b^  the  OMrem-     cisiou,  wz.,  whcthor  the  will  should 

be  earned  mto  enect  or  the  estate 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  then  Raja  as  desired 
by  him  and  his  brothers,  ruled  that  the  raj  should 
remain  undivided  in   the   hands  of  the   Raja   **  so 


*  Letters,  dated  14th  and  22Dd  September  1862,  from  Hyder  All 
Khan  to  Sir  H.  Lawrence. 

t  Kharitas,  dated  19th  and  20th  September,  from  Raja  Randhir 
Singh  and  Koars  Bikrama  and  Suchet  Singh. 

X  Letter  No.  83,  dated  24th  January  1863,  fix)m  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration to  Oovernment  of  India,  encIo«ing  Minute  of  Mr.  J.  Lawrence 
of  lUh  October  1852,  ditto  of  Sir  H  Lawrence  of  16th  October,  ditto 
of  Mr.  J.  lAwrence  of  Ut  December,  ditto  of  Mr.  Montgomery  of  2ud 
December,  ditto  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  dated  8tb  December,  ditto  of  Mr. 
J.  Lawrence  of  13th  Januacy  1853,  ditto  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence  dated 
15th  January  1853. 

§  No.  907  of  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioner,  dated 
2l8t  February  1853. 
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''  long  as  the  brothers  remain  in  concord  regarding^ 
^'  this  agreement."  ''  If  discord  should  arise  among 
'^  them  hereafter,  as  is  very  probable,  the  will  of 
''  the  late  Kaja  should  have  effect  given  to  it.  In 
**  that  case  the  shares  of  the  two  younger  brothers, 
"  thus  broken  off  from  the  Raja's  share,  would  be- 
''  come  ordinary  jagirs  into  which  our  adminis- 
"  tration  would  enter/* 

The  second  point,  as  to  whether  the  Raja  isSionId 

be  compelled  to  commute  the  naz- 
i9  be  commuted  for  ^^^a  for  land,  the  Govemmenl; 
land  •*'"*«"***;    of  India  held  to  be  a  question  only 

eomeetU  of  the  Chief ,  x  ^ 

of  good  fieiith.  Thft  transfer  of 
outlying  lands  to  Government  would,  doubtless^  be 
convenient^  but  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Goven^ 
menty  in  good  faith,  to  compel  such  transfer 
*'  From  the  official  documents  of  1846  it  is  clear  that 
"  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  make  the 
''  settlement  then  pronounced  essentially  a  final  ona 
*^  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  H*  Lawrence  had  recom- 
**  mended  that  the  Raja  should  pay  an  annual 
"  nazrdnaJ^  The  Governor  General  on  fiiH  consi- 
deration rejected  this  recommendation,  and  ruled 
that  his  service  engagements  should  be  commuted 
to  a  money  payment.  *  This  plan  had  been  delib- 
erately adopted  and  it  was  not  possible  to  change 
it  with  justice.  The  Raja  had  not  only  behaved 
well  since  1846,  but  the  Governor  Geneial  had,  at 
the  reconunendation  of  the  local  authorities,  made 
him  a  Raja  in  1849,  and  paid  him  a  personal  visit 
at  Kapurthalla.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gkv- 
vernment  had  been,  not  for  life  of  the  Raja  but 
for  perpetuity,  and  it  would  not  be  just  to  reopen 


*  No.  460,  dated  I7th  November  1846,  of  Govemnient  (^  India. 
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the  question  of  the  Raja's  position,  which  had  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

With  regard  to  the  resumption  of  the  powers  of 
Th^nmiur^^fK^    Polico,  the  Govemment  of  India 

held  that  it  was   virtually  included 


T 


in  the  last  question.  The  position  of  the  Ahluwalia 
chief,  although  not  strictly  sovereign,  had  yet  inde- 
pendent power,  which  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  Govemment  letter  before  referred  to — ^the  dis- 
tricts in  the  JaJandhar  Doab  ^'  will  be  maintained  in 
tihie  independent  possession  of  the  Sirdar."^  This  was 
in  perpetuity,  and  the  Govemment  had  no  right  to 
take  away  the  Police  jurisdiction  from  the  Baja. 
R^ja  RfBndhir  Ordors  woro  given  to  invest  the 
BinghimaMUd.         yoimg   Raja  with    the    customary 

khillat,   which  waa  done  by  the  Commissioner  in 
April  1853.t 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  youngest 
^      -   ^  .  -.    ^     brother  Suchet  Singh  begfan  to  de- 

Kaur  Bue\&t  Bingh  ...  . 

4Mirt9  ih€  90pmrm-    siro  a  dlvisiou  of  his  share,  and  the 

Chief  Commissioner  directed  this 
division  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  wilL  X  Th®  Raja  however  wished  Suchet  Singh 
to  abandon  his  claim  altogether,  and  petitioned 
against  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Government.  §  The 
Chief  Commissioner  addressed  the  Government  of 
India  and  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  21st  February, 
which  affirmed  the  will  and  directed  its  provisions 
to  be  enforced  should  the  brothers  not  agree.     Suchet 

*  No.  460,  of  17tb  November  1846,  of  Government  of  India. 

t  No.  296,  of  15Ui  April  1853,  from  Commiasioner  Trans  Satlej 
States  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

X  No.  577,  of  28rd  July  1853,  from  Chief  Commissioner  to  Com- 
missioner Trans  Satlej  States. 

§  No.  57,  of  30th  Jnly  1853,  from  Commissioner  Trans  Satlej  States 
to  Chief  Commissioner. 
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Singli  now  desired  diyiaion  and  it  ahould  be  eflbcied, 
giving  him  as  far  as  possible  outlying  hands  so  as 
not  to  break  up  the  estate  more  than  necessaiy. 
The  Raja  only  wished  to  allow  Suchet  Singh  25,000 
Bs.  a  year,  with  which  allowance  the  second  brother 
Bikrama  Singh  was^  at  this  time,  content.*  The 
Government  of  India  agreed  to  this  proposal  The 
will  had  been  affirmed  by  the  Grovemor  General, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  carry  it  into  effectt 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Trans  Satlej   States 

whi0h  is  smn^un^    was  accordingly  called  upon  to  carry 

*^  out  the  orders  of  Grovemment^  and 

report  on  the  arrangements  made,  but  the  Raja  was 

unwilling  to  allow  any  dismemberment  of  his  State4 

No  arrangement  could  be  come  to  between  the 
And  tarrud  imu    brothors  843  to  the  valuo  of  the  lands 
•^•*^  to  be  divided  ofl^  so  that  the  Com- 

missioner himself  had  the  assessments  ascertained, 
and  finding  that  the  two  Talukas  of  Wayan  and 
Bunga  were  certainly  within  the  amount  due,  made 
them  over  to  Suchet  Singh  in  April  1854.  In  this 
month  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
brothers,  and  Suchet  Singh  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  agreement  by  which  he  consented  to 
accept  a  smaller  jagir  with  subordinate  judicial 
powera  The  clause  relating  to  police  jurisdiction 
in  small  matters  could  with  difficulty  be  allowed  so 
»H«het  Mngh  <•    as    to    rcliove    the    Raja  of  res- 

ponsibuity.       The     chief     reason 


*  No.  575,  of  12th  August  1853^  from  Chief  Commissioner  to  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

t  No.  3,979,  of  9th  September  1858,  from  Government  of  India  to 
Chief  Commissioner. 

i  No.  787,  of  26th  September  to  Commissioner  Trans  fiatle}  States* 
and  No.  114  of  13th  December  from  Commissioner  Trans  Sati^  States 
to  Chief  Commissioner. 
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which  induced  Suchet  Singh  to  seek  a  compromise 
was  his  objection  to  reside  at  Bimga.  There  were 
only  three  large  towns  in  the  State  :  Kapurthalla, 
where  the  Kaja  himself  resided  ;  Snltanpur  and 
Phagwdra.  Of  the  two  outlying  districts  which  might 
most  conveniently  be  divided  off,  Fhagwdra  should, 
in  justice,  be  reserved  for  Bikrama  Singh,  the 
second  brother,  should  he  at  a  future  time  require 
partition.  Bunga  was  the  only  outlying  district 
available  for  Suchet  Singh,  with  which  Sultanpur 
could  not  be  jomed  m  it  was  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Kapurthalla  estate,  and  was  the  favourite 
shooting  groimd  of  the  Raja,  who  would  rather 
have  given  up  Kapurthalla  itself  Wayan  was 
added  to  the  share  of  Suchet  Singh  as  being  adjacent 
to  Bunga.  When  this  report  waa  made  some 
months  after  the  agreemment,  Suchet  Singh  was 
living  at  Kapurthalla,  but  was  on  bad  terms  with 
both  his  brothers  and  especially  with  Bikrama  Singh 
who  had  then  no  wish  to  take  the  share  to  which  he 
was  entitled  under  his  fkther's  will.  The  Raja  wished 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  jagir  assigned  to  Suchet  Singh 
should  be  subject  to  some  of  the  charges,  religious  and 
personal  grants,  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the 
whole  estate,  and  the  Commissioner  considered  that 
the  full  rates  at  which  the  lands  had  hitherto  been 
assessed  and  which  were  higher  than  would  be 
possible  under  English  re-assessment,  should  be  the 
estimate  in  allowing  Suchet  Singh's  share,  and 
in  this  case  Bunga  and  Wayan  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  him,* 


*  Two  memos  by  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Oommissioner  Tnms-Satlej 
States,  of  21>tli  December  1854. 
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In  forwarding  this  report   of  his  predecessor, 

Mr.  Edgeworthy  the  then  Gommis-- 
sioner  Trans-Satlej  States,  strong- 
ly recommended  that  Suchet  Singh's  request  to 
withdraw  his  application  for  partition  should  be 
favorably  considered.  The  Raja  would  allow  his 
brother  an  estate  of  Bs.  50,000  a  year,  with  subordi- 
nate judicial  powers,  and  this  Suchet  Singh  was 
willing  to  accept  in  lieu  of  an  estate  of  B&  100,000 
without  such  powers.  Even  supposing  the  proposal 
of  Suchet  Singh  to  be  rejected,  the  Government 
had  full  power  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  late 
Raja's  will,  should  it  think  fit,  and  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  if  the  two  shares  of  the  brothers 
were  deducted,  the  Raia  would  have  barely  suffi- 
cient  to  cany  on  the  luhninistration  and  tiie  Lrana 
might  fall  mto  arrears. 

The    actual    revenue    with,    its    charges  was 
asserted  by  the  Raja  to  be  as  follows :  * 

Total  value  of  estate,        -  *..  Rs.  5,77,763 


JagiTB  and  Dharamarth, 

...     „        53,332 

Shares  under  will, 

...     „      200,000 

Nazrana, 

...     „      138,000 

Dharamarths, 

96,976 

Dependants, 

...     „        69,924 

Total,  ...  Rs.  5,57,432 

Balance    for    State  and    personal 

expenses,  ...     ,,       20,331 


*  Letter  No.  12  of  16th  January  1855,  from  Commissioner  Trans- 
Satlij  States  to  Chief  Commissiouer. 
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The   Chief  Commissioner    agreed  to    neither 

proposal     With  regard  to   Suchet 
«M<  agrte  f  reo^t^    Singh's  withdrawal   of  his  applica- 
^     *****  tion  and    willingness  to  accept  a 

smaller  allowance  from  his  brother  it  wajs  observed 
that  the  brothers  had  been  allowed  ample  time  to 
settle  their  disputes  amicably.  This  they  did  not 
do,  and  the  districts  of  Bunga  and  Wayan  had  been 
divided  off  and  made  over  to  Suchet  Singh  in 
April  1854,  the  first  being  annexed  to  the  Hoshiar- 
pur,  the  second  to  the  Jalandhar  district.  With 
reference  to  this  partition  the  Government  had 
directed  the  will  to  be  carried  out,  and  there  waa 
no  possible  reason  for  objecting  to  the  arrangement. 
The  British  Government  had  no  cause  to  be  more 
anxious  that  the  estate  should  remain  intact  than 
the  late  Baja  had  been,  and  if  these  arrangements 
were  set  aside,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  new 
difficulties  would  again  speedily  arise« 

With  reference  to  the  second  point  it  was 
inexpedient  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  will,  which 
was  not  an  unjust  one,  and  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  British  Government  the  elder  brother  would 
never  have  been  Baja  at  all.  The  estates  left  would 
be  ample  if  only  the  large  expenses  for  jagirs, 
dharamarths  and  dependants  were  reduced  within 
moderate  limits.  The  districts  of  Bimga  and 
Wayan  were  directed  to  be  taken  over  at  their 
assessment  of  Bb.  85,000  and  the  balance,  iU. 
15,000,  was  to  be  made  up  from  adjacent  viUages.* 

The  Commissioner  submitted  a  list  of  villages 
which  might  most  appropriately  be  given  to  Suchet 
Singh,  but  urged  as  an  additional  reason  against 

*  No.  79  dated  31  st  Jaimary  1855  finom  Chief  GommiasioDer  to 
Commiflsioner  Traua-SatleJ  Sutea. 
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the  arrangement  that  Suchet  Singh  was  a  minor 
when  he  asked  for  partition,  and  since  his  majority* 
had  desired  a  compromise,  and  that  the  will  might 
now  be  modified  as  well  as  formerly  when  the  Go- 
vernment only  upheld  a  part  and  did  not  sanction  the 
supremacy  of  the  elder  brother.t 

The  Punjab  Government  sanctioned  the  villages 
detailed  being  made  over  to  Suchet  Singh,  but 
refused  to  reopen  the  general  question,  which  had 
been  definitely  settled.  Suchet  Singh's  majority 
was  absolutely  immaterial  in  a  political  case,  since  he 
was  of  full  discretion  when  he  made  his  application, 
and  the  British  Government,  as  Paramount,  had 
full  right  to  uphold  just  so  much  of  the  will  as  it 
thought  proper.J 

In    1860,    the    question    of    Suchet    SingVs 

Th^qu^Hi^nure^     scparato   jagir  was  again   revived. 

•fNNMNi  in  iBeo.         Colonel  Lake,  Commissioner  Trans- 

Satlej  States,  wrote  that  the  brothers  were  reconciled 
and  both  wished  the  separated  jagir  to  be  restored. 
"  They  have  interchanged  formal  agreements,  by 
"  which,  in  the  event  of  Government  sanctioning 
"  the  agreement,  the  Kour  Suchet  Singh  promises 
"  on  the  one  hand  fealty  and  obedience,  while 
"  on  the  other  hand  Raja  Randhir  Singh  binds 
"  himself  to  leave  Kour  Suchet  Singh  in  posses- 
"  sion  of  the  lands  made  over  to  him  by  the 
'*  British  Government  and  to  continue  the  grant 
"  to  him  and  his  heirs  on  certain  conditions  specified 
"  in  the  agreement"  The  popular  feeling  was  against 
the    will    of  the    late   Raja,    and    the    precedent 


•  Suchet  Singh  uttained  his  majority  25th  December  1854. 

t  No.  89,  from  Comiiiissioiier  Traiis-Satlej  States  to  Chief  Com* 
missioner,  dated  5th  May  1855. 

}  No.  533  from  Chief  CommiseioDer  to  Commissiouer  Tnms-Satlej 
States,  dated  8th  Jnue  1855. 
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migixt  lead  to  the  didmemberment  of  all  independent 
principalitie&  The  will  would  be  in  no  way  set  aside ; 
the  only  change  being  that  Suchet  Singh  would 
become  a  dependant  of  his  brother  instead  of  an 
ordinary  jagirdar,* 

The  Government  of  the  Punjab  strongly  sup- 

thtaf^s ulh^t  P^^^^^  *^s  recommendation,  urging 
Mmgh  if  again  im.  tho  gTcat  servicos  of  the  Kaja  dur- 
rSr^*"  *~-  ing  the  mutiny,  and  the  fact  that 
no  loss  would  accrue  to  Oovemment  nor  would  the 
will  be  set  aaide.  The  Supreme  Government  sanc^ 
tioned  the  arrangement  and  the  transfer  was  accord* 
ingly  madat 

In  1866,  the  brothers  again  quarreled,  and  the. 

Commissioner  of  Jalandhar  wrote 
Bingh  4eHr€0  M»    to    Grovemment — "  On    the    20th 

*'  April,  Sirdar  Bikrama  Smgh 
''  formally  announced  to  me  that  he  had  come  to  a 
''  complete  rupture  with  his  brother  the  Kaja  of 
''  Kapurthalla,  and  requested  that  the  provisions 
''  of  his  father's  will  might  be  put  in  force  as  directed 
"  by  the  Government  of  India."t 

The  Punjab  Government  replied  that  the  exist- 
mm  HgM  to  4to«    ^^^g  arrangements  could  not  be  dis* 
^••*^  turbed     The   Sirdar  again  urffed 

hi8  case,  pleading  the  provisions  of  the  ^1  and  the 
sanotioii  of  the  Government  which  only  allowed  it 
to  remain  in  abeyance  while  the  brothers  lived  to- 
gether amicably.§  . 

*  No.  309  of  27th  Deoember  1869,  from  CommlaBioiier  Gis-Sall^ 
States  to  Goveniinent  Pnnjab. 

t  No.  17  of  7th  January  1860  from  Government  Pnnjab  to  Got- 
ernmentoflndiai  and  Government  of  India  No.  343  of  28th  January 
1860. 

{^Now  180  of  I5th  Hay  1866  from  Commissioner  Jalandhar  to 
Government  Pni\)ab. 

§  Sirdar  BilLrama  SingVs  letter  of  the  30th  April  1866,  to  Commis- 
sioner Jalandhar. 
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Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh  then  applied  directly  to 
the  Government  of  the  Punjab,  but  was  informed 
that  he  must  now  abide  by  his  first  decision  of 
waiving  the  right  to  enforce  the  provisions  .of  the 
will* 

Bikrama  Singh  then  desired  to  be  informed  of 
The   Gorermment    j^  exact  Dosition,  and  of  the  decision 

were  not  bound  mm-  i:  ' 

der  auered  eircum-     of  tho  Puuiab  Govemment,  not  as 
the  win,  to  the  expediency  of  the  separation, 

but  on  his  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  claim 
it.  In  reply  the  Government  declined  to  reopen 
the  question.  The  rule  of  primogeniture  was  that 
which,  by  Hindu  law,  as  well  as  usage,  had  always 
applied  to  such  holdings,  and  when,  under  native 
rule  it  had  been  set  aside,  it  was  only  the  result  of 
an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  In  1852  the  Kiq^ur- 
thalla  territory  had  been  exceptionally  treated.  The 
Kaja  had  been  entitled  to  consideration  and  the  rule 
of  primogeniture  had  been  for  some  years  disr^arded. 
The  will  was  consequently  sanctioned,  but^  in  Sirdar 
Bikrama  Singh's  case,  it  was  not  carried  out,  BJid 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  had  absolved  the 
Government  from  any  obligation  to  carry  it  out^ 
after  a  lapse  of  1 6  years  and  after  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture had  been  authoritatively  laid  down  as 
the  ordinary  rule  of  procedure,  t 

Sirdar  Suchet  Singh  now  again  came  forward. 

suehet  Singh  Joins     He  dcsircd   that  his  jagir   which 

^n^^^^J!Z^*^    had    been    reunited  with    Kapur- 

reeiored  to  him^         thalla  might  bo  again  separated  as 


*  Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh's  letters  of  29th  May  and  9th  June  I860. 
and  reply  of  Government  Punjab,  Noe.  487  and  502  of  Ihe  9th  and  12tfa 
June. 

t  Agent  of  Bikrama  Singh  to  Punjab  Government,  of  26th  October 
1866 ;  and  reply  of  Punjab  Government^  No.  837  of  lOth  November  186& 
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the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  not  been  carried  out. 
The  points  in  the  agreement  to  which  he  especially 
referred  were— (L  )  "Suchet  Singh  is  vested  with 
authority  to  raise  the  assessment ;  ( ii. )  he  is  to 
exercise  all  the  jJowers  of  the  CoUectorate."  As 
regards  assessment  he  had  foimd  after  the  agree- 
ment was  signed,  that  no  enhancement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment assessment  was  permissible  until  the  term 
had  expired ;  and  with  regard  to  CoUectorate  powers 
the  Raja  had  only  allowed  him  to  try  summary  suits. 

The  Government  of  the  Punjab  declined  to 
discuss  a  question  which  could  only  tend  to  bring 
both  parties  to  ruin,  its  opinion  of  the  Raja's  con- 
duct differed  materially  from  that  of  Suchet  Singh, 
and  the  younger  sons  had  already  obtained  more 
than  they  coidd  legally  have  claimed.* 

A  few  months  later  the  Commissioner  reported 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Raja  and  Bikrama  Singh.  The  Raja 
was  willing  to  allow  his  second  brother  the  same 
provision  that  he  had  made  to  the  youngest ;  namely, 
Rs.  54,000  a  year,  including  a  life  jagir  of  Re.  25,000 
or  Rfi.  30,000,  and  a  cash  pension  of  Rs.  25,000  in 
Thsquttumure^  perpetuity.t  The  Punjab  Govern- 
il!^!/' x^^^r  ™®^*  requested  a  final  decision  from 
4seiMUn.  the   Government  of    India,  which 

alone  could  induce  Bikrama  Singh  to  agree  to  any- 
thing but  a  permanent  transfer  of  territory  yielding 
a  lakh  of  rupees  per  annum.  Suchet  Singh  was  not 
so  anxious  to  press  his  claim  as  Bikrama  Singh, 
who  was  much  better  off  than  his  younger  brother. 


*  Sachet  Singh  to  Government  Panjab,  of  \9th  November  1866 ; 
and  reply  of  Gtoverameut  Punjab,  No.  919  of  15th  December. 

t  No  ISO  of  12th  April  1867,  from  Ck>mmi8aIoner  Jalandhar  to 
Governmeut  Punjab. 
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for  besidea  hk  allowanoe  of  Bs.  50,000  he  had  an 
estate  of  at  least  equal  value  in  Oude,  which  although 
gained;  in  his  opinion,  by  his  own  personal  services 
alone,  must  justly  be  considered  as  in  part  owing 
to  his  position  with  his  brother*  the  Haja,  which 
allowed  him  opportunity  of  rendering  these  services.^ 

The  final  orders  of  the  Oovemment  of  India 
T^^.r4^^    were  given  in  February   1868  to 
ooMmtiMMf.  f^Q  following  effect  : — 

The  will  was  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the 
British  Government  in  1852,  Though  partition 
was  not  actually  demanded  yet  the  liability  to  par- 
tition was  affirmed*  Against  this  decision  the  Baja 
appealed*  but  it  was  distinctly  ruled  that  partition 
must  take  plpuse.  Since  then  nothing  had  occurred 
to  cause  the  Grovemment  of  India  to  form  a  differ- 
ent decision,  nor  had  there  been  any  surrender  on 
the  part  of  either  brother  of  this  right  in  case  of 
disagreement  The  reply  given  by  Lord  Canning 
at  the  Durbar,  in  1860,  clearly  appears  to  have  rela- 
ted only  to  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  execution  of  the  will 
was  held  in  abeyance,  and  conveyed  no  promise  that 
the  will  never  would  be  carried  out  t 

The  case  waa  one  of  equity  only,  which  was 
clear.  The  rule  of  primogeniture  was  not  absolute 
in  the  lesser  States  of  the  Punjab.  But,  in  any  case, 
the  arrangement  had  been  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  and  could  not  now  be  set  aside. 


*  No.  204  of  20th  May  1867,  fit>m  Government  Pai^jab  to  Qoy- 
ernment  of  India. 

t  Lord  Canning  spoke  at  the  Dnrbar  at  Phagwara  on  the  Slsi 
JanoaiT  1860,  to  the  following  effect,  as  reported  hy  Kirpa  Ram  the 
Raja*s  Vakil,  whose  memorandum  was  attested  by  the  Commissioner-* 
**  lu  coiisidei-ation  of  yonr  loyalty  I  bestow  upon  yon,  your  old  estate 
*'  in  the  Bari  Doah,  in  perpetuity,  and  the  will  of  yonr  late  father 
"  being  sei^  aside,  your  authority  is  restored  in  your  principality  as  before, 
**  includiug  the  ilaquas  of  Wayan  and  Bunga.*' 
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The  application  of  the  will  must  accordingly  take 
effect  as  regarded  both  brothers. 

Suchet  Singh  obtained  partition  of  an  estimated 
lakh's  worth  of  territory,  under  the  terms  of  the  will, 
and  became  a  British  Jagirdar.  The  new  assessment 
reduced  his  revenue  below  the  lakh,  but  this,  it  was 
observed,  must  be  adhered  to,  nor  could  he  claim  more 
from  the  Baja,  nor  raise  the  assessment  till  the  term 
of  settlement  had  expired, 

Bikrama  Singh,  it  was  ordered,  should  have  a 
lakh's  worth  of  territory  divided  off,  the  amount  cal- 
culated according  to  existing  revenues,  it  not  being, 
under  the  circumstances,  desirable  to  enforce  British 
assessments. 

By  the  will,  in  case  of  partition,  the  jurisdiction, 
fiscal,  criminal  and  civil,  might  be  transferred  to  the 
British  Government  or  be  exercised  by  the  brothers 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  Government. 
The  brothers  were  therefore  permitted  to  exercise 
aU  original  jurisdiction,  fiscal,  criminal  and  civil,  with- 
in  their  respective  shares. 

Each  brother  had,  under  the  will,  the  right  to 
come  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  Gk>vemmenL 
But  if  either  should  consent  to  remain  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Baja  while  still  retaining  his  or 
their  original  jurisdictional  so  muelr  tiie  better,  as 
thus  the  unity  of  the  Kapurthalla  State  would  be 
adequately  preserved.  ''  Lastly,  the  appanage  of 
**  the  two  brothers  Bikrama  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh, 
''  both  in  respect  of  separate  revenue  and  of  juris- 
diction, must  descend  to  their  lineal  male  issue 
according  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  the  elder 
son  inheriting  the  appanage  and  providing  a 
'^  moderate  maintenance  for  the  younger  sons,  if  any ; 
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**  on  failure  of  male  issue  lawfully  begotten,  the  ap- 
"  panage  would  revert  to  the  Raja,  or  the  represen- 
''  tative  of  the  Kapurthalla  AUuwalia  family  for  the 
"  time  being.* 

The  Baja  was  not  satisfied  with  this   decision 
Th00rd^msM^€d    of  tho  Vicerov,  and  appealed  to  the 
w^mwum:  Secretary  of  State  for   India,   who 

modified,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  terms  of  the 
decision,  although  the  validity  of  the  will  was  main- 
tained. The  following  is  his  despatch  to  the 
Viceroy  dated  12th  February  1869  : — 

"  I  have  received  and  considered  in   Council 

Fomgn  lettert,  seth     ''  with  all  tho  atteutiou  which  the 

October  1868.  No.  180.     « importanco  of  tho  subject  demands. 

No.  »9.     "  the  letters   of  your  Excellency's 
"  Government,  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin, with  accompanying   correspondence,    relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Kajah  of  Kapurthalla  and  his 
**  brothers. 

"  2.  It  it  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  late  Rajah's  will  and  the  sub- 
"  sequent  action  of  the  brothers,  so  fully  set  forth 
"  in  the  correspondence  before  me.  It  is  oflScially 
"  announced  that  on  the  31st  of  January  1860, 
'*  Lord  Canning,  Viceroy  of  India,  after  thanking 
"  the  Kajah  of  Kapurthalla  for  his  good  services 
in  the  field,  assured  him  in  open  Durbar,  that  his 
territory  was  given  to  him  in  perpetuity,  as  it 
"  existed  before  his  father's  death.  The  words  em- 
'*  ployed  by  the  Governor  General  were  these — '  In 
"  '  consideration  of  these  loyal  and  faithful  services, 
"  '  we  have  given  you  in  perpetuity  your  ancient 
'*  '  territory,  the  Ilaka   Bari   Doab.     The    will  of 
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•  No.  123,  of  l8t  February  1868,  from  Goverumeut  of  ludia  to  Go- 
Terumeut  Punjab. 
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'' '  your  late  father  has  been  annulled,  and  your 
''  '  dominion  has  in  all  respects  been  restored  to  you 
*  in  your  principality,  including  Wayan  and  Bun- 
'  gah,  on  the  same  footing  as  it  existed  in  former 
times.'  In  reference  to  this  speech  your  Excel- 
lency's Government  has  observed  that  the  reply 
"  given  by  Lord  Canning  at  the  Durbar  in  1860, 
''  clearly  appears  to  have  related  only  to  a  fact, 
"  namely,  that  the  execution  of  the  will  was  held  in 
'^  abeyance,  and  conveyed  no  promise  that  the  will 
"  never  would  be  carried  out. 

"  3,  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  this  view  of 
**  the  meaning  of  Lord  Canning's  words,  and  am 
^'  compelled  to  put  upon  them  a  different  interpre- 
''  tation.  That  interpretation  does  not  depend  upon 
**  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  English  equivalent  for 
"  the  expression  used  by  the  Viceroy  with  reference 
^*  to  the  late  Raja's  will,  whether  it  be  '  cancelled' 
*^  or  '  annulled'  or  simply  *  set  aside.'  It  depends 
''  on  the  whole  context  of  the  passage.  Lord  Can- 
'^  ning  associated  his  announcement  with  an  emphatic 
"  reference  to  the  political  services  of  the  Rajah. 
"  It  was  clearly  intended  to  convey  a  reward  for 
''  those  services.  If  it  had  been  the  mere  intima- 
'^  tion  of  an  existing  arrangement,  which  depended^ 
and  was  to  continue  to  depend,  upon  the  pleasure 
of  his  younger  brothers,  it  would  have  been  no 
''  reward,  and  the  reference  to  political  services 
^'  would  have  been  altogether  unmeaning.  But, 
'^  evidently  intended  as  a  reward,  it  assumed 
'^  necessarily  the  character  of  a  promise.  This 
''  reference,  deducible  from  the  whole  context  of  the 
''  speech,  is  confirmed  also  by  the  general  tenor  of 
previous  transactions  in  the  case.  The  will  of 
the  late   Rajah  had  involved  the   danger  of  an 
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''  eventual  division  and  dismemberment  of  the  raj. 
"  This  had  previously  been  prevented  by  voluntaiy 
agreement  among  the  brothers.     The  nature  of 
that    agreement    and   the    circumstanees    under 
''  which  it  was  brought  about^  indicated  how  great 
^*  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Rajah  to  prevent  the   dis- 
**  memberment  of  his  State,   and  what  a  calamity 
he  regarded  its  possible   occurrence.     No  fitter 
reward,  therefore,  could  be  given  by  the  Viceroy 
for  very  great  and  for  very  timely  service  than  to 
**  assure  the  Bajah  that  the  Government  of  India 
*'  would  remove  this  fear  for   ever  from  his  mind 
*'  I   cannot  doubt  that  this  was  Lord   Canning's 
meaning,  and  that  this  was  the  reward  to  which 
he  pledged  the  faith  and  authority  of  the  British 
**  Government. 

**  4.  In  these  circumstances  Her  Majesty's  Go* 
''  vemment  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  up- 
''  hold  the  decision  of  Lord  Canning,  and  to  decree 
''  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  lower  the  dignity  and 
'*  authority  of  a  Chief  who  has  been  among  the 
''  most  faithful  of  our  allies,  and  who,  when  his 
"  services  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Viceroy, 
**  received  such  assurances  from  him  in  open  Durbar. 

*^  5.  It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  that  the  Baja 
**  Runbeer  Singh  should  remain  as  now  in  full  pos- 
*^  session  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  entire  State. 
"  I  well  understand,  however,  the  feeling  which 
*^  appears  to  have  influenced  the  judgment  of  youf 
Government  in  the  case,  namely,  a  feeling  that 
every  consideration  should  be  shown,  and  that 
*'  full  justice  should  be  done  to  the  younger  brothers^ 
in  whose  favor  certain  testamentary  dispo6itionfi( 
had  been  made  by  the  late  Raja,  whieh  disposi- 
**  tions  had  been  treated  as  valid  by  the  Govecn- 
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ment  of  Iiidia.  But  no  injusti<:;€i  will  be  done  to 
the  brothers  if  that  arrangement  be  made  perman- 
ent to  which  they  had  themselves  voluntarily 
assented,  and  which  has  been  held  binding  during 
a  course  of  years.  They  should  receive  in  money, 
or  in  a  life  tenure  of  lands,  as  you  may  determine, 
the  full  value  of  the  shares  assigned  to  them  in 
their  father's  will.  But  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  in  the  case  of  the  younger  bro- 
thers  holding  lands  in  the  Kapiirthalla  State, 
they  are,  so  far  as  criminal  jurisdiction  is  concerned, 
to  be  held  in  entire  subordination  to  tiie  Baja, 
and  that  at  the  death  of  each,  the  revenue  of  the 
lands  held  by  him  shall  revert  to  the  Bajah,  a 
sufficient  provision,  to  be  approved  by  your 
Government,  for  the  family  of  the  deceased,  being 
made  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  estate. 

'^  6.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  this  distinct 
announcement  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab  will  be  able 
to  make,  under  your  imtructions,  such  an  arrange- 
ment  as  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Kour  Suchait  Singh  having  demanded  a 
separation  of  his  jagheer  from  the  principality 
has  no  claim  to  bind  the  Baja  to  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  him  in  1859." 


All  that  remained  was  to  atrangef  the  measures 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  instructions  of  the  Home 
Government  in  such  a  manner  ai^  to  leave  the  Baja 
and  his  brothers  no  just  cause  of  complaints 

The  conclusions  and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 

summanf  •/  the    State  worc  simply  that  Lord   Can- 

ordevB.  mng  s  declaration  of  the  annulment 

of  the  will  was  upheld  :   that  Baja  Bandhir   Singh 
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was  to  hold  the  State  in  full  sovereignty  :  that  the 
younger  brothers  were,  for  life,,  to  enjoy  the  whole 
share  in  money  or  lands  allotted  them,  under  the 
will ;  but  if  the  share  was  given  in  lands  they  were 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  Baja  in  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  younger  brothers  were   not  disposed   to 

Ths  difficuuy  9f    accept  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 

earnfing  out  •atis.    ^icnt  without  furthor  appcaL   and 

fattoryg        arrange  ^  ^  *  a    ^  ^ 

tneniM.  rcfusod  all  reconciliation   with   the 

Raja,  who  was  quite  willing  to  consider  the  dispute 
finally  settled.  It  thus  became  impossible  to  assign 
them  their  share  in  Kapurthalla  lands,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Punjab  was  only  able  to  recom- 
mend that  a  cash  allowance  to  the  amount  of  their 
shares  should  be  granted. 

This  amount  had  then  to  be  determined,   for 

Th€  amount  to    uudor  the  will  of  Raja  Nihal  Singh 

which  th€  poung^    ^j^^  vounffer  brothers  were  entitled 

brotherB  wore  ontU  •'  ^ 

tud.  to  land  worth  a  lakh  a  year.     But 

it  was  clearly  just  that  the  land  thus  made  over  to 
the  Sirdars  should  be  valued  at  the  assessment 
levied  by  the  Kapurthalla  Chiefs  although  when 
severed  from  that  State  it  would  become  liable  to  re- 
assessment on  the  principles  which  guided  the  British 
Government  in  Revenue  matters.  It  has  been  seen 
in  the  case  of  Kour  Suchet  Singh,  that  separa- 
ted lands  which  yielded  under  Raja  Nihal  Singh 
a  lakh  of  rupees  per  annimx^  under  the  light  and 
liberal  assessments  of  the  Government  only  yielded 
Rs.  52,014  a  year.  This  then  was  all  the  brothers 
were  entitled  to,  under  the  will,  for  if  they  elected 
to  become  British  jagirdars  they  must  also  accept 
the  loss   of  re-assessment  of  their  lands  :  and  should 
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cash  be  allowed  instead  of  land  they  could  only 
fairly  claim  a  pension  equivalent  to  the  revenue  of 
the  lands  as  re-assessed^  viz,  Rs.  52,000.  But 
the  Punjab  Government,  imwilling  to  give  Kours 
Bikrama  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh  any  cause  for 
complaint,  recommended  that  a  cash  allowance  of 
Bs.  60,000  should  be  paid  to  each  of  them  in  half 
yearly  instalments.  The  districts  of  Bunga  and 
Wayam  were  taken  over  from  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  and  he  was  permitted  to  claim  compensa- 
tion  for  any  permanent  improvemente  he  might 
have  eflfected.* 

This  voluminous  and  lengthy  caae,  which  has 
Theurminatim^of    givcu  risc  to  a  vast  amouut    of  ill- 
theca99.  feeling,    and    the    annoyance   and 

trouble  connected  with  which  may  be  reasonably 
assumed  to  have  broken  the  health  and  shortened  the 
life  of  Raja  Randhir  Singh,  is  now  finally  settled. 
That  the  younger  brothers  will  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  but  they  must 
at  least  know  that  the  British  Government,  as  para- 
mount, possessed  the  fullest  power  to  uphold  or 
annul  the  will  of  their  father  :  that  if  this  annul- 
ment was  made  after  the  mutiny  of  1857,  it  was 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Kapuxthalla  State 
and  to  reward  the  brilliant  and  devoted  services 
of  the  Raja ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  they  have  not  recei- 
ved everything  which  their  father  intended  for 
them,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  obtained  more  than 
they  had  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  claim. 


*  Commissioner  Jalandhar  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  t71 — 1094, 
dated  4th  May  1869;  Ghaverument  Punjab  to  Government  India,  No.  2*23 
dated  IGth  July ;  Government  of  India  to  Government  i*unjab,  No.  921, 
and  1272  dated  6tk  July  and  9tli  September  1869. 
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Itis  now  neeeasary  to  go  back  afew  years  in  ih.e 
i».m«««y/i«7.  history  of  the  femily,  to  the  time 
m»*th»m>Mf»i^u»t-  when  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
«fv*.  army    broke    out    in    May    1857. 

Raja  Randhir  Singh  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  evincing  his  loyalty  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  was,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Crown,  bound  to 
render  all  possible  aid  to  the  Government  in  times 
of  difficulty,  and  military  service  could  not  have 
been  demanded  from  him  as  he  paid  annually  a  tri- 
bute of  Re.  1,32,000  in  commutation  of  such  service. 
But,  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  out-break  at 
Dehli  and  Meerat,  the  Raja  marched  into  Jalajidhar 
with  every  available  soldier,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Bikrama  Singh  and  his  chief  advisers,  and 
remained  there  throughout  the  hot  seasou  at  the 
head  pf  his  troops,  a  portion  of  which  he  volunteered 
to  send  to  Dehli,  and  this  offer  was  pnly  not 
Hu  Bervue9  at  acceptod  as  their  presQjice  was  abso- 
jaiandhar.  lutely  required  at  Jalandhar.     On 

the  night  of  the  mutiny  at  this  town,  his  troops 
guarded  the  civij  statiop,  the  jail  and  the  treasury, 
and  he  detached  the  whole  of  his  Qavahy,  under 
General  Johnstone,  for  the  pursuit  pf  the  mutineers. 

In  Julv,  when  the  mutiny  at  Sialkot  rendered 

it  advisable  to  strengthen  the  star 
Ai  H,.Hiurpu..       ^.^^  ^^  Hoshiarpur,  the  Raja,  at  the 

request  of  the  authorities,  despatched  there  200 
Infantry,  100  Gavahy,  and  two  light  guns,  and  this 
force  remained  there  till  the  following  November, 
Prince  Bikrama  Singh  was  as  loyal  and  energetic 
as  his  brother,  and  their  example  \fas  so  well 
followed  by  the  Raja's  officers  and  troops,  that 
although  encampe4  fpr  siij:  naonths  in  the  npigh- 
bourhood  of  a  large  town,  and  with  the  example 
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before  them  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Government 
troops,  no  breach  of  discipline  occurred  and  their 
conduct  was  most  exemplary. 

The  effect  of  the  Baja's  decided  action  was  no 
BU4€eid€€aeiion    doubt  important.     The   Jalandhar 

had  m  good  efeci,  J)^^]^  ^^^  i|.  Jg  ^^^^  ^.J^^  ^CSt  affcctcd 

of  any  portion  of  the  Punjab,  and  its  inhabitants, 
prosperous  ^d  chiefly  agriculturists,  had  never  any 
desire  to  rise ;  yet  the  Government  was  nevertheless 
much  strengthened  both  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  and 
in  tbQ  C/is-So.tlej  by  the  Baja's  conduct.  Nor  did 
he  withhold  the  tribute  which  he  might  fairly  have 
deducted  for  the  pay  of  troops  which  he  was  not 
legally  compelled  to  supply,  but  paid  it  punctually, 
preferring  to  involve  himself  deeply  in  debt  than 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Government. 

The  force  of  the   Iliga  employed  during  this 
_  ^       ^    time  consisted  of  1,200    Infantry, 

ThB     number    of  r>t         t  i 

Kap^rthniia  •roQps  §00  Cavalry,  and  5  guns.  To  this 
**'        *  force    the    Supreme    Government 

sanctioned,  in  Noven^ber  1857>  ^  gratuity  of  Rs. 
12,000,  equivalent  to  ft  pionth's  pay  to  each  officer 
and  soldier.* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Baja  took  the 
side  of  Government  without  hesitation,  and  without 
having  had  time  or  opportunity  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  great  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs. 
After  the  moveable  column  had  marched  to  Dehli, 
the  only  reliable  force  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  was 
that  of  the  Baja,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred 
Europeans  forming  the  garrison  of  the  Philor  fort ; 


•  Letters— GommiasioneT^B  No.  189,  dated  17th  October  1857,  to 
Secretary  Chief  Commiflsioner ;  Government,  No.  4750,  dated  24th  No- 
Tember  1857,  with  Chief  GommissioDer^s  No.  8,  dated  8th  January  1858. 


the  same  number  of  invaUds  at  Jalandhar ;  nine 
hundred  Tiwana  horse,  and  a  newly  raised  regiment 
of  Punjab  Infantry.  The  Baja  did  not  waver  in 
his  loyalty  when  Dehli  continued  to  hold  out  against 
the  British  and  when  so  many  lukewarm  friends 
despaired  of  their  cause  ;  but  he  was  eager  himself 
to  lead  his  men  on  active  service,  and  that  this  was  no 
idle  offer,  intended  to  be  declined,  is  proved  by  hia 
subsequent  conduct  in  Oude. 

After  the  fall   of  Delhi  it  was  determined  to 

Th€  Kapurthaiia    disarm  thc  population  of  the  Jalan- 

duarmment.  ^^^  Doab,  aud  this  moasuro  the 

Raja  carried  out  in  his  own  territories  with  the 
utmost  readiness.* 

The   services  of  the  Raja  Randhir  Singh  were 
The  rewardB  for    most  cordially  acknowledged  by  the 
••^*^'  Government  of  India.     The  tribute 

due  from  him  was  reduced  by  Rs.  25,000  a  year  : 
one  year's  tribute  was  altogether  remitted,  and 
khillats  of  Rs.  15,000  and  Rs.  5,000  respectively 
were  conferred  upon  him  and  his  brother.  A  salute 
of  eleven  guns  was  assigned  to  him,  and  the  honorary 
title  of  Farzand-dilband  rd^ikh  ul  itik^,  while 
Bikrama  Singh  received  the  title  of  Buhadar.  t 

Early  in  May  1858,  the  Raja  of  Kapurthalla, 

with  the  approval  of  the  Supreme 
Rmndhir  Singh  in    Govemmeut,  led    a  contmgent  to 

Oude  during  18S9»         r\    :i         ci'i  -rt'i  in-i 

Oude,    Sirdar   Bikrama  Singh  ac- 
companying his  brother.     For  ten  months  the  Raja's 

*  Letters— No.  188,  Comtniasioner  Tratis-Satlej  States  to  Secretary 
ChiefCominis8ioiier,dated30th  January  1658,  and  No  962,  of  30th  No« 
vember  1858.  No.  188  of  Secretary  to  Chief  Corainissioner  to  Govenimeut 
of  India,  dated  8th  April.  No.  962,  Chief  Cominissiouer  to  Commissioner 
lYauB-Satlej  States,  dated  11th  December  1858. 

J  Letter  No.  1549  of  Governmeut  of  India  to  Chief  Commissioaer^ 
2iid  Jaue  1858. 
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force  did  admirable  service  in  the  field.  Six  times 
tiiey  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  captured 
nine  guns  :  the  Raja  and  his  brother  avoided  neither 
fatigue  nor  danger,  but  were  always  to  be  seen  at 
the  head  of  their  men  in  action,  where  they  fought 
with  conspicuous  bravery.*  The  presence  of  the 
BAJa  had  the  very  best  effect  upon  the  troops,  who 
not  only  fought  gallantly  but  gained  the  highest 
character  for  discipline  and  good  conduct  t  About 
the  end  of  March  1859,  the  Raja's  force  was  released 
from  service  and  returned  to  the  Punjab. 

For  the  services  of  his  troops  the  Baja  received 
Th9   eoftemtnent    two  lakhs   of  rupoes  as  had  been 

rewards    thea^   •««*-  .         .  i     i        n  y-Nt  •    /» 

vtoM.  previously  arranged   by  the   Umef 

Commissioner  of  Oude.|  The  native  officers  of  the 
contingent  received  khillats  of  S«.  500  each,  and 
the  English  officers  attached  to  it  received  the 
thanks  of  Government.  To  the  Raja  was  assigned 
a  khillat  of  Sa.  5,000. 

The  two  estates  of  Boundi  and  Bithouli,  con- 
fiscated by  the  rebellion  of  their 
owners,  were  granted  to  the  Raja 
on  istimrari  tenure,  at  half  rates,  he  assuming  all 
those  right  and  privileges,  and  none  other,  enjoyed 
by  the  former  owners.  The  Government  demand 
on  these  estates  was,  in  1858,  one  lakh  of  rupees. 
They  are  situated  on  the  river  Gogra ;  Boundi  on 
the  northern  bank  and  Bithouli  between  the  rivers 
Gogra  and  Chouka. 

*  Letter  No.  23  of  12th  JqIj  1858,  and  No.  40  of  lat  October  1858, 
fit>iii  Qovernor  Qeaend  to  Court  of  Directors. 

f  From  Lieutenant  Chamier  to  Military  Secretary  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Onde,  of  29th  January  1859. 

{  Chief  Commissioner's  No.  89  of  1st  July  1858  to  Gtovernment  of 
India;  and  Government  of  India  Nob.  5,2120  and  5357,  of  13th  Jnly 
and  2l8t  December  1858. 
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To  Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh  a  portion  of  the 

TheeHateofSirdttr    AkaoHA  estato  in  the  Baraitch  dis- 
Bikrmma  8ingh.         trict^  worth  Rs.  45,000  a  year  was 

granted  at  inll  Government  rates ;  and  others  of 
the  Raja's  followers  received  portions  of  the  same 
estate.*  This  property  has  lately  formed  the  subject 
of  a  civil  suit  which  is  still  in  the  Courts  and  cannot 
be  here  discussed,  the  subject  being  the  terms  on 
which  the  estate  is  held  and  the  future  right  of  the 
Baja  therein.  One  Court  has  lately  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Baja  and  against  Sirdar  Bikrama  Singh,  bat 
the  latter  is  understood  to  have  appealed  agiunst  the 
decision. 

A  garden,  valued  at  Bs.  1,300,  at  Narainghar 
in  the  Ambala  district,  which  had  been  resumed  hj 
the  British  Government  on  the  confiscation  of  ^e 
Cis-Satlej  estates  of  the  AhluwaUa  CSiief  after  the 
first  Sikh  war,  was  also  granted  to  the  Haja^  rent 
free,  in  perpetuity,  as  a  further  acknowledgment  of 
his  services  in  the  Punjab  in  1857-- 1 


•  Letter  No.  88  of  tOth  F^ebntary  1859,  from  Chief  Commissioimr 
Onde  to  Goveminent  of  India ;  No.  2008  of  r5th  April  1859,  from 
Government  India  to  Chief  Commissioner  Onde ;  No.  54,  of  November 
9th  1859  from  Seciefary  of  State  for  India  Co  Governor  General ;  No.  1 15, 
of  16th  July,  1859,  from  Governor  General,  to  Secretary  of  State ;  Letter 
of  22nd  Jannar}'  1859,  from  Commis^oner  of  Lucknow  to  Deputy  Com* 
missioner  of  Baraitch. 

t  No.  207  of  16th  Angnst  !858,  from  Chief  Commissioner  Punjab  to 
Government  India;  No.  382  of  11th  Angust  1858,  from  Judicial  Com- 
missioner Pnnjab  to  Chief  Commissioner;  No.  215  of  5th  August  1858, 
from  Commissioner  Trans-Sat lej  States  to  Judicial  Commissioner  ^  No. 
8631,  of  9th  October  1858,  from  Government  of  India  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner Punjab. 

The  Sanad  granting  the  estates  of  Bound!  and  Bithouli  to  the 
Raja  was  dated  15th  April  1859,  and  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Whereas  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude  that  during  the  disturbances  Rajah  Rundheer  Singh  Buhadoor 
Ahloowalea,  from  loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  came  in  person 
to  Luclcnow  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  rendered  valuable  service :  as  a 
mark  of  satisfaction,  I  hereby  confer  upon  llaja  Rundheer  Singh 
Btthadoor  the  semindaree  of  Boundee  and  Bithowlee  at  half  revenue 
in  istnmraree  tenure,  on  the  condition  that  in  time  of  diflkmlty  and 
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The  last  and  tKe  iuost  highly  valued  of  the 

ne  sanmdofAdop.    privileges  conferred  upon  Raja  Ran- 

"^'  dhir  Singh  was  the   right   of  adop- 

tion,  granted  by  the  following  Sanad  of  Lord  Can- 

ningy  Viceroy  and  Governor  General : — 

"  To  Farzand  Dilband  Kasikobl  Itiqad  Kaje- 
gan  Bajah  Kandheer  Singh  Buhadoor  of  Kuppoor- 
thalla. 

"  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  several  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India 
who  now  govern  theu-  own  territories,  should  be 
perpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  dignity 
of  their  houses  should  be  continued,  I  hereby,  in 
fulfilment  of  this  desire,  convey  to  you  the  assurance 
that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the  adoption  by 
yourself  and  future  rulers  of  your  State,  of  a  succes- 
sor, according  to  Hindu  Law  and  to  the  customs  of 
your  race,  will  be  recognized  and  confirmed. 

'^  Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  en- 
gagement thus  made  to  you,  so  long  as  your  house 
is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful  to  the  conditions 
of  the  treaties  grants  or  engagements  which  record 
its  obligations  to  the  British  Government." 

Raja  Randhir  Singh  had  always  been  desirous 
Th€  Mtaum  in  thm    of  regaining  those   estates   in  the 
?*r*.  f^.^'  .  ***     Bari  Doab  which  had  been  resumed 
9990rth€m.  on  the  death  of  Raja  Nihal   Singh 

in  September  1852,  for  they  had  been  the  first 
conquests  of  Sirdar  Jassa  Singh  and  included  the 
village  of  Ahlu  which  had  been  the   original  home 


danger  the  Rajah  shall  render  .militaiy  and  political  service.  It  is 
understood  that  this  grant  confers  on  the  Rajah  only  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  former  proprietors  of  the  above  zeniindaree  and  nothing  more. 

A  khiliat  of  the  valae  of  Rs.  .10,000  ten  thousand  rupees  is  bestowed 
upon  the  Rajah." 


of  the  family  and  from  which  their  name  had  been 
derived.  For  three  generations  they  had  been  held 
by  the  Kapurthalla  Chiefs^  and  their  resumption 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  bad  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Raja  Nihal  Singh,  who  had  performed  loyal 
service  in  1849  ;  but  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  applied  to  the  cases  of  all  conquest  tenure 
jagirdars.  The  whole  estate  was  estimated  by  Colonel 
Lawrence  at  Bs.  26,300  per  annum,*  and  included 
eighteen  villages  in  the  Lahore  district,  twenty-one 
in  the  Amritsar,  and  a  garden  at  Multan.  The 
Kegular  Settlement  had  much  diminished  the  value 
of  the  estate,  which,  in  1859,  was  only  estimated 
ThB  arguwtentf^  at  iis.  15,910  a  year,  exclusive  of 
r€9frati4m.  ^^le  Multau  garden.t    The  argument 

for  the  restoration  of  these  lands  was  that  the  Home 
Government  had  directed  a  reconsideration  of  all 
the  cases  of  the  conquest  tenure  jagirdars,  |  and  that^ 
under  the  operation  of  these  orders,  numerous  petty 
chiefs  in  the  Jalandhar  and  Hoshiarpur  districts 
had  regained  their  estates  with  some  fraction  of  each 
granted  in  perpetuity.  § 

It  was  urged  that  if  these  Chiefs,  who  had 
done  little  or  nothing  for  the  British  Government 
were  treated  with  such  consideration,   the  Baja  of 


•  Letter  of  Colonel  Lawrence  to  Biya  Nihal  SiBc^,  dated  Srd 
January  1850. 

t  This  was  below  the  real  valae  as  assessed  in  1861,  and  the  nnmber 
of  Tillages  was  incorrect  There  were  25  in  the  Amritsar  district,  1% 
in  Lahore.  The  total  value  was  Rs.  17,532-1-10  per  annum,  of  which 
the  Raja  drew  Rs.  16,742-0-0,  while  104-4-8  was  rent  free  in  perpetuity 
and  Rs.  685-6-2  rent  free  for  life.— Commissioner  Jalandhar,  No.  178, 
dated  13th  December  1861  to  Qovemment  Punjab. 

}  Despatch  of  Court  of  Directors,  No.  20  dated  17tii  July  1850. 

§  Supreme  Government  No.  1993,  dated  let  May  1857,  to  Chief 
Commissioner;  ditto  No.  2674  dated  6th  August  1858,  to  Chief  Commis- 
sioner ;  with  Chief  Commissioner*s  No.  445  dated  14th  May  1857,  and 
796  dated  6th  September  1858. 


Kapurfchalla,  whose  servioe  had  been  most  distin- 
guished, was  entitled  to  more  consideration.  That  the 
Government  would  incur  no  loss,  but  a  possible 
gain  of  Bb.  9,000  a  year,  as  the  Eaja  was  willing 
to  take  these  estates,  which,  by  the  Government 
Settlement^  were  only  worth  Bs.  15,910  a  year, 
in  exchange  for  the  remission  of  tribute  of  Bs. 
25,000  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in  1858. 

The  Government  of  the  Punjab  strongly  re- 

-«.-.-.      ^  -^      commended  that  the  wishes  of  the 

n^ja  acceded  to  and    Raja   should  bc  complied  with,  and 

these  estates  were  accordingly  grant- 
ed in  perpetuity,  in  exchange  for  the  remission  of 
tribute;  the  jagir  villages  remaining  subject  to 
the  civil  and  police  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.* 

The  Baja  was  not,  however,  quite  satisfied.  He 
M9  deHroB   full    dosired  to  have  the  same   full   and 
9uugt9.  sovereign  power  m  his   Bari   Doab 

estates  as  he  enjoyed  in  his  Jalandhar  territory,  and 
he  also  wished  to  consolidate  his  estates  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bias  by  giving  up  certain  isolated 
villages  in  the  Lahore  and  Amritsar  districts  and 
receiving  others  of  equal  rental  adjoining  his  territory. 
But  this  proposition  the  Government  was  not  pre- 
pared then  to  entertain,  and  the  Baja  was  informed 
that  if  the  estate  could  be  conveniently  consolidated 
he  might  hereafter  receive  the  Magisterial  powers 
which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  jagirdars  in  the 


*  Letters  No.  204,  dated  28rd  December  1859,  from  Gommigsioner 
Tnms-Satl^  States  to  Secretary  Qoverpment  Punjab ;  letter  of  Raja  Ran- 
dhirSii^h  to  Miyor  Lake,  dated  16th  December  1859;  and  No.  18, 
dated  7th  January  1860,  from  Secretary  Government  Punjab  to  Ooyem- 
ment  of  India;  No.  245,  dated  28th  January  1860,  from  Qovernmeutof 
India  to  Secretary  Government  Punjab. 


r 
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Punjab.*      The   Raja  had  no   wish  for  the    con- 
solidation of  the  jagir  unless  he  could  also  obtain 
sovereign  powers  ;  but  the  Government  after  further 
whieh  the  Govern.    Consideration  maintained  its  opinion 

«menC are  indispoeed       ,t      ,     » .  i     •      i  i         a  -i 

tc  gram.  that  it  was  unadvisaole   to  change 

the  jurisdiction  of  viUages  which  had  been  for  fifteen 
years  under  British  administration.t 

In    1861,   the   Chief    Commissioner  of  Oude 

New  Htu  given  to     addrcsscd  the  Supreme  Government 

the  Baja  of  Kap^    to    thc    cflfect    that    the    Raja   of 

thalla  OM  an   Ondo  \ 

Taiuhdor.  Kapurthalla,  though  of  far  higher 


•  Letter  of  Raja  Randhir  Singh  to  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej  States, 
dated  10th  March  1860;  No.  56,  dated  17th  April  1860,  from  Oominis-. 
filoner  Trans-Satlej  States  to  Government  Punjab  ;  No.  491,  of  Govern- 
ment Punjab,  to  Commissioner  Trans-Satlej  States,  dated  25th  April  186c% 

t  Letters  No.  178,  of  Commissioner  Traus-Satlej  States  to  Govern* 
ment  Punjab,  dated  ISth  December  1861 ;  No.  683,  of  Government 
of  Punjab  to  Government  of  India  dated  12th  December  1862 ;  No.  92, 
of  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab  dated  26th  Januaiy  1863; 
No.  21,  of  Commissioner  Amritsar  to  Government  Punjab,  dated  27th 
February  1863;  No.  442,  of  Goverumeat  of  India  to  Govemment 
Punjab,  dated  Slst  August  1864. 

A  case  may  here  be  alluded  to  as  affording  a  precedent  for  the 
determination  of  claims  to  lands  belonging  to  States  situated  on  different 
banks  of  a  river  and  affected  by  changes  in  the  river^s  channel.  In  1860, 
two  villages  Jhugian  Raian  and  Jhugian  Dogaran  were  cut  from  the 
Kapurtlialla  side  of  the  Bias  river  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  stream 
and  added  to  the  British  bank.  The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Kapur- 
thalla  State  to  claim  separated  lands  was  long  discussed,  and  in  1869  it 
was  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Government  that  the  villages  should  continne 
to  be  owned  by  the  Raja,  the  principle,  in  such  cases,  being  that  if  the 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  so  gradual  as  to  escape  observation, 
the  villages  and  their  revenue  would  belong  to  the  British  Government, 
but  that  if  the  change  was  sudden,  then  rights  of  all  kinds,  whether  of 
jurisdiction,  administration  or  revenue,  remain  as  before.  This  was  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  Government  of  India  No.  3,631, 
dated  24th  August  1860,  and  approved  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  his 
despatch  No.  3,  dated  16th  January  1861. 

Letter  of  Government  of  Punjab  to  Government  of  India,  275 — 1,055 
dated  1st  September  1869 ;  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab 
dated  21st  October  1869  ;  and  Government  Punjab  to  Financial  Com- 
missioner No.  1,315,  dated  12th  November  1869. 

A  similar  case  had  occurred  in  1857,  when  under  orders  conveyed 
in  Supreme  Government  letter  No.  2,551  dated  12th  June,  eight  villages 
which  by  the  action  of  the  river  Satlej  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Firospar 
district  and  transferred  to  the  Kapurthalla  side  of  the  river,  were  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  administration  of  the  Riga. 


position  than  Maharajas  Man  Singh  and  Dirg 
Bijai  Singh  of  Bulrampur,  being  an  independent 
ruler  in  his  hereditary  estates,  was  yet,  in  Oude, 
in  an  inferior  position,  and  requested  that  some 
honorary  title  might  be  accorded  to  him  as  would 
place  him  above  the  ordinary  Oude  Talukdars. 
The  Government  accordingly  sanctioned  the  Raja  of 
Kapurthalla  being  addressed  as  Raja  Rajagan,  or 
Raja  of  Rajas.*  This  title  is  only  in  force  in  Oude 
and  not  in  the  Punjab,  to  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  apply. 

The  Raja  desired  to  be  invested  with  the  same 

MopereUm  tiowon      P^^^^^  ^    ^^®  Oudo    CStatCS    aS    ho 

imi>HderefuM€d,anA  excrciscd  iu  his  estate  in  the  Fun- 
0»c    mgeo  99      .    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  estatos  and  full  powers 

within  them  should  be  given  to  him  in  the  Punjab 
in  exchange  for  those  in  Oude.  "The  Government 
held  out  no  hopes  whatever  that  this  request  would 
ever  be  granted,  t 

At  Lahore,   on  the  17th   October   1864,    His 
Th€  Btar  of  India    Excelleucy    tho  Vlccroy  and  Go- 
ju^ja.  vernor  General  mvested  the   Raja 

with  the  insignia  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India.  The  Raja  was  attended  by  eight 
of  his  principal  relatives  and  Sirdars.  The  follow- 
ing Chiefs  were  present  at  the  ceremony :  the 
Maharajas  of  Kashmir  and  Pattiala,  the  Rajas  of 
Jhind,  Mandi,  Faridkot,  Chamba,  Suket  and  Goleria ; 
the  Nawabs  of  Maler  Kotla,  Patowdi,  Loharu 
and  Dojana,  and  the  Sirdar  of  Kalsia.  The  Raja, 
who  received  a  salute  of  eleven  guns  on  his  arrival 


*  Secretary  Chief  CommiMioner  of  Oade  to  GoYernment  of  India, 
No.  312,  dated  20th  February  1861 ;  and  Government  of  India  to 
Secretary  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  No.  1,096,  of  12th  Mai*ch  1861. 

t  Extract  from  Proceedings  of  GoTemmeut  of  India  in  the  Foreign 
Department  of  6th  March  1862. 
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and  departure,  was  conducted  to  the  Viceroy  by  the 
Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  the  only  Knight  of  the  order 
present,   and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  order. 

Th€     vi^ew^'s  T^^    Viceroy    addressed    the 

^•••^**  Baja  in  Hindostani  to  the  follow- 

ing effect : 

''  Baja  Randhir  Singh,  Kaja  of  Kapurthalla^ 
''  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself 
''  empowered  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
''  Queen  of  England  to  confer  on  you  so  great  a 
**  mark  of  her  favour  as  that  of  the  Star  of  India. 
"  This  honor  has  only  been  granted  to  those  Princes 
'^  and  Ghiefii  who  unite  high  rank  with  great  per- 
**  sonal  merit.  It  rejoices  me  to  instal  you  among 
''  the  chosen  number. 

"  Your  grandfather,  Sirdar  Fatah  Singh,  was 
''  a  chief  of  considerable  renown.  He  was  the  well 
''  known  leader  of  the  Ahluwalia  confederacy,  and 
**  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  great  Maharaja 
**  Banjit  Singh.  Your  father,  Kaja  Nihal  Singh, 
"  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  when  yoa  were  yet  a 
"  youth.  When  he  passed  away  your  Highness 
''  succeeded  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
"  have  worthily  discharged  them.  When  the  mutiny 
**  of  1857  broke  out,  you  were  one  of  the  foremost 
♦'  Chiefs  of  this  country  to  do  your  duty  and  range 
yourself  on  the  side  of  the  British  Government, 
After  the  fall  of  Delhi  your  Highness  headed 
your  troops,  conducted  them  to  Oude  and  there 
'^  assisted  m  recovering  that  province.  For  these 
*^  services  you  received  at  the  time  much  praise  and 
'^  liberal  rewards ;  and  now,  to  crown  all,  you  are 
about  to  obtain  a  most  signal  mark  of  honor  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and   India. 


t€ 
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^  In  the  name  then  of  the  Queen,  and  by  Her 
^  Majesty's  commands,  I  now  invest  you  with  the 
''  Honorable  Insignia  of  the  Star  of  India^  of  which 
^  Most  Exalted  Order  Her  Majesty  has  been  graci- 
**  ously  pleased  to  appoint  you  to  be  a  Knight. 
**  I  have  addressed  you  in  Hindostdnl,  in  order 
''  that  the  Princes  and  Chiefii  now  present  may 
'^  the  more  readily  participate  in  this  ceremony, 
**  and  that  your  relatives  and  friends  may  be  more 
''  highly  gratified,  otherwise  I  should  have  spoken  in 
''  English,  for  I  know  that  you  thoroughly  under- 
''  stand  my  language.  This  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
''  has  operated  as  a  bond  of  union  between  your 
"  Highness  and  my  countrymen." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Viceroy 
placed  the  Bibbonand  Collar  of  the  Order  round  the 
Baja's  neck  and  delivered  to  him  the  Star.^ 

Family  troubles  and  the  dispute  regarding 
the  partition  of  the  Kapurthalla  estates  between 
himself  and  his  younger  brothers  much  embittered 
the  last  years  of  Raja  Kandhir  Singh's  life,  and  for 
some  time  he  almost  abandoned  the  Punjab  and 
resided  upon  his  Oude  property,  till  the  news  that 
his  territory  was  not  to  be  divided  allowed  him  to 
return  with  honor. 

The  Raja  had  for  long  been  desirous  of  paying 


Th€  visu  of  ih€    a  visit  to  England,  and  his  satisfac- 

tion  at  the  successml  result  of  his 


appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  matter  of 
the  division  of  territory  was  so  great  that  he  decided 
to  leave  for  England  early  in  1870,  and  remain  there 


•  Notification  of  Sopreme  Govenunent,  Na  600  of  18th  October 
1864. 
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for  a  year  if  the  climate  should  agree  with  him.* 
He  made  arrangements  for  the  proper  administration 
of  his  State  during  his  absence,  leaving  his  son, 
Kharak  Singh,  in  charge  with  responsible  ministers, 
every  matter  of  importance  being  directed  to  be 
reported  to  him  in  England.  The  Baja  left  Kapur- 
jffto  iunmt  mn4  thalla  for  Bombay  on  the  15  th  of 
'••**'  March.     He  had  long  been  in  a 

very  deUcate  state  of  health,  from  an  affection 
of  the  liver,  and  was  urged  by  many  of  his 
friends  to  abandon  his  intention  for  the  present. 
But  all  his  arrangements  had  been  made  and  he  was 
most  unwilling  to  delay  the  visit  to  England 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  hearty  and  fix>m  which 
he  anticipated  so  much  pleasure.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Scarcely  had  he  left  Bombay  when 
he  became  seriously  ill,  and  when  the  ship  reached 
Aden  there  was  no  hope  of  his  life.  A  committee 
of  medical  officers  was  called,  but  they  declared 
the  Raja  could  only  live  a  few  hours,  and  advised 
his  being  taken  on  board  the  mail  steamer  just 
leaving  Aden  for  Bombay.  This  was  done,  and 
soon  after  his  removal  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  t 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Bombay,  where  it  was 
received  by  his  son  Prince  Kharak  Singh,  who  had 
hurried  from  Kapurthalla  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
illness.  He  took  the  body  to  the  sacred  city  of 
Nasik,  where  the  ceremony  of  cremation  was  per- 
formed, and  a  fortnight  later  the  ashes  of  Baja 
Kandhir  Singh  were  conveyed  to  Hardwir. 

*  Government  of  India,  dated  18th  Febrnarj,  and  7th  14th  and 
19th  March,  1870.    Government  Punjab,  No.  292  dated  13th  September 

1869.  Government  of  India  No.  1389,  dated  29tb  September  1869. 

t  Letter  of  Colonel  Lees,  dated  Aden,  April  2nd,  to  Secretary  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Report  of  Medical  Board,  dated  April  2nd  1870.  Aden. 
Letter  from  Prinoe  Kharak  Singh  to  the  Viceroy,  dated  18th  April 

1870,  and  29th. 
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The  sanction  of  the  Viceroy  was  at  once  solicited 
to  the  recognition  of  Prince  Kharak  Singh  to  the 
estates  and  titles  of  his  father,  *  and  this  sanction 
was  at  once  granted,  with  an  expression  of  deep  and 
sincere  regret  at  the  news  of  the  Raja's  death. 
"  The  British  Government,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "  has 
*^  lost  in  him  an  attached  and  valued  friend,  and  a 
"  Chief  who,  by  a  vigorous  and  progressive  admin- 
''  istration,  set  an  excellent  example  to  other  native 
"  rulers.  The  valuable  services  which  he  rendered 
"  to  the  British  Government  in  time  of  trouble  and 
"  danger  will  not  be  forgotten  ".t 

The  installation  of  Prince   Kharak  Singh  took 
TheiH$Miationof    place  ou  the  12th  of  May.     Colonel 
stttgh.  Uoxe,  Commissioner  ot   Jalandhar, 

attended  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  a  large 
number  of  visitors  were  present,  English  and  native. 
The  customary  ceremonies  were  performed  and 
khillats  were  presented  on  the  part  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  independent  Chiefs.J  During  the 
ceremony  of  the  installation  an  address  was  present- 
ed from  the  subjects  of  the  Kapurthalla  State,  con- 
gratulating Prince  Kharak  Singh  on  his  accession, 
and  offering  large  contributions  towards  a  memorial 
in  honor  of  the  late  Eaja.  This  address  and  the 
reply  of  the  Raja,  showing  so  much  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  so  much  enlightenment 
on  tie  part  of  the  young  Prince  cannot  be  omitted 
here.     They  may  well  be  accepted  as  a  good  omen 


*  Government  Pui\jab  to  Goverument  of  India,  No.  128^,  21st 
April  1870. 

t  Government  of  India  to  Government  Punjab,  No.  14,  A.  P. 
dated  5th  May  1870.  Government  Punjab  to  Commissioner  Jalandhar, 
No.  517  dated  7th  May  1870.  Commissioner  Jidandhar  to  Government 
Punjab,  No.  191,  1196  dated  26th  April. 

}  GoDunissioner  Jalandhar  to  Government  Punjab,  13th  May  1870. 
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for  the  new  reign,  and  a  promise  that  the  liberal 
opinions  of  Baja  Bandhir  Singh  are  shared  by  hk 
son. 

Address  to  H.  H.  the  Rajcih  of  Kapurthcdla 

hy  his  subjects. 

(Translation.) 

*'YouR  Highness, 

'^  We  the  servants  and  subjects  of  Ka{)urUuJla 
'^  State  and  of  Your  Highness's  Oudh  Estates  bow 
'^  down  our  heads  with  reverent  thanks  to  the 
'^  Almighty  God  for  His  Grace  in  giving  us  this  auspi- 
"  cious  opportunity,  through  the  royal  protection  and 
"  figivor  of  the  British  Government,  of  witnessing  these 
'^  entertainments  of  your  installation  to  the  throne 
vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of  your  r^iowned 
and  much  esteemed  father.  Our  past  experience  of 
Your  Highness's  benevolent  and  just  rule  during 
the  late  Maharaja's  life-time  confirms  our  hopes 
''  that  you  will  inherit  all  the  noble  qualities  of  your 
''  father,  and  will  soon  remove  from  our  hearts  the 
**  heavy  grief  sustained  by  the  loss  of  our  late  beloved 
''  master,  now  that  you  are  given  scope  of  displaying 
"  your  hitherto  latent  virtues. 

'^  Almost  all  your  illustrious  ancestors  since  they 
^'  grew  into  power  have  been  remarkabfe  |br  their 
"  meritorious  exploits,  but  when  we  consider  the  noble 
**  deeds  of  your  father,  our  grief  for  his  decease  takes 
*^  a  permanent  shape.  The  little  space  at  our  com- 
''  mand  forbids  our  entering  into  the  details  of  his 
works ;  we  would  however  cursorily  run  over  them. 
Previous  to  the  accession  of  the  late  Maharaja  to 
the  musnud,  the  Government  revenue  was  in  an 
'^  anomalous  state,  as  in  other  native  principalitiea 
''  The  product  of  the  fields  was  attached  to  make  it 
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''  good|  'wbidh  naturall  J  resulted  in  the  jiiin  of  the  ryot 
''  and  the  usurpation  of  his  property  by  a  stronger 
''  party.  But  His  Highness  seeing  the  evils  of  tills 
'^  system  fixed  the  State  jumma  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  regulated  the  rights  of 
the  tenahts  and  the  proprietors,  by  which  all  enjoyed 
^'  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  in  a  short  time  grew  so 
**  rich  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  the  village 
'*  *  Sfaahokars'  under  whose  heavy  debts  they  ever 
'^  before  groaned. 

^*  In  judicial  a£[airs  the  administration  has  been 
so  consolidated  that  all  classes  of  the  subjects  have 
been  prosperous  and  secure,  and  might  no  longer 
"  triumphs  over  right. 

'^  The  police  establishment  and  the  police  sta- 
''  tions  have  been  appointed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
"  British  territory.  The  following  short  account  of 
**  the  reigning  members  of  the  Ahluwalia  family 
''  would  place  His  late  Highness's  career  in  contrast 
''  with  his  predecessors, 

**  Nawab  Jassa  Singh,  the  first  Chief  of  the 
**  family,  obtained  so  niudi  power  and  influence  in  the 
**  Khalsa  Army  as  to  be  unanimously  recognized  by 
**  them  as  their  King.  His  next  successor,  Bhag 
**  Singh,  was  also  just  and  wise,  but  as  he  was  too 
''  merciful  and  mild  a  ruler,  the  managers  of  his 
^^  estates  rose  into  insurrection  against  him  which 
'^  diminished  the  sise  of  his  dominions.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  renowned  son  Maharaja  Fatah  Singh, 
who  reduced  his  insubordinate  deputies  into  subjec- 
tion and  greatly  enlarged  his  estates.  He 
^' exchanged  turbans  with  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh,  at 
*^  Fatahbad,  in  token  of  firatemity,  and  it  was  in  his 
**  reign  that  the  first  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  British 
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^'  Grovemment  with  the  Punjab  was  entered  into  in 
1806  between  himself  personallj  on   his  own  part 
and  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  Banjit  Singb ; 
*'  and  Lord  Lake  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern - 
*'  ment.      The    Sirdars   Banjit   Singh  and   Fatali 
^'  Singh  are  mentioned  there  in  terms  of  equaJily. 
'^  But  subsequently   Maharaja  Banjit    Singh    not 
"  remaining  true  to  his  promise,  taking  ad vantagfe  of 
''  his  residence  in  his  Cis-Satlej  estates,  took  posses- 
'*  sion  of  a  greater  portion   of  his  territory  in  the 
''  Jalandhar  and  Bari  Doabs,   with  a  part  of  the 
Amritsar  city  called  Kattra  Ahluwalia  after  the 
name  of  the  fpinily.     His  son  Baja  Nihal  Singh 
'*  followed  him  to  the   raj.     During  his  reign  the 
''  administration  was  peaceful  and  prosperous.     But 
"  by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his   mutinous  amay 
^'  against  the  British  troops,   he  lost  his  hereditary 
"  Cis-Satlej  estates,  which  deprived  the  State  of  half 
of  its  size.     His   Highness   Baja  Bandhir  Singh 
came  next  on  the  stage.     Like  his  great  grand- 
father Baja  Jassa  Singh,  his  reign  was  marked  with 
^'  daily  aggrandizen^ent  of  his  power  and  influence 
"  and  of  his  very  attractive  qualities.     The  estates 
"  of  Fatahabad,  which  were  the  ancestral  patrimony 
*'  of  the  Ahluwalia  dynasty,  were  resumed  by  Govern- 
'^  ment  after  the  demise  of  Baja  Nihal   Singh,  like 
"  similar  life-tenure  jagirs  of  other  Sirdars.     But 
"  Maharaja  Bandhir  Singh  received  them  back  from 
"  the  British  Government  after  his  meritorious  con- 
"  duct  in  the  Sepoy  war  of  1857  and  1857.    He  also 
"  received  valuable  estates  in  Oudh,  in  recognition  of 
"  his  eminent  services  in  the  mutiny.     He  protected 
"  his  patrimonial  state  from  two  diflFerent  blows,  1st 
in    1853   from  the  contemplated  partition  of  the 
ilaquas  Wayam  and  Bhunga^  and  subsequently,  in 
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1868,  from  the  proposed  division  of  the  territory, 
the  latter  by  appealing  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  He  received  the  honorary  titles 
Farzand  dilband  Raz  i  khul  itikhad  Doulat  Eng- 
lishia  and  Raja-i-Eajgan,  the  President  of  the 
Taluquadars  of  Oudh,  and  was  honored  with  the 
highest  mark  of  Her  Majesty's  favor,  viz..  Knight 
"  of  the  Grand  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order 
"  of  the  Star  of  India.  He  received  the  mutiny 
*'  medal,  which  though  of  a  lower  order  as  a  decoration 
"  than  the  Star  of  India,  His  Highness  gloried  in 
wearing,  in  remembrance  of  havingled  hisforces  per- 
sonally  in  combat  against  the  enemies  of  the  Queen. 
His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
''  Calcutta  Durbar  remarked  that  such  a  medal  did 
"  not  adorn  the  breast  of  any  other  Chief  present  on 
'^  the  occasion,  which  shows  that  his  late  Highness 
'^  was  justified  in  attaching  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
"  medal.  The  town  of  Kapurthalla  previous  to  the 
"  time  of  the  late  Maharaja  was  a  mere  collection  of 
"  hamlets.  But  in  his  administration  buildings  grew 
"  up  in  it.  The  bazars  and  streets  have  been  properly 
'*  built ;  on  the  principal  public  streets  trees  have  been 
'^  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  shops  of 
"  different  manufactures  have  been  opened  by  firms 
"  from  Kashmir,  Amritsar,  and  other  large  towns. 
The  towns  of  Fhagwara  and  Sultanpur  have  simi- 
larly been  improved,  and  gardens  and  houses  and 
'^  beautiful  houses  have  been  erected  in  various  places 
**  in  the  Kapurthalla  State  and  elsewhere.  Schools 
''  have  been  established  here  on  the  model  of  those  in 
the  British  dominions.  A  canal  His  Highness  had 
proposed  to  excavate  in  Kapurthalla,  and  establish 
^'  a  great  hospital  here.  But  alas,  his  benevolent  aims 
''  remained  incompleted.     His  Highness's  dealings 
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''  with  the  British  €k>venuaent  were  equally  credit- 
''  able  to  him,  and  won  for  him  the  esteem  and 
''  respect  of  the  authorities.  His  heroic  deeds  in  the 
'*  eventful  year  of  1857-58,  performed  in  his  own 
''  pelrson,  first  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  and  afterwardls 
'^  in  Oude,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  mention 
**  of  them. 

**  More  reoentiy,  in  the  late  disturbances  on  the 
North  Western  Frontier  and  at  the  beginnings   of 
the  Abyssinian  expedition,   His  Highness  volun- 
''  teered  his  aid,  and  on  both  occasions  received  the 
^'  thanks  of  the  Punjab  Government.    His  Highness 
**  had  a  very  earnest  desdre  of  personally  paying  his 
homage  to  his  sovereign  the  Queen,  for  which  he 
undertook  his  last  disastrous  journey  to  England. 
Seeing  symptoms  of  aliment  in  his    features,    his 
"  officials  long  prevented  him  from  commencing  this 
journey,  but  nothing  could  shake  his  ardent  desire 
of  presenting  himself  to  Her  Majesty,  with  besides 
the  hopes  of  returning,  restored  in  health,  from  his 
voyage.   We  greatly  lament  that  he  was  not  allow- 
""  ed  to  carry  out  his  energetic  aims,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  benign  effects  of  his  rule  we  reverentially 
raise  our  eyes  to  Heaven  and  trust  that  the  Al- 
**  mighty  Monarch  has  given  his  soul  the  same 
''  peace  which  we  enjoyed  under  him.     In  order  t6 
'^  evince  our  gratitude  to  the  late  Maharaja  for  hid 
paternal  kindness  to  us  and  for  the  happiness  we 
enjoyed  under  him,  we,  the  servants  and  subjects 
of  his  Kapurthalla  and  Oude  estates  have  raised 
"  the  sum  of  1,25,000  Rs.  by  voluntary  contribution, 
"  which  we  present  to  His  Highness  Maharaja  Khar- 
**  ak  Singh  and  ask  him  to  spend  it  on  the  erection 
^'  of  a  memorial  at  Kapurthalla  in  commemoration  of 
^'  the  much  lamented  Mahari^a  Bandhir  Singh'd 
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merciful  and  just  rule,  by  which  our  posterity  may 
feel  themselves  proud  of  being  under  the  sway  of 
the  representative  of  such  an  illustrious  princa 

"  "We  conclude  this  address  with  our  heartfelt 
prayer  to  God  that  he  may  ever  protect  this  State 
from  all  dangers,  and  ever  keep  it  prosperous 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government. 

"  May  our  young  Mahawuzer  be  long  spared  to 
rule  over  us  as  his  honored  father  did,  and  carry  us 
still  further  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  progress 
and  civilization  in  India." 
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Reply  to  the  ahoue. 

TranskUwn. 
"  Gentlemen. 

"  Indeed,  as  you  have  described,  my  late  lamen- 
ted father's  death  must  have  caused  you  deep  grief. 
His  loss  has  been  felt  by  me  with  a  greater  sorrow. 
But  as  we  are  all  destined  to  this  common  lot  and 
our  existence  in  this  world  is  only  transient,  we  can- 
not but  patiently  bear  such  misfortness.  I  feel  my- 
self very  thankful  to  you  for  the  large  sum  of  Rs. 
1,25,000  which  you  have  collected  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  in  honor  of  my  deceased  &ther,  which 
show  your  hearts'  attachment  for  him.  It  delights 
me  the  more  to  find  that  out  of  this  Rs.  25,000  have 
been  contributed  by  the  people  of  our  Oudh  estates, 
which  are  but  recent  acquisitions  of  the  late  Maha- 
raja. I  remembw  His  Highness  said  on  several 
occasions  that  the  subjects  of  his  Oudh  estates  were 
dearer  to  him  than  those  of  Kapurthalla,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  acquired  by  him  in  person  :  their  pre- 
sent doings,  then,  verify  the  above  remark  of  His 
H^hneas. 
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To  dispose  of  the  amount  you  have  advanced 
for  this  noble  object,  I  have  to  remind  you  that  no- 
"  thingreceivedmy  father's  greater  consideration  than 
''  your  enlightenment  in  sciences  and  civilization.      It 
'^  was  for  this  reason  that  he  devoted  so  much  atten- 
"  tion  towards  the  establishment  of  Schools,  Hospi- 
"  tals  Ac,  &c.    Nothing  then  do  I  think  would  be  a 
better  memorial  in  my  father's  honor  than  to  cany 
out  the  inmost  design  of  his  heart.     I  should  there- 
*'  fore  propose  that  a  College  should  be  started   at 
*^  Kapurthalla  to  be  called  Kandhir   College,  which 
may  be  of  perpetual  benefit  to  yourselves  and  your 
posterity  for  your  mental  culture  and    civilization. 
''  Of  the  amount  subscribed  Rs.  20,000  can  be  laid 
"  out  on  the  improvement  of  the  old  School  building 
"  and  Rs.  5,000  on  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a 
Hospital.    The  rest,  one  lakh  of  R&,  should  be  de- 
posited in  a  Government  security  of  Promissory 
notes,  the  interest  on   which   will   be  Rs.   5, 000 
'^  per  annum.     I  willingly  add  Rupees   one  lakh 
"  more  to  be  similarly  deposited,   to   increase   the 
interest  to  Rs.  1 0, 000  per  annum.     Rs.  1 0, 000  more 
a  year  I  offer  you  to  make  the  aggregate  amount 
"  of  the  yearly  income  of  twenty  thousand  Rs.  which 
'*  can  be  very  adequately  expended  on  the  establish- 
''  ment  of  a  College  and  a  Hospital. 

"  But  I  think  if  Colonel  Coxe,  our  Commissioner, 
who  is  present  here,  will  give  his  kind  assistance  by 
reference  to  Government  for  the  supply  of  a  Princi- 
pal and  a  staff  of  good  teachers,  then  there  will  be 
great  hope  of  our  succeeding  in  carrying  out  these 
objects." 

Raja  Kharak  Singh  has  already  given  another 
The  founding  of  a    proof  of  his  liberality  in  the  gift  of 

Natural  »c4«n«et^^  _  '^.  .^ 

fri»€.  Re.  25,000  to  be  so  mvested  as  to 
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connect  the  name  of  Sir  Dotald  McLeod,  the  late 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  with  the 
province.  It  has  been  determined  by  Sir  Donald 
McLeod  to  devote  this  money  to  the  foundation  of 
an  annual  priae  for  the  best  vernacular  work,  original, 
compiled  or  translated,  on  Natural  Science,  the  com- 
petition to  be  open  to  all  India. 
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Attar  Bi^  WMir             Dip  kaA^                          Aaokh  Btafh. 

8fai^  Binrii,                     ^  ImT                                    d.  U57 

A  IW.  ».   1811. 

The  Bur^  Jat  family  of  Faridkot  hajs   sprung 

nu  •Hpim.  •/  cju    from  the  same  stock  as  the  Phul* 

jtoriMoi/tomoif.        j^ian  and  Kythal  Chiefs,  claiming 

to  descend  from  Bur^  the  seventeenth  in  descent 
from  Jesal  the  founder  of  the  Jesahnir  State  and 
the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Sidhu,  Bur^  and  many 
other  Jat  clans. 

The  Buhbr  Jats  were  thus  originally  Bhatti 

Bajputs  and  although,  in  their  own 

traditions,  there  is  a  record  of  an 

emigration  from  Sialkot  in  the  Bechna  Doab  to  the 
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Malwa  many  centuries  ago,  yet  it  is  altogether 
certain  that  they  never  travelled  to  the  north  of 
the  Satlej  at  all/ but  settled  in  the  country  in  which 
they  are  at  present  found,  on  their  first  emigration 
from  Kajputana  which  was  synchronous  with  that 
of  the  Phulkian  branch  of  the  tribe. 

The  Bur^rs  are  the  most  important  Jat  tribe 
TkHr  eomnirw  mnd    J^  the  Firos^ptir  district,  where  they 
tkmrmtatr.  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  country  of 

Marl,  Mehrij,  Muktsar  or  Mokatsar,  Mddki, 
Buchon,  Bhadour,  Sultan  Eban  and  Faridkot, 
holding  besides  many  villages  in  Pattiala,  Nabha 
and  Malod.  They  are  not  good  agriculturists  and, 
in  former  days,  were  a  wUd  and  unnily  race,  addicted 
to  cattle  stealing  and  dacoity,  while  female  infanti- 
cide was  universally  practised  and,  among  the  Ma- 
hardjkian  Burdrs,  was  only  given  up  in  the  year 
1836,  through  the  e:(ertions  of  Mr.  Clerk,  the 
Political  Agent  of  the  British  Govenmient,* 

The  Raja  of  Faridkot  is  the  head  of  the  Bur^r 

tribe,  and  rules  a  territory  643 
(square  miles  in  e:^tent,  with  a  reve-r 
nue  of  about  Ks,  80,000,  Of  the  ancestor  who  gave 
this  name  to  the  tribe  mention  has  already  been 
madet  and  Sangar  was  the  next  of  the  family  of 
whom  tradition  takes  any  notice,  the  founder  of 
Chakran,  now  a  deserted  village  in  the  district  of 
Kot  Kapura,  The  story  is  told  that  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  Muhammadan  Bhattis  of 
Sirsa  si^nd  the  Burdrs  quarrelled  about  their  bound- 
aries, and  both  parties  went  to  Dehli  to  ask  the 
Emperor  to  adjudicate    between    them.     Bhallan, 


Sangtfr  0n4  Bhrnl* 


*  Agent  Governor  General  to  Political  Agent,   28th  April  1836; 
Political  Agent  to  Agent  Governor  General,  81st  August  1836. 
t  Ante^  p.  4. 
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the  son  of  Sangar^  represented  the  Burdr  clan,  and 
Mansiir,  who  was  supposed  to  have  influence  at 
Court,  one  of  his  daughters  being  in  the  royal 
harem,  was  the  champion  of  the  Bhattis.  The 
Emperor  gave  them  an  audience  in  open  Durbar, 
and,  as  was  customary,  presented  them  with  turbans 
and  a  dress  of  honour.  Mansiir  at  once  began  to 
wind  the  muslin  round  his  head,  when  Sangar 
snatched  it  from  him.  A  scuffle  ensued  in  which 
the  turban  was  torn  in  two.  The  Emperor  was 
amused  at  the  quarrel  and  said  that  his  decision 
would  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  pieces  of 
muslin  which  each  had  managed  to  retain.  On 
being  measured  the  fragments  were  found  exactly 
equal  in  length,  and  the  Bhattiana  and  Burdr 
boundary  was  accordingly  laid  down  on  a  principle 
of  equality,  half  the  disputed  country  being  given 
to  either  claimant.  This  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  Burdrs  in  a  well  known  line — 

Bhallan  chfra  pharl  Akbar  ka  Darbar.^ 

In  the  days  of  Bhallan  the  Burdrs  held  Kot 
Th€   aequuuuHB    Kapura,  Faridkot,  Marf,  Mudki  and 
0rth€Mb€,  Muktsar,  and  he  was  appointed  by 

the  Dehli  Government  Chaudhri  or  headman  of  the 
tribe.  On  his  death,  without  male  issue,  Kapura^ 
the  son  of  his  brother  Lala,  succeeded  him  as 
Chaudhri.  Kapura  was  bom  in  1628  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  1643.  He  was  a  brave  and  able  man 
and  consolidated  the  Burdr  possessions,  winning 
many  victories  over  his  neighbours  th^  Bhattis  and 
others, 


*  Balan  tore  the  tarban  iu  Akbar's  Darbar. 
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He    founded  Sirianwala^  now    in  ruins,  but 
n«  /^MiMUfi^  •/    abandoned  it  for  a  new  residence 

Kot  Kapura  named  after  himself 
and  which  he  is  reported  to  have  founded  at  the 
suggestion  of  Bhai  Bhagtu  a  £unous  Hindu  ascetic. 
This  town  was  peopled  by  traders  and  others  from 
Kot  Isa  Khan,  and  the  reputation  which  Kapura 
enjoyed  for  justice  and  benevolence  induced  many 
emigrants  to  settle  in  the  new  town  which  soon  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

Kaptbrawas  a  mdlguzdr  or  tributary  of  the 
HUr9im$UH9wtth    Dehli  Empire,  and  appears  to  have 

served  it  with  some  fidelity,  for 
when  Gtini  Govind  Singh  visited  him  in  1704,  and 
begged  for  his  assistance  against  the  Muhammadans, 
Kapura  refused  to  help  him,  possibly  believing, 
with  many  others  at  that  time,  that  the  cause  of  the 
new  faith  was  altogether  hopeless.* 

Is^  Khan,  the  owner  of  the  fort  and  village 
j^  of  that  name,  was  Kapura's  great 
rival  and  enemy,  and  watched  his 
growing  importance  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
The  two  Chiefe  had  constant  quarrels  resulting 
in  much  bloodshed,  but  Isd  Khan,  finding  that  he 
was  unable  to  conquer  Kaptira  by  force,  determined 
to  subdue  him  by  gentler  means*   and   concluded 


*  There  to  however  in  the  Qraoth  of  Qovind.  Hikajat  I :  Bet 
59:  the  following  Persian  couplet. 

Na  sarra  daren  r4h  khatri  tar&at 
Bamih  Kaam-i-Bar4r  hnkiii-i-mari8t» 
the  meaning  of  which  to 

There  to  not  the  slightest  danger  for  thee  on  thto  road  for  the 
whole  Barar  rue  is  under  my  command. 

It  is  veiT  donbtfiil  whether  this  couplet  is  not  of  later  origfn,  and 
an  interpolation  into  the  text  of  the  Granth  Sahib.  It  it  quite  oe^^in 
that,  in  1704,  when  the  Qranth  of  Govind  Singh  was  written  Urn  Bnrara 
had  not  generally  embraced  Sikhism* 
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'with  him  an  agreement  of   perpetual  friendship. 

Then^  inviting  him  to  his  house,  he 
feasted  him  in  chiyalrous  fashion, 

and  assassinated  him  at  the  close  of  the  banquet 

Kaptira^  who  was  eighty  years  old  at  his  death 
in  1708,  left  three  sons,  Sukha^  Sajja  and  Makhu, 
who  determined  to  avenge  their  father's  murder, 
and,  assembling  the  clan  and  obtaining  the  aid  of  a 
n^  «utf^<er  AVMt.  strong  Imperial  force,  they  attacked 
'*'*  Isa  Khan,  defeated  and  killed  him 

and  plundered  his  fort 

Sajja^  though  the  second  son,*  succeeded  his 
&ther  as  head  of  the  family,  but  only  survived  him 
twelve  years,  when  his  brother  Sukha  Singh  be- 
came Chief  He  added  to  his  possessions  the 
estates  of  BinadatUl,  Behkbodla^  Dharamkot,  Kar- 
m^  and  Mamdot^  and  founded  the  new  village  of 
Kot  Sukha.  To  his  younger  brother,  Makhu,  the 
villages  Bori  and  Mattd  were  assigned  from  the 
patrimony,  and  these  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
Makhu's  descendants. 

Sukha  died  in  1731,  aged  fiffy,  leaving  three 
^^^  ^^^  sons,  Jodh«  Hamir  and  Vir,  who 
ikm  «iMirr0to  for  somo  time  lived  together  m 
*****'  peace,  but  at  length  they  quarrelled 
and  the  two  younger  wished  to  divide  the  estate. 
To  this  Jodh,  the  eldest,  would  not  agree,  and  Hamir 
and  Vir  then  asked  assistance  from  some  of  the 
Sikh  Ghiefe  then  rising  to  power.  Sirdars  Jassa 
Ths  MM  ckufB    Simrh    Ahluwalia^    Blapur    Simrh 

Faizullapuria^  Jhanda  Singh  Bhangi 


*  Sirdar  Attar  Sogfa  Bbadoinr«  one  of  the  beat  anthoritiee  on  early 
<3a-8atl4  history,  oonaidera  Snkha  Sinsh  to  have  been  the  second  son. 
and  S4ia  or  Lena  Singh  the  elder.  Auothatthe  lattor  was  Chandhri 
Ibr  only  two  years,  dying  in  1710. 


and  Krora  Singh,  founder  of  the  misl  of  that  nama 
These  were  ready  enough  to  interfere  and,  crossing 
the  Satlej  in  force,  compelled  Jodh  to  assign  the 
district  of  Mari  Mustafa  to  Yir,  and  Faridkot  to 
Hamir,  retaining  for  himself  Kot  Kapura,  with  five 
villages  known  as  the  "  Kharch  SirddH, "  the  excess 
usually  allowed  the  eldest  son,  to  support  the  honor 
of  the  Chiefship,  in  families  in  which  the  rule  of 
equal  partition  ordinarily  prevails.  The  confederate 
Chiefs  then  induced  the  brothers  tc^embrace  Sikhism^ 
and  having  caused  them  to  receive  the  "  p4hal  '*  or 
Sikh  baptism,  re-crossed  the  river. 

Sirdar  Hamir  Singh  was  thus  the  first  indepen- 

atrdmr  Batnir    dout  Chief  of  Faridkot*     His  bro- 
Binifh  of  Faridkot.      ^^^^^  j^^  Siugh,  iu  1766,  crectod  a 

new  fort  at  Kot  Kapura  and  almost  rebuilt  the 
town ;  but  his  oppression  was  so  great  that  the  inhab- 
itants left  it,  and  the  artizans,  who  had  been 
renowned  for  their  skill  and  industry,  emigrated  to 
Lahore,  Amritsar  and  Pattiala.  With  Kaja  Amar 
Singh,  of  this  last  named  State,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  hostilities ;  and,  in  1767,  the  Raja  having 
found  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief's  brother,  a 
Jodh  Bingh  u  au  Satisfactory  pretext  for  a  quarrel, 
:;;":ma!Lln-^;!  marched  to  Kot  Kapura  with  a 
ed.  AD,  1767.  stroug  forco  and  prepared  to  invest 

the  fort,  when  Jodh  Singh  and  his  son,  advancing  too 
far  beyond  the  walls,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  laid  by 
the  Pattiala  troops  and  was  killed,  fighting  gallantly 
to  the  last,  his  son  Jit  Singh  being  mortally 
wounded.* 

Jodh  Singh  was   succeeded  by  his   son  Tegh 

Singh  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  small  intelligence.     Ho 
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continued  the  &mily  feud  with.  Pattiala,  and  aven- 
ged his  father's  death  by  massacring  aU  the  in- 
habitants, men.  women  Ld  cHldren  of  the  four 
JaUl  villages  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Pattiala  and 
by  whom  Jodh  Singh  had  been  slain.  Hamir  Singh 
of  Faridkot  joined  in  this  expedition,  but  shortly 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  his  nephew  who  refused 
cptured^Han^ir  submissiou  to  him,  aud  taking  him 
84ngh  of  Faridkot.  prisoner  coufiued  him  in  the  Farid- 
kot fort.  The  Phulkian  Chiefs,  however,  used  all 
tiieir  interest  to  get  him  set  at  liberty,  which  Hamir 
Singh  only  consented  to  do  on  condition  that  he 
would  never  leave  his  town  of  Kotkapura.  The 
result  was  the  utter  disorganization  of  the  estate. 
The  zamindars,  unable  to  obtain  justice,  refused  to 
pay  revenue,  and  robbery  and  violence  were  every- 
where prevalent,  while  Maha  Singh  Sarai,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Pattiala  Chief,  seized  Mudki  and 
eighteen  neighbouring  villages. 

The  end  of  Tegh  Singh  was  very  tragical.     He 
uurdortd  by  hu    tad  boeu  for  long  on  the  worst  of 
••^-  terms  with  his   son   Jaggat  Singh, 

who,  in  1806,  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  his 
father  was  residing,  and  a  large  quantity  of  powder 
having  been  stored  in  the  vaults  beneath,  the  house 
was  utterly  destroyed  and  the  Chief  killed  by  the 
explosion. 

The  guilty  son  did  not  long  enjoy  the  lands   of 

which  he   thus   became   possessed. 


Who99  99taie§  aro 

MiMNi  by  mwmn    The  uext  year,  1807,  his  elder   bro- 

ther,  Karam  Smgh,  calhng  Diwan 
Mohkam  Chand  to  his  assistance,  defeated  liim 
and  took  possession  of  the  district,  but  the 
Diwan  and  his  master  Maharaja  Ranjit   Singh   had 
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no  intention  of  restoring  it  to  the  rightful  owner, 
and  Kotkapura  the  Maharaja  kept  for  himself 
giving  five  Jalal  villages  to  the  Kaja  of  Nabha^ 
The  villages  of  Mudki,  which  Maha  Singh  had. 
seized,  Kanjit  Singh  also  retained,  leaving  to  Maha^ 
Singh  shares  in  two  only,  Patll  and  Hukiimatwala. 

In  1824,  Jaggat  Singh  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  estate  and  drove  the  Lahore  ganoson 
out  of  Kotkapura,  but  he  was  unable  to  hold  it,  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  it  after  twenty  day& 
He  then  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with. 
Lahore,  and  gave  his  elder  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Sher  Singh,  the  Maharaja's  reputed  son ;  but  the 
following  year,  1825,  he  died  without  male  issueu 
The  descendants  of  Karam  Singh,  the  elder  bro- 
ther are  still  living,  but  are  of  no  political  import- 
ance. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  younger 
The  rmridh0*    brauch  of  Faridkot,  represented  by 
branch.  Hamir  Singh,  who,  in  1763,  receiv- 

ed that  estate  as  his  share  of  the  patrimony.  The 
town  had  been  founded  some  time  before  and  named 
after  a  celebrated  saint,  Baba  Farid,  but  Hamir 
Singh  enlarged  it,  inducing  traders  and  artizans 
to  people  it,  and  built  a  brick  fort  for  its  protection. 
He  had  two  sons,  Dal  Singh  and  Mohr  Singh,  the 
former  of  whom  was  of  an  untractable  disposition, 
and  rebelled  against  his  father  who  suspected  that 
Mohr  Singh,  the  younger  brother,  was  also  con- 
Ths  diHnheriiing    ccmed  iu  the  plot.     He,  according- 

%!^'V^en''tl      lyi  ^l®d  *^®°^  ^^  ^®^^^®  ^^'  ^^^ 

brQtherB.  to  tcst  their  temper  directed   each 

to  fire  at  the  leg  of  the  bed  on   which  he  was  re- 
clining, with  their  muskets,    or,  according  to   other 


accounts,  t6  shoot  an  arrow  at  it.  Dal  Singh  fired 
without  hesitation  and  split  the  leg  of  the  bed; 
but  Mohr  Singh  refused,  *saying  that  guns  were 
fired  at  enemies  and  not  at  friends.  This  conduct 
so  pleased  the  Chief  that  he  declared  Mohr  Singh 
his  heir,  and  banished  Dal  Singh  altogether  frbm 
Faridkot,  assigning  for  his  support  the  villages  of 
Dhodeki,  Malloh  and  Bhalur.*  This  selection  of 
Moht  Singh  as  his  successor,  created  a  deadly  feud 
between  the  brothers,  and  Mohr  Singh  besieged 
his  rival  in  Dhodeki.  But  the  latter  managed  to 
hold  his  own,  and,  calling  to  his  assistance  the 
Nishanwala  Chief,  defeated  his  brother  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Faridkot. 

Sirdar  Hamir  Singh  died  in   1782,   and  Mohr 
t^eath  of  sirdttr    Siugh  succccdcd    him.     The    new 
i7S9.  Ghiet  was  an  incapable^  debauched 

man,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  administration 
of  his  estates,  several  of  which,  Abiihar,  Karmi  and 
Behkbodla  were  seized  by  his  neighbours.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sirdar  Sobba  Singh  of  Mstn 
in  Jhind,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Char  Singh,  or 
as  he  is  generally  known,  Charat  Singh,  and  who, 
accordingly  to  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  the 
ikmily,  rebelled  against  his  father.  The  origin  of  the 
quarrel  was  as  follows. 

Mohr  Singh  had  another  son,   Bhupa^   bom 

Mohr  mmgh  mnd    of  a  Muhammadan  concubine,  Teji, 

fctoadiw.  q£  whom  he  was  passionately  fond ; 

and  this  boy  had  a  far  larger  share  of  his  Other's 
love  and  attention  than  the  legitimate  son,  who  re- 

*  According  to.  the  Faridkot  Chief,  Dftl  Singh  was  the  second  son. 
Mohr  Singh  the  elder ;  bat  this  is  contradicted  by  the  Bhadour  Chief, 
the  Barak  JHUl  and  other  records,  who  make  Mohr  Singh  the  younger. 
In  1 827,  Sirdar  Pahar  Sinjrh  declared  primogeniture  always  had  prevailed 
in  the  fkmiiy.    This  was  however  a  case  of  disiuheritauce. 


garded  his  rival  with  the  greatest  jealousy  and 
dislike.  On  one  occasion  the  Chief  was  setting 
out  on  an  expedition  *  towards  Fhilor,  and  told 
Bhupa  to  accompany  him.  The  spoiled  child  revised 
unless  bis  father  allowed  him  to  ride  the  horse  on 
which  his  brother  always  rode  and  on  which  he 
was  then  mounted.  Mohr  Singh  ordered  Charat 
Singh  to  dismount  and  give  Bhupa  the  horse. 
This  insult,  though  an  unintentional  one,  sank  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Charat  Singh.  He  could  not 
endure  that  be,  the  legitimate  son,  should  be  slighted 
for  the  son  of  a  slave  girl,  and  determined  on 
revenge.  With  Kalha  and  Diwan  Singh,  his  advisers, 
he  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  father  ; 
and  during  Mohr  Singh's  absence,  he  surprised  the 
Faridkot  fort  and  put  Teji,  his  father's  mistress,  to 
charai  Singh  r«.    death.     Sirdar  Mohr  Singh,   hear- 

beU  against  hi9      ,  i»T_j.T-j"L  ji-j.m 

father.  lUg  of  what  had  happened,  hastily 

collected  a  large  body  of  peasants  and  attempted  to 
recover  the  fort,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and 
retired  to  the  village  of  Pakka,  some  four  miles 
distant.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  troops 
of  his  rebel  son,  and,  after  a  fruitless  resistance,  was 
Ana  impri$on$  takcu  prisouor  and  sent  to  Sher 
**«•  Singhwala,  a  vUlage  belongmg  to 

the  father-in-law  of  Charat  Singh,  in  which  he  was 
confined  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length,  Sirdar 
Tara  Singh  Gheba,  a  powerful  Chief,  interfered  in 
his  behalf  and  induced  Charat  Singh  to  set  him  at 
liberty,  although  he  reftised  to  aid  Mohr  Singh 
against  his  son.  After  this,  Mohr  Singh  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  recover  his  authority  in  Farid- 
kot,  but  without  success,  and  he  died,  an  exile,  in 
1798. 
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Sirdar  Charat  Singh  now  considered  himself 

ThtfortuneBofSir-    ^^  from  attack  and  reduced   the 
4ar  charmt  Singh.      number  of  his  troops.     The  Patti- 

ala  State,  his  old  enemy,  was  not  likely  to  attack 
him,  for  he  had  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  famous 
Diwan  Nanun  Mai,  Minister  of  Pattiala,  during  the 
minority  of  Raja  Sahib  Singh,  with  some  loss,  and 
had  acquired  a  great  name  for  courage.  But  he 
had  forgotten  to  number  among  his  enemies  his 
disinherited  uncle,  Dal  Singh,  who  was  only  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  regain  his  lost  possessions,  and,  in 
1804,  having  collected  a  small  body  of  followers, 
he  attacked  the  Faridkot  fort  by  night  and  obtained 
possession.  Charat  Singh  was  surprised  and  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  three  children,  Gulab  Singh,  Pahar 
Singh  and  Sahib  Singh,  barely  escaped  with  their 
Sirdar  uai  Singh  livcs.  Siidar  Dal  Siugh  only  en- 
m^MmMinated,  joyod  his  succoss  for  a  single  month. 

The  children  of  the  murdered  Chief  were  very 
young,  the  eldest  being  no  more  than  seven  years 
of  age :  but  they  had  many  friends,  the  most  able 
of  whom  was  their  maternal  uncle  Fouju  Singh, 
one  of  the  Sirdars  of  Sher  Singhwala,  and,  more- 
over, Dal  Singh  was  generally  hated  for  his 
tyranny.  A  plot  to  assassinate  him  was  formed, 
and  Fouju  Singh,  with  a  few  armed  men,  penetrated 
at  night  to  the  apartment  of  Dal  Singh,  where  he 
was  sleeping  with4wo  or  three  attendants,  and  killed 
him.  Then  they  beat  a  drum,  which  was  the  signal 
for  the  friends  of  the  young  Gulab  Singh  to  bring 
him  into  the  fori  There  he  was  declared  Chief 
without  opposition,  and  his  uncle  Fouju  Singh 
was  appointed  Diwan  or  Minister.  The  affairs 
of  the  little  State  were  conducted  with  tolerable 
efficiency  for  some  time,  until  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand 
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Mohhmm chandhe^  the  Lahoro  General  invaded  the 
•toflPM  ^mridkot.  Cifl-Satlej  territory  in  the  cold  sea- 
son of  1806-7.  He  seized  Zira^  Buria,  Mokatsar, 
Kotkapura  aoud  Mari,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Vir,  the  youngest  son  of  Sukha,  but  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Tara  Singh 
Gheba.  The  Diwan  then  marched  against  Faridkot 
summoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and,  on  their 
refusal,  besieged  the  fort.  The  garrison  trusted 
more  to  their  position  than  to  their  numerical 
strengtlL  Faridkot  was  situated  in  the  true  desert, 
and  the  only  water  for  a  besieging  army  was  to  be 
found  in  a  few  pools  filled  with  rain  water  and 
scattered  round  the  place,  and  these  the  besieged 

But  te  t^tmp€iud    filled  with  the  branches  of  a  pois- 
Hretirm.  ouous  shrub,   which  so  affected  the 

water  as  to  give  the  Lahore  troops  the  most  violent 
purging,  and  the  General  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  raise  the  siege.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
exact  a  tribute  of  Bs.  7,000  from  Fouju  Singh,  and 
in  his  heart  resolved  to  conquer  Faridkot  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  This  opportunity  was 
not  long  in  arriving.*  While  Mr.  Melcalfe,  the 
Agent  of  the  British  Government^  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Maharaja  to  conclude  a  treaty,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  against  France,  was  in  his  camp, 
Ranjit   Singh  crossed  the   Satlej  with  his   whole 

jtoNjM  siHgh  of    army,  on  the  26th  September  1808, 
x-^ar.oa,..^*^    aud  marchod  agaiust  Faridkot.    He 

himself  halted  at  Khai,  and  sent  forward  an  advanced 
guard  to  which  the  fort  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance, for  the  garrison  knew  that  the  Maharaja 
was  present  in  person  with  the  army,  and  his  reputa- 

*  AnU^  p.  109. 


tion  for  uninterrupted  success  was,  at  this  time  so 
great)  that  he  rarely  met  with  direct  opposition.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  he  himself  marched  to  Faridkot, 
much  elated  at  finding  himself  in  possession  of  so 
fine  a  fort  with  so  little  difficulty.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
accompanied  him,  for  the  Maharaja^  under  pretence 
of  signing  the  treaty,  drew  the  British  Agent  from 
one  place  to  another,  forcing  him  to  be  an  unwilling, 
spectator  of  all  his  Cis-Satlej  acquisitions,  and 
although  Mr.  Metcalfe's  diplomacy  was  much  com- 
mended by  the  Government  of  the  day,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  outwitted  by  the  Maha- 
raja, who  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  all 
his  conqueste  to  the  south  of  the  Satlej  had  not  the. 
policy  of  the  British  Government  suddenly  under- 
gone a  change  by  the  removal  of  all  apprehension 
of  a  French  invasion.* 

Before  abandoning  the  fort^  Fouju  Singh  made 

as  good  terms,  for  his  nephews  as 
in  jagir  to  mwatk    wero  possiblc,  obtauung  a  grant  of 

five  villages  to  which  they  retired. 
The  Fhulkian  Chiefs  each  tried  to  obtain,  the  district, 
of  Faridkot  from  the  Maharaja.  Pattiala  had  the 
best  claim,  for  it  had  once  been  subject  to  her 
authority  ;  but  Baja  Jaswant  Singh  of  Nabha  and 
!Eaja  Bhag  Singh,  of  Jhind,  both  bid  high.  But 
Piwan  Mohkam  Chand,  who  had  set  his  heart  on 
possessing  Faridkot  ever  since  his  repulse  in  1807^ 
was  the  fortunate  grantee,  although  he  had  to  pay 
for  it  a  large  nazrdna,  or  fine. 


*  Mr.  G.  Metcalfe  to  Government,  30th  September,  1st  October,  5th 
October,  10th  October  1808.  Raja  Saliib  Singh  of  Pattiala  to  Resident 
Dehli,  3rd  December  1808.  Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  Close,  Acting 
Resident  with  Sindiah,  16th  Janoaiy  1809. 
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When  the  British  Government  demanded  from 
.     ^      the  Maharaia  the  restitution  of  all 


nded  bp  the  Briu  his  conquests  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
uheov€mm0Hi.  Satlej,  made  during  1808  and  1809, 
Faridkot  was  the  place  he  surrendered  most  unwill- 
ingly. To  it  he  pretended  to  have  a  special  right, 
TheMmharmja  firstlv,  from  its  bciug  a  dependency 
righi  u  iu  of  Kotkapura^  which  he  had  previ- 

ously conquered;  and,  secondly,  from  an  alleged 
promise  made  by  the  owners  when  it  was  besieged 
in  1807,  that  they  would,  within  one  month,  put 
themselves  imder  his  authority,  and  that,  should 
they  fail  to  do  so,  they  would  consent  to  undergo 
any  punishment  which  he  might  think  fit  to  impose 
upon  them.  With  regard  to  the  first  claim  ad- 
vanced, it  is  manifest  that  no  right  could  be  main- 
tained on  account  of  any  connection  between  Kot- 
kapura  and  Faridkot  Ever  since  the  division  of 
the  territory  among  the  sons  of  Sukha,  Faridkot 
had  been  independent ;  more  powerful  than  Kot- 
kapura  and  in  no  way  subject  to  it.  Even  had 
there  been  any  connection  such  as  that  alleged,  the 
Maharaja's  case  would  have  been  no  stronger,  for 
his  seizure  of  Kotkapura,  before  he  had  requested  the 
assent  of  the  British  Government  to  the  extension 
of  his  conquests  beyond  the  Satlej,  could  not  warrant 
his  seizure  of  Faridkot  after  he  had  made  such  a 
request. 

The  second  ground  on  which  the  Raja  based 
his  right  was  in  some  degree  more  valid,  except  that 
its  truth  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  garrison  and  the  sudden  and  forced  retreat 
of  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand  seemed  to  contradict  it ; 
nevertheless,  the  British  Envoy  consented  to  refer 
the  claim  of  Faridkot  being  an  old  conquest  for   the 
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The  turrender  of 
ITaridkot  aln^o  8t 
tnade  a  catiatM  brlH 
bettteen  JLaKore  and 
the  SnglUh, 


decision  of  Government*  This  proposal  did  not  at 
all  please  the  Maharaja^  who  told  Mr.  Metcalfe  that 
he  must  consult  with  the  Chiefs  of  his  army  on  the 
Satlej  respecting  the  propriety  of  restoring  Farid- 
kot.  The  Envoy  replied  that  he  should  consider 
the  Maharaja's  moving  to  join  his  army  on  the  Sat- 
lej as  a  declaration  of  war  and  quit  his  Court 
accordingly.* 

Diwan   Mohkam    Chand,   at   this  very   time, 

returned  from  Kangra,  where  he 
had  been  negociating  with  Raja 
Sansar  Chand  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gurkhas ;  and  took  up  his 
position  at  Philor,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Satlej  at  its  most  important  part,  opposite  the  town 
of  Ludhiana.  His  inclination  was  for  war  with  the 
English  whom  he  hated  and  suspected,  and  he  did 
not  wish  his  master  to  surrender  Faridkot,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  him  in  jagir.  His  influence, 
from  his  experience  and  ability,  were  very  great  with 
the  Maharaja,  and  it  was  Mr.  Metcalfe's  firmness 
alone  which  at  this  time  prevented  a  rupture  with 
the  English. 

Ranjit   Singh  at  length,  and   with  great  un- 
js^ery  mean,  of    wiUinguess,    gavo    orders    for  the 
tried,  evacuation  ot  r  aridkot.    But  Diwan 

Mohkam  Chand  evaded  compliance  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. He  wrote  to  the  Maharaja  that  a  British 
oflScer  had  been  appointed  to  proceed  to  Faridkot, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  occupy  the  place  with 
a  British  garrison,  and  urged  his  master  to  suspend 
his  order  until   such  time  as  he  could   verify   the 


*  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe  to  Secretary  to  Goveruineiit,  2'iiid  December  1808 
and  12th  January  1809. 
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information  sent  him.*  The  British  Government 
had  no  intention  of  garriisoning  the  town,  but  they 
had  determined  that  it  should  be  surrendered  to  its 
original  owners^  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Besident 
of  Dehli  to  compel  the  restitution  by  force  of  arms. 
The  hot  weather  was  approaching  when  the  British 
army  could  not  act  in  the  field  without  great  incon- 
venience, and  the  immediate  march  of  troops  on 
Faridkot  would  hasten  its  surrender  if  Banjit  Singh 
really  intended  it ;  or,  in  case  the  evil  counsels  of 
Diwan  Mohkam  Chand  should  prevail,  would  only 
precipitate  a  contest  which  would^  sooner  or  later,  be 
inevitable.t 

At  the  last  moment,   however,   the  Maharaja 
Bttuiif  Anally  re-     shrauk  from   a   collision   with  the 
stored.  English,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 

1809,  restored  Faridkot  to  Sirdar  Gulab  Singh  and 
his  brothers.  J  All  obstacles  to  the  completion  of 
the  treaty  between  Lahore  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  now  removed,  and  it  was  signed  shortly 
afterwards. 

Fouju  Singh  ably   administered  the  affairs  of 
The  n^inoriiy  of    thc  State  uutil   Gulab   Singh  be- 
Buiab  Singh.  camc  adult.     No  further  attempts 

were  made  by  Lahore  to  obtain  possession,  and 
Faridkot  was  so  far  distant  from  the  stations  of 
the  British  Political  Agents,  and  was  so  insignificant 
in  size  and  importance,  that  for  many  years  its  very 
existence  seemed  almost  forgotten. 


*  Mr.  C.  Metcalfe  to  Goyemmeut,  4th  and  22nd  March  1809. 

t  Resident  at  Dehli  to  Military  Secretary  to  Commander-in-Chief« 
Ut  April  1809.  Resident  Dehli  to  Government,  5th  February  1809. 
General  Ochterlony  to  Adjutant  General,  5th  February  1809. 

t  Resident  at  Dehli  to  Government,  9th  April ;  Genend  Ochterlony 
to  Government,  28th  March  and  5th  April  1809. 
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The  revenue  of  Faridkot  was  at  this  time  very 
^f  small  and  always  fluctuating.  The 
country  was  entirely  dependent  on 
rain  for  cultivation,  and  this  fell  in  small  quantities 
and  some  years  not  at  all.  Wells  were  difficult 
to  sink  and  hardly  repaid  the  labour  of  making 
them,  as  the  water  was  from  90  to  120  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  a  favorable  season  the  estate  yielded 
fia  14,000  or  B^.  12,000,  in  a  bad  season  SiS.  6,000, 
and  sometimes  nothing  whatever.  The  number  of 
villages  in  the  estate,  principally  new  ones,  was 
about  sixty. 

Gulab  Singh  married  two  wives,  one  the 
daughter  of  Sirdar  Jodh  Singh  Kdleka  of  Jamma 
in  Pattiala,  and  the  second,  the  daughter  of  Sirdar 
Sher  Singh  Gil,  of  Gholia  in  the  Moga  district. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1826,  Sirdar  Gulab 

The  oMMmMtimuion     Singh  was  assassinatod  when  walk- 
•f  Gulab  Singh.         jj^g  ^i^^^  outsidc  the  towu  of  FaHd- 

kot.  The  persons  who  were  last  seen  with  him 
before  his  death  were  Jaideo,  a  Jat,  and  Buhadar 
a  silversmith,  and  their  flight  seemed  to  connect 
them  with  the  crime.  But,  if  these  men  were  the 
actual  assassins,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
instigators  of  the  crime  were  Fouju  Singh  the 
Manager  and  Sahib  Singh  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  Chief.  No  shadow  of  evidence  could  be 
procured  against  the  former  who  had  served  the 
family  faithfully  for  twenty  five  years,  but  the 
discovery  of  Sahib  Singh's  sword  as  one  of  those 
with  which  his  brother  met  his  death,  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  scabbard  and  his  contradictory  replies 


Hu  younger  hro^    whou  Captain  Murrav  the  Political 

Agent  questioned  him,   were  sus- 


picious  in  the  extreme ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
proof,  he  was  acquitted.* 

Gulab  Singh  had  left  one  son,   a  boy  named 

Attar  Singh  «^     Attar  Siugh,  nearly  four  years  old, 
hnM»udgeA  chisf.       ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  custom  of  primogeniture 

seemed  to  prevail  in  the  Faridkot  family,  this 
child  was  acknowledged  as  Chief  by  the  British 
Government,  the  administration  of  affairs  remaining, 
until  he  should  reach  his  majority,  in  the  hands  of 
Fouju  Singh  and  Sirdami  Dharam  Kour,  the  widow. 
Pahar  Singh  and  Sahib  Singh  had,  during  the  life- 
time of  their  brother,  lived  with  him  and  enjoyed  the 
estate  in  common,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  remain  thus,  an  imdivided  family,  or, 
should  they  desu^  it,  to  receive  separate  jagirs.  t 
Another  brother  of  the  late  Chief,  Mehtab  Singh, 
was  living,  but  his  mother  had  been  divorced  by 
Sirdar  Mohr  Singh  and  he  was  not  entitled  to  in- 
herit. 

The  young  Chief  Attar  Singh  died  suddenly 

in  August  1827.  It  wa43  generally 
believed  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
for,  in  fhis  unhappy  family,  it  was  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  for  death  to  result  from  natural  causes, 
but  the  crime,  if  such  it  were,  could  not  be  brought 
home  to  any  individual.  The  child  was  of  so  tender 
an  age  that  he  lived  in  the  women's  apartments, 
and  no  satisfactory  investigation  was  possible.  ;|;  Sir- 
dar Pahar  Singh  was  now  the  legitimate  heir,  sup- 
posing the  right  of  collateral    succession     to   be 


His  audden  death. 


*  Captain  Munay,  to  SirO^  Metcalfe,  1 3th  November  aud  21  at  De- 
cember 1826.  Mr.  £.  Braiidreth,  in  his  Settlement  Report  of  Firospur 
iiotea  that  Pahar  Singh  was  anspected  of  his  brother's  marder.  No  aiich 
Bospicion  ever  attached  to  him. 

t  Investigation  at  Faridkot  22nd  November  1826.  Residmit  at 
Dehli  to  Captain  Murray,  4th  Jannary  1827. 

{  Captain  Mnrray  to  Resident  at  Dehli,  2Dd  {September  1827. 
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admitted,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
British  Government,  being  required  to  make  such 
provision  for  his  younger  brother  and  sister-in-law 
as  the  custom  of  the  family  might  justify.* 

The  new  Chief  was  a  liberal-minded  and   able 
8ir4nr    PnKar    nxau,  Eud  immensely   unproved  his 
f«r^!ltf<2mrni^lil!^l     territory,  more  than   doubling  the 
**•»•  revenue  in  twenty  years.    He  found- 

ed many  new  villages,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
assessment  and  his  reputation  for  justice  and  liber- 
ality induced  large  numbers  of  cultivators  to 
emigrate  from  Lahore  and  Pattiala  to  his  territory. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  State  was  desert  when  he 
acquired  it,  and  the  journal  of  Captain  Murray 
written  in  1823,  describes  the  country  at  sun-rise, 
Bs  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  va«t  sea  of  sand, 
with  no  vegetation  except  Pilu  or  other  desert  shrubs 
which  added  little  to  the  life  of  the  landscape.  But 
the  soil,  although  sandy,  only  required  water  to 
produce  magnificent  crops  of  wheat.  In  old  days 
a  canal  from  the  Satlej  had  been  dug  by  one  Firu 
Shah  from  near  Dharamkot,  half  way  between 
Firozpur  and  Ludhiana,  and,  passing  by  Kot  Isa 
Khan  at  Mudki,  had  irrigated  the  country  to  some 
distance  south  of  Faridkot,  where  it  was  lost  in 
the  sand,  t  Sirdar  Pahar  Singh  was  not  rich  enough 
to  make  canals,  but  he  dug  miany  wells  and  induced 
the  peasants  to  dig  others,   and  set  an   example 


*  Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  Mnrraj,  6th  and  20th  September  1827. 
Captain  Mnrraj  to  Resident  Dehli,  16th  September  1827. 

t  Traces  of  this  canal  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  tradition  in  the 
country  is  that  an  ancient  Chief  of  Faridkot  had  a  daugliter  of  great 
beanty  whom  he  declared  he  would  only  give  to  a  man  who  should  come 
to  Faridkot  riding  on  a  wooden  horse.  This  Firu  Shah  accomplished  by 
diSi^ing  a  canal  and  coming  to  win  the  beauty  in  a  boat  On  his  return 
journey  with  the  lady,  he  asked  her  for  a  needle,  which  she  was  unable 
to  give  him,  and  sns|)ecting  that  she  would  not  prove  a  good  housewife 
he  left  ber  at  Mudki  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  where  a  large  mound  of 
earth  is  supposed  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 
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of  moderation  and  benevolence  which  might  have 
been  followed  with  g^eat  advantage  by  other  and 
more  powerful  Chiefs. 

Sahib   Singh,   his  second   brother,    died  soon 

after  he  assumed  the  Chiefship ; 
and  to  Mehtab  Singh,  the  son  of 
Mohr  Singh's  divorced  wife,  he  gave  a  village  for 
his  maintenance.  He  married  four  wives,  the  first 
of  whom,  Chand  Kour,  was  the  daughter  of  Samand 
Singh  Dhalwil  of  Dfna,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Wazir  Singh  the  present  Eaja.  His  second  wife 
Desu,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Gil  zamindar  of  Mudki, 
and  bore  him  two  sons  Dip  Singh  and  Anokh 
Singh,  who  both  died  young.  He  married  the 
third  time,  by  chaddar  ddlna,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Sahib  Singh ;  and  lastly  Jas  Kour,  daughter 
of  Bai  Singh  of  Kdlek^  in  the  Pattiala  territory. 

The  first  years  of  Pahar  Singh's  Chiefship  were 
Hi9  qvmrr^u  with    not  bv  auv  mcaus  peaceful,  and. 

Sahib     Singh,     hU  /.  ,  ,^  .  n     .n/ 

brother.  accordiug    to    the  custom  of  the 

family,  his  brother  Sahib  Singh  took  up  arms 
against  him  and  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that  the 
Chief  begged  for  the  assistance  of  English  troops 
to  restore  order,  and,  failing  to  obtain  these,  was 
compelled  to  accept  assistance  from  the  Raja  of 
Jhind,  although  such  procedure  was  highly  irregular, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  British  protection  being 
that  no  State  should  interfere  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  another.*  However,  on  the  death  of  Sahib 
Singh,  everything  went  on  well  and  the  Sirdar  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  reforms  without  any  further 
interruption,  excepting  occasdonal  quarrels  with  the 


•  Mr.  F.  Hawkins,  Agent  Resident  Dehli  to  Captain  Mnrraj,  22iid 
September  1829.  Captain  Murray  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  27th  September 
1829. 
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officer. of  the  Lahore  Government  commanding  at 
Kotkapura,  which  was  only  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Faridkot,  and  which,  as  the  ancestral 
possession  of  his  family,  Pahar  Singh  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  obtain.* 

An  opportunity  for  attaining  this,  the  great 

desire  of  his  heart,  at  last  arrived. 

The  good  terviee  of  .  •  • 

Pmharsinghduring    aud  Fahar  Siugh,  like  a  wise  man, 

seized  it  without  hesitation.  When 
the  war  with  Lahore  broke  out  in  1845,  and  so  many 
of  the  Cis-Satlej  Chiefs  were  indifferent  or  hostile, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  English  and  used  his 
utmost  exertions  to  collect  supplies  and  carriage  and 
furnish  guides  for  Ae  army.  On  Ae  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Firushahr  he  may  have  shown  some  little 
vacillation,  but  that  was  a  critical  time,  when  even 
the  best  friends  of  the  English  might  be  excused 
for  a  little  over  caution,  and  after  it  was  fought, 
though  neither  side  could  claim  it  as  a  victory  and 
the  position  of  the  English  was  more  critical  than 
ever,  he  remained  loyal  and  did  excellent  service,  t 
He  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  half  the  territory 
confiscated  from  the  Raja  of  Nabha^  his  share, 
as  estimated  in  1846,  being  worth  Se.  35,612  per 
annum. 

The  ancestral  estate  of  Kotkapura  was  restored 
He  u  ereated  a    to  him  ;  aud  hc   roceivod   the  title 
^^^'  of  Baja.     In  lieu  of  customs  duties, 

which  were  abolished,  he  was  allowed  Rs.  2,000  a 
year,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the 
rent-free  holdings  in  the  Kotkapura  ilaqua  should 


*  Captain  Morray  to  Resident  Deiili,  26tb  December  1829. 

t  Report  of  Ck>lonel  Mackeson  to  Qoreramenl  27th  July  1846«  and 
of  Mr.  R.  Cnst  7th  March  1846. 
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lapse  to  the  Baja  instead  of  the  British  GoTem- 
ment,  a  corresponding  reduction  being  made  in  the 
commutation  allowance.* 

Raja  Fahar  Singh  died  in  April    1849,  in  his 
HiM  d€uih,  A.  j>.    fiftieth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
^^'^'  his  only  surviving  son  Wazir  Singh, 

then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

This  young  man,  during  the  second   Sikh  war 

of  1849,  served  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  During  the  mutiny  of 
1857,  he  seized  several  mutineers  and  made  them 
over  to  the  English  authorities.  He  placed  himself 
and  his  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Firozpur,  and  guarded  the  ferries  of 
the  Satlej  against  the  passage  of  the  mutineers. 

His   troops   also   served   under   General    Van 

Cortlandt  with  credit  in  Sirsa  and 
elsewhere,  and  he,  in  person,  with 
a  body  of  horse  and  two  guns,  attacked  a  notorious 
rebel.  Sham  Das,  and  destroyed  his  village,  t  For 
his  services  during  1857-58,  Raja  Wazir  Singh 
received  the  honorary  title  of  *'  BurAr  Bans  Raja 

Sahib  Buhadar,"  a  khillat  of  eleven 
pieces,  instead  of  seven  as  before, 
and  a  salute  of  eleven  guns.  He  was  also  exempted 
from  the  service  of  ten  sowars  which  he  had  been 
previously  obliged  to  furnish.  J 


Bi9  «ervieM. 


And  rewards. 


•  Report  of  Sir  Hcm-y  Lawrence  to  Government,  18th  Septemher 
1846;  and  Government  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  17th  November  1846. 
Sanad  dated  4th  April  1846  from  Governor  General  creating  Pahar  Singh 
Kaja,  and  conferring  on  bim  a  valuable  khillat. 

f  Letters  from  Deputy  Commissioner  Firozpnr,  14th,  16th,  20th,  and 
27th  May,  12th  July,  7th  and  20th  August,  to  Raja  Wasir  Singh. 

{  Commissioner  Lahore,  to  Raja  Wazir  Singh»  2nd  August  1858, 
enclosing  letter  from  Governor  General. 
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On  the  11th  March  1862,  the  right  of  adoption 

was  granted  him,  with  the  annexed 
Sanad.*  His  son  and  heir  is  Bik- 
rama  Singh,  bom  in  January  1842,  and  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Kaja  Nahr  Singh  of  Balabgarh. 

The  Raja  himself  has  married  four  wives,  Ind 
Kour,  the  daughter  of  Sham  Singh  M^n  of  Munsab 
and  mother  of  Bikrama  Singh,  the  daughters  of 
Basawa  Singh  of  Raipur  and  Sirdar  Gajja  Singh  of 
Lahore,  and  the  widow  of  his  brother  Anokh  Singh 
who  died  of  cholera  in  1845. 


*  "  Her  Majebty  being  desirous  that)tbe  Goveniments  of  the  several 
**  Princes  and  (Jliiefs  of  India,  who  now  govern  tiieir  own  territories. 
^  should  be  f)erpetuated,  and  that  the  representation  and  di^^nity  of  their 
**  houses  should  be  continued,  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire  this  Sunnud  is 
**  given  to  you  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance,  that  on  failure  of  natural 
**  heirs  the  British  Oovernment  will  recognise  and  confirm  any  adoption 
"  of  a  successor  made  by  yourself  or  by  any  future  Chief  of  your  State 
**  that  may  be  in  accordance  with  Hiudoo  law  and  the  customs  of  your 
"  race. 

**  Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the  engagement  thus  made 
"  to  you  so  long  as  your  house  is  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  faithful  to  the 
**  couditious  of  the  treaties,  grants  or  engagements  which  record  its 
**  obligations  to  the  British  Governmeut/ 
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OV    THE 

Mandi  is  a  compact  State,    1200  square   miles 

j>99eriptum  of  th9    ^^  exteiit,   bouiided  on  the   north 
f>0untTw.  3^^^j  333^  |jy  Kulu,  on  the  south  by 

Suket  and  on  the  west  by  Kangra.  Its  extreme 
lengthy  from  Baijnath  to  the  foot  of  Teon  and  Seon 
in  Kehlor,  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
Kamlagarh  to  the  Dorechi  Pass  near  Bajoura  on 
the  Kulu  border  is  48  miles.  Mandi  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous country,  and,  looking  southward  from  the 
Kulu  range  which  forms  its  northern  boimdary,  it 
appears  a  sea  of  mountains  without  any  arrangement 
whatever.  Yet  there  are  two  distinct  and  almost 
paraUel  ranges  which  intersect  the  country  and 
The  mumntmiM  from  which  uumorous  smaller  hills 
hmj>har.  and    ranges  diverge.     Ine  higher 

of  these  is  known  as  the  Goghar  ka  Dh&r,  rising 
from  Haribagh  to  a  height  of  about  7,000  feet,  near 
Putakal,  then,  rapidly  diminishing  in  altitude  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  south  of  Dirang  where  the  Bias 
has  forced  its  way  through,  it  again  rises  into  the 
high  lands  of  Suket.  This  range  is  well  wooded 
and  fertile  and  abounds  in  game.  Here  are  situated 
the  salt  minesy  which  frirnish  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Mandi  revenue.  This  range  has  a  reputation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Brocken  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains on  Walpurgis  night.  On  the  3rd  September, 
the  demons,  witches  and  magicians  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  India  assemble  here,  and  hold  their 
revels,  during  which  time  it  is  dangerous  for  men 
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to  cross  the  mountain.  The  spirits  of  the  Kulu 
range  are  also  said  to  wage  war  with  those  inhabit- 
ing the  Goghar,  and  after  a  violent  storm  the 
peasants  will  show  travellers  the  stones  which  have 
been  hurled  from  range  to  range. 

The  second  Mandi  range,  known  as  the  Sikan- 
Th€  aikmndar  ha    ^^^  ^^  Dh4r  or  raugo  of  Alexander, 
^**'*'  runs  south-west  from  Baijnath.     Its 

name  may  possibly  refer  to  some  lost  tradition  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Mr.  Vigne,  who  crossed 
it  in  1839,  believed  that  in  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Kajput  fort  he  had  discovered  the  famous  altars  of 
Alexander,  the  site  of  which  has  been  so  often  in 
dispute.  The  Sikandar  range  rises  at  one  point  to 
6,350  feet  in  height,  but  its  average  altitude  is  about 
5,000  feet.  The  valleys  between  the  ranges  are 
very  fertile,  and  produce  all  the  ordinary  grains, 
with  the  more  valuable  crops  of  rice,  sugar-cane^^ 
maize,  poppy  and  tobacco. 

On  the  northern  boundary  rises  the  Kulu  range, 

portions  of  which  are  in  the  Mandi 

The  Kutu  Bang0,         t^  ^  /•      .    • 

State,  from  5^,000  to  12,000  feet  m 
height  This  line  of  mountains  is  beautifully  wooded, 
with  every  species  of  pine,  cedar,  walnut,  chesnut 
and  sycamore,  and  contains  iron  mines  which  would 
be  most  valuable  were  they  more  accessible. 

The  salt  mines  are  situated  at  Gumah  and 

Pirane:,  though  there  is  at  neither 
place  such  excavations  as  in  Hiurope 
would  be  called  mines,  the  salt  being  dug  out  of 
the  face  of  the  cliff  or  from  shallow  open  cuttings. 
The  ascent  to  Gumah,  which  is  about  5,400  feet 
in  elevation,  is  difficult  and  steep,  but  a  new  road 
has  been   lately   constructed  which  renders  it    far 


more  approachable.  At  Gumah  the  salt  is  dug 
from  a  gorge  some  500  feet  below  the  village,  to 
which  it  is  carried  to  be  weighed  and  sold.  Dirang 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  same  range,  about  20  miles 
nearer  Mandi,  and  only  four  miles  from  the  Bias, 
which  is,  however,  at  this  part  of  its  course  so 
violent  a  current  as  to  be  useless  for  navigation* 
The  mines  are  not  farmed  to  contractors,  but  worked 
by  the  Raja  who  sells  the  salt  to  purchasers  at  the 
mines.  About  150  labourers  are  employed  at 
Gumah  and  the  same  number  at  Dirang,  and  the 
cost  of  establishment  and  working  is  about  20  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  salt  sold.  The  Gumah  salt 
is  considered  purer  than  that  of  Dirang,  but  both 
contain  a  large  per-centage,  from  25  to  38  per  cent, 
of  foreign  matter.  This  salt  is,  however,  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  higher  hills  as  far  as  Lahoul, 
that  of  Gumah  finds  its  way  westward  into  British 
territory  as  far  as  Nurpur  and  Pathankot,  and  that 
of  Dirang  to  Nadown,  Bilaspur  and  even  Ludhiana. 

In  1820,  the  price   of  salt  at  the  mines  was 
Thspri€€0/Mat^i    sevcu  auuas,   in    1846,  eight  annas, 
•""•  and,   in     1868,  twelve    annas  per 

maund.  In  1845,  the  revenue  from  salt  was  about 
iis.  60,000.  In  1850,  it  had  risen  to  its.  83,000, 
and,  in  1862,  to  ^.  1,00,545.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  1867-68,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  rain 

that  had  fallen  during  the  year,  which  hindered  the 
w^orking. 

Iron  is  found  at  Sunor,  Budar,  Natchni,  Suraj 

and  Chudri,  generally  in  such  small 
particles  as  hardly  to  be  called  ore. 
It  is  smelted  at  the  places  where  it  is  found,  and 
brought  to  Mandi  to  be  stamped  and  taxed.  Its 
selling  price  at   Mandi  is  about  two  rupees  four 
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annas  a  maund.  In  1 830,  according  to  Mr.  Trebeck's 
journal  it  was  three  rupees  eight  annas  a  maund. 
The  income  from  iron,  in  1845,  was  Ss.  14,000,  in 
1850  fis.  27,300,  and  in  1862  Ks.  26,261.  In 
many  parts  of  Mandi,  especiaUy  in  the  Sona  Khad, 
lignite  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  but  too 
impure  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  and  the 
geological  formation  of  the  country  forbids  the  hope 
of  the  discovery  of  coaL  The  Sona  Khad  takes  its 
».me  from  gold  which  ia  obUined  thero,  by  w«h- 
ing,  in  small  quantities. 

The  climate  of  Mandi  is  cool,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  capital,  which  is  shut  in 
by  hills,  and  the  western  portion  of 

the  country  which   does  not  rise  more  than  2,000 

feet  above  the  plains. 

The  town  of  Mandi,   which  contains   7,300  in- 
Th€  eapumi  of  «*•    habitants,  is   said  to  take  its  name 
**•'••  from  a  remote  ancestor  of  the  pre- 

sent Kaja,  but  as  it  is  in  a  favorable  situation  for 
trade,  Mandi,  which  signifies  a  market,  is  probably  the 
more  simple  derivation.  It  stands  most  picturesquely 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bias,  here  a  swift  torrent,  2,557 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  banks  are  high  and  rocky, 
and  the  width  of  the  stream  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards.  The  effect  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  is  seen  each 
day  in  the  river,  which  during  the  hot  season  rises 
every  evening,  continues  to  increase  in  volume 
during  the  night,  and  declines  again  towards  morn- 
ing, when  the  amount  of  water  in  its  bed  is  perhaps 
one  third  less  than  at  midnight.  The  palace  of  the 
Baja  is  a  large  white  building,  roofed  with  slate, 
and  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  in 
which  there  are  no  other  buildings  of  importance. 
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A  famous  temple,  containing  on  idol  brought  from 
Jagamath,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Kaja^  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sukheti  river,  which  joins  the  Bias 
just  below  the  town,  and,  twelve  miles  distant, 
on  the  crest  of  the  Sik^dar  range  is  the  lake 
of  Kewalsar,  celebrated  for  its  floating  islands  and 
a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage.  To  the  Buddhists 
of  Thibet,  Rewalsar  is  especially  sacred.  They 
resort  to  it  in  great  numbers  during  the  cold 
season,  generally  under  the  guidance  of  a  Llama. 
They  approach  the  lake  from  a  considerable  distance 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  it  is  considered  a 
meritorious  action  to  carve  their  names  on  the 
surrounding  rocks,  which  are  thus  covered  with 
inscriptions,  some  of  them  exceedingly  curious. 
The  lake  is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mandi 
was  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  contained 
360  forts,  but  of  these  only  ten  are  now  in  any  pre- 
servation— Kamlagarh,  Shahpur,  Madhopur,  Beira, 

Kalipuri,  Tungal,  Bajarkot,  Dangri, 
Bagra  and  Kampur,  while  the 
first  five  only  are  garrisoned.  Kamlagarh  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  forts  in  all  the  hill  country, 
and  a  short  description  of  it  may  be  given  as  the 
independence  of  Mandi  has  often  depended  upon 
The  FortretB  of  t^®  impregnability  of  its  chief  fort- 
KmrniagarK.  xe^%   and  as   uo  doscriptiou  of  the 

fort  is  known  to  have  been  published  with  the 
exception  of  that  by  Mr.  Vigne  which  is  very 
incorrect.* 

The  hill   upon  which  the  fortress  is  situated 
extends  nearly  north  and  south  for  six  or  eight 


*  Vigne*s  Travels  in  Kashmir  &c.,  Vol.  1.,  p.  111. 


miles,  running  parallel  to  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Janetri  Devi  on  the  east  and  about  four 
miles  from  the  Bakar  Khad  on  the  west.  The 
hill  is  formed  of  conglomerate  sandstone,  from  150 
to  200  feet  in  height,  while  the  ridge  is  narrow 
and  serrated  and  in  several  places  intersected  with 
deep  ravines,  the  eastern  and  western  side  present- 
ing an  uninterrupted  scarp  of  from  40  to  150  feet 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  except  at  the 
two  approaches  to  the  positions  ofNantpur  and 
Kamla,  which  are  guarded  by  forts  difficult  of 
access,  the  ground  for  several  miles  round  the  hill 
side  being  intersected  with  tremendous  ravines, 
which  cany  off  the  water  either  into  the  Sona 
or  Bakar  Khads,  thus  forming  a  most  difficult  country 
for  the  transport  of  artillery  and  a  most  favorable 
one  for  defence  by  a  determined  body  of  men. 

The  position  of  Nantpur  contains  five  distinct 
forts,  built  in  the  irregular  style  usual  to  these 
hills,  to  suit  the  ground  intended  to  be  occupied 
and  protected,  viz :  Nantpur,  Samirpur,  Bakhtpui*, 
Partabpur,  and  Nyakila,  the  last  built  by  the  Sikhs 
though  never  completed,  besides  many  smaller 
outworks.  Within  this  position  there  is  abundance 
of  good  water  in.  two  or  three  different  springs^ 
besides  grass  and  wood.  Although  on  two  sides 
entirely  impregnable  and  on  the  third  extremely 
strong,  Nantpur  is  commanded  from  a  hill  about  800 
yards  distant,  and  could  certainly  be  scaled  with 
ease  under  cover  of  guns  from  the  neighbouring  hilL 

Kamla  contains  six  distinct  forts,  viz.  Kamla, 
Choki,  Chiburrah,  Padampur,  Shamsherpur  and 
Narsinghpur,  and  although,  like  Nantpur  impregna- 
ble on  two  sides  and  neariy  so  on  the  third,  where 
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the  gateway  is  reached  by  a  ladder  of  about  40 
steps,  yet  the  eastern  side  might  be  easily  occupied 
by  an  enemy  if  once  in  possession  of  Fadampur. 
There  is  no  spring  of  water  in  Kamla  itself,  the 
spring  for  the  supply  of  the  place  being  some 
distance  below,  but^  like  all  hill  forts,  it  contains 
excellent  tanks,  in  which  sufficient  water  for  the 
supply  of  a  small  garrison  for  several  months  might 
easily  be  stored  * 

A  large  number  of  troops  would  be  necessary 
to  garrison  Kamlaghar  effectively,  but  at  present 
the  garrison  only  consists  of  100  men,  with  a  battery 
of  six  guns,  which  are  unserviceable. 

The  reigning  family  in  Mandi  is  Kajput  of  the 

THs   reitnung    Chauda  Bansi  tribe,  and  is  known 

fan^iHfofMandi.        ^   MaudiaL      The   origin   of  this 

tribe  and  its  ancient  history  will  more  appropriately 
be  given  elsewhere,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  trace 
the  famUy  from  the  date  of  its  separation  from  that  of 
Suket,  which  happened  about  the  year  1200  A.  D. 
iTp  to  that  time  the  two  States  had  been  united, 
but  the  reigning  Chief  Sahu  Sen  having  quarrelled 
with  his  younger  brother  Bahu  Sen,  the  latter  left 
Suket  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  The  following 
list  gives  the  first  twenty-five  Chiefs  of  Mandi : — 

1.  Bahu  Sen.  t  4.     KahaBat  Sen. 

2.  Nim  Sen.  5.     Sammat  Sen. 

3.  Nirhabat  Sen.         6.     Bir  Sen. 


*  Honorable  J.  C.  Erskino  to  Secretary  Government  of  India, 
No.  44,  dated  28tb  March  1846. 

t  Sen  IB  tbe  name  borne  by  tbe  reigning  Cbief  of  Mandi,  the 
jounger  members  of  tbe  family  being  knowp  aa  Singh.  In  conaequence 
of  the  original  blood  connectidh  between  Mandi  and  Snket  no  marriage 
is  held  to  be  valid  between  the  ftmiHee.  This  rolo  baa,  however,  been 
broken  through  twice  if  not  oftener.  Three  generations  back  Surma 
Singh  of  Mandi  married  a  daughter  of  Mian  Bnhadar  Singh  of  Suket 
and  Jowala  Singh  illegiliniate  son  of  the  present  Uaja  of  Suket  married 
the  natural  daughter  of  Raja  Balbir  Sen  of  Mandi.  * 
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7.  Samodar  Sen. 

8.  Kesab  Sen* 

9.  Malab  Sen* 

10.  Jai  Sen. 

11.  Kranchan  Sen, 

12.  BAn  Sen. 

13.  Kalian  Sen. 

1 4.  Hira  Sen. 

15.  Dharitri  Sen. 

16.  Narindar  Sen. 


17.  Prajar  Sen.' 

18.  Dilawar  Sen. 

19.  Ajbar  Sen. 

20.  Chattar  Sen. 

21.  Sahib  Sen. 

22.  Narayan  Sen. 

23.  Keahab  Sen. 

24.  Hari  Sen. 

25.  Snraj  Sen. 


From  Raja  Hari  Sen 

genealogy 
follows : — 


The  Ge»ermiogw» 


to  the  present  day   the 
of  the  Mandi  family  is  as 


B«a  Snni  Sea, 
J.  1668. 


I 


BeOf 


J 


Itn  Sen, 
d.  1820. 


i 


Balbir  Sen, 

iBeffitunate^ 

d.  1851. 

J 


r 

Bijai  Sen, 
6.1818. 


Two  daughten. 


jaShyam 
d.  1873. 

1 


Our  Sen, 
d.  1678. 

I 


[ 

DanChaad. 


Buclh  Sest 
d.  1719. 

BliiT  Joala  Sen, 
d.  1703. 


1 


MaaakCband. 


fflagii 


1 


Bbamaher  Sen.        Dhor  Jatiya. 


BhiT  Man  Sea, 
d.  1779. 
I 


Xaleawar. 


ZaJimSen. 

Baftnonath  Singli, 
illegitimate. 


Tegha  Singh.         Bidar  8in|^ 

Bnai  Singh, 
Vl836. 


Bhnp  Singh, 
ft.  1837. 


Kahn  8ingh|        Eher  8ixi|^ 
ft.  1840.  ft.  IMS. 


I 


Battan  Singh, 
itimat 
1813. 


illegitimate. 


Xapur  Singh, 

iUegitimate^ 

ft.  1618. 


V 


Bhag  Singh, 
'"--TtiBiat- 
1819. 


illegitimate^ 


Pardhan  Singh, 

ft.  1846, 

illegitimate. 


MaaBiai*h, 
illegitimate. 
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Bahu  Sen,  on  leaving  Suket,  went  to  Kulu  and 
B^iaBmhu80Hund    Settled    at    Manglan,    where    his 
hu  MMHWMarff.  descendants  lived  for  eleven  genera- 

tions. Kranchan  Sen  was  killed  fighting  with  the 
Kulu  Raja,  and  his  Bani,  who  was  then  pregnant, 
fled  alone  to  her  father  who  was  the  Chief  of  Seokot 
in  Mandi»  She  had  nearly  reached  her  home  when 
she  lost  her  way,  and,  night  coming  on,  fell  exhausted 
under  a  B^  tree  where  her  child  was  bom.  In 
the  morning  some  followers  of  the  Rana  of  Seokot 
found  her  insensible  and  carried  her  to  the  Chiefs 
house.  He  had  no  son  and  brought  up  his  daughter's 
child  as  his  own,  giving  him  the  name  of  Bin  or 
Bano  from  the  tree  under  which  he  was  born.  The 
boy  was  only  about  15  years  old  when  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  attacking  a  rapacious  Chief, 
the  Bana  of  Kilti,  who  used  to  descend  from  his 
fort  and  plunder  travellers.  At  a  fair  held  near 
Seokot,  Bano  with  a  small  force  attacked  and  defeated 
him,  killing  a  number  of  the  band.  At  this  time 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  Mandi  was  not  under 
one  rule,  but  was  covered  with  forts,  one  on  almost 
every  hill,  the  stronghold  of  a  Rana  or  Thdkur, 
who  was  practically  independent  and  who  obeyed 
no  authority  whatever.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Bano  succeeded  to  the  little  chiefship  of 
Seokot,  under  the  title  of  Ban  Sen.  He  somewhat 
enlarged  his  possessions  and,  killing  the  Rana  of 
Sakor  in  battle,  took  possession  of  his  lands,  living 
at  Sakor  for  some  years.  He  then  changed  his 
residence  to  Bhiu,  some  four  miles  above  Mandi 
on  the  Bias.  His  son  Kalian  Sen  bought  Batahu 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  present  town 
of  Mandi,  and  the  ruins  of  his  old  house  are  still 
to  be  seen.     His  son  Hira  Sen  was  killed  fighting 
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with  the  Bana  of  Tilli,  and,  being  without  male 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Daritri  Sen. 
He,  too,  left  no  heirs^  and  Narindar  Sen  brother 
of  Kalian  Sen  succeeded*  Nothing  is  known  of  this 
_  .     _^     .       Chief  or  of  his  immediate  succes- 

JfaMo   AJbar  Ben 

founded  the  u^wH  of    sors,  aud   Ajbar  Sen,  nineteenth  in 
Mandiinis  7  .        (Jesceut  from   Bahu   Sen  may    be 

called  the  first  Raja  of  Mandi.  Qe  founded  the 
town,  and  built  the  old  palace  with  fpur  towers,  now 
almost  in  ruins,  kpown  as  Chowki.  On  succeeding 
his  father  in  152^,  he  at  once  determined  to  reduce 
to  submission  the  four  Kanas  of  Maratu,  Sadiana» 
Kunhal,  and  Gandharba,  whp  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  supremacy.  They  united  their  forces, 
amounting  to  abput  1,300  men,  of  whpm  more  than 
halfwerQ  archers,  and  came  down  into  the  Bal 
plain  to  pieet  Ajb^r  ^en,  "^hp  defeated  them  with 
some  loss.  He  then  pursued  them  into  the  hills, 
and  another  skirmish  took  place  in  which  Gpluk  the 
Chief  of  Gandharba  was  killed.  Chattar  Sen,  the 
eldest^  son  of  Ajbar  Sen,  then  marched  against  Achab, 
Bana  of  Maratu,  but  was  defeated^  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  and  three  of  the  chief  men  pf  Mandi 
were  sUin.  These  men  were  brothers,  meiftbers  of 
a  Khatri  f^^mily  and  acted  as  councillors  tp  the 
Baja,  who  granted  to  Madsudhan  the  fourth  and 
survivii^g  brother,  the  lands  conquered  from  the 
Kanas.  The  family  still  reside  in  Mandi,  though 
now  pf  np  importance,  and  thpy  ppssessi  the  original 
grant  of  Ajbar  Sen,  engraved  on  copper,  dated 
^amat  1584  (A.  I).  1527  ).  It  was  not,  hpwever, 
till  some  time  later  that  the  ppwer  pf  Maratu  and 
Kanhal  was  finally  broken. 

Kaja  Ajbar  Sen  died  in  1534,   and  of  his  son 
find  successor  Chattar  Sen  little  is  recorded  worthy 
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of  record  His  grandaon  SaMb  Sen  formed  an  aUi- 
ance  with  Baja  Jaggat  Singh  the  famous  Chief  of 
Kulu,  and  they  together  attacked  Jai  Chand  the 
Baja  of  Yaziri  Laksariand  took  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  his  territory,  the  portion  now  known 
as  Sard]  Mandi  falling  to  the  share  of  Mandi,  while 
the  Kulu  Baja  obtained  the  portion  now  known  as 
Sari)  KulUy  including  Bokla,  Faliham,  Talokpur 
and  Fatahpur.  A  second  joint  expedition  against 
the  same  Chief  won  for  Mandi,  Sanor  and  Badaf, 
while  Kaja  Jaggat  Singh  of  Kulu  obtained  Birkot, 
Madanpur  with  twelve  neighbouring  villages. 

Baja  Narayan  Singh  the  next  Chief  of  Mandi 
conquered  the  Banas  of  Ner,  Bandoh  and  Chuhar. 
He  became  paralytic^  but  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
by  a  pfr  or  gosaon,  whose  descendants  still  receive  an 
allowance  from  the  Mi^ndi  Treasury.  Of  Keshab 
Sen  and  Han  Sen  tradition  says  nothing  save  that 
the  latter  was  a  famous  hawker. 

Baja  Sura]  Sen  was  a  gfood  soldier,  but  his 
n^s.rUJ  aoAbition  brqught  great  disasters 
hu^rsfvUHKuiu.    ^p^j^    Maudi.      He  s^ttacked    the 

Baja  of  Nabgdl,  brother-in-law  of  Baja  M^n  Singh 
of  Kulu,  bringing  down  upon  hin^  the  wrath  of  the 
latter  Chief,  who  n^arched  to  the  assistance  of  his 
relative  and  defeated  the  Mandi  force,  seizing, 
after  the  battle,  the  forts  of  Karnpur,  Shahpur  and 
Shamsherpur,  ai^d  taking  frqm  the  Baja  of  Nabgdl, 
as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  Pewal,  Sansdl  and  Ber, 
The  boundary  line  between  Mandi  and  !|^ulu  yfw 
fixed  at  the  villages  of  Ber  and  Apji;. 

Baja  Suraj  Sen  soon  afterwards  made  an  efi^rt 
to  recover  his  position  and  invaded  Kulu  territory, 
seizing  the  villages  of  Madanpur,   Sapiri  and  Tara- 
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purand,  but  he  waa  driven  out  of  them  with  loss  ; 
the  Kulu  army  over-ran  the  whole  of  the  Mandi 
State,  and  the  salt  mines  of  Gumah  and  Dirang  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  large  a  portion  of 
the  Mandi  revenue  was  derived  from  salt  that 
Sura]  Sen  was  now  compelled  to  ask  for  peace, 
whii  w»  g^nted  oa  his  ^yu«  the  whole  ex^ 
of  the  war,  the  boundary  between  the  States  being 
fixed  as  before. 

Nor  was  Suraj  Sen  more  successful  in  his  quar- 
rels with  Man  Singh  Goleria,  who  twice  sacked 
Mandi  and  held  possession  for  some  time  of  the 
district  of  Kala  in  which  the  Raja  had  built  the  fort 
of  Kamlagarh  in  1625,  having  two  years  previously 
seized  Nantpur.  In  1653,  Suraj  Sen  took  Patri 
and  Sulani  from  Suket,  the  last  held  by  Mian  Ram 
Chand,  who  lost  700  men  in  its  defence.  He  built 
the  second  palace  at  Mandi,  known  as  Damdama. 
His  eighteen  sons  aU  died  in  his  life-time,  and  in 
despair  of  an  heir  he  caused  to  be  made  a  silver 
image  which  he  named  Madho  Rai*  and  to  which  he 
assigned  the  kingdom.  This  silver  image  is  still 
carried  in  sacred  procession,  in  Mandi,  on  festival 
days,  and  bears  a  Sanscrit  inscription  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation : — 


I 


*  Madbo  is  a  Dame  of  Vishou,  and  Rai  signifies  heir  appareati  or 
Tika  Sahib. 
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'  The  image  of  Vishnu  was  made  by  order 
'  of  Baja  Suraj  Sen  who  named  it  Madho  Bai. 
'^  Bhima,  goldsmith,  made  the  image  in  the  month 
**  of  Magh,   Jik  Nachattar. 

"  Virwar,  Samat,  1705   (A.  D.  1648). 

The  only  daughter  of  Suraj  Sen  married  Baja 
Hari  Dev  of  Jammu. 

Shyam  Sen,   his   brother,  succeeded  in    1658, 
ju^ia  Shyam,  8m^    ^^^  Teignod  fifteen  years.     He  had 
A.  i>.  1958.  been,  for  those  days,  a  great  travel- 

ler, having  visited  Nepal,  Benares  and  Jaganath, 
sometimes  for  adventure  sometimes  for  devotion.  He 
took  the  territory  of  Dhunjugarh  from  Kulu  in 
1659,  and  later  in  the  same  year  conquered  Lohara 
from  Suket.  He  built  the  Shama  Kali  temple  on 
the  Dhar  Taran  above  the  town,  and  a  tank  in  the 
suburb  beyond  the  Bias,  to  which  all  the  children 
of  the  royal  family  are  carried  for  the  ceremonies 
which  are  performed  eight  days  after  birth^  and  he 
also  added  largely  to  the  palace. 

Gur  Sen  only  reigned  five  years.     He  was 

something  of  a  soldier  but  more 

JE^/A  Chit*  Snt*  i»        1 

ot  a  devotee,  and  brought  himself 
from  Jaganath  the  famous  image  which  is  preserved 
in  the  temple  on  the  plain  above  the  town.  He 
made  an  alliance  with  Kehlor  against  the  Katoch 
Bajputs  of  Kangra,  and  a  battle  took  place  at 
Hatali,  between  the  rival  forces,  with  doubtful 
result  In  1675  he  captured  Dhanyara  from  Suket, 
and  the  next  year  Baira  and  Fatri^  which  had  been 
several  times  won  and  lost. 

Mandi  and  Suket  have  always  been  rivals  and 
Th^wavandrii^mu  generally  enemies,  but  there  was  no 
atMi  Mandi.  gTcat  result  of  tholr  warfare.    When 


a  powerful  Kaja  ruled  at  Suket  he  won  bacl:  all 
the  territory  which  his  predecesBors  had  lost  and 
gained  new  ;  and  at  one  time  the  Suket  pofweacdona 
extended  to  the  very  walls  of  Mandi.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  a  powerful  chief,  like  Ajbar  Sen 
or  Sidh  Sen,  ruled  in  Mandi,  the  borders  of  Suket 
were  much  reduced  and  its  outlying  foHa  and 
districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  riyal.  The  plain 
of  Bal  was  common  ground  of  desire  and  disputa 

This  little  valley,  which  somewhat  i^roM^hes 

level  ground  and  is  rich  and  fertile, 
stretches  from  witmn  five  miles 
of  Mandi  to  the  town  of  Suket,  a  distance  <^  some 
ten  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  perhaps  two 
miles.  Here  was  the  scene  of  many  a  fight^  and 
the  story  of  one,  which  sounds  like  a  repetition 
of  Chevy  Chase,  is  still  sung  in  Mandi  ballads.  The 
Suket  prince  had  gone  to  hunt  on  the  Bal  j^ain, 
with  a  large  following,  and  Gohur  Sffli  of  Mandi, 
then  heir  apparent,  set  out  to  oppose  him,  resolved 
to  spoil  his  sport.  The  result  was  a  fight  in  which 
many  on  both  sides  fell,  the  Suket  prince  himself 
having  a  narrow  escape.  He  was  pursued  by  a 
Katoch  Mian  who  was  in  the  service  of  Mandi,  and 
being  overtaken  would  have  been  slain  had  he  not 
adjured  his  enemy  to  spare  a  god-descended  prince. 
The  Katoch,  who  himself  traced  back  his  family 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  generations,  dropped  his 
sword,  but  he  snatched  from  the  head  of  the  Suket 
Chief  his  insignia  of  royalty,  which  he  carried  back 
to  his  master,  who  assigned  hinx  and  his  descendants 
for  ever  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  from  the  Dirang^ 
mines,  which  is  still  duly  paid. 


I^^t  ^l^mrii  j^tate.  ear 

Jippu,   the  illegitimate  brother  of  Gur   Sen, 
-  .  -,^^  -     ^.     ^^  ^  J^^MOi  of  conaiderable  ability. 

JBi^fi  Aidfc  A0M,  JMc  ,  •' 

«4mintoiratio»  «iMi    Tho  wholo  administration  of  Mandi 

was  m  his  hands^  and  he  maugurated 
the  revenue  STstem  which  is  still  in  force.  He 
remained  Minister  during  the  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Sidh  Sen,  who  came  to  the  thro(ne  in  1678.  This 
chief  was  a  great  warrior,  imd  Mandi,  under  his 
rule,  was  more  powerful  than  ever  before  or  since. 
In  1688,  he  conquered  the  districts  of  Nachan, 
Hatal,  Dalel,  and  in  this  same  year  a  terrible 
famin;  occur;ed,  from  which  ver^  many  people 
died.  In  1690^  he  captured  Dhanesargarh  and 
five  years  later,  built  the  fort  of  Sarakhpur, 
In  1698  he  took  Baipur  from  Suket,  and,  the 
next  year,  Madhopur.  In  1705  he  built  Shirapuri, 
and,  in  1706,  recapured  Hatili,  and  ravaged  the 
Ladh  district  belonging  to  Hamir  Chand  Katoch. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
The  9i9u  9f  ouru    Goviud  Siugh  the  tenth  Sikh  Guru 

Oovlnd     ShHfh      to        .  •  i    ,       ,  •    «!      i   -a^         t  tt 

jTaniM.  IS  said  to  lutvo  visitod  Mandi.     He 

had  been  imprisoned  at  Sultanpur  by  Raj  Singh  the 
Chief  of  Kulu,  from  whom  he  had  sought  assistance 
against  the  Muhammadan  troops  ;  and  his  followers 
believed  that  by  an  exercise  of  miraculous  power, 
the  iron  cage  in  which  the  Guru  was  confined  rose 
with  him  in  the  air,  and  conveyed  him  without 
accident  to  Mandi.  There  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Sidh  Sen,  and  on  his  departure  he  told 
the  Kaja  to  ask  anything  he  might  desire  and  it 
should  be  granted.  Sidh  Sen  begged  that  his 
The  vropwe^  «/  Capital  might  never  fall  into  the 
the  8aini.  hands  of  an  enemy ;  and  this  was 

promised  in  a  couplet  still  current  in  Mandi  : — 


*'  Mandi  ko  jab  lAtenge, 
"AsmanlgAlichutenge." 

But  the  prophecy  was  not  very  Buccessful  aa 
the  later  history  of  Mandi  will  show.  • 

Tradition    asserts    that   Sidh    Sen    possessed 

Mtracuiou9  powert    powers    no  loss    Huraculous    than 

of  Sidh  Sen.  Guru  Govind  Singh,  and  that  he 

had  a  little  book,  which,  like  that  of  Michael  Scott, 
contained  charms  and  spells  which  demons  were 
compelled  to  obey :  when  he  placed  it  in  his  mouth 
he  was  instantly  transported  whither  he  wished, 
through  the  air.  When  he  felt  himself  about  to  die, 
unwilling  to  transmit  a  power  which  might  be  used 
more  probably  for  evil  than  for  good,  he  threw  his 
book  into  the  Bias,  where  it  runs  deepest  and  swift- 
est, and  it  was  lost  for  ever. 

The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  Sidh  Sen 
was  far  more  intelligent  than  his  countrymen,  and 
his  uniform  success  was  attributed  to  supernatural 
agency.  He  was  also  of  enormous  stature,  and 
some  clothes,  said  to  have  been  his,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Mandi  palace,  and  which  could  only 
have  been  worn  by  a  giant,  t 

Sidh  Sen  built  the  great  tank  before  the  palace, 

me  ten^pies  ^iu     and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  to  his 

by  Sidh  Sen.  memory  on  a  pedestal  in  the  midst 

of  what  should  be  the  water,  but  the  tank  has  fallen 
out  of  repair  and  has  been  dry  for  many  years.  He 
also  built  the  temple  to  the  God  Ganesha,  two  miles 


*  This  promise  is  said  b}-  some  to  have  been  made  by  Banda,  Uie 
follower  of  Govind,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  be  ever  visited 
Mandi. 

t  They  are,  at  any  rate,  said  to  be  preserved.  The  Bi^<^  ofiered  to 
show  them  to  the  author  on  one  occasion,  but  they  could  not  be  found 
at  the  moment. 


M<«<a*M*«M 
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fromMandi,  and  known  as  Sidh  Qanedh,  6\ao  f  iloknath 
near  the  river.  His  reign  lasted  forty-one  years, 
and  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  when  he  died.  His 
only  son  Joala  Sen  had  died  during  his  life-time^  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Shamsher  Sen 
jB^/A  sKatHBh^r  who  married  the  daughter  of  Agar 
*^  Sen,  Raja  of  Chamba.     This  Chief 

reconquered  Madhopur  from  Kulu,  and  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  his  neighbours  on  all  sides, 
with  very  indifferent  success,  though  he  conquered 
Ghuboroi,  Bamgarh,  Deogarh,  Hashtpur  and  Sami 
from  Kulu,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Raja 
Jai  Singh  at  Lahore. 

Isri  Sen  was   only  five    years  old  when  his 
Mandiut4mquered    father  died  iu  1779,  and  Raja  Sansar 
^Tfhf€hi!f^Ttt    Chand,  Katoch,  who  was  becoming 
pruon^r.  supremc  in   the  hills,    lost  no   time 

in  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  He  in- 
vaded Mandi  and  plundered  the  town ;  the  district 
of  Hatdli,  which  had  been  often  won  and  lost,  he 
made  over  to  Suket;  Chuh&ri  he  gave  to  Kulu  and 
kept  himself  the  district  of  Nantpur.  He  carried 
off  Isri  Sen  to  Kangra  and  kept  him  there  a  prisoner 
for  twelve  years,  leaving  the  administration  of 
Mandi  in  the  hands  of  its  ministers,  but  demanding 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  lakh  of  rupees.  When  the 
Gurkhas,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Kehlor  Raja  Mahan 
Singh  invaded  Kangra,  Isri  Sen,  like  most  of  the 
Rajput  Chiefs,  gave  in  his  submission  to  Amar 
Singh  Thappa,  the  Gurkha  General,  on  condition 
of  being  left  in  unmolested  possession  of  his  terri- 
tories, and  promising  on  his  part  to  make  no  opposi- 
tion to  their  occupation  of  Kangra. 


On  the  retreat  of  the  Gdrkhas  in  1810,  and  the 
rniri0um$nthJLm^    occupation  of  the  fort  of  Kangra  by 
**^'  Maharaja  Banjit  Singh  of  Lahore^ 

Sirdar  Desa  Singh  Majithia  was  appointed  Nazim 
Qf  Superintendent  of  all  the  Hill  States  including 
]MandL  Raja  Isri  Singh  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
tiazrana  or  tribute  of  ^,  30,000,  and  this  was  levied 
annually  till  1815,  wheii  Zdlim  Sen,  brother  of  the 
Raja  and  who  hated  him  with  a  true  brotherly 
hatred,  went  to  Lahore  to  see  whether  he  might 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  throne  fpr  himself* 
Maharaja  Eanjit  Singh,  always  delighted  to  sow 
dissensions  between  Chie&  who  might  be  dangerous 
united  and  mean  enough  to  make  every  intrigue 
an  opportunity  of  exaction,  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Zilim  Sen,  who  had  no  right  whatever  on 
his  side,  and  Isri  Sen  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  one  lakh  of  rupees  to  retain  his  throne,  The 
next  year,  1816,  Jan^adar  Khushhal  Singh,  who 
had  lately  risen  to  &vour  at  the  Court  of  Lahore, 
was  sent  to  Mandi  to  collect  the  tribute.  •  The  Raja 
retired  into  Kulu,  accompanied  by  a  large  force,  and 
thought,  by  combining  with  the  Kulu  Wazir  who 
had  no  less  than  18,000  troops,  to  oppose  the  Sikhs 
successftdly,  but  his  resolution  gave  way,  and 
returning  to  Mandi  he  contrived,  by  heavily  bribing 
Khushhal  Singh,  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  annual 
tribute  to  Re.  50,000,  and  thus  it  remained  till  the 
death  of  the  Raja  in  1826. 

In  the  time  of  Isri  Seu,  Mai^di  was  an  asylum 
for  several  wandering  princes.  The  Ex-Raja  of  Busr 
sahir  lived   there  for  long  QJ^d  was  liberally  auprr 


*  Captain  Roes  to  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  Ist  December  1816. 
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ported  with  his  followers,*  and  the  Ex-Kaja  of 
Nagpur  t  resided  there  for  four  years  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  his  country,  receiving  support  from  Isri 
Sen  and  intriguing  with  Lahore,  in  which  territory 
he  desired  to  be  allowed  to  r^e  troops,  till  Zalim 
Sen  came  to  the  throne  in  1826,  when  he  found  it 
expedient  to  seel(  qn  Qsylum  els^where.^ 

Zalim  Sei^  h44  always  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
and  inteigued  against  him,  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  Isri  Sen'fif  life  had  been  compelled  to  leaye  Mandi 
and  take  refuge  with  Jl^ja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  his  brother  had  left 
only  illegitimate  so^s — Mians  liattan  Singh,  Kapur 
Singh,  Balbir  Singh  and  Bhag  Singh-  Zalim  Sen  paid 
a  loJdi  of  rupees  as  succession  duty  to  I^ahor^,  and  in 
following  years,  until  hia  death  in  1839,  a  tribute  of 
Bs.  75,000  was  levied.  Some  years  before  his  death 
the  Bftja  m^^le  over  the  administration  of  the  State 
to  hi|9  nephew  Balbir  Sen,  who  was  not  only  illegi- 
mate  but  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  Chief, 
but  by  payment  of  ^  large  sum  of  money  the  succes* 
sion  was  confirm^  to  this  young  man  by  the  Lahore 
Court,  which  conferri^d  upon  him  all  the  usual  insig- 
nia of  royalty.  Zalim  Sen  disgraced  himself  by 
behe^ng  his  prime  minister  Dharii  who  had  served 
the  State  well  and  ^thfully,  and  whose  interest  with 
Maharaja  Bp^it  Singh  hud  sn^ved  it  from  anne^n.- 
tion. 

Balbir  Sen  ww  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
beciwe  Baja^  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  elder  brothers 

*  Oflicer  GommandlDg  at  Kotghar  to  Captain  Keouedy,  18th  and  3l8t 
August  1825. 

t  Officer  Cominanding  at  Kotghar  to  Captain  Keqnedj,  Hth  Augnat 
and  6tli  November  1824;  and  Captain  Murray  to  Resident  Debli,  dated 
16tli  June  and  13th  of  July  1824. 

i  Captain  Kennedy  to  Lienleoant  Mnrfay,  Deputy  Snperintendenti 
annary  1827. 
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and  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  descended 
from  Mian  Dhurjatiya  brother  of  Raja  Shamsher  Sen, 
who  considered  the  throne  disgraced  by  the  son  of 
a  concubine. 

After  the  death  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  in 
June  1839,  the  Sikh  army,  which  had  for  long  been 
difficult  to  manage,  grew  more  powerful  every  day, 
and  Prince  Nao  Nihal  Singh,  who  really  ruled  the 
Punjab,  of  which  his  father  Maharaja  Eiiarrak  Singh 
was  the  nominal  king,  felt  that  some  employment 
must  be  found  for  troops  who  would  otherwise  quick- 
ly get  beyond  his  controL 

The  hill  country  Trans-Satlej,   Suket,  Mandi 
The  Sikh  iHvan/oH     ^^^  Kulu,  had  been  virtually  con- 
BefJ^Prlniul^'iL    q^^^'^d  though  not  occupied  by  Sikh 
^94o.  troops,    and   the    last    acquisition, 

Lad4k,  was  only  considered  as  a  step  to  the  conquest 
of  a  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  now  much 
talked  of  at  Lahore,  although  Sikh  ambition  in  this 
instance  was  no  more  than  the  personal  ambition  of 
Kaja  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu  and  his  brother  Dhyan 
Singh  the  Minister  at  Lahore.  But  before  such  an 
expedition  it  was  thought  neccessary  to  reduce 
Mandi  completely,  and  at  all  events  not  to  leave  so 
strong  a  fort  as  Kamlagarh  in  the  rear  of  the  Sikh 
army.  Accordingly,  in  June  1840,  a  large  force 
under  General  Ventura*  was  sent  to  MandL  He 
crossed  the  Sikandar  range,  encamped  seven  miles 
from  the  capital,  sending  to  demand  the  immediate 
payment  of  certain  arrears  of  the  tribute,  which 
formed  the  excuse  for  the  expedition.     Kaja  Balbir 


•  The  rea»on  for  the  selection  of  General  Ventura  was  that  Prince 
Nao  Nihal  Singh,  at  tliis  time  was  trying  to  rid  himself  of  his  father's 
powerful  minister  Dhyan  Singh,  who  hated  and  feared  the  French  party 
at  court  headed  by  General  Ventura^  and  the  priBce  hoped  to  atreugtbeo 
himself  by  giving  the  General  a  commaud. 
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Sen  paid  instantly  the  money  claimed,  and  wrote  off 

jhoa  Mbtr  s«t    *^  Colonel  Tapp,  Political  Agent  at 
iMk*  !•  tht  xnyitek    Subathu,  begging  for  an  asylum  for 

minself  and  ms  family  in  British 
territory.  He  saw  pretty  clearly  that  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  his  country  was  intended,  and  he  hinted 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  exchange  Sikh  tyranny 
for  British  protection.*  But  the  Government, 
while  offering  an  asylum  to  the  Kaja's  family,  did  not 
at  this  time  think  it  advisable  to  receive  the  fugitives 
as  political  characters  or  to  give  the  Raja  any 
assurance  of  aid  against  the  invaders.t 

Balbir     Sen,     having    paid  his    tribute  was 

ordered  to  attend  the  Sikh  General 
in  his  camp.  On  his  arrival  there 
he  was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner,  his  own 
people,  according  to  the  Rana  of  Bhajji,  |  playing 
him  false,  and  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  be 
released  until  he  had  made  over  to  the  Sikhs  all 
the  forts  of  Mandi.  Whether  his  officials  betrayed 
him  or  not  is  doubtful,  but  Suket,  delighted  to  pay 
off  many  an  old  grudge,  assisted  General  Ventura,  and 
this  conduct  has  strengthened  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  States.  The  Raja  was  helpless,  and  con- 
sented to  everything  demanded,  and  the  Sikh  troops 
took  possession,  for  the  first  time  since  the  prophecy 
of  Guru   Govind   Singh,   of  the  capital  of  Mandi.§ 


J»4M«««9lo»       of 

eaplUif. 


the 


*  Letter  f^om  Raja  of  Mandi  to  Political  Agent,  Subathu.  !2tli  June 
1840.  Letter  of  Political  Asent  Snbathu  to  T.  Metcalfe,  Esquire,  Agent 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  3rd  July  1840. 

t  No.  132,  Mr.  Thomason,  Secretary  to  Government  North  Western 
Provinces  to  T.  Metcalfe,  Agent  at  Delhi,  I6th  July  1840. 

{  Letter  of  the  Uaua  of  Bb%Ui  to  Political  Agent,  Sabatbn,  8th 
July,  1840. 

§  Though  the  Sikhs  had  for  many  years  taken  tribute  from  Mandi, 
they  had  never  entered  the  capital,  and  the  tribute  was  paid  outside  the 
town.  Vigne  mentions  in  his  travels  that  the  officer  of  the  Maharaja  iu 
attendance  upon  him,  did  not  enter  the  towu.-^Vigne,  Vol  I.,  p.  100. 
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The  Raja  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Amritsar  and  was 
confined  in  the  fort  of  Govindgarh,  whilst  General 
Ventura  took  possession  of  the  numerous  forts 
without  much  resistance  from  the  Mandi  troops. 
Kamlagarh,  however,  which  had  for  some  time 
been  almost  independent  of  the  Kaja's  authority, 
refused   submission,   and  the   Sikh   army  invested 

nu  aug€  of  Kam^    ^^    ui    the    month   of  September. 
imgmrh.  rj^^  ^^g^j^   ^£  jl^  reductiott   was  a 

difficult  one,  and  additional  troops  were  sent  under 
the  command  of  Sirdar  Ajit  Singh  Sindhanwalia 
but  great  sickness  broke  out  amongst  them  and 
the  mortality  was  increased  by  the  great  cold  which 
came  on  later.*  But  the  si^e  was  pressed  with  great 
vigour  :  early  in  November  the  garrison  were  driven 
from  some  of  the  outworks,  and  although  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Prince  Nao  Nihal  Singh  on  the  5th 
November  rcdsed  the  hopes  of  the  gEorison,  it  also 
strengthened  the  determination  of  General  Ventura 
to  capture  the  place.  At  length,  on  the  29th 
November,  it  capitulated,  and  the  General,  leaving 
Sikhs  troops  in  possession,  marched  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force  to  Kulu.  t 

In  January  1841,  Sher  Singh  became  Maharaja 
Thon^fmofMmndt    of  Lahoro,  and,  some  months  later, 

the   Raja  of  Mandi  was  released 


from  confinement  and  permitted  to  return  to  his 
country,  taking  with  him  the  silver  image  of  the 
Goddess  Devi,  which  was  the  object  of  general  vener- 
ation in  the  hills  and  which  the  Sikhs  had  carried 


*  Agent  Goremor  General  to  Officiating  Becretary  Goveniiaeiil 
of  India,  20tli  October,  1840. 

t  Agent  Gorernor  General  to  Secretarf  GoTennneot    of  Lidi?, 
of  the  14tb  November,  17th  November,  and  11th  l>ecember  1840. 


away  from  her  temple  at  Kamlagarh.*  The  release 
of  the  Baja  was  a  spontaneous  act  of  Maharaja 
Sher  Singh  who  was  of  a  kindly  disposition,  and 
was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  Minister  Dhyan 
Singh,  who  found  himself  disappointed  of  a  very 
large  present  to  himself  and  a  nazrana  to  the  State 
treasuiy  that  had  for  months  past  formed  the  subject 
of  a  secret  negociation  between  him  and  certain 
Gosaon  bankers. of  MandLt 

When  the  Bda  was  sent  to  Amritear,  Shaikh 
Ghulam  Mohiudctin,  the  most  grasping  of  all  the 
Sikh  revenue  officers,  was  directed  to  make  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  territory  for  Bs.  2,35,000.  This  he 
contrived  to  raise  before  April  1841,  when  he 
was  sent  as  Governor  to  Kashmir.  The  Raja  on  his 
release  was  ordered  to  increase  the  revenue  to  four 
lakhs  of  rupees,  an  amount  which  the  territory 
could  not  yield  without  oppressing  the  people,  and 
of  this,  one  lakh  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Baja  for 
his  own  use,  Rs.  90,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Sikh  garrison,  Bs.  12,000  as  jagirs  to  Sikh  Sirdars, 
Ss.  45,000  for  religious  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
and  the  balance  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sikh  treasury. 
The  Baja  never  succeeded  in  raising  four  lakhs 
of  revenue,  but,  as  no  precise  amount  of  tribute 
was  fixed,  he  was  able,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Majithia  Sirdars,  Lehna  Singh  and  Banjodh  Singh, 
to  retain  considerably  more  than  the  one  lakh 
assigned  for  his  own  use. 

Shortly  before  the  Sikh  war  in    1845,    the 

Bamrsena^ai.    I^*    Bont    seversl     mosssges    to 
mddremM  the  MtHh    Mr.  Erskiuo,  Superintendent  of  the 

Hill  States,  expressmg  his  anxiety 


^  Mr.  Clerk,  to  Secretary  GoTemment  of  India,  lOtli  Aagnst  1841. 
t  Mr.  Clerk,  to  Secretary  QoTemmeDt  of  India»  18tli  Augnat  1S41. 
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to  obtain  British  protection  and  to  act  in  concert  with 

Hu  adrant€B  «r«     ^^  Government  against  the  enemy. 

w*ii  received.  jyf^     Erskine  entered  into    secret 

communication  with  the  Raja  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  neutrality  whenever  a  rising  in  Kulu 
should  take  place,  for  the  management  of  Saraj, 
a  Kulu  province,  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Darbar,  and  he  was  also  directed  to  expel,  if  possi- 
ble, the  Sikh  garrison  from  his  forts.* 

But  although   Balbir   Sen   was  well  disposed 

Hu  action  during    towards  the   British  he   was  com- 
theaati^ campaign.    ^qW^^   to   scud  a  Contingent  of  300 

men,  under  Wazir  Gosaon,  to  join  the  brigade  of 
Sirdar  Ranjodh  Singh  Majithia,  under  whom  the 
Mandi  troops  fought  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal.  In 
this  manner  and  by  the  payment  of  considerable 
sums  towards  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  the 
Haja  was  able  to  avoid  taking  part  personally 
against  the  English,  although  he  was  repeatedly 
ordered  to  join  the  Sikh  camp,  and  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Sobraon  he,  with  his  neighbour 
of  Suket,  sent  a  confidential  agent,  Sibu  Pandit,  to 
„  ^    ^     ^,    .     to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hill 

He  tcndcTB  his  aU  ^  ^  ^ 

ugtanec  to  the  Brit-     Statcs,  tendering  his  allegiance  to 

the  British  Government  and  re- 
questing an  interview.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  on  the  21st  February  1846,  the  Kajas  of  Suket 
and  Mandi  visited  Mr.  Erskine  at  Bilaspur  and 
formally  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Governmentt 


*  Mr.  Erskine  to  Secretary  Government  of  India,  24th  Febmarj 
J  846. 

t  Mr.  Erskine  to  Secretary  Government  of  Tndia,  No.  16,  dated  15th 
of  February  1846,  and  No.  24,  dated  23rd  Febniaiy  1846. 


li^fie  ^i^antfi  j^tate. 
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The   Kaja  had  not  however  waited    for  the 

ThsruingtnMat^    decisive     victorj    of    Sobraon    to 

diagminBtthesihhM.    Jeclare  himself  on  the  side  of  the 

English  or  rather  opposed  to  his  natural  enemies 
the  Sikhs.  On  the  4th  February  he  surrounded 
Sirdar  Mangal  Singh  Kamgharia  who  was  stationed 
at  the  town  of  Mandi,  and  the  Lahore  detachment 
would  most  certainly  have  been  utterly  destroyed, 
had  not  the  Sirdar  begged  hard  for  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  men.  This  request  was  granted 
and  they  were  escorted  to  the  Kangra  frontier, 
about  seventy-five  miles  distant.  Thence,  contrary 
to  the  solemn  assurances  of  Mangal  Singh  and  his 
followers,  they  returned  by  a  double  march,  burnt 
a  number  of  villages  round  Kamlagarh,  and  threw 
themselves  into  one   of  the  forts,  while  the  Mandi 

troops  were    employed   elsewhere. 


Wh0     are     €9€ry> 


At  the  same  time  that  the  rising 
in  the  capital  took  place,  the  twelve  forts,  garrisoned 
by  Sikhs,  were  attacked  and  captured  in  a  few  days, 
except  Kamlagarh,  which  was  regularly  invested 
by  6,000  men,  and  only  surrendered  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

By  the  treaty  of  Lahore  of  the  9th  March 
1846,  all  the  rights,  forts  and  territories  of  the 
Maharaja  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  were  ceded  to  the 
British  Government. 

A  claim  to  the  throne  of  Mandi  was  immedi- 
B^ja  Bmibir  Sen    atoly    institutod    by    Kana    Bhup 

Singh,  who  was  the  representative 
of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  family ;  but  the 
Supreme  Government,  on  the  ground  that  for  four 
generations  this  branch  had  been  excluded  and  that 
it  was  unadvisable  to  revive  obsolete  claims,  refused 
to  entertain  it,  and  the  Baja  was  confirmed  in  his 


eenfirtned     4n     his 


^m 
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'''*^'  ber,  a  Saoad  was  graated  to  him 

defining  his  rightfi  and  obligaiionfl.t 

Bana  Bhup  Singii  was  at  this  -time  only  ten 
TheeMmffBmna    y^ftrs  of  age  and  was  entirely  in  the 
jtkmpifiH0h.  hands    of   designing  persons  who 

were  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  enforce  the 
recognition  of  his  claims.  He  was  the  representative 
of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  Mandi  fitmily,  and, 
among  Bajputs,  purity  of  blood  is  confiddwed  all 
important  in  the  reigning  Chief. 


*  Letter,  No.  2047,  from  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  to  Major 
Lawrence,  Agent  Oovernor  Oeoeral,  dfltod  6tli  OdolHHr  1846,  endoslo^ 
|)etitioii  from  Kana  Bhup  Sii>gh  ;  and  No.  2S7,  from  Agent  Govenior 
General,  to  Secretary  Government  of  India,  dated  14tb  Octol)er  1846. 

t  TranMlaiUm  of  a  Sanadfrom  the  Oovernor  General,  dated  24tk 

October  1846. 

Whbbeas  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Britfak  and  SUck 
Governments,  on  the  9th  March  1846,  the  hill  country  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Honorable  Company,  and  wbereaa  Eid*  l^lbir  Sen, 
Chief  of  Mandi,  the  highly  dignified,  evinced  his  sincere  attachment  and 
devotion  to  the  British  Government:  the  Btate  of  Mandi,  oompriaed 
within  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the  commencement  of  Ihe  British 
occupation  together  with  full  administrative  ^wers  within  the  same, 
ip  now  granted  by  the  BriCiab  Govemmient  Id  klm  and  tlie  heirs  male 
of  his  body  by  his  Rani  from  generation  to  generation.  On  failure  of 
such  heirs,  any  other  male  heir  who  may  be  proved  to  the  British 
Qoveiuiment  to  be  next  of  kin  to  the  &%m  shiJl  obtain  the  a|>o^  SUte 
with  administrative  powers. 

Be  it  known  to  the  Riya  that  the  Brilish  Gio^reisiioif  ut  aball  f»  at 
liberty  to  remove  any  one  from  the  Gaddi  of  Mandi  who  may  prove  tp 
he  d(  wopthless  character  and  incapable  of  properly  oosdactiiig  the  admin- 
istration of  his  State,  and  to  appoint  such  other  nearest  heir  oi  the 
Bdja  to  succeed  him  as  may  be  capable  of  the  administration  of  the  State 
and  entitled  to  succeed.  The  EaJA^iC-iuiy  one  aa  abov^  d^Moribod,  who 
may  succeed  him,  shall  abide  by  the  following  terms  entered  in  this 
Sanad,  viz : 

1.  The  Raja  shall  pay  anufudly  iato  the  treasury  of  Simla  and 
Subathu,  one  lakh  of  Company's  rupees  as  nasrana,  by  two  instalments; 
the  first  instalment  on  the  Islof  Jau^  and  thf  sa^OM  instaloientiaa  tha 
Ist  of  Nove^ll)er. 

2.  He  shall  not  lev^  tolls  and  duties  on  goods  imported  and  expor- 
ted, but  shall  consider  it  ucambanl  on  him  to  ^rsKfaA  hankers  and  traders 
within  his  State. 

8.  He  shall  construct  roads  within  his  territmy  not  iess  than  It 
feet  ill  width  and  keep  them  in  repair. 


I 


But  for  five  generations,  since  the  time  of  Shiv 
Joala  Sen,  this  branch  had  possessed  no  power,  and 
whuh  ar0  «m.    ^^  he&n  merely  dependants  of  the 
founded.  Raja,    receiving    small   allowances 

from  him.  Tegha  Singh,  the  father  of  Bhup  Singh, 
left  Mandi  in  1840  and  settled  in  Suket  with  his 
iamily,  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
that  country  till  his  death.  *  Nothing  therefore 
could  excuse  'i^e  conduct  of  Bhup  Singh's  advisers, 
who,  on  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
jr«  a%umpt9  to  MP  entertain  his  claim,  raised  some 
MTC  tKem  hf  fierce.      Q^QQQ  jj^n  from  KaugTa  and  Kehlor, 

and  made  a  night  attack  on  Mandi,  where  they 
destroyed  much  property  and  i^en  plundered  the 


4L  He  shall  pn?l  down  and  level  the  forts  of  Kamlagarh  and 
Nantpnr  and  never  attenpt  to  re»buUd  them, 

6.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  disturbances,  he  shall,  together  with  his 
troops  and  hill  porters,  whenever  required.  Join  the  British  army  and  be 
i^ady  to  execute  whatever  orders  may  be  issued  to  him  by  the  Britiah 
authorities  and  supply  provisions  according  to  his  means. 

6.  He  shall  refer  to  the  British  Courts  any  dispate  whieh 
may  arise  between  him  and  any  other  Oiilef. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  duties  on  the  iron  and  salt  mines  &e.,  in  the 
territory  of  Mandi,  rules  shall  be  laid  down  after  consultation  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hill  8tates,  and  these  riiles  shall  not  be  departed 
from. 

8.  The  Raja  shaN  not  alienate  any  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  said 
territory  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  Qovemmeot, 
Bor  transfer  it  by  way  of  mortgage. 

9.  He  shall  so  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  slave-dealing,  satti, 
female  infanticide  and  the  burning  or  drowning  of  lepers,  which  are 
oppomd  to  British  laws,  that  no  one  in  fotare  shall  venture  to  reviva 
them. 

It  behoves  the  Ri^a  not  to  encroach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  hfs 
Statoorthe  territory  of  any  other  Chief,  but  to  abide  by  the  terms  ql 
this  Sanad,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  the  prosperity  of  his  country  and  the  improvement  of  tlie  soil, 
mid  ensure  the  administration  of  even-handed  justice  to  .the  aggrieved, 
the  restoration  to  the  people  of  their  just  rights  and  the  security  of  the 
jroads.  He  shall  not  sobject  his  people  to  extoKion  but  keep  them 
always  contented.  The  subjects  of  the  State  of  Mandi  shall  regard  the 
Riya  and  his  successors  as  above  described  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  ot 
that  territory,  and  never  refuse  to  pay  hhn  the  reveirae  due  by  them  but 
remain  obedient  to  him  and  act  up  to  his  just  orders. 


18^2. 


Statement  of  Wf^  Qosaon  of  Mandi, 


17tfa  January 
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salt  factories  at  GumaL  The  Baja  complained  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Hill  States,  and  a  small 
force  was  sent  against  the  insurgents  who  were 
easily  dispersed.  Bhup  Singh  and  his  brothers  were 
imprisoned  for  short  periods  in  the  Simla  jail,  but 
he  was  soon  released  on  promise  of  good  conduct, 
though  he  refused  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  the 
throne.* 

The  authority  of  Kaja  Balbir  Sen  was  now 
firmly  established.  But  there  was  a  man  in  Mandi 
who  possessed  more  real  power  than  the  Raja,  and 
this  was  his  Minister  Wazir  Gosaon.  His  talents 
and  devotion  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Kaja's 
party ;  it  was  chiefly  through  his  agency  that  the 
Raja  had  obtained  his  throne  from  the  Sikhs,  and  by 
woMir  GoMoon  •/  ^^  abiUty  alone  its  possession  had 
^•'*'**'  been  maintained.     The  Wazir  thus 

assumed  a  position  in  the  State  which  was  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  Raja,  and  with  envy  by  a  party 
headed  by  Parohit  Harjas  and  Wazir  Singh,  who 
strove  to  undermine  the  Minister's  power  to  which 
they  hoped  themselves  to  succeed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Wazir,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  had  roused  the  Raja's  suspicions. 
There  hardly  appears  sufficient  reason  to  believe, 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hill  States,  that 
Wazir  Gosaon  behaved  with  treachery  towards  his 
master,  but  he,  no  doubt,  intrigued  deeply  with  the 
wueandu^t  during  Sikhs ;  hc  acceptod  from  Sirdar 
th^sati^ufar.  Ranjodh   Singh    Majithia  a    very 

profitable  farm  of  the  customs  from  Jalandhar  to 
Ladak  as  well  as  a  considerable  revenue  charge  in 
the  plains ;  and  when  the  rising  at  Mandi  took  place, 

J'  From  Depnly  ComniiBsioner  Kaugra  to  Commissiouer  TranB« 
,  dated  25th  Augost  1851. 


he  remained  at  Philor  with  his  troops  and  delayed 
his  return  under  various  pretexts,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  orders^  of  his  master.  * 

The  Kaja's  power  was  also  much  increased  by 
the  recognition  of  the  British  Government ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  now  able  to  stand  without  the  assistance 
of  his  Minister  and  would  have  been  glad  had  he 
been  able  altogether  to  discard  him.  But  this  he 
could  not  do,  for  the  Minister  was  supported  by  the 
English  authorities,  without  whose  aid  and  protec- 
tion his  position,  his  property  and  even  his  life 
would  have  been  in  danger,  t 

Kaja   Balbir   Sen  died  on  the  26th  January 

The  death  ofimja     1851,  Icaviug  a  son,  Bijai  Singh, 

Balbir  Sen,  1851.       £q^j.  jboxs  of  agc.     Shortly  before 

his  death,  feeling  that  .Wazir  Gosaon  was,  after  all, 
the  only  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  could  trust,  he 
sent  for  him  and  communicated  to  him  his  last 
wishes.  But  the  party  hostile  to  the  Wazir  had 
possession  of  almost  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  State, 
The  intrigues  aud  for  a  Considerable  time  there 
^hiehfoiiowea.         appeared  small  hope  of  establishing 

a  stable  administration.  The  mother  of  the  late 
Kaja,  who  was  only  a  concubine  of  Kaja  Isri  Sen, 
was  an  intriguing  woman,  and  had  several  times 
during  the  life  of  her  son  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  share  of  power,  but  had  been  as  often  sum- 
marily put  aside,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time 
forbidden  even  to  enter  the  palace.  On  the  death  of 
Balbir  Sen,  she  at  once  assumed  the  management 
of  the  palace  in  which  was  situated  the  treasury. 
The  accounts  were  in  the  hands  of  Harjas   Kayat^ 

•  Hon'ble  G.  Erskine  to  Secretaiy  Government  of  India,  No.  44, 
dated  28th  March  1846. 

t  From  Deputy  Commissioner  Kangra  to  Commiasioner  Trans* 
Satlej,  dated  20th  January  1853. 
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who  with  the  Parohit  also  assumed  charge  of  the 
Judicial  Department.  The  Sahibni  hated  Wazir 
GosaoUi  who  had  always  opposed  her  intrigues,  and 
threw  her  influence  entirelj  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  but  they  found  that  they  were  unable  to 
do  without  him  :  he  was  a  man  of  great  financial 
ability,  of  great  experience  and  had  a  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  had  retained  control 
of  receipts  and  expenditure,  supervised  the  land 
revenue,  the  salt  and  iron  mines  and  the  general 
income  of  Mandi.  Accordingly  the  Wazir's  name 
was  submitted  as  one  of  the  Council   of  Kegency. 

The  Board  of  Administration  agreed  to  the 

A  cauneii  •/  B^    Couucil,    but    thought  the  Wazir 

geneif  app»uue4.        ^^  uupopular  to  bo  at  its  head. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Barnes  the  Conunissioner  of 
the  Trans-Satlej  convinced  them,  however,  that  the 
Wazir's  unpopularity  was  only  with  an  interested 
party,  while  he  was  much  liked  by  the  people  of 
Mandi ;  thstt  Mian  Bhag  Singh  would  be  unpopular 
as  head  of  the  Council  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  next  heir  of  the  throne,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  man  who  was  competent  to  preside  except 
Wazir  Gosaon,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  wisest 
man  in  all  the  hill  country.  He  was  accordingly 
nominated  President,  and  Mian  Bhag  Singh  and  the 
Parohit,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  late  Baja^  the 
other  members.* 


*  Commissioner  to  Board  of  Administration  27th  January  1851. 

Depntj  Ck)mmi8sioner  to  Commissioner  5th  Febmary  1851.  Secre* 
tary  to  Supreme  Oovemment  to  Board  of  Administration,  24th  Febmary. 

Deputy  Commissioner  to  Commissioner,  2nd  March.  Commissioner 
to  Deputy  Commissioner,  25th  March.  Depnty  Commissioner  to  Com- 
missioner, 28tb  March.  Board  of  Administration  to  Commissioner,  90th 
April  1851.  Deputy  Commissioner  to  Commissioner,  20th  January 
1858. 
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The    party    opposed  to  the  Wazir  was  still 

Th€  M#e  •/  Mimn    powerf nl,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
Bhupaw^handihm    ^^^  ^  j^  ^^^  breach  with  them 

P099dfor  Mm.  as  ho  folt  his  position  was  somewhat 

precarious^  and  should  he  be  displaced  his  great 
wealth,  which  he  had  acquired  by  trading,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  confiscation.  He  trusted 
that  his  rivals  would  soon  bring  themselves  into 
contempt  by  their  incapacity  and  dishonesty  and 
that  his  own  services  would  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  the  State,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Mian  Bhup  Singh  was  one  cause  of  dissension. 
An  allowance  of  Ss.  3,000  per  annum  had  been  pro- 
posed for  him  and  his  two  brothers,  but  this  the 
Government  thought  too  high  and  suggested  Be. 
840^  which  the  Mian  refused  to  accept  and  declared 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Lahore  to  tirge  his 
claim.*  His  case  was  certainly  a  hard  one.  The 
Wazir  hated  him  bitterly  and  was  averse  to  allowing 
him  any  maintenance  whatever,  while  the  opposite 
party  had  no  reason  to  support  a  pretender  whose 
intrigues  might  ruin  them,  but  who  could  bring 
them  no  advantage.  An  arrangement  was  at  length 
made,  by  which  Bhup  Singh  was  to  receive  fia  1,220 
a  year,  he  engaging  not  to  disturb  or  enter  the  Mandi 
State.  He  would  not^  however,  swear  fealty  to 
the  reigning  prince  or  renounce  his  own  claim  to 
the  throne,  as  he  imagined  that  this  would  bring 
him  into  contempt  with  his  clan.t 


*  Letters  Boai^  of  Administration  to  Commissioner  of  1 5th  January 
1852 ;  ditto  of  23rd  Febroaiy ;  Cdmmissioner  to  Board  of  Administration 
of  26th  April. 

t  Letters,  Depnty  Commissioner  of  Eangra  to  Commissioner  of  27tb 
June  1853  \  Board  of  Administration  to  Conuuiseioner,  of  27th  September 
and  19th  November  1853. 
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In  1852,  the  administration  of  Mandi  had  fallen 

The  tnaiadtninu.  ^^^  the  confusion  and  disorganixa- 
truiioH  of  Mmmdi.  ^^j^  which  Wazlt  Gosoon  had  fore- 
seen. The  oppression  committed  by  the  Courts  of 
Law  was  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  grievances  of 
which  the  people  complained.  So  called  justice  was 
only  an  engine  for  gratifying  private  revenge  or 
avarice;  the  most  severe  punishments  were  in- 
flicted for  the  most  trifling  offences,  and  women 
were  publicly  sold,  by  order  of  Court,  even  for 
offences  committed  by  their  relatives,  while  it  was 
notorious  that  these  orders  were  often  passed  simply 
to  forward  the  licentious  ends  of  adherents  of  the 
Sahibni  and  her  party*.  The  wishes  of  the  British 
Government,  its  warnings  and  injunctions,  were  alike 
disregarded,  and  it  became  a  question  whether,  in 
the  interest  of  the  country,  the  direct  administration 
should  not  be  assumed  by  the  British  Government 
until  the  majority  of  the  youthful   Raja.     But  it 

The  negtney  coun.    was  fclt  that  ho wcvor  advantagcouB 

€ii  reorganised.  g^^jjj^   ^   g^^p  Height  be,  it  WOUld  StiU 

be  viewed  by  the  neighbouring  States  with  a  cer- 
tain suspicion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  reoi^nize 
the  Council  of  Regency,  giving  almost  the  entire 
control  of  the  administration,  judicial  and  financial, 
to  Wazir  Gosaon  whose  loyalty  and  integrity  were 
undoubted,t 


*  The  sale  of  womea  1)y  their  parents,  guardians  or  thd  'QoYtth' 
ment  had  always  been  a  custom  in  Knlu  and  Mandi,  and  the  people  of 
the  plains  looked  to  obtaining  their  wives  and  concubines  from  the  hills. 
Widows  and  those  women  who  had  no  one  to  claim  them  were  sold  by 
the  Government,  and  when  the  Sikhs  held  Mandi,  thej  rigorously  enforced 
this  right,  nor  did  any  widow  dream  of  taking  a  second  husband  without 
the  permission  of  the  authorities.  This  custom  of  the  country  tiakcs 
the  abuses  of  (he  Law  Ck)urts,  as  described  above,  fu  less  grave  Chan 
they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

t  Letters,  Deputy  Commissioner  Kangra,  to  Commissioner  dated 
20tb  Januaiy  1 863. 
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The  beneficial  results  of  this  step  were  soon 
«.««„,.«««-    evident      The    revenue    increased 
Which  r€9uiud.  steadily,  the  people  ceased  to  com- 

plain of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  in- 
trigues among  the  officers  ot  State  were  very 
little  heard  o£  The  Parohit,  who  was  a  bigoted 
old  priest,  much  respected  by  the  people,  had  charge 
of  the  palace  and  the  domestic  arrangements  ;  while 
Mian  Bhag  Singh,  who  had  little  or  no  ability,  was 
master  of  the  horse.  All  real  power,  the  treasury, 
finance  and  justice,  were  in  the  hands  of  Wazir 
Gosaon,  who,  although  exacting  and  severe,  yet 
ruled  the  little  State  with  the  utmost  wisdom, 
which  was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  Govern- 
ment.* In  1856,  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  were  doubled,  while  the 
State  expenditure  on  administration  was  consider- 
RBforwkB  inirodu-  ^^^J  roducod,  and  reforms  such  as 
*^'  the  reduction  of  the  system  of  forced 

labour,  were  carried  out.t  New  regulations  were 
imposed  upon  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  if  that 
could  be  so  called  at  which  no  ceremony  whatever 
took  place,  for  the  Hindu  Law  is  opposed  to  all  such 
re-marriages.  The  widow  who  took  a  new  protector 
was  considered  as  a  mistress  not  as  a  wife ;  the 
connection  was  only  temporary,  and  she  was  often 


•  Letters,  No.  154,  dated  23rd  November  1854,  from  Commis- 
sioner to  Secretary  to  Chief  CommLssioner. 

No.  953,  dated  23rd  December  1854,  from  Secretary  to  Chief 
Commissioner  to  Commissioner. 

No.  6,  dated  9th  January  1855,  from  Financial  Commissioner 
to  Secretary  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

No.  92,  dated  29th  January  1855,  from  Secretary  to  Chief  Com- 
missioner to  Secretary  to  Supreme  Government. 

Despatch  from  Conrt  of  Directors  to  Gh)vernment  of  India,  dated 
S4th  October  1855. 

t  Keport  of  Major  E.  Lake,  dated  25th  September  1856 ;  and  No.  84, 
dated  18th  0(.toW,  from  Secretary  Chief  Commissioner  to  Commissioner 
Trans-Satiej  States. 
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passed  from  one  master  to  another  as  if  she  had 
been  a  bullock  or  an  article  of  household  furniture. 
By  the  new  rule  a  registration  fee  was  levied  on 
the  re-marriage  of  widows,  a  sum  90  small  as  not  to 
be  felt  as  a  grievance,  while  it  invested  the  new 
engagement  with  a  certain  solemnity  and  legal 
recognition.  A  man  marrying  a  widow  and  desert- 
ing her  or  making  her  over  to  another  was  to  be 
punished  by  law.* 

On  the  2l9t  of  Juljr  1859^   Raja  Bijai  Sen  was 

27^«  wMirrto^M  Qf    n^arried  to  the  grand-daughter  of 

ike  B404^  ^jjg  Raja  of  Datarpur  ;  and  on  the 

25th  of  the  same  month  to  a  niece  of  the  Raja  of 
Haripur.  Both  these  families  were  yery  popr,  bat 
among  Hill  Rajputs  the  hi^h  birth  of  the  wife  is 
chiefly  looked  to  and  these  marriages  gave  great 
satisfaction  tp  the  people  of  Mandi, 

The  Raja  was  at  this  tinie  an  intelligent  boy 
of  thirteen,  the  superintendence  of  his  education  was 
entrusted  tp  the  Parphiti  ope  pf  t^e  Members  pf  the 
Council  of  Regency,  l)ut  the  old  man  had  a  bigoted 
dislike  to  instruction  in  English  or  Persian,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remind  him  that  his  position  merely 
depended  upon  a  proper  dischaxge  pf  his  duty,  t 
This  admonition  had  hpwever  np  effect.  Not  only 
was  the  education  of  the  Raja  neglected^  but  both 
the  Parohit  and  Wazir  Gosaon  winked  at,   even  if 


*  No.  182,  frofn  Commissiqiief  Tran0-Satlei  States  to  Secretaiy, 
Chief  Commissioner,  dated  idth  Ji)ecexnber  1856,  enclosing  petition  o( 
Wazir  Gosaon ;  and  No.  92,  from  Secretary  Chief  Commiasioiier  to  Com- 
missioner Traus-Satlej  States,  dated  14th  Febrnaiy  1857. 

This  enactment  was  the  more  necessary,  for  the  immorality  of 
Mandi  was  a  proyerb  in  all  the  hill  country,  in  which  femal<«  cl^astity 
^as  every  where  a  rare  yirtae. 

t  Report  of  Commissioner,  Trans-Satlej  States,  dated  SOtii  July 
1869  ;  and  letter  889,  dated  5th  August  1859,  froiii  Secretary  tq  Qovern- 
ment  Punjab  to  Conimissipner  Traus-Satlej  States. 
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they  did  not  encourage,  excesses  whicli  seriously 
injured  the  constitution  of  the  young  Prince. 

In  May  1861,  the  Commissioner  visited  Mandi, 
par^hu      Bhib.    and  finding  that  the  accounts  of  the 

9hmnk4tr     banished       _^         i  '.»  t  -iii 

fromMandi.  Farohit  s  negugenco  had  been  m 

no  way  exaggerated,  but  that  his  influence  over  the 
Raja  was  only  for  evil,  deported  him  to  Kangra, 
and  fined  the  Wazir,  who  had  not  been  less  culpable, 
two  thousand  rupees.  The  Government  approved 
of  these  measures  and  further  directed  that  the  sons 
of  the  Parohit  should  also  be  banished  from  Mandi.* 

No  one  was  appointed  to  succeed  Parohit 
Shibshankar  in  the  Council  of  Regency.  There 
was  not  indeed  q.  nwi  in  Mandi  competent  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  which  were  supposed  to  be 
performed  by  the  Parohit,  nor  was  it  advisable 
to  pl^e  in  Council  s^  third  member  whose  influence 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  united  with 
that  of  the  Wazir  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Mian 
Bhag  Singh,  the  Raja's  uncle.  After  this  change  in 
t;he  administration,  affairs  progressed  more  smoothly, 
and,  in  1863,  Mr.  Clarke,  an  officer  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  Raja's  education,  t 

The  Government  of  India,  in  1864,  granted  the 

smiute  gruni^  ^    R^j^  ^  saluto   of  cleveu  guus,  and 

tk€  Mmjm,  j^Q  right  of  being  received  by  an 

Assistant  Commissioner  on  his  arrival  at  the  head 


*  Letter,  No.  53,  from  Commissioner  Traiis-Satlej  States  to  Secre- 
tary to  Government  Punjab,  dated  3rd  May  1861  ;  and  No.  378,  dated 
15th  May  1861,  of  Secretai*y  to  Gtoveromeut  Punjab  to  Commissioner 
Trans-Satl^  States. 

t  Letters,  Government  of  India  Foreign  Department,  No.  2656 
of  the  23rd  May  1861;  No.  19,  of  the  10th  January  1862;  and. 
No.  149,  from  the  Commissioner  Trans-8atl^  States,  to  Secretaiy  to 
Government  Punjab. 
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quarters  of  a  district,*  and,  on  the  12th  of  October 
1866,  the  Raja,  having  attained  his  majority,  wui 
inumiUdmtM^hh    ^^^stcd  in  full   Darbar   with   the 

usual  khilats  of  investiture  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Jalandhar.  The  influence  of  Wazir 
Gosaon  was  at  this  time  very  small,  and  the  Eaja 
wished  to  place  most  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  uncle ;  but  he  was  induced  to  abandon  this  inten- 
tion, and  make  friends  with  the  Wazir  whom  he 
confirmed  in  aU  his  appointments. 

Desirous  of  marking  his  sense  of  the  benefits 

Tke  putii.  ^rt.    derived  from  the  prudent  manage- 

pimmiu>4hftheB^ju,    ment  of  his    Miuisters,   the  Raja 

determined,  as  an  auspicious  commencement  of  his 
reign,  to  devote  a  lakh  of  rupees  from  the  savings 
which  had  accumulated  during  his  minority,  to 
public  works  most  beneficial  to  his  State.  These 
included  a  post  office,  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment Postal  Department :  a  large  school  at  Mandi ; 
a  dispensary ;  a  good  mule  r<^  from  Baijnath  to 
Sultanpur  Kulu,  over  the  Babbu  Pass,  and  serais 
and  travellers'  bungalows  along  the  line  of  road 
from  the  Kangra  valley,  through  Mandi,  towards 
Kulu  and  Simla.  These  works  were  at  once  under- 
taken ;  some  have  been  already  completed  and  others 
are  still  in  progress.t 

The  promise  of  the  opening  of  the  Raja's  reign 
The  pramue  of  ih0    l^w   uot,    uufortunatcly,   bcon  rea- 

•{    lized.     It  might  reasonably  have 
been  supposed  that  in   Mandi,   a 


the  MUij€^>m  reign  not 
fulfiUed. 


*  No.  394,  GoverumentofludiaFore^n  Department,  dated  ISth 
April  1864. 

t  Letter  of  the  13th  October  1866,  from  CommiBsioner  JaUodhar 
to  Secretary  Government  Punjab ;  aud  No«  881  dated  3rd  December 
1866,  of  Goverumeut  Panjab. 

No.  129,  of  the  8th  April  1867,  firom  Commiaatoner  Jalaadhar 
to  Secretary  to  Governmeot  ifaujab. 
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State  completely  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Government^  which  had  not  bound  itself,  as  else- 
where,  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  its 
internal  management^  the  young  Chief  might  have 
received  a  training  such  as  would  fit  him  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  ruler  with  honesty  and  ability,  to 
know  the  servants  whom  he  might  with  safety  trust 
and  to  study  the  welfare  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
his  care.  From  the  time  that  the  Eaja  had  been 
four  years  old  his  education  and  training  had  been 
conducted  under  the  direction  and  care  of  Government 
officials,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  his  instal- 
lation an  English  tutor  had  been  specially  appointed 
to  superintend  his  studies  and  complete  his  educa- 
tion. But  the  influence  of  the  zanana  and  the  evil 
counsels  of  men  who  found  their  interest  in  the 
incapacity  of  the  Chief  have  made  Mandi  furnish 
another  example  of  the  almost  universal  rule  which 
shows  a  long  minority  in  a  Native  State  to  be  fatal 
to  the  character  of  the  Chief. 

The  administration  of  Mandi  soon  fell  into  the 
rh9  disorder  mnd    greatest  confusion,  the   Baja  would 
Mmndi,  not  himself  attend  to  business,  and 

was  jealous  of  the  interference  and  advice  of  his 
Minister.     All   expenditure   on   useful  works   was 
Th€wmmiHg4^ih€    stoppod,  the  revenuc  was  wasted  on 
o«iuii^mM»i.  unworthy  objects,  and  the  Viceroy, 

in  1868,  found  it  necessary  to  convey  to  the  Baja 
a  most  serious  warning  to  the  effect  that  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  with  the  Mandi  State  in  1846 
gave  to  the  British  Government  the  power  of 
removing  f^om  the  throne  any  ruler  who  might 
prove  himself  of  worthless  character  and  incapable 
of  properly  conducting  the  administration,  and  this 
power,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  country 
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would  be  exercised  if  friendly  counsel  was  found 
unavailing.* 

The  result  of  this  warning  Was  a  temporary 
cotMMUiM-  inxprovement  in  the  administration 
but  matters  soon  relapsed  into  their 
former  state,  and,  in  June  1870,  Mr.  Clarke  was 
removed  from  the  position  of  Councillor  to  the  Raja, 
which  he  had  occupied  since  October  1866,  when 
the  Chief  was  installed^  and  Mr.  E^  Harrison,  b.  c.  s., 
was  appointed  in  his  place  to  advise  the  Raja 
in  all  matters  of  administration  in  association  with 
Wazir  Gosaon  and  to  endeavour  to  introduce  into 
Mandi  the  reforms  long  promised  and  long  delayed,  t 

The  population  of  the   Mandi   St^te  is   about 

Tft«2N»fmMito>.«»Mi     1,40,000.    The  revenue  according  to 
re«ren«€o/iratMii.       ^^    latest    rctums    is    about  &a 

3,50,000  per  annum.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
are  the  land  tax,  salt  and  iron,  the  former  yield- 
ing nearly  half  the  revenue  and  salt  one-third.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  can  be  easily  kept  down  to 
two  lakhs  and  a  half,  including  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
British  Government  of  one  lakh  of  rupees. 

The  revenue  from  salt  has  somewhat  increased 
of  late  years,  while  that  from  the  iron  mines  has 
remained  nearly  stationary.  In  the  financial  year 
1851-52,  the  receipts  from  these  sources  were  Ss. 
74,887  and  25.474   respectively ;  in   1854-55, 


*  Report  of  Commissioner  Jalandhar  to  Pmijab  Oovemment,  Go- 
vernment  Punjab  to  OoTernment  of  India,  No.  481,  dated  27th  Novem- 
ber 1868;  Government  of  India,  to  Goverumeut  Pnajab.  No  1503,  dat«d 
18th  December  1868  ;  Lieatenant  Governor  to  Raja  of  Mandi,  dated 
29th  January  1869;  Secretary  of  State's  despatch  No.  50,  dated  4th 
March  1869. 

t  Commissioner  Jalandhar  to  Government  Punjab^  dated  18th  June 
1870. 

Government  Ponjab  to  CommWioner  Jalandhar,  No.  798|  dated 
9th  July  1870. 
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85,353  and  B^.  29,835;  in  1857-58,  B^.  85,378 
and  Ba  19,116 ;  and  in  1861-62,  fia.  100,545  and 
Bb.  24,772,  The  land  revenue  never  rises  much 
above  Bb.  1,55,000.  The  Mandi  State  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  maintain  a  militaiy  force.  There  are  no 
cavalry  and  the  artillery  consists  of  four  small  guns. 
In  the  present  year,  1870,  there  are  nominally  1,750 
infantry  entertained,  armed  with  swords  and  match- 
locks, but  they  are  quite  undisciplined  and  their 
duties  are  those  of  rural  police. 

They  are  paid  in  grain  or  by  an  assignment 
of  land. 


MHMriMkMMMIMMMn^ 
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The  following  Statements,  drawn  up  in  the  early 
years  of  British  administration  of  the  Cis-Satlej  territorji 
are  in  many  cases  incorrect  and  some  of  the  names  are 
difficult  to  trace ;  but  they  contain  much  interesting 
information  and  are  accordingly  publisihed  without  any 
attempt  at  correction. 
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mr 

fflrix  ^.-STATEMENT   OP   THE  CONQUESTS  A 

HD 

YEABS  1214y  1215, 

si 

Tialaqaa. 

Par^uiahs. 

18 

Lndliiaiim    ... 

Bani  Boy  Iliae  Bai  Alyaa, 

6 

«  •  « 

Ditto,      ... 

Bani  Boy  nias  and  Baoi  T4inlin(f, 

1 

Jlrandalay    ... 

Ditto,      ... 

Bani  Boy  Iliae, 

9 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto,    ud        ditto. 

14 

■  •  • 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto, 

2  1 

Kote, 

l^nb. 

Ditto, 

2  jjugraon, 

Tahara, 

Ditto, 

2  |Ba8ia, 

Ditto,      ... 

Wife  of  Miah  Ohonse, 

3    Ghnn^antt, 

Pyub, 

€hijar  Sing  dt  Jnt  Mnl  Smg-  of  Boypoor, 

27 

Moamda,     . . . 

Sirhind, 

Sons  of  Durmm  Sing,  of  Undbonir, 

•  •• 

17 

Baddowola, . . . 

Lndhianft,   ... 

Bani  Boy  Bias, 

« •  ■ 

8 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,      .. 

Ditto,    andSOihsof  Khvmia,... ! 

5 

Jugraon, 

Tahara, 

Ditto, 

•  *  ■ 

t'^ 

•  *  • 

Pynb; 

Ditto,    md  haohnji 

'.TT 

4 

Ghungrana,... 

Ditto,      ... 

Cloojnr  Sing  and  Jate-  Sb>g, 

•  •  • 

1 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,      ... 

Ditto       and  Jvt  MoL  Sing^ 

•  »* 

2 

«  •  • 

Byhimabad, 

Banee  Lnohmee, 

•  •• 

13 

Kote, 

Pynb, 

Banee  Boy  IliaSy 

•  •• 

8 

Ditto,       ... 

Tahaia, 

Ditto, 

■  ■• 

1 

Ditto,       ... 

Pjnb. 

Ditto,    afid  Goojvr  8in^ 

•  «« 

2 

BuHia, 

Taharm, 

Wife  of  Miah  Gbo^M^ 

•  «• 

6 

Tnlwnndee, . . . 

Ditto,       ... 

Btonee  Boy  Bitts, 

•  •« 

• 

1 

Jn|p-aon, 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto, 

•  •» 

2 

Ghangrana,... 

Ditto,       ... 

(3oojnr  Sing-, 

•  •• 

5 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,        and  Kabool  Khan, 

•  •• 

4 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Got>Jiir  Sinf^, 

•  ft- 

•  2 

Kttunaiv     ••* 

:Pynb, 

Bauce  Boypooree, 

— * 

8 

Ditto,       ... 

iSirhind, 

Ditto, 

•  •  > 

7 

Ditto,       ... 

Pyib, 

•  Bim  Sing,  and  Nadown  8Kn^, 

*•• 

1 

Ditto,       ... 

iMachimwara, 

Ditto, 

•  •• 

8 

Dhaka, 

Lndhiana,    ... 

Banee  Boy  Iliaa, 

•  ■  • 

3 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,      and  Sikha  of  Kankra, 

8 

Koto, 

Pynb, 

Banee  Boy  IUba, 

•  •• 

71 

JngTtLon, 

Tahara, 

Ditto, 

•  *• 

1   'Biisia, 

Ditto.       ... 

VntB  of  Miah  Qhoaea, 

•  •« 

19    Tnlwundee, . . . 

Ditto,       ... 

Banee  Boy  Ilias, 

•  •• 

41    Narain  Qurh, 

Nahtm, 

Konr  Kishin  Sing, 

•  •  • 

3  jRojiJore, 

Pyub, 

Jnt  Mnl  Sing,  and  Hnlla  Singv 

•  ft  • 

12 

Ghilla, 

Lndhiana*    ... 

Banee  Boy  Dias,  and  Laehmj, 

•  •  • 

14 

Ditto.       ... 

pynb. 

Ditto,     and     ditto. 

»•• 

3 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,     and  Nnnd  ^ig^. 

»  •  ft 

8 

Kote, 

Ditto,       ... 

Banee  Boy  Iliaa, 

•  •  ft^ 

25 

Jugraon, 

Tahara, 

DiiCo. 

•  •  « 

•    7 

Tul^vtondM,... 

Ditto.       ... 

Synd  Mahomed,  SyndMina,  ABame  ] 

Dias, 

2 

Ditto,       ... 

Ditto,       ... 

Banee  Boy  Ilias, 

... 

12 

Dnrrumkote, 

Ditto,       ... 

Banee  of  Sirdar  Tara  Sing*, 

... 

77 

Kotekapoora, 

Ditto.       ... 

Jsggnt  Sing  of  Booreea, 

•  »» 

12 

Zeerah, 

Ditto,       ... 

Wife  of  Mohnr  Sing 

... 

21    Tnrrudkote, 

Ditto,       ... 

Goolab  Sing-, 

•  »• 

6   Sanewall,     ... 

Pynb, 

Banoe  Luchmy, 

•  >• 

'8 

•  •  * 

Bahoo,  -      ... 

Ditto, 

■  •• 

13 

•  •  • 

Ditto,                     .        . 

•«• 

10   Jundhur, 

^ 

12   Ohondpore,  ... 
14   Dhraee, 

>  Byhimabad, 

Baho  Mahomed  Khan, 

•  •• 

12 

Baardpoor,  .. 

) 

1 

(    Ui   ) 


<IR1»TS  OF  RUJl  BANJIT  SINGH  IN  THE  FASH  ANB 
1216,^1806,  1807,  1808. 


To  whom  gir^iu 

Satbaated  NTsna*. 

T««r» 

Biija  BhA^  SinirK 

14,040 

•1814 

Ditto, 

1,340 

1214 

Ditto, 

710 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,940 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,780 

' 

1214 

Ditto, 

eoo 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,400 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,510 

• 

1214 

Ditto, 

8,255 

1215 

Ditto, 

17,000 

48,515 

1215 

Ooordttt  Siiv, 

15,5U«I 

1814 

Ditto, 

7S0 

1814 

Ditto, 

4,480 

1214 

Ditto, 

360 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,805 

1214 

Ditto, 

5S0 

1214 

Ditto, 

850 

.88,790 

1216 

lUija  Juswont  Siny, 

14,240 

1214 

Ditto. 

4,000 

1214 

IMtto, 

810 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,630 

1214 

Ditto, 

5,310 

1214 

Ditto, 

700 

1214 

Ditto, 

1,950 

1214 

Ditto, 

1^400 

1214 

Ditto, 

315 

1215 

Ditto, 

585 

1216 

Ditto, 

1,000 

1216 

Ditto, 

1.508 

1216 

Ditto, 

800 

84,840 

1216 

Fatta  Sine,  AloofnOia, 

4,880 

1214 

Ditto, 

410 

1214 

Ditto, 

8,620 

1214 

Ditto, 

86,195 

1214 

Ditto, 

810 

1214 

Ditto, 

5,800 

1214 

Ditto, 

12,580 

• 

1215 

Ditto, 

1,200 

54,295 

1215 

D6w»n  KoUcun  ChvncU 

6,680 

1214 

Ditto, 

8,075 

1214 

Ditto, 

640 

1214 

Ditto, 

5,770 

1214 

Ditto, 

13,770 

1214 

Ditto, 

3,000 

1214 

Ditto, 

8,110 

1214 

Ditto, 

401 

1215 

Ditto, 

61,400 

1215 

Ditto, 

7,500 

1215 

Ditto, 

19,125 

1216 

Ditto, 

8,461 

1216 

Ditto, 

1,778 

1216 

""•W|                                                                         •  •  • 

8,525 

1216 

Ditto, 

25.000 

1,54,235 

1816 

1 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONQUESTS  AND  OBAKTS  OF 


a 
> 


1 

3 


12 

17 

1 

2 

25 

34 

13 


d7 

9 
9 

20 
7 

$ 

4 


Tainqi 


Koto, 

Jufpwottkf 

Bufiia, 


FargftiuJi. 


...  Pyiib, 

Tahara, 
Ditto, 


Talwmidee, . . . 


IMtto,      . 


BhnrmtQiirli,  Ffub, 
Ditto,       ...  Ryhimabod, 


Ditto,  ... 
Labann  Ghirh, 

Ditto,  ... 
Dbumotir,  ... 

Dntminkoto, 
Share  Qnrh, 

Ghtmirraiia,... 


Baboo, 

Ditto, 
iBjhimabad, 

Ditto,       . 

Tabara, 
Ditto,       . 

Ditto,      . 


Kbamnr,     ...Sirbind, 


Challoudee,... 
Kylawur,     .. 

GbnngTaiia,.. 
Ditto,  .. 
Ditto,  .. 
Ditto,      .. 


Jadiree, 
Booma, 

Pyub, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


From  wbom  taken. 


Banee  Boy  Diaa  and  Qoojar  8id^, 
Baaee  B07  Jlias, 
Wife  of  Kiab  Ohoiifl«k 


Ranee  B07  lUaSt 


Wife  of  Tara  Sing; 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ghx>jiir  Sing,  and  Teekoeba, 

Dornun  Sin^, 

Wife  of  Snzdar  Banfali  Sin^^ 
Ditto, 

Goojur  Sing, 

Goojur  Sing,  and  Jote  Sing, 

Gkwjor  Sing,  and  Patans  of  Kote  Meier, 

Goojor  Sing, 


This  Uit  was  drawn  np  in  1809,  A.  D. 


(     V     ) 
BAJAH  BAKJIT  SINOH.— (  Continued. ) 


To  whom  giren. 

Bstimated  rovenne. 

iTear. 

BaBawaSing, 

814 

1214 

Ditto, 

4,900 

1214 

Ditto, 
Sirdar  Banga  Sing, 

1,200 

6,914 
400 

1214 

400 

1214 

Oliiirba  Sing, 

4,870 

1215 

Ditto, 

6,011 

1215 

Dittoi, 

800 

1215 

Ditto, 

120 

1815 

Ditto, 

6,168 

1815 

Ditto, 
Atar  Sing, 

8,665 

22,634 

1215 

8,080 

1215 

Ditto, 

Dola  Sing, 

Jodh  Singh,  Bunik, 

Jodh  Sing,  Knlseea^ 

980 

4,010 

70 

42,000 

121Q 

70 

1215 

42,000 

1216 

6,000 

121(1 

Ditto, 
Knmrn  Sing,  of  Nagla, 

4,000 

10,000 

12ia 

18,885 

1215 

Ditto. 

8,850 

1215 

Ditto, 

8,410 

1215 

Ditto, 

Total,    ... 

3,820 

23,415 

1215 

4,00,518 

(Signed)  D.  OCHTEBTONY, 

Lisutenant  CoUmeL 


(  ^  ) 

^ypistir  ^.--STATEMENT  OF  CHIEFS  FOSSESSHFO 

TERBITOBT  BETWEEN  THE  SUTLEJ  AND  BIAS  OB 

DOAB  JULLUNDHUB.  EXCLUSIVE  OF  DISTBICTS  IN 

THE  HILLS,  AS  TAKEN  FBOM  OLD  DOCUMENTS 

(  PBIVATELY  OBTAINED  )   IN  THE  TIME  OF 

ADINA  BEO  KHAN,  HURA 1167-70,  OB  ABOUT 

1750  A.  D. 


VaoMiof  tU 
Chiefs. 


Saoooo  Siiigli,^  12 

Sudw  Fntka  Sinf  Aloo,  ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Boodh  8iii|rh>  Fymlaporia, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Godh  Bijagh^  Banigvnm,... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Dewan  Mdknm  Siagli,    ... 
Ditto, 

Bon  of  Dozm  Singli,  of  Am- 
ritmr, 

OodK  Singh,  Knlsefti 

«         

B«j«  Sonaftr  Chimd, 

^Vif 9  of  Bugale  Singh,     ... 
Ditto, 

ChmdaKohie, 

Mohnr  Singh,  flon  of  Mnn- 
aa  Singh, 

Chmmt  Singh,t 

D»T*  Singh, 


BoTcnne. 


TaUatnui, 

Ditto* 
Shakoopoor,    ... 
Sultapoor, 
BadahahpooV} . . . 
Itwarpoor, 
Hydeabad, 
J^nndhnr, 
Puttedanath,... 
Sofaaduma,    ... 
Meanee, 
Bjhimabad,    ... 
Acberabad,     ... 
Dysooah, 
Hajipoor, 
Baasyedudeal, 
Sharepoor, 
ICyanee, 
Zohoora, 
Naw  Xungal,  ... 


Dardnch  Bahoo,   6,11,510 


10,000 

1,45,000 

2,65,141 

61,105 

70,031 

90,195 

7,011 

4,75,504 

65,314 

24,045 

11,901 

4,604 

91,450 

2,21,000 

15,000 

11,901 

7,000 

11,501 

41,101 

51,021 


Orand 
TotaL 


FoBom. 


• 

I 


10,000 


6,88,463 
5,64,868 


40 


>    7,000 


Nakodnr, 

ManlpooTi 
SmnChowlan,. 
Badgewara, 
Sheir  Gurh,     ... 


.    ••  • 


MoUont, 

Ghnrdoombala, 

Noomnohal, 

Saknr, 


81,101 


1,61.901 


1,85,911 


4,891 


8,307 
75,122 


2,711 


61,525 


50,111 


25,000 


TOTAXi,      ... 


4,66,779 

6,42,611 

1,61,901 

1,85,911 

4,891 

78,429 
2,711 

61,525 
50,011 
25,000 


400 


>    8,000    2,000 


400 
1,000 


} 


1,000 


500 


150 
1^500 


28,82,415  I     14,490    2,500 


•  Dependent  on  the  wife  of  Bhnngel  Singh* 
f  Dependent  on  Fatta  Singh 


This  list  was  drawn  np  in  the  year  1808  A.  D.,  and  ia  inoomet  in  mbm 
farUonlars,  bat  is  giren  for  what  it  is  worth. 


( 


vu 


) 


JpirmVif  «.— STATEMENT  OP  THE  POWER  AND  RESOTJTJCES 
OP   THE   SIKH  CHIEFS    BKTWEEN    THE    SUTLEJ 

AND  JUMNA. 


Distinction 
or  place  of 
reaidenoe. 

FOBCB.        1 

Names. 

1 

6     > 

•g      Beyenne. 

Habanja  Saliib  Singh, 

Patealah, 

2,000    1,000     6,10.000 

BbaeoB  Lai  Singh,  Buaawa  Singh,  and 

Knrm  Singh, 

Eythal  Bant, 

600     ... 

2,29,000 

Baja  Jaswnnt  Singh,                        . . .  T^aba, 

400     .. 

1,50,000 

„      Bhag  Singh,  and  dependants,  Jindh, 

600,     ... 

1,25,000 

Nawab  Behnrat  Khan, 

Koonjpoora, 

250      ... 

50,000 

Sirdar  Goordnt  Singh, 

Ladwah, 

1,000      .. 

1,50,000 

„       Dolc'ba  Singh, 

Bndoor, 

125     ... 

60,000 

„      Bhngwan  Singh,  Jynml  Singh 

and  €k>]ab  Singh, 

Boorea, 

600     ... 

1,00,000 

„      Bonga  Singh  and  Goolab  Singh, 

Thnnasir  and  Delhi, 

825     ... 

75.000 

Banee  Dya  Konr,  and  dependants, . . . 

Umbalah, 

500      .. 

95,000 

Attanlla  K  han  and  Pathans, 

Molair  Kotla, 

400      ... 

40,000 

Boodh  Singh, 

Fysoolapoor, 

200      ... 

15,000 

Jodh   Singh  and  dependants. 

Knlseah, 

1,000      ... 

1,50,000 

Sirdar  Fntta  Singh  Allooah, 

Issroo, 

•  •  •                   •  ■  1 

50.000 

Mia  Maul  Leaoh, 

Bamgorh,      * 

150      ... 

40,000 

Jowar  Singh, 

Baroope,        * 

aoo 

» •  1 

1,00,000 

Oolab  Singh,  Mehtab  Singh  and  Bya 

Singh, 

Syheedgnrh, 

250 

•  m 

50,000 

Daya  Singh, 

Bngraean, 

500 

•  « 

50,000 

Qopaul  Sirgh, 

Mansemajra,  * 

200!       4 

^     1.00.000 

Sodhe  Surjun  Sirgh  and  Bedar  Singh,|MQkhowal,      * 

800      .. 

1,10,000 

Sodhe  Cfhomt  Singh, 

Machewara,    * 

70.     ., 

20,000 

Knnd  Singh, 

Chnmkoor, 

40      ,. 

10.000 

Ooojur  Singh, 

Nara, 

50      .. 

lO.OOO 

Chomt  Singh, 

Lnddeah, 

100      .. 

10,000 

Shair  Singh  and  Sooja  Singh, 

Sooter, 

200      .. 

15,000 

Dubail  Singh  and  Bagh  Singh, 

Mnllowdah, 

220      .. 

35,000 

Joy  Singh, 

Qharank, 

2{>     .. 

5,000 

Boer  Singh  and  Deep  Singh, 

Bnddowree, 

150      .. 

20,000 

Mohnr  Sicgh, 

Tnlwande  Majooka, 

25"     .. 

5,000 

Miah  Nondah, 

Bndnee, 

150.     .. 

10,000 

Bang  Singh,  Itulgah, 

Dakharee, 

40      ... 

4,000 

Panjab  Singh,' 

Sadoora, 

100      .. 

10,000 

Nntha  Singh, 

Kboomaneah, 

200|     .. 

10,000 

Hnmmeer  Singh, 

Pnkkee, 

J^\     - 

5,000 

Kootabooddeen  Khan  Kapoor, 

Momdoot, 

800     ... 

SsOOO 

Doonah  Singh, 

Ferozepoor, 

60     ... 

10,000 

Sikhs  of  Byrar, 

Maharajke, 

100 

•  •  1 

15,000 

Fntta  Singh  and  Bonjeet  Singh,     . . . 

Shahabad, 

200 

•  •• 

40,000 

Total,    ... 

11,450 

1,400  25^84,000 

•Ne( 

sFtheHilli. 

This  list  was  drawn  np  about  1806,  A.  D.  It  is  rery  hr  from  oorreot» 
and  mnch  nnder-estimates  both  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  ih%  Chiefs  and  tho 
nomber  of  men  they  could  pat  into  the  field. — ^L.  O. 


(    viii    ) 

5^jjm«f  f.— STATEMENT  OP  THE    P0SSE3SI0X9» 
MILITARY  FORCE,   AND  REVENUE,  OF  TUB 
SIKH  CHIEFTAINS  SOCTU    OF  THE  SUTL£«r> 

DUAWN  UP  A.  D.  1809. 


Kuneftk 


Toiftofl,  ftOb 


lUja  8aUb  SingK 
mad    his     depen- 


Daties  ooQedbed  iki  the  iowta  oi  Pm- 

tialft, 
DntiiM  oolfoctedat  iltt  liUlse  Eoo 

kee  Uoat  PatialA, 
Ihilaefl  coUectad  on  moUgo  ihlro!i|fli« 

oat  the  B«ja'ff  territory, 
Parg&nah  iSinor  and        56  yiUagea, 
Borwalah  Batter  witii       B6 
Bannee  Ma|pra  aid  82 

Korain  with  30 

Knnheer  4S 

Mardanpnr  A  Harpalpnr,  40 
Kurwannn  Krotan  inth  80 
Abluwal)  87 

Ja^r  jibs  ^' 

Sefabad,  24 

Sirhind>  40 

Mondpar  Kooloimdwith,  28 


Beveotte. 


«» 
n 


Himxnat  Garh, 

PyjGurh» 

Pilial, 

Dhoili, 

ManAopoT) 

Umar  Oarh, 

Sherpar  BaMawnk  >rith 

GKmam, 

Dhurboh 

Mnnak, 

Utkhiria, 

Bathinda, 

Hndeaoh  and  Bimthih, 

Palvih, 

Oolniwal, 

Bain, 

Banooohati 

Labn, 

Panjanr  Dun  witk 

Jhariy, 

Tameht 

HaBTiiah, 

Gtaoiaiiahf 

Badsikhri, 

Mohri  TegA, 

Oamardgarh« 

MibOari, 

Hareg, 

Chnmam  Sbamdi  with 

Mandpnr  Sahori,  with 

Khnrali  with 

Launifowal, 

linMin  gurh, 

Manshnh, 

TalwaBdi, 

Moripor, 

Chiwaltal, 


•60 

n^B 

37^ 
80^ 
25.6 
86.6 
26.6 
29.6 
40.6 
50-6 
40.6 
24.6 
7.6 
20.6 
45 
40.6 
40 
18.6 
85.6 
55.6 
80-6 
25.6 
40.6 
20.6 
80.6 
80-6 
12.6 
15.6 
56 
11.6 
85.6 
10.6 
14-6 
16.6 
17-6 


ft 
»i 
f» 
n 
n 
t> 
ft 

M 

»> 
I) 
n 

t» 

It 

»t 

n 

•I 

i» 

II 

•• 

f> 

»» 

» 

If 

I) 

>• 

t« 

tf 

»» 

i> 

» 

it 

>t 

>• 

f> 

»f    ' 

»f   ' 

ft   • 


Total,    ... 


Military  forvs»» 


27,006 

19,000 

25,000 

22,000 

19,000 

15.000 

14,200 

46,000 

40,000 

19,000 

10,000 

10,000 

20,7 

25,00 

14, 

10, 

11; 

85,000 

14,000 

12,000 

40,000 

16,000 

17,000 

15,000 

22,000 

12,000 

85,000 

17,000 

10,000 

10,000 

2,000 

40,000 

24,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 

12,000 

10,000 

11,200 

15,000 

11,000 

10,000 

11,000 

8,000 

7,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 


5,000 


Horse,  2,500 

Foot,     2,200 

with  a  con* 


6,000  fdderablennin- 


13,000  various 
9,000 

8,36,500 


bar  of  gtai»  of 


I 


(    ix    ) 


APPENDIX  Jy.—Continuei. 


Namee.  ; 

Towns,  Ac 

• 

\ 
Beyenue.  Military  force. 

Bhai  Lai  Six^^  and 

' 

kia  depandanti.     .., 

Dntdes  ooUeoted  at  Eythal, 

28,500 

25  yiUagefl 

1,       25,000 

Nibki  Taalnqa,  with           41       „  .. 

47,350 

Murtazapnr,                           7-6   „  .. 

7,000 

Bhanitah  Barat,                 27-6   „  .. 

21,350 

Giilloh,                                60-6   „  .. 

50,000 

Miholan,                              12-6   „  ... 

10,500 

Kular, 

3,000 

Babar  Chaboh,                    3      „  ... 

1,600 

Chall  Buohon,                      5      „  .., 

1,200 

PatehKot,                            3      „  ... 

500 

Pnndri,                                  7      »  ... 

11,400 

Pal,                                       3      „  ... 

7,000 

Honbnrg,                              7      „  ... 

1,250 

Amir,                                      4-6   „   ... 

2,000 

:&bkhatadi,                          12-6  „   .. 

18,000 

Chnrasi,                                5-6  „    .. 

17,000 

Half  of  the  town  of  Qnha- 

nahand,                            22-6  ,,    .. 

19,000 

Paridpnr,  Ac,                    18-6  „    .. 

16,000 

Possessions  in  the  Bora- 

nah  country. 

15,000 

Total  BcTenne, 

.      3,02,650 

KannSingliy     ••• 

Kakralah, 

Mardirhirah, 

Sonsoh, 

Bamoh, 

Bndledah,  Ao.,  Ao., 

Nnmber  of  YiUages  unknown. 

27,000 

BbawaSingis  ... 

Anaoli.                          14-10  villagee 

^        25,000 

Given  to  hun  by  Boyit 

Singh,                        13-6       „     .. 

6,914  Horse,      900 
Foot,     2,000 

Total  Beyenne  of  Bhai  Lai  Singh,  A< 

,.,   3,91,564 

2,900 

Bhag  Singh    and 

Kar  Bhodoh,                     20  Tillages 

1,        50,500 

Ilia  dependant?,     . . . 

Duties  ooUeoted  in  Jhind, 

18,000 

Ami,                                   72-0   „  .. 

52,000 

f Addon                                12       „  ... 

K,000 

Panjgirann  Ao.,                  10      „  .. 

5,000 

Laohaneh,                                    „  .. 

45,000 

chuiigimr,                                      „  ..• 

25,000 

Bhnwanoh,                                    „  . . 

14,000 

Half4>f  C!  ihanaand          26      „  .. 

21,000 

BarsatAo.,                         20      „  .. 

16,500i 

Bassian  and  other  plaoee 

1  Horse       800 

in  the  Beraneh  country, 

20,000  Foot,         200 

DharmOarh,                    5-6      „  .., 

Total  Beyenne,    ... 

1 

.     2,77,000 

2,000 

(     X     ) 
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NaoMM. 

Towns,  4o« 

BeTenne. 

Military  forc«. 

JuswMit  Singh,   ... 

l>ntieii  ooUeot«d  *t  Nahb*  and  other 

plaoM 

19,700 

80  Tillages. 

26,000 

- 

Pakhowal,                          25.     „  ... 

32,000 

Bahadrc,                             25      „  ... 

15,000 

Amlah,                               20      „  ... 

16,000 

Phul,                                   22      „  ... 

10,000 

Dhanokh,                          20      „  ... 

15,000 

Andln,                                17       „  ... 

19,000  Hone,      (KK> 

Dholah,                               11      „  ... 

8,000  Foot,        600 

Baddo,                                  7      „  ... 

4,000|  6  Urge  gona 

Bori,                                   80      „  ... 

25,000  8  small  onea. 

ICanjya,                               14      „  ... 

15,000 

Gurdit  Singh,  and 
hia  depemlanto,    ... 


Dal  Singh, 

Donna  Singh,  Mah- 
na  Singh  and  Sahib 
Singh, 

Ugah  Singh, 


Total  korenne. 


Dntiee  collected  at  Ladhuana, 
And  94  Tillages 

Baddowal,  26 

Paddhi,  18 

Shekpoora,  9 

Singhor  and  20  Tillages  taken  from  the 
family  of  Diwan  Singh, 


If  ••• 


f« 


II 


Total  BeTenne,     ... 
Half  of  the  town  of  Indri  and  2  Tillages. 


Sikandrah, 


9 

9 


,,  ... 


Total  BeTenne  of  Qurdit  Singh  and 
his  dependants, 


Bhanga  Singh,  and 
his  dependants,    .., 


Onlab  Singh,     .. 


Sher  Singh,  Khark 
Singh  and  Banjit 
Singh,  the  sons  of 
Karm  Singh  de- 
ceased, and  their 
dependants, 

Sher    Singh    and 
Khark  Singh,       ... 


Banjit  Sing       ... 

6  Pattiwala's  or 
principal  Zamidarn 
related  to  the  fami- 
ly and  possessing 
between  them, 


Dnties  coUeoted  in  Manasah 
And  35  Tillages 

Kalsowah  and  9   Tillages  near  the 
bank  of  the  riTer  with  4  of  Biana, 

Dhoatambal  and  40   Tillages  taken 
from  the  family  of  Diwan  Sing,  ... 
Damkonli  and  150  Tillages, 


Total  BeTenne, 


Dnties  Collected  in    the  Town  of 

Soomalabad  and  Shahabad, 
14  ViUages, 
13  Villages, 


49  VUlages, 


2,04,700 


1,200 


12.200I 
81,85v); 
30,0OO, 
17,01  K)| 
9,000 

50,000 


1,99,550 

4,0110  Horse,  1,599 
Foot,        40O 

10,000  6  small  gnna 
4,000  two  10  prs. 


2,17,5501 


1,930 


10,000 
80,000 

85,000 

Horse,      400 
Foot,         ISO 

85,0002  SprH.4sniall 

10,000  gnns. 


1,20,000 


550 


5,000 
20.000!  Horse,      290 
10,000  Foot,        150 


30,000 


Total  BeTenne,     ... 


65,000 


40O 


(     xi     ) 
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Namei. 

Towns,  Ao. 

BcTonue.  Military! 

orce. 

Dya  Ksnr  and  her 

dependants. 

Dnties  collected  in  Amhala, 

31  Tillages, 

BakhBha   Singh, 

'Hrooh,                               29      „  ... 

Dya  Singh, 

Baial,                                   15      „  ... 

Sakhdas  Singh,... 

Panjakwah,                        18      „  ... 

Desa   Singh    and 

Tehl  Singh,    .. 

Bah,                                      9      „  ... 

Bajat  Singh, 

Jhandali,                               8      „  ... 

Horse, 

400 

Bagh  Singh  Giljah, 

Dukhiri, 

Foot, 

150 

Total  BcTenne,    ... 

Petty  chieftains  of 

Cheloh,  Mansanli,Karoh,lCandoh&o., 

1,00,000 

8,00,000 

Dulohi  Singh  and 

Duties  collected  in  Bidhor, 

1,000 

depondants. 

And,                                  39  villages, 

46,000 

Parem  Singh,     . . . 

Haliahar  and  villages. 

8,000 

Joud  Singh  Patli, 

P&tUand                              2      

6,000 

Sndha  Singh  and 

Tolyni  Singh, 

Dhinhonah, 

3,000 

Jay  Singh, 

Jynper, 

5,400 

Horse, 

184 

Khnshhal     Singh 

Foot, 

120 

and  Ozewnh  Singh, 

*      If  ... 

7,500 

Total  Beyenue,     ... 

76,900 

304 

Bhagwan      Singh 

and  his  dependants, 

Dnties  collected  at  Bnria, 

Do.  Jigadri, 

Do.  at  the  ghats  of  Mikoord,  Jitta 
bah  and  Tigra, 

Do.  Bughat, 
81  viUages, 
Duties  eolUctedf 

500 
11,00*1 

7,500 

1,000 

85,000 

5,000 

Golab  Singh  and 

sons  cf  8h  )r  Singh 

deceased. 

Chanki  Domloh, 

Duties  collected  at  Baj  Ohat,     ... 

At  Buria, 

72  Tillages, 

3,700 

2,000 

300 

60,000 

Duties, 

6,200 

Saba  Singh,       ... 

25      „  ... 

30,000 

Horse, 

380 

Duties, 

5,000 

Foot, 

495 

Total  Beyenue,     ... 

2,17,200 

825 

Oopal  Singh,     ... 

Duties  collected  at  Manimajra, 

45  Tillages, 

5.000 
55,000 

Molapur,                           126      „  ... 

6,000  Horse, 

200 

Duties, 

2,000  Foot, 

300 

ChandikU,  and                     6      

5,000ll     12  pr., 

1    8 

Parbat,                                  7       „  ... 

6,000 

pr.,1    « 

1  pr., 

and  4  gone. 

I 

Total  BcTenne,     ... 

79,000 

500 

(  ^  ) 
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Nftmei. 

TOWBS,  AOr                                  ] 

ELevenne.  ] 

IfOitaiyfareA. 

Dalel  Singh,      ... 

Sinoh,                                  40  villagoe, 

i 

35.000J  Ten  gnns. 

Mallaud,                               25       „  ... 

15,000  Horte, 

150 

Dutieg, 

2,000;  Foot, 

ISO 

Sevexim,     ... 

52,000 

30O 

Dhftrm  Singh,   ... 

Khar,                                 256  villages, 

20,0«>0 

200 

Dunns  Singh,    ... 

Fkrid  Kot, 

35,000 

20l> 

Atanllft  Khftn  and 

Pathans, 

Males  KothK 

40^000 

40O 

Bohmat  Khan,  ... 

Koonjprooah, 

38  Tillages  in  Pargana  Earaal, 
20   YillagoB  m    Pargana  Indri  and 
Badoli, 

3,000 
50,000 

19,058 

Ghnlam     Muliay- 

vddin  Khan^ 

Bftroging,  and                     30  villages. 

14,050  Hon», 

» 

Karm  Khan, 

Girand                                   80       „  ... 

2,90<^ 

Foot, 

W> 

Total  ReTenue»     ... 

89,008 

809 

Jodh  SinghKalsia. 

Chichranli,                          45  villages, 
Bilaspnr,                              13       „  ... 
Raniiipnr,  Badhi,  and        20      „  ... 
Khizarabad,                          40       „  ... 
Kollawah,  Chnlandn  and  22       „  ... 
Ondholi,  Binjipnr  and       28       „  ... 
Bhirtal,                                24       „  ... 
Sidhomah,                            16       „  ... 
Borail  Koorhan,                 24       „  ... 
Deroh,  Battsi  and               22       „  ... 
Chnni,  Machli,  Kanm  Ghin 

andr                              21      ,,.  ... 
Ramgarh,                             27       „  ... 

40,000 

20,000 
10,000 
6,000 
10,000 
10.000 
15,000 
35,000 
20,000 

15,000 
19,000 

MuBtaofabad,  Sarnnd, 

Horse, 

1,58S 

Jaghdri,  and  Taskeh,     59       „  ... 

39,000 

Foot, 

BiO 

Daties, 

27,000 

Total  Bevenne,     ... 

2,57,000 

2,38s 

Faieh  Singh, 

Kahnpnr,                             21  villages, 
Fatehpur,                               7       „    .. 
Jagrawnand                      20       „  ... 
Tehawahand                     10       „  ... 

15,000 

7,000 

8,00Q 

19,00(1 

18,00C 

I 

Sidham,                               25      „  ... 

20,0001 

Bhosiand                            35      „  ... 

22,00q 

Jeui  and                              37      „  ... 

80,000 

Hattenh,                              10       „  ... 

5,0001 

Khupnr  Baretah,               15      „  ... 

5,000 

Golia  Jhnlaiah,                    20       „  ... 

4,000 

lean  Ker  Eot  and               25      „  ... 

22,000  HoTTO, 

1,000 

Makncx), 

6,00< 

)  Foot 

40O 

Bevenudy    ... 

1.76i00< 

)               1,409 

^ 
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Names. 


Towns,  Aom 


Beren  n  MilxtaryfoniM. 


Sons  of    Jawahir 
Singh, 


Mehtab  Singb  and 
Gnlab  Singh,  sons  of 
Karm  Singh  Shahid, 

Dja  Singh, 

Snbu  Singh,  and 
Oolab  Singh  Mand- 
pnri. 


Bhnp  Singh,  and 
Dewa  Singh, 


Half  of  Karanigarh, 

Fatehgarh, 

Jntwar, 

Bhudi, 

Biragh, 

Dnties, 


BeTonne, 


Shahzadpnr  and  18  yd- 

lagen,  with  Kiri  and 
Fingor, 


18 
7 


18 


„  ... 


BoTenne, 


Bnpar 

Khizarabad  and 
Lalbi  Mazara, 
Mianpnr, 


60  yillages, 

82 

10 

13 


„   •■. 


Mohkam  Chand 
and  other  Sardars, 
dependant  on  Ban- 
jit  Singh, 


Oarhba  Singh.  ... 


Banna  Singh, 
Ottnh  Sing, 


BeTenae, 


Eot  Kapurah, 
Jhira, 
Bahimbad, 
Talwandi, 

Sunwal  and  other  places, 
Onngranah 
Gajjarwal,  Baepnr, 
Soholi,  12 

Badni,  Himmalpora, 
Jhito  ke  QiUe, 
BhartOarh,  SalanOarh 
with  78 


85  villages, 
IS 


>f 


t> 


M     ».. 


Chanolgarh, 

Dhana  Sana  Khon  and 

Balolpar, 

Dnties, 

Firoipnr, 

Dharm  Kot, 


8  Tillages, 
10 
9 


40 


tf  •• 


Total, 


••• 


Ghrns,  8 

Horse,      250 
Foot,        400 


77,200 


050 


89,000 
7,000 


28,000 


72,000 


36,000 

10,000 

2,000 

5,000 


Horse,      180 
Foot,        100 


53,000 


] 


29,000 
5,000 

76,000 

24,500 
500 

10,000 
5,000 
6,000 

30,000 


8,000 

2.000 

10,000 

8,200 

40,000 

40,000 

2,89,200 


290 


(    xir    ) 
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Nmbm. 

Towns,  Ao. 

Bexenne. 

Soojhnn  Sin^h  and 

Jeymul  Singh, 

Chankowah  with, 
Baomajra, 
Mansowah, 
Salahpvr, 

100  Tillages, 
8       „ 
5       „ 
5       ,. 

DhawU, 

18      „  ... 

45,000 

Khom  Singh,     ... 

Makhowal, 

•.. 

) 

Nandpur, 

40       „  ... 

[  20,000 

Phulsondah  and 

2      „  ... 

3 

Nnnel  Singh,     ... 

Khowali, 

20      „ 

Atalah, 

15      „  ... 

12,000 

Charht  Singh,    ... 

Bakhmajra  and 

2       „  ... 

600 

Total,     ... 

77,600 

Gnjjar  Singh,  Kha- 

« 

lan  Singh,  and  Mnt- 

tah  Singh,  called  the 

Knrana, 

•■ . 

25,000 

Bamnam,  son  of 

Oujjar  Singh, 

Palasian, 

80  Tillages, 

10,000 

Gnlawaiah, 

10      „  ... 

5,000 

• 

Badhian, 

20      „  ... 

7,000 

Macholi, 

•  •  • 

6,00lr 

Sokrai, 

•  •  • 

5,000 

Revenue,     ... 

57,0OCt 

Budh    Singh   Fy- 

zullaporia, 

Mator  Barial, 

•  •  • 

16,000 

EotaUah, 

27 

14,000 

Amankot, 

«o      „  ... 

24,00- 

Bevenne,    ... 

54,000 

Charht  Singh,    ... 

Maohewal, 

... 

20,000 

Other  petty  chief- 

tains. 

Bamgarh,  Ac,  Ac, 

>•• 

1,00,000 

Total,     ... 

1,60,000 

\ 


(      XT      ) 

ABSTRACT. 


Baja  Sahih  Sin^h,       

■                  •  ■  • 

Patialah, 

8,36,500 

4,700 

Bhai  Lai  Singh, 

Kythal, 

3,91.584 

2,900 

Bhag  Singh,     

Jhind, 

2,89,000 

2,000 

Jaswant  Singh, 

Nabha, 

2,04,70(» 

1,200 

Onrdit  Singh, 

Ladhwa, 

2,17,550 

1,930 

Bhanga  Singh, ... 

Thanasah, 

1,20,000 

550 

The  sons  of  Karm  Singh  of  ., 

Shahabad, 

65,0C'0 

400 

Hani  Dja  Konr,          

Ambalah, 

1,37,000 

550 

Dnlcha  Singh,              

Bidhor, 

76,900 

304 

Bhagwan  Singh, 

Bnria, 

2,17,200 

825 

Gopal  Singh,    ... 

Manimajra, 

79,000 

500 

Dalel  Singh, 

MaUaudh, 

52,000 

300 

Ata-nllah  Khan, 

Maler  KoUa, 

40,000 

40O 

Behmat  Khan, 

Kunjporia, 

89,008 

800 

Petty  Chieftains, 

Chel^,  Manouli,  &o. 

4,00,000 

600 

29,15,422 

17,959 

The  abore  Chieftains  may  be  conaidered  as 

nnder  the  protection  of  the  British  Qo- 

▼ermuent. 

The  following  are  subjeot  to  Baojit  Singh 

Johd  Singh,      

Chiohraali, 

2,57,000 

The  sons  ot  Karm  Singh,  Shahid,     .. 

Shahzadpur, 

72,000 

Fateh  Singh  Ainah, 

Jagrawn, 

1,76,0  0 

Jawahar  Singh,            

Jatwar, 

77,200 

Mohkam  Chiuid,          

Bahimabad, 

1,60,500 

Garhbu  Singh,             

Bhartgarh, 

53,200 

Budh  Singh,  ...           

Amankot, 

54,000 

Bhnp  Singh  and  Dewa  Singh, 

Bopar, 

53,000 

Gajjar  Singh  and  others. 

Makhowal, 

77,600 

Gnjjar  Singh  and  others, 

Kamano, 

25,000 

Dharm  Singh,  ..          

Khar, 

20,000 

Bam  Sam  Singh,         

Palasian, 

32,000 

Atar  Singh,                  

Dharm  Kot, 

40,000 

Charht  Singh  and  Ghurhba  Singh, 

Maohiwari, 

20,000 

Danna  Singh,              

Firospur, 

40,000 

Golab  Singh,    ..          

Farid  Kot, 

35,000 

Petty  Chieftaina,        

Bamgarh,  &o.,     ... 

1,40,000 

7,000 

13,32,500 

7,000 

Total  amount  of  reyenue  of  the  country  between  Dehli  and 

Siitl^,  exclasiye  of  the  British  possessions, 

42,47,922 

24,959 

(  Signed  )    P.  8.  WHITE, 


( This  statement  is  only  giTen  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  ia  not 
believed  to  be  very  aocnrate.  The  total  of  the  country  nnder  British  p«i- 
iaottoB  ahoold  be  Bs.  32,03,422,  and  not  as  given  Ba.  29,15,422.    L.  Q.  ) 


0   - 

^pirtniff  «.— STATEMENT    OF  THE    CHIEFS    EAST  OF 
8ATLKJ  WHO  AUE  DEPENDENT    ON    THE    RAJA  OF 
LAHORE,    AND    OTHERS    WHO    HAVE     BEEN    LEFT 
UNDISTURBED     IN    THEIR     POSSESSIONS    BY    HIM 
AND  HAVE  NOT  SENT  VAKILS  OR  MAINTAINED  ANT 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  ENGLISH, 


Names  of  Chiefs. 


Distinotioin  or 
place  of  residence. 


Distuioo  from 
Ladiana. 


Diwan  Mohkam  Cband.  ... 

Ghnrla  Sing^h, 

Atar  Singh, 

Dalel  Singh, 

Fatch  Singh  Ahlawalia,  ... 

Karm  Singh, 

Deva  Singh  and  Bhnp  Singh, 

Sabar   Sargan   Singh    and 
Deva  Singh, 

8ada  Charht  Singh, 

Nand  Singh, 

Onjjar  Singh, 

Charht  Singh, 

Dalel  Singh  and  Bhag  Singh, 

Jay  Siagh, 

Mohan  Singh, 

Bhag  Singh  Giljah, 

Nath-tha  Singh, 

Karm  Singh, 

Mian  Mnl  Dai, 

Jawahar  Singh, 

Mian  Nandah, 

Dnnnah  Singh, 


••• 


•  • . 


••  • 


••  • 


•*• 


••• 


«•• 


••• 


••• 


••* 


Bhart  Garh, 

Dharm  Kot, 

Tibba, 

Kot  Jagrawan, 

Gnngrana, 

B^par, 

Makhowal, 

Machhiwara, 

Khankoia, 

Narah, 

Lnddeha, 

BCalland, 

Gharank, 

Talwaadi  Majoka, 

Dakhari, 

Blhmnaneh,  ., 

Pikee, 

Bamgarh, 

Bamp, 

Badni, 

Ferozpor, 


••  • 


22 

40 
15 
20 
11 
30 

4 

15 
10 
40 
15 
15 
25 


Eaiit. 
West. 

East. 

West. 

East. 


t9 


n 


>» 


••• 


••. 


South-East. 
East. 


These  are  de> 
pendants' of  Baja 
Banjit  Singh,  and 
generally  owe 
^  their  possessions 
'  to  his  bonnty, 
paying  a  tridiag 
tribnte  or  holding 
in  Jaidad. 


» 


»» 


>i 


tf 


25     Sonth. 
24      East. 


15 


If 


70|     South. 
East. 


40 
40 
30 
70 


ft 

West. 

n 


These  distancea 
and  bearings  are 
not  correct,  bnt 
the  Chiefs  may 
be  deemed  nentr- 
al,  or  for  the  moot 
part  from  aelfiah 
motires  would 
probably  join  the 
English  in  case  of 
a  mptore  with 
the  Bsja  of  Ia* 
hore. 


<  Signed  )    D.  OCHTEBLOKT, 

LmUmtmi  CqUmL 


last  drawn  np  in  1809  A.  Dv. 


•V 


\ 


'  *    ^ 


.% 


^ 


? 


c-% 


